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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  ENGLISH  RENDITIONS  OF 
MODERN  GERMAN  DRAMAS. 


Karl  Scholz. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

L.  C.  Copy  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington. 

N.  C.  No  copy  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

N.  R.  No  record  found  of  the  English  rendition  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 


The  following  bibliography  contains  a list  of  English  ver- 
sions of  German  dramas  by  authors,  whose  dramatic  activity 
falls  chiefly  within  the  period  of  the  German  Empire.  It  is  lim- 
ited, with  few  exceptions  to  those  renditions  which  have  been 
published  or  copyrighted  in  the  United  States. 

The  chief  source  used  in  compilation  was  the  list  of  dra- 
matic compositions,  which  is  now  being  printed  by  the  Copyright 
Department  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  This  monumental 
work,  when  completed,  will  contain  the  titles  of  nearly  sixty  thou- 
sand dramatic  compositions.  Only  one-half  of  this  list  has  been 
published  to  date.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Copyright  De- 
partment the  author  was  permitted  to  examine  the  complete  card 
manuscript,  lie  fore  going  to  press. 

The  author  realizes  the  difficulties  in  compiling  a bibliog- 
raphy of  this  nature.  It  presupposes  some  limitations,  for  many 
of  the  entries  in  the  copyright  lists  are  either  incomplete  or  vague. 
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Frequently  dramas  are  mentioned  as  “from  the  German,”  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  author  of  the  original.  The  titles  are 
distorted  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  translator.  Only  where  the  au- 
thorship of  the  original  could  be  determined  have  the  plays  been 
mentioned  here. 

Neither  librettos,  which  are  recorded  in  the  copyright  lists, 
nor  the  many  farces  by  insignificant  authors,  have  been  included. 
Hundreds  of  such  compositions  have  been  copyrighted  in  the 
United  States  since  1870. 

The  footnotes  on  the  presentation  of  a number  of  the  dra- 
mas are  purely  incidental,  and  are  not  intended  as  a complete  rec- 
ord of  all  American  or  British  productions  of  the  Modem  Ger- 
man Drama.  The  history  of  the  German  drama  on  the  Ameri- 
can stage  since  1870  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a subsequent  ex- 
tended study. 

The  author  would  appreciate  very  much  if  his  attention 
were  called  to  any  translations  or  adaptations  of  the  Modern  Ger- 
man Drama,  which  he  may  have  missed  in  the  following  bibli- 
ography. It  is  more  than  likely  that  many  manuscripts,  which 
have  been  neither  copyrighted  nor  recorded  in  a manuscript  cata- 
logue are  extant. 


Anzengruber,  Ludwig,  1839-1889. 

Farmer  {The)  Forsworn,  tr.  by  Adolph  Busse,  in  The  Ger- 
man Classics,  Vol.  16,  p.  1 12  ff. 

Fourth  {The)  Commandment,  drama  in  four  acts,  tr.  and 
ad.  for  the  American  stage  by  A.  Sigmann,  Pittsburgh,  1912. 
Typewritten.  L.  C. 

Bahr,  Hermann,  1863- 

Apostel,  excerpt  in  Cur.  Lit.,  Vol.  40,  pp.  89-94.  Jan.,  1906. 
Concert  (The),1  American  adaptation  of  Das  Konzert,  by 
Leo  Ditrichstein,  1910.  N.  R. 


1 Presented  at  the  Belasco  Theatre,  N.  Y.,  beg.  Oct.  4,  1910,  and  at  Hollis 
Street  Theatre,  Boston,  week  of  Dec.  21,  igu,  Leo  Ditrichstein  and  Janet 
Beecher  starring. 
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Master  ( The ),2  ad.  by  Benjamin  Glazer,  1916.  N.  R. 
Poor  Fool,  excerpt  in  Cur.  Lit.,  Vol.  40,  pp.  525-528.  May, 
1906. 

Beyerlein,  Franz  Adam,  1871- 

Lights  Out,  a play  in  four  acts,  tr.  by  H.  Havelock,  pub.  by 
William  Heinemann,  London,  1905. 

Taps,  a play  of  German  military  life,  based  upon  Zapfen- 
streich, ad.  for  the  American  stage  by  Alexis  I.  Du  Pont  Cole- 
man, pub.  by  C.  Herman,  N.  Y.,  1904. 

same,  tr.  by  Charles  Svvickard,  pub.  by  John  W. 

Luce,  Boston,  1915. 

Blumenthal,  Oscar,  1852- 

Aftcr  Business  Hours,  four  act  comedy  from  the  German 
by  Augustin  Daly,  N.  Y.,  1886.  N.  C. 

Dynamite,  comedy  in  three  acts  from  the  German,  ad.  and 
tr.  by  George  Arthur  and  R.  A.  Weil,  N.  Y.,  1893.  N.  C. 

Little  Miss  Million,  a comedy  in  four  acts  from  the  German 
by  Augustin  Daly,  N.  Y.,  1890.  N.  C. 

Blumenthal,  Oscar,  and  Kadelburg,  Gustav,  1851- 

At  the  White  Horse  Tavern ,3  a comedy  in  three  acts,  ad. 
from  Im  weissen  Roess’l,  by  Sydney  Rosenfeld,  pub.  Cherouny 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  N.  Y.  1898. 

Is  Marriage  a Failure ? a comedy  in  four  acts,  tr.  and  ad. 
by  Leo  Ditrichstein,  N.  Y.,  1909.  N.  C. 

Last  ( The ) Spark,  comedy  in  three  acts,  ad.  by  Charlotte 
Thompson,  N.  Y.,  1913.  Typewritten.  L.  C. 

Number  Nine,  or  The  Lady  of  Ostend,  a comedy  in  three 


* Presented  at  the  Fulton  Street  Theatre,  New  York,  beg.  Dec.  5,  1916, 
Arnold  Daly  playing  the  leading  part. 

* Presented  at  Wallack's  Theater,  N.  Y.,  beg.  Feb.,  1899.  The  sequel  to 
this  play,  Wieder  im  weissen  Rocss’l,  did  not  prove  a success  when  adapted 
to  the  American  stage.  “Mr.  Rosenfeld  succeeded  in  retaining  the  spirit  of 
the  original  remarkably  well.  He  erred  on  the  safe  side  in  not  trying  to  im- 
prove on  the  German  play.”  Cf.  Plays  of  the  Present,  cd.  by  Clapp  and 
Edgett,  p.  19- 
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acts,  from  the  German  by  F.  C.  Burnand  and  Augustin  Daly, 
N.  Y.  1897.  N.  C. 

Orient  (The)  Express , comedy  in  three  acts,  ad.  from  the 
German  Die  Orient  Reise,  by  F.  C.  Burnand  and  Augustin  Daly, 
N.  Y.,  1913.  Typewritten.  L.  C. 

Test  (A)  Case,  or  Grass  versus  Granite,  from  the  German 
by  Augustin  Daly,  N.  Y.,  1893.  N.  C. 

Brachvogel,  A.  E.,  1824-1878. 

Narciss,  or  The  Last  Days  of  the  Pompadour,  a romantic 
historical  drama  in  five  acts,  tr.  by  Charles  F.  Buck,  New  Or- 
leans, 1875. 

Dauthendey,  Max,  1867- 

Caprices  (The)  of  an  Empress,  dramatic  composition  in 
four  acts,  tr.  from  the  German,  Die  Spielereien  einer  Kaiserin , 
by  Marie  M.  Macdonald,  N.  Y.,  1912.  Typewritten.  L.  C. 

Dreyer,  Max,  1862- 

On  Probation,  tr.  from  the  German,  Der  Probe-Kandidat, 
by  Mary  Hamed,  in  Poet  Lore,  Vol.  14,  No.  II,  p.  41  ff. 

Ebner-Eschenbach,  Marie  von,  1830-1916. 

Man  (A)  of  the  World,  dramatic  sketch,  tr.  by  Roy  Temple 
House,  in  Poet  Lore,  Vol.  22,  p.  128  ff. 

Engel,  Alexander,  1869-  , und  Horst,  Julius,  1864- 

Blue  (The)  Mouse * a comedy  in  three  acts,  ad.  from  the 
German  by  Clyde  Fitch.  N.  R. 

Florist’s  (The)  Shop,  tr.  and  ad.  from  the  German,  Glück 
bei  Frauen,  by  Oliver  Herford,  N.  Y.,  1909.  Typewritten.  L.  C 
Gentleman  (The)  from  the  Secession,  a farce  in  one  act, 
copyrighted  by  Klaw  and  Erlanger,  N.  Y.,  1915.  Typewritten. 
L.  C. 

Ernst,  Otto,  1862-  (Pseud,  for  Otto  Ernst  Schmidt). 

Master  Flachsmann,  tr.  by  H.  M.  Beatty,  pub.  by  Duffield  & 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  1916. 


4 Presented  at  Lyric  Theatre,  N.  Y.,  beg.  Nov.  30,  1908. 
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Feld,  Leo,  1869-  , und  Leon,  Victor,  1860- 

The  Great  Name,6  ad.  from  the  German  by  James  Clarence 
Harvey,  N.  Y.,  1911.  N.  R. 

Meyer-Förster,  Wilhelm,  1862- 

Old  Heidelberg  6 a sentimental  comedy  in  five  acts,  Eng.  ver- 
sion by  R.  Bleichmann,  London,  1903.  N.  R. 

Friedrich,  Friedrich,  1828-1890. 

Gone,  a drama  in  three  acts,  ad.  from  the  German  by  Ryam 
Notlag  (Pseud,  for  Mary  Galton),  1871.  N.  C. 

Fulda,  Ludwig,  1862- 

Blockhead  {The),  a comedy  in  five  acts,  tr.  by  Jesse  Louise 
Jones,  Chicago,  1908.  N.  C. 

By  Ourselves,  a comedy  in  one  act,  tr.  from  the  German  by 
Haya  Wally  in  Poet  Lore,  Vol.  23,  p.  1 ff. 

same,  tr.  by  Oscar  Leonard,  St.  Louis,  1907.  N.  C. 

Friends  of  Youth,  a comedy  in  four  acts,  tr.  by  Martin 
Schuetze,  pub.  by  Avil  Printing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Lost  Paradise,  drama  in  three  acts,  ad.  for  the  American 
stage  by  Henry  C.  De  Mille,  pub.  by  Samuel  French,  N.  Y.,  in 
French’s  Inter natioiuil  Copyrighted  Edition,  Vol.  58,  1897. 

Lost  {The)  Paradise,  or  Work  and  Wages,  ad.  by  John  A. 
Fraser,  Chicago,  1898.  Typewritten.  L.  C. 

Moonbeayns,  satire  in  three  acts,  tr.  by  Arthur  H.  Schwarz, 
N.  Y.,  1914.  Typewritten.  L.  C. 

Our  Wives,7  farce  comedy  in  four  acts,  adaptation  of  Ju- 
gendfreunde, by  Helen  Krafft  and  Frank  Mandel,  N.  Y.  Copy- 


‘ Presented  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Oct.  4. 
1911,  and  was  given  twenty-one  times.  Played  at  Cort  Theatre,  Chicago. 
1910.  Cf.  Dramatic  Mirror  (N.  Y.),  Oct.,  1911,  p.  7.  Henry  Kotter  appeared 
as  star  in  the  leading  role. 

* First  presented  in  this  country  by  Richard  Mansfield  (Cf.  Ayer,  Univ. 
of  Col.  Studies,  Vol.  7,  p.  70).  Played  at  Princess  Theatre,  N.  Y.,  beg.  Dec. 
18,  1902,  rev.  Lyric  Theatre,  N.  Yn  Oct.  12,  1903,  and  New  Theatre,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  19,  1910. 

’Direct  translation  acted  by  students  of  the  American  Academy  of  Dra- 
matic Art,  N.  Y.  Cf.  Bookman,  Vol.  36,  p.  54«  • 
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righted  by  Helen  Krafft  as  a translation  from  the  German,  191 1. 
Typewritten.  L.  C. 

Tete-d-Tetc,  tr.  by  E.  L.  Townsend,  in  The  German  Clas- 
sics, Vol.  17,  p.  440  flf. 

Twin  Sisters, 8 a play  in  four  acts,  tr.  by  Louis  N.  Parker. 
London,  1902. 

Goerlitz,  Karl,  1830-1890. 

Her  Only  Fault,  comeditta  in  one  act  from  the  German  by- 
Sydney  Rosenfeld,  in  De  Witt’s  Acting  Plays,  No.  303,  N.  Y., 
1882. 


Goetze,  A.,  1840-1908. 

Heights,  tr.  from  the  German  by  Sasha  Best,  in  Poet  Lore, 
Vol.  25,  p.  1 ff. 

Gruenfeld,  Maximilian,  1879- 

Feast  (The)  of  Esther,  fairy  play  from  the  German  by 
Oscar  Leonard,  Cincinnati,  1911.  Printed.  L.  C. 

Halbe,  Max,  1865- 

M other  Earth,  tr.  by  Paul  H.  Grummann,  in  The  German 
Classics,  Vol.  20,  p.  1 12  ff. 

Rosenhagens  (The),  tr.  by  permission  of  the  author  by- 
Paul  H.  Grummann,  in  Poet  Lore,  Vol.  21,  p.  1 ff. 

When  Love  is  Young,  a passion  drama  in  three  acts,  tr.  and 
ad.  by  Charles  Swickard,  Chicago,  1904.  Typewritten.  L.  C. 

Youth,  tr.  by  Sarah  Tracy  Barrows,  with  an  introduction  by 
Ludwig  Lewisohn,  pub.  by  Doubleday,  Page  & Co.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.,  1916.  (In  Drama  League  Series  of  Plays,  Vol.  16.) 

same,“  ad.  from  the  German  by  H.  Bernstein,  N. 

Y.,  1911. 

Youth  and  Love,  tr.  by  Harry  M.  Goldberg,  N.  Y.,  1910. 
Typewritten.  L.  C. 


* Presented  at  Duke  of  York’s  Theatre,  London,  Jan.,  1902. 

* Presented  at  the  Bijou  Theatre,  N.  Y.,  beg.  June  8,  1911. 
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Hardt,  Ernst,  1876- 

Tantris,  the  Fool,  drama  in  five  acts,  authorized  English 
version  by  Wilhelm  Nobbe  and  J.  James,  St.  Louis,  1909.  N.  C. 

Tristram  the  Jester,  play  in  five  acts,  tr.  by  John  Heard, 
in  The  German  Classics,  Vol.  20,  p.  398  ff.,  and  pub.  by  Richard 
G.  Badger,  Boston,  1913. 

Hartleben,  Otto  Erich,  1864-1905. 

Hanna  lagert,  play  in  three  acts,  tr.  by  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Holmes,  in  Poet  Lore,  Vol.  24,  p.  1 ff. 

Love’s  Carnival ö“  ( Rosenmontag ),  a play  in  five  acts,  tr.  by 
R.  Bleichman,  pub.  by  W.  Heincmann,  London,  1904,  and  The 
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Hauptmann,  Gerhart,  1862- 
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W.  Huebsch,  N.  Y.,  1913-1916. 

Vol.  I.  Social  Dramas: 

Before  Dawn,  tr.  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn. 


H Presented  at  St.  James’  Theatre,  King  Street,  London,  Mar.  17,  1904. 
“ Presented  Sept.  20,  1907.  at  Ravinia  Park,  111. 
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THE  GERMAN  DRAMA  ON  THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAGE. 

BY 

Alfred  H.  Nolle, 

University  of  Missouri. 

Preface. 

This  account  of  the  German  drama  on  the  St.  Louis  stage 
is  intended  to  form  a contribution  to  the  history  of  Americana 
Germanica.  It  is  based  essentially  on  material  gathered  at  first 
hand  from  the  files  of  the  German  newspapers  published  in  St. 
Louis  contemporaneous  with  the  stage  in  the  various  phases  of 
its  existence.  For  the  period  1835-1898  the  Anzeiger  des  We- 
stens was  used  as  the  primary  source;  from  1890-1914,  the  West- 
liche Post  and  its  Sunday  edition,  the  Mississippi  Blatter.  These 
were  supplemented  by  other  contemporaneous  German  and 
English  papers  of  St.  Louis  and  in  several  instances  by  the 
Deutsche  Pionier  of  Cincinnati  and  the  New  Yorker  Staats- 
Zeitung.  The  files  of  the  newspapers  are  in  most  instances  com- 
plete. They  present  gaps  from  October  21,  1838,  to  October  29, 
1841 ; October  1 1,  1843,  to  October  18,  1844;  October  23,  1848, 
to  October  20,  1849;  October  20,  1851,  to  April  19,  1852;  Octo- 
ber 20,  1852,  to  April  18,  1853;  April  21  to  October  19,  i860; 
October  20,  1861,  to  April  22,  1862;  October  21,  1862,  to  July 
20,  1863,  and  in  several  isolated  instances  individual  issues  are 
missing.  The  narrative  history  of  the  stage  for  the  periods  repre- 
sented in  these  gaps  has  been  gleaned  from  other  sources,  but 
statistical  material  as  to  the  repertories  for  the  period  cannot  be 
collected.  If  records  for  the  period  represented  by  the  several 
gaps  are  extant,  diligent  search  has  failed  to  locate  them.  They 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  several  libraries  in  and  about  St.  Louis, 
including  the  library  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri 
in  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  the  excellent  German  library  in  Belle- 
ville, Illinois,  nor  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Heinrich  Börnstein  in  his  memoirs  1 treats  in  some  detail  the 
period  of  his  activity  on  the  St.  Louis  stage  and  to  a certain 

lFünfundsiebsig  Jahre  in  der  alten  und  neuen  Weit,  Memoiren  eines  Un- 
bedeutenden. Leipzig:  Otto  Wigand,  1881. 

* St.  Louis  in  früheren  Jahren.  Ein  Gedenkbuch  für  das  Deutschtum. 
St.  Louis:  A.  Wiebusch  und  Sohn  Printing  Company,  1893. 
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extent  the  period  preceding  his  activity.  E.  D.  Kargau  in  his 
St.  Louis  in  früheren  Jahren  2 devotes  fifteen  pages  to  a sketch 
of  the  German  stage  prior  to  1893.  At  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  Germania  Theater  the  souvenir  programs  for  the  initial 
performance  contained  a brief  account  of  the  stage,  which  was 
substantially  reprinted  in  the  St.  Louis  Tribüne  for  September  1» 
1892.  The  Anzeiger  des  Westens  for  July  12,  1897,  reprinted 
that  part  of  an  address  on  “Die  deutsche  Bühne  in  Amerika,” 
which  dealt  with  the  St.  Louis  stage,  made  by  Ferdinand  Welb 
before  the  “Deutsch-Amerikanischer  Lehrerbund”  convened  in 
Milwaukee.  This  account,  as  Welb  professed,  is  taken  almost 
verbally  from  Bömstein’s  Memoirs.  Subsequently  the  Missis- 
sippi Blatter  for  July  2,  1899,  and  March  14,  1909,  printed  his- 
torical sketches  of  the  German  stage  in  St.  Louis.  These,  the  last 
of  which  was  compiled  by  Welb,  are  based  upon  Börnstein’s 
Memoirs  and  Kargau’s  account,  supplemented  by  a brief  account 
of  the  occurrences  postdating  the  appearance  of  Kargau’s  book. 
They  are  popular  articles  full  of  inaccuracies.  They  give  no  idea 
as  to  what  was  actually  performed  on  the  stage.  The  New  Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung  for  October  5 and  12,  1902,  contains  an  account 
of  “Die  deutsche  Bühne  im  Western,”  by  Carl  Pletz,  which  takes 
into  account  the  St.  Louis  stage,  but,  necessarily,  considering  the 
wide  field  the  article  covers,  in  very  brief  compass.  Of  these 
several  accounts  of  the  stage  only  one,  the  Memoirs  of  Börnstein, 
was  a real  help;  the  others  were  suggestive  and  helpful  in  out- 
lining the  history  of  the  stage,  but,  due  to  their  inaccurate  or 
sketchy  nature,  had  to  be  used  with  caution. 

All  values  are  in  the  last  analysis  relative  values.  To  gain  a 
conception  of  the  literary  value  of  the  St.  Louis  stage  during 
the  various  phases  of  its  existence,  its  history  has,  therefore,  been 
divided  into  five  periods.  On  the  basis  of  these  a statistical 
survey  of  the  literary  complexion  of  the  several  stages  has  been 
made.  The  statistical  material  on  which  such  estimates  are  based 
is  added  in  the  Appendix.  The  division  of  the  history  of  the 
stage  as  a basis  for  establishing  comparative  values  is  not,  how- 
ever, an  arbitrary  division.  The  divisions  represent  natural  and 
logical  periods  in  its  development. 
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I.  1842-1859. 

THE  BEGINNINGS. 

The  first  German  theatre  in  St.  Louis  dates  from  the  year 
1842.  In  the  summer  of  1842  Rudolf  Riese,  an  actor  of  ability, 
originally  from  Berlin,  in  the  course  of  a variegated  existence, 
became  stranded  in  St.  Louis.  A number  of  young  Germans,  on 
Incoming  acquainted  with  the  man  and  his  plight,  sympathized 
with  him  in  his  embarrassment.  Money  these  for  the  most  part 
poor  clerks  and  business  apprentices  did  not  have  to  offer  the 
stranded  actor.  But  out  of  a desire  to  aid  him  they  encouraged 
him  to  arrange  a series  of  theatrical  performances  for  his  benefit. 
To  this  end  they  offered  their  assistance  as  dilettantes.  The 
result  was  the  first  performance  of  a German  drama  in  St.  Louis.3 
For  a record  of  this  first  performance  we  are  indebted  to  the 
facile  pen  of  Heinrich  Börnstein. 

“Die  jungen  Leute  gingen  zu  einem  deutschen  Wirte, 
dessen  Gasthaus  an  der  dritten  Strasse  zwischen  Pine  und 
Olive  den  Schild:  ‘Zum  Bremer  Schlüssel’  trug,  und  mie- 
teten dessen  oberes  Lokal,  einen  langen  Saal,  der  als  Speise- 
zimmer bei  Hochzeiten  oder  anderen  festlichen  Gelegen- 
heiten benutzt  wurde  ; — aus  Zimmermannsböcken  und  Bret- 
tern wurde  eine  Noth-Bühne  improvosirt,  und  so  weit  diese 
reichte,  wurden  die  weissgetünchten  Wände  des  Saales  von 
einem  Zimmermaler  zu  einem  Walde  umgepinselt — für  die 
Scenen,  die  im  Zimmer  spielten,  wurden  billige  Tapeten  zu 
Coulissen  und  einer  Hinterwand  zusammengeklebt  und  der 
Vorhang  bestand  aus  zwrei  zusammengenähten  Bettdecken; 
— ein  paar  Holzstühle  und  ein  Tisch  bildeten  das  Ameuble- 
ment der  Zimmer-Dekoration.  Mit  diesen  Dekorationen 


* Historically  authenticated  interest  in  the  German  drama  on  the  St  Louis 
stage  dates  from  the  year  1838.  “Am  21,  September  ’38  trat  der  erste 
Schauspieler  in  St.  Louis,  Icks  (vom  Königsstädtcr-Thcatcr  in  Berlin),  auf 
und  declamirte  während  der  Zwischenacte  den  Monolog  aus  ‘Wallenstein’s 
Tod.’  Da  noch  kein  deutsches  Theater  existirtc,  so  fand  dieses  Ereigniss  auf 
den  Brettern  des  alten  St.  Louis  Theaters  (amerikanisch)  statt  und  scheint 
von  Erfolg  gekrönt  gewesen  zu  sein ; wenigstens  trat  der  Künstler  noch  an 
verschiedenen  Abenden  auf.” — Der  deutsche  Pionier  (Cincinnati,  1871).  III. 
275. — The  innovation  had,  however,  no  immediate  consequences  in  introducing 
German  drama  permanently  on  the  St.  Louis  stage. 
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wurden  als  erste  Vorstellung  Schiller’s  ‘Räuber’  aufgeführt; 
— den  Thurm,  in  welchem  der  alte  Moor  gefangen  sitzt, 
hatte  der  kunstsinnige  Zimmermaler  so  täuschend  herge- 
stellt,  dass  er  aussah  wie  ein  riesiger  Gugelhupf ; — da  kein 
Lehnstuhl  für  den  alten  Moor  aufzutreiben  war,  so  wurde1' 
eine  alte  Waarenkiste  genommen  und  eine  Wand  dersell>en 
bis  zur  Sitzhöhle  herausgesägt,  die  dadurch  gewonnenen 
Brettchen  dann  als  Sitz  auf  Leisten  genagelt,  das  ganze  mit 
einem  Bettuche  überzogen  und  der  Lehnstuhl  des  alten 
Grafen  war  fertig.  Hatte  sich  nun  irgend  ein  Muthwilliger 
den  Spass  gemacht,  oder  was  es  Zufall,  genug,  ein  Zipfel  des 
Bettuches  hatte  sich  in  den  Strick  des  Verhangs  verschlun- 
gen,— die  Vorstellung  ging  los,  die  vier  Mann  im  Orches- 
ter hatten  eine  Ouvertüre  herungtergestrichen,  der  Souffleur 
gab  das  Glockenzeichen  und  der  Vorhang  rollte  in  die  Höhe. 
Aber  mit  ihm  ging  zugleich  das  Bettuch  hinauf,  der  Lehn- 
stuhl, in  dem  der  alte  Moor  sass,  wurde  dadurch  rücklings 
umgeworfen  und  ein  heilloses  Gelächter  begrüsste  diesen 
tragi-komischen  Anfang.  Der  Vorhang  musste  unter  stür- 
mischer Heiterkeit  wieder  heruntergelassen  werden  und  erst 
als  Alles  auf  der  Bühne  wieder  in  Ordnung  war,  nahm  die 
Vorstellung  ihren  Verlauf; — da  keine  Schauspielerin  auf- 
zutreiben gewesen  war,  so  wurde  die  'Amalie’  ganz  heraus- 
gestricken ; es  wurde  nur  von  ihr  gesprochen,  aber  sehen 
bekam  man  sie  nicht.  Die  Räuber-Statisten,  lauter  junge 
Volontärs,  waren  viel  zahlreicher  als  die  Darsteller,  sie  hatten 
alle  ihre  Revolver  und  Jagdgewehre  mitgebracht  und  bei  der 
Räuberscene  im  dritten  Akt  wurde  so  furchtbar  drin  geschos- 
sen, dass  der  ganze  Saal  dick  mit  Pulverdampf  angefüllt  war 
und  ein  undurchdringlicher  Nebel  herrschte,  durch  welchen 
die  Talg-Lichter  der  Beleuchtung  wie  rothe  Pünktchen 
schimmerten.  Den  fünften  Akt  wollte  aber  Riese  nicht 
spielen,  wenn  er  nicht  eine  Amalie,  wenigstens  zum  Tod- 
stechen, habe;  endlich  musste  die  Köchin  des  Wirths  ein 
weisses  Kleid  anziehen,  sich  die  Haare  auflösen  und  in  den 
dichten  Pulvernebel  auf  Riese  zustürzen,  worauf  dieser  mit 
den  betreffenden  Worten  seiner  Rolle  sie  erstach  und  als  die 
arme  Köchin  nicht  gleich  umfiel,  sie  mit  der  Faust  nieder- 
schlug. Von  den  letzten  Akten  hatte  man  des  Rauchs  wegen 
fast  nichts  mehr  gesehen  und  auch,  da  das  ganze  Publikum 
fürchterlich  hustete,  wenig  gehört:  am  Schlüsse  jedoch 
wurden  alle  Mitwirkenden  mehreremale  stürmisch  gerufen, 
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worauf  die  ganze  Einnahme  unten  in  der  Wirthsstube  ver- 
kneipt  wurde.  Die  Zeitungen  jener  Zeit  haben  uns  die 
Namen  jener  Männer  aufbewahrt,  die  damals  die  erste 
deutsche  Theatervorstellung  in  St.  Louis  ermöglichten, — 
den  ‘Karl  Moor’  spielte  Riese;  den  ‘Franz’  John  D.  Hill,  ein 
bekannter  Holzhändler;  ‘den alten  Moor’  Heinrich  Fischer; — 
Hippo  Krug,  später  einer  der  populärsten  Wirthe  der  Stadt, 
spielte  den  ‘Schweizer’  und  den  ‘Hermann’  dazu;  Georg 
Bressler  von  Belleville  den  ‘Schufterle’  und  Block,  von  der 
späteren  sehr  geachteten  Firma  Block  und  Evers  den  ‘Spie- 
gelberg.’— Die  Vorstellung,  die  im  vollsten  Sinne  des  Wortes 
Sensation  machte,  musste  nicht  nur  in  St.  Louis  wiederholt 
werden,  sondern  der  Ruf  derselben  war  auch  nach  dem 
benachbarten  Belleville  gedrungen  und  Riese  wurde  einge- 
laden, mit  seiner  Gesellschaft  hinüber  zu  kommen  und  die 
‘Räuber’  aufzuführen.  So  wurden  denn  die  ‘Räuber’  mit 
derselben  Besetzung  auch  in  Belleville  aufgeführt,  und  da 
kein  Orchester  aufzutreiben  war,  so  zog  Hippo  Krug,  wenn 
er  auf  der  Bühne  seinen  ‘Schweizer’  und  ‘Hermann’  verar- 
beitet hatte,  einen  Domino  über  sein  Costüme,  lief  ins  Pub- 
likum, wo  vor  der  Bühne  ein  Klavier  stand,  und  spielte 
darauf  die  Zwischenakts-Musik,  wobei  ein  Herr  Ochs  mit 
Es-Clarinette  und  ein  Herr  Daun  mit  der  Violine  ihn  accom- 
pagnirten.  Nach  der  Vorstellung  wurde  wieder  die  Nacht 
hindurch  die  Einnahme  verkneipt  und  als  es  Tag  wurde, 
hatte  keiner  der  Darsteller  auch  nur  einen  Heller,  um  nach 
St.  Louis  zurückfahren  zu  können; — da  erbarmte  sich  ihrer 
der  Bierbrauer  Gottfried  Busch,  liess  seinen  grossen  Bier- 
wagen anspannen,  lud  die  ganze  Gesellschaft  hinauf  und 
führte  sie  unentgeltlich  nach  St.  Louis  zurück.”  4 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  venture,  Riese,  who,  in  the 
newspaper  advertisements  announcing  his  performances,  styled 
himself  “früherer  Direktor  der  deutschen  Oper  zu  Philadelphia 
und  Direktor  des  deutschen  Theaters  in  New  Orleans,”  announced 
a series  of  performances  under  his  directorship  in  “Rankens 
Lokal,”  at  irregular  intervals  dating  from  July  2 to  October  29, 
1842.  The  exact  date  of  the  memorable  Räuber  performance  is 
not  recorded.  The  programs  of  these  half  dozen  performances, 


4 Memoiren  II,  240  ff. 
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including  the  initial  Räuber  performance,  were  made  up  of  the 
following  plays:  Die  Räuber  und  Der  Eckensteher  Nante  im 
Verhör  each  three  times,  Die  Braut  and  Die  Himmelfahrt  eines 
Säufers  twice  each,  and  Der  Nachtwächter  and  Die  Seelenwan- 
derung once  each.  These  plays  were  announced  anonymously. 
Usually  two  or  three  of  the  shorter  plays  were  given  at  one  per- 
formance, as  was  regularly  the  custom  followed  in  the  numerous 
Volkstheater,  which  made  their  appearance  a decade  and  a half 
later,  and  in  the  Liebhabertheater,  which  occupied  the  intervening 
period. 

The  theatre  established  by  Riese  6 was  short-lived.  It  could 
lay  little  claim  to  artistic  or  dramaturgical  excellency.  But  it 
deserves  recognition  because  it  was  epoch-making  in  the  cultural 
history  of  the  German  element  of  St.  Louis.  From  it  may  be 
traced  the  history  of  the  institution,  which,  thru  the  vicissitudes 
of  more  than  seven  decades,  has  without  serious  interruption,  but 
with  varying  degrees  of  fortune  continued  to  the  present  day  to 
fulfill  a cultural  mission. 

The  period  in  the  history  of  the  German  stage  in  St.  Louis 
beginning  with  Riese’s  venture  in  1842  till  the  establishment  of 
the  St.  Louis  Opernhaus,  the  first  permanent  theatre,  in  1859, 
constitutes  the  period  of  the  beginnings.  Attempts  to  establish 
a German  theatre  on  a professional  basis  during  the  period  proved 
ineffectual  and  short-lived.  German  theatricals  during  the  greater 
part  of  this  period  rested  in  the  hands  of  amateur  or  semi-profes- 
sional organizations,  in  which  one  or  several  professional  actors 
usually  formed  the  nucleus,  around  which  a group  of  dilettantes 
concentrated  their  efforts.  The  number  of  dilettantes  who  in  the 
midst  of  their  work-a-day  activities  could  find  leisure  to  study 
roles  and  take  part  in  theatricals  was  not  a large  one,  yet  among 
the  young  men  of  that  day  there  was  a sufficient  number  of  ade- 
quate talent  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a Liebhabertheater,  who 

* Riese  imposed  upon  his  St.  Louis  friends  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
were  glad  to  rid  themselves  of  him.  They  collected  money  with  which  to 
send  him  to  Philadelphia  where  he  was  engaged  as  baritone  in  an  Italian 
opera  company.  Under  the  name  of  Benedctti  he  sang  in  Italian  opera  for 
several  years  in  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other  cities,  until  he 
lost  his  voice.  He  died  in  1859  in  the  Poor  House  on  Blackwells  Island,  New 
York. 
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showed  willingness  to  take  part.  In  consequence  it  was  always 
possible  for  a professional  actor  or  director  coming  to  the  city 
to  find  ample  support  to  enable  him  to  engage  in  his  profession. 

Of  the  Liebhabertheater  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  Riese’s 
venture  the  first  to  be  organized  was  opened  September  16,  1843, 
under  the  directorate  of  Christian  and  Louise  Thielemann. 
Thielemann  and  his  wife  were  both  experienced  actors.  Mme. 
Thielemann  (Louise  Ehlers),  prior  to  her  marriage,  had  been 
engaged  at  the  royal  theatre  in  Kassel.  Both  had  played  in  New 
York  and  New  Orleans.  They  subsequently  became  theatre  di- 
rectors in  Chicago.  The  principal  amateurs  cooperating  with 
them  were  Christian  Kribben,  a well-known  lawyer;  his  brother 
Wilhelm,  a Mississippi  River  pilot;  Benkendorf,  a journalist; 
Herman  Aschenbach,  Julius  Büchel,  A.  U.  Ross  (Post-Ross), 
Henry  Lischer,  Wilhelm  Mackwitz,  Hippo  Krug,  and  Georg 
Reichard  and  wife.  The  Thielemanns  played  with  this  organiza- 
tion for  three  successive  winter  seasons,  with  occasional  perform- 
ances in  the  summer  of  1845.  The  directorship  of  the  society» 
with  the  second  season,  however,  passed  into  the  hands  of  John 
D.  Hill,  a dilettante  who  had  played  under  Riese.  The  season 
1845-1846  closed  May  11.  A season  of  post-season  perform- 
ances followed,  for  charitable  purposes,  at  irregular  intervals, 
ending  December  12,  1846.  Performances  during  the  three 
years  of  the  existence  of  this  Liebhabertheater  had  been  bi- 
weekly. During  the  first  season  of  its  existence  performances 
were  held  “im  Salon  der  Hrn.  Angelbeck  und  Linkemeier,”  at 
Third  and  Walnut  Streets;  during  the  last  two  seasons  in  the 
Vaudeville  Theatre  at  24  North  Main  Street.  The  price  of  ad- 
mission was  fifty  cents  for  single  performances,  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  for  six  performances  by  subscription. 

Following  the  last  of  these  performances  there  was  a lull 
in  German  theatricals  for  more  than  a year,  until  this  same  group 
of  amateurs  reorganized  December  7,  1847,  under  the  presidency 
of  Adolph  Abels,  into  the  Thalia  Gesellschaft.  The  purpose  of 
the  new  society  was  not  only  to  institute  amateur  theatrical  per- 
formances, but  also  to  arrange  balls  and  other  social  gatherings 
for  the  benefit  of  its  members  and  friends.  Its  theatrical  per- 
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formances  differed  from  those  of  the  Liebhabertheater  which 
had  preceded  it  in  that  only  amateurs  were  to  take  part  and  that 
only  members  of  the  society  and  their  friends  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  performances,  tho  exception  was  made  to  the  latter 
rule  on  evenings  especially  set  aside  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
public.  The  Kribben  brothers  continued  to  be  the  spirit  and  soul 
of  the  new  organization.  It  opened  its  first  season  January  5, 
1848,  in  a building  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Pine  Streets.  Per- 
formances were  usually  given  weekly  on  Wednesday  evenings. 
The  price  of  admission  for  non-members  varied  between  twenty- 
five  and  fifty  cents. 

With  the  second  year  of  its  existence  the  Thalia  Gesellschaft 
was  reorganized  as  the  St.  Louis  Sängerbund.  With  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  society  debates  and  declamatory  exercises  became 
its  chief  activity,  to  the  exclusion  of  German  theatricals,  for  sev- 
eral years  to  follow. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  Xaver  Strasser,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  two  daughters  and  stepson,  all  actors  by  profession,  came 
to  St.  Louis.  Supported  by  local  amateurs,  among  whom  Adal- 
bert Löhr  especially  distinguished  himself,  Strasser  on  the  7th 
of  April  opened  a Liebhabertheater  in  the  “Tontine,”  on  Second 
Street  near  Elm.  After  several  performances  there  he  built  and 
moved  into  a summer  theatre  in  what  was  then  Arsenal  Park. 
Strasser  proved  a failure  as  a director.  His  theatre  in  the  “Ton- 
tine” had  promised  well.  But  his  summer  theatre — “eine  grosse 
dunkle,  nur  mit  wenigen  Luftlöchern  versehene  Bretterbude” — 
proved  a fiasco  from  the  start.  It  came  to  an  abrupt  close  August 
24,  whereupon  the  Strasser  family  at  once  left  the  city. 

Strasser’s  ill-fated  attempt  as  director  was  followed  by 
another  lull  which  lasted  until  the  dramatic  talent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Sängerbund  again  became  active.  From  February  till  May,  1852, 
the  Sängerbund  gave  biweekly  performances  in  the  old  Wash- 
ington Hall.  From  December,  1852,  till  the  spring  of  1853  it 
performed  occasionally  in  the  Varieties  Theatre,  in  the  People's 
Theatre  and  in  the  Bates  Theatre. 

In  1850  there  was  called  to  editorial  leadership  of  the 
Anzeiger  des  Westens  a man  who  more  than  any  other  one  man 
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of  his  clay  was  instrumental  in  the  cultural  and  educational  uplift 
of  the  German  element  of  St.  Louis.  “Bildung  ist  Macht”  was 
his  watchword.  He  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Frcie- 
Männer-Verein  which  established  German  schools  for  boys,  and 
evening  and  Sunday  classes  for  grown  people.  In  connection 
with  Franz  Schmidt  he  established  a school  for  girls.  He  lectured 
extensively  on  a variety  of  topics  and  even  taught,  for  a time,  in 
the  girls’  school  he  had  helped  to  establish.  Thru  the  feuilleton 
columns  of  the  Anzeiger,  of  which  he  became  sole  proprietor 
in  May,  1851,  and  thru  his  aggressive  and  somewhat  sensational 
policy  made  the  most  widely  circulating  German  newspaper  in 
the  West,  especially  in  the  Sunday  edition,  the  Westliche  Blätter, 
and  thru  the  publication  in  book  form  of  a library  of  German 
belles  lettres  he  disseminated  much  wholesome  literature  among 
his  fellow-countrymen.  This  man,  Dr.  Heinrich  Börnstein,0  had 
come  to  America  with  a varied  and  rich  experience,  not  only  as 
a journalist,  but  more  especially  as  an  actor  and  impressario  and 
playwright.  In  the  course  of  his  long  and  busy  life  of  four  score 
and  seven  years  his  varied  career  launched  him  into  diverse  fields 
of  activity,  but  the  lure  of  the  stage  constantly  attracted  him  in 
one  capacity  or  the  other.  His  old  friend  and  journalistic  col- 
league, Emil  Klauprecht,  writing  his  necrolog  from  Vienna,  says 
of  him,  “Wer  Börnstein’s  Charakter,  seine  Naturanlagen,  geistige 
Eigenschaften  und  Temperament  mit  einem  Wort  bezeichnen 
soll,  wird  ihn  ein  Theaterkind  in  der  vollsten  Bedeutung  des 


* Börnstein,  whose  father,  prior  to  his  marriage,  had  been  a successful 
actor,  was  born  in  Hamburg,  November  4,  1805.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
taken  to  Lemberg,  in  Austrian  Poland.  After  having  studied  for  a year  at 
the  University  of  Lemberg  he,  in  182t,  entered  the  Austrian  army,  in  which 
he  served  for  five  years.  In  1826  he  studied  medicine  in  Vienna,  and  at  the 
same  time  did  editorial  work  for  Carl  Eduard  Rcinold.  From  1826-1827 
he  worked  for  Bäuerle  on  the  “Theaterzeitung.”  From  1827-1828  he  was 
secretary  of  the  combined  Josephstadt  Theater  and  the  Theater  an  der  Wien, 
under  Carl.  F'or  several  years  following  he  served  as  stage  manager  in  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  cities  of  Germany  and  1 taly.  In  1841,  with  his  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1829,  he  performed  with  success  in  star  engagements  in 
the  leading  German  cities.  The  following  year  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
became  manager  first  of  the  German  Opera,  later  of  the  Italian  Opera.  Dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  days  of  1848  he  was  engaged  in  journalistic  and  literary 
pursuits  in  Paris.  With  the  return  of  Bonaparte  to  power  as  dictator.  Börn- 
stein, the  enthusiastic  advocate  of  political  freedom,  early  in  1849  emigrated 
to  America.  After  a short  stay  in  Highlands,  Illinois,  where  he  did  efficient 
service  as  physician  during  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  he  accepted  the  editorship 
of  the  Anzeiger  des  I Veslens,  March  8,  1850. 
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Wortes  nennen.  Bis  zum  Ende  ist  er  ein  solches  geblieben,  es  lag 
in  seinem  Blute,  seiner  Erziehung  und  den  Umgebungen  seiner 
Jugend.”  7 Börnstein  believed  in  the  stage  as  a great  cultural 
and  educational  and  moral  force.  He  writes  in  his  Memoiren, 
“Die  beste  Schule  der  Erwachsenen,  die  wahre  Bildung  für  das 
Volk,  bietet  immer  die  Schaubühne  und  Wahrheiten,  die  in 
Büchern  nur  zur  Kenntniss  von  Wenigen  gelangen,  dringen  von 
dem  Podium  des  Theaters  aus,  schnell  und  tief  in  die  Massen 
und  fassen  feste  Wurzeln.  Die  beste  Schule  des  Volkes  ist  und 
bleibt  eine  gute  Bühne  und  die  Aufführung  von  Lessings  ‘Nathan 
der  Weise,’  von  Schillers  ‘Don  Carlos,’  von  Goethes  ‘Faust’  und 
‘Egmont’  verbreitet  mehr  genialle  Ideen  und  hebt  und  veredelt 
die  Massen  mehr  als  alle  Bücher-  und  Katheder- Weisheit  und 
alle  Kanzelberedsamkeit.”  8 He  had  early  entertained  the  desire 
of  giving  to  St.  Louis  a German  stage  that  should  take  rank  with 
the  best  in  Germany,  but  wisely  realized  the  necessity  of  making 
a small  beginning  and  gradually  working  up  to  the  desired  goal. 
“Es  war  mein  heissester  Wunsch,  in  St.  Louis  ein  deutsches  Thea- 
ter zu  gründen,  aber  die  . . . Schwierigkeiten,  besonders  der 

Mangel  an  guten  deutschen  Schauspielern  stellten  meinen 
Wünschen  unübersteigliche  Hindernisse  entgegen; — ja  es  mussten 
noch  viele  Jahre  vergehen,  ehe  ich  an  die  Realisirung  eines  wirk- 
lichen stabilen  deutschen  Theaters  denken  konnte.  Das  Höchste, 
das  im  damaligen  Augenblicke  erreichbar  war,  waren  demnach 
Dilettanten- Vorstellungen ; aber  bessere,  sorgfältiger  vorbereitete 
und  künstlerischer  geleitete  Dilettanten- Vorstellungen,  als  man 
bisher  zu  sehen  gewohnt  gewesen  war.”  9 

To  the  end  he  had  in  view  Börnstein  in  1853  organized  the 
Philodramatische  Gesellschaft.  He  found  for  his  purpose  among 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  a number  who  showed  promise, 
with  proper  training,  of  developing  into  good  actors,  who  enthu- 
siastically embraced  his  cause  and  volunteered  their  services. 
What  they  lacked  in  innate  histrionic  ability  had  to  be  made  up 
by  diligence  and  enthusiasm.  At  first  Börnstein  himself  and  his 

'Anzeiger  des  Westens,  October  9,  1892. 

'Op.  cit.,  II,  222. 

*0p.  cit.,  II,  223. 
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talented  wife  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  work  in  the  new  organi- 
zation. Börnstein  acted  as  stage  manager  and  acted  in  the  roles 
of  bon  vivant  and  comic  character.  Under  stress  of  necessity 
it  even  became  necessary  for  him  in  several  instances  to  depart 
from  his  accustomed  line  to  play  the  part  of  fool  or  jeune  premier. 
Mme.  Börnstein — Marie  Stelzer,  in  her  youth  a danseuse  trained 
under  the  eye  of  the  French  ballet  master,  Beauval — performed 
with  much  success  as  Soubrette  of  the  organization.  The  first 
season  offered  difficulties  to  the  stage  manager.  To  adequately 
fill  the  role  of  leading  lady  (Salon-Liebhaberin)  presented  a 
problem.  Volunteers  were  not  lacking.  But  none  in  the  environ- 
ment of  the  unsophisticated  new  world  had  had  opportunity  to 
acquire  the  necessary  acquaintance  with  the  life  which  they  were 
supposed  to  interpret.  The  male  contingent  of  the  organization 
were  willing  workers,  but  the  busy  life  of  a growing  Western 
metropolis  did  not  always  afford  the  necessary  leisure  for  mem- 
orizing the  parts  assigned  them  with  the  precision  demanded  by 
an  exacting  stage  manager.  But  the  really  capable  dilettantes 
under  the  professional  guidance  of  Börnstein  and  his  wife  gained 
in  attainment  from  performance  to  performance.  The  second 
season  brought  the  acquisition  of  a very  valuable  asset  in  a young 
Austrian  physician,  Rudolf  Gussmann,  who  had  emigrated  to 
America  on  account  of  political  banishment  from  his  native  coun- 
try. Gussmann  possessed  marked  histrionic  talent  and  literary 
ability.  He  for  this  season  assumed  the  role  of  leading  gentleman 
(Salon-Liebhaber)  which  Bömstein  had  found  difficult  to  fill  to 
his  satisfaction.  The  second  season  also  profited  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  two  professional  actors  who  had  become  stranded  in  St. 
Louis,  Carl  Stein,  a character  actor  of  repute,  and  his  talented 
wife,  who  later  became  directress  of  the  German  Theatre  in  San 
Francisco.10 


“ Those  recorded  as  taking  part  in  the  performances  of  the  Philodra- 
matische  Gesellschaft  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above  were:  Messrs. 
Albert,  Aschenbach,  Assmann,  A.  S.  Bömstein,  Büchel,  Gayer,  Gensis,  Ferdi- 
nand Klünder,  Christian  Kribbcn,  Leonhard,  Lischer,  Müller,  Nebel,  Preyt- 
ner,  Schmidt,  Hermann  Schröder,  Sticrlin,  Thomas,  Warnecke,  Wild ; Mmes. 
Charton,  Frimmcl,  Koscr,  Kröger,  Müller,  Novaak,  Schiller,  Schlesiger, 
Schröder;  child  parts— Carl  Bömstein,  Kl.  Fuchs,  Georg  Hoffmann,  Kl. 
Meckel. 
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The  efforts  of  the  Philodramatische  Gesellschaft  met  with 
an  enthusiastic  and  appreciative  response  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
man public  from  the  start.  On  the  opening  evening  of  the  first 
season  two  plays  from  the  pen  of  Börnstein  were  presented  in  the 
Varieties-Theatre,  located  on  Market  Street  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Streets,  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  the  city,  before  an 
audience  which  crowded  the  house.  The  first  of  these  plays,  a 
five-act  Lustspiel,  Betrogene  Betrüger,  was  later  performed  with 
distinct  success  more  than  twenty  times  in  Vienna  and  became 
a favorite  in  the  repertory  of  many  stages  in  Germany;  the  sec- 
ond, a “Lebensbild  aus  dem  Deutsch-Amerikanertum”  entitled 
Deutsche  Einwanderung  und  deutsche  Gesellschaft,  became  part 
of  the  repertory  of  practically  every  German  dilettante  stage  in 
the  United  States  at  that  time.  This  initial  success  augured  well 
for  the  future  of  the  organization.  It  played  weekly  for  four 
winter  seasons  with  growing  artistic  success.  Houses  were  re- 
ported good,  even  in  bad  weather.  During  the  winter  of  1854- 
1855  the  organization  suffered  competition  at  the  hands  of  a com- 
pany managed  by  Benrodt,  which  the  latter  recruited  largely  from 
the  ranks  of  a company  to  which  he  had  belonged,  which  had 
been  brought  to  St.  Louis  from  Louisville  in  the  summer  of  1854 
by  Julius  Bötzow  for  a series  of  performances  beginning  July  3. 
The  keen  rivalry  that  existed  made  the  Philodramatische  Gesell- 
schaft more  determined  to  put  forth  their  efforts.  In  consequence 
a professional  stage  attempting  to  play  three  times  per  week, 
entailing  the  expenses  of  salaried  players,  after  a short-lived 
season  beginning  November  20,  had  to  succumb  by  the  middle 
of  February  to  the  superior  performances  of  their  competitors, 
whose  popularity  made  it  possible  for  them  to  utilize  the  larger 
Bates  Theatre  after  Benrodt  had  got  possession  of  the  Varieties. 
It  spelled  failure  for  Benrodt  to  attempt  to  stage  plays  beyond 
the  possibilities  of  his  limited  ensemble.  What  he  lacked  in  qual- 
ity he  attempted  to  make  up  by  use  of  the  sensational.  His  adver- 
tisements for  Goethe’s  Fatist,  for  example,  contained  the  com- 
ment, “Zum  Schlüsse  des  Stückes  Fausts  Höllenfahrt!  Erster 
Tableau  mit  Brillant  Feuerwerk!”  The  Anzeiger  des  Westens, 
Börnstein’s  paper,  echoes  the  rivalry  between  the  two  stages.  In 
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a review  of  a performance  of  the  Philodramatische  Gesellschaft 
that  is  typical  it  says : 

“Es  ist  interessant  und  für  die  Darsteller  anregend,  vor 
einem  solchen  gebildeten,  empfänglichen  und  kunstsinnigen 
Publikum  zu  spielen,  und  die  stets  gedrängt  vollen  Häuser 
bei  der  Aufführung  einfacher  Lust  und  Schauspiele  stehen 
im  erfreulichen  Contrast  zu  jenem  Treiben,  wo  mit  ellen- 
langen Zetteln  und  Trommlern  und  Trompeten  und  Geigern 
und  Pfeifern  auf  den  Ankündigungen,  Göthes  und  Schillers 
Meisterwerke  zusammengestrichen,  verstümmelt  und  ver- 
hunzt von  anderthalb  Schauspielern  und  einem  Dutzend 
Statisten  vor  leeren  Bänken  herabgeleiert  werden.  Der 
Kuntsinn  des  hiesigen  deutschen  Publikums  hat  sich  abermals 
glänzend  bewährt,  es  hat  bewiesen,  dass  es  sich  keinen  Sand 
in  die  Augen  streuen  und  sich  nicht  durch  grosse  Annoncen 
und  atemlose  Puffs  verblüffen  lässt,  sondern  richtiger  Weise 
eine  gerundete,  naturgetreue  und  von  einem  lebendigen 
Geiste  durchwehte  Darstellung  eines  guten  Lust  — oder 
Schauspieles  einer  ‘Höllenfahrt  mit  Brillant-Feuerwerk’  oder 
irgend  einen  ‘grossen  Banditen’  vorzieht.  Wir  kennen  unser 
deutsches  Publikum  hier  und  sind  stolz  darauf  und  eben 
darum  auch  nur  laden  wir  uns  alle  die  Mühen  und  Plagen, 
die  Opfer  und  Anstrengungen  auf,  die  die  Organisation 
und  Aufrechthaltung  einer  Dilettanten-Biihne  unabweisslich 
mit  sich  bringt.’’ *  11 

The  Philodramatische  Gesellschaft  during  the  first  three 
seasons  of  its  activity  donated  the  net  proceeds  of  its  perform- 
ances to  charitable  purposes.  Its  announcement  states:  “Das 
Privat-lnteresse  hat  mit  diesen  Vorstellungen  gar  nichts  zu  thun, 
— im  Gegenteile  müssen  alle  Darsteller,  mit  Vernachlässigung 
ihrer  eigenen  Geschäfte,  Opfer  an  Zeit,  Mühe  und  selbst  Geld 
bringen; — aber  sie  thun  es  gern,  weil  es  dem  doppelten  Zwecke 
gilt ; den  Geschmack  und  Sinn  für  deutsche  Kunst  hier  zu  heben 
und  gute  und  nützliche  Anstalten  befördern  zu  können.’’ 12  The 
Deutsche  Einwanderungsgesellschaft,  the  Deutsche  Frauen- 
verein— organizations  designed  chiefly  to  aid  newly  arrived  immi- 
grants— the  Freie  Gemeinde  in  New  Bremen,  the  German  Orphan 


"Anzeiger  des  Westens,  February  22,  1855. 

11 Anzeiger  des  Westens,  January  15,  1854. 
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Home  and  similar  institutions  were  the  chief  beneficiaries.  With 
the  fourth  season  the  plans  of  the  organization  and  consequently 
the  financial  obligations  of  the  members  became  more  preten- 
tious. It  therefore  avowedly  became  a professional  organization, 
announcing  that  henceforth  the  proceeds  of  the  performances 
would  be  divided  among  the  performers  on  a pro  rata  basis 
according  to  degree  of  sendee  rendered.  For  the  organization 
was  at  no  time  to  become  a private  enterprise,  but  to  be  conducted 
on  a republican  basis. 

With  the  termination  of  the  Philodramatische  Gesellschaft 
the  Liebhabertheater  may  be  said  to  have  played  their  role  in  the 
history  of  the  German  stage  in  St.  Louis.  During  the  winter  of 
1857-1858  the  St.  Louis  Turn  Verein  gave  regular  Sunday  per- 
formances. During  subsequent  seasons  the  newspapers  continue 
to  announce  performances  by  one  or  the  other  Turn  Verein  or 
other  organization.  But  such  performances  in  time  became  more 
and  more  occasional.  They  did  not  always  please  the  directors  of 
the  regular  professional  German  stage,  for  they  kept  away  from 
the  regular  theatre  many  who  would  otherwise  have  attended. 
As  late  as  1909  one  of  the  directors  of  the  professional  stage  took 
occasion  in  a brief  historical  sketch  of  the  German  stage  in  St. 
Louis,  submitted  to  the  Mississippi  Blatter  (March  14,  1909)  to 
lodge  such  a complaint,  saying,  “An  Liebhabertheatem  war  näm- 
lich auch  in  den  sechziger  Jahren  ebensowenig  ein  Mangel,  wie 
in  dem  jüngsten  Jahrzehnt,  in  welchem  sie  als  Anhängsel  von 
Gesang-  und  Turnvereinen  den  jeweiligen  Theater-Unternehmern 
bald  grösseren,  bald  geringeren  pekuniären  Schaden  zugefügt 
haben.“ 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  a German  theatre  after  the 
cessation  of  activities  by  the  Philodramatische  Gesellschaft  was 
made  by  Ed.  Herrmann.  October  28,  1856,  he  instituted  a Ger- 
man stage  in  the  Varieties  Theatre.  Herrman  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared after  the  second  performance,  whereupon  Robert  A. 
Wolff  reopened  the  theatre  November  30.  His  company  included 
six  former  members  of  the  Philodramatische  Gesellschaft — 
Assmann,  Klünder,  Schmidt,  Stierlin,  Mme.  Koser  und  Mme. 
Novack.  Other  members  of  the  company  were  Dardenne  (a 
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comedian,  formerly  director  of  the  Stadttheater  in  Augsburg), 
Düringer  and  Fredeking  (from  the  Volkstheater  in  Chicago), 
Bernhard  Meissner,  Steinberg  (from  New  Orleans),  Mmes, 
Marie  Dardenne,  Meissner  and  Maria  Wolff.  Wolff  played 
with  varying  fortune  till  March  8,  when  he  gave  up  the  director- 
ship. The  company  then  played  under  direction  of  a committee 
appointed  from  its  members  until  April  13.  During  the  latter 
period  Carl  Stein  and  Lola  Montez  played  with  the  company  in 
starring  parts,  the  former  as  Shylock  in  a performance  of  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  the  latter  in  four  performances  of  Lola 
Montez  in  Bayern.  The  non-success  of  the  season  was  due  chiefly 
to  an  attempt  to  perform  three  times  weekly  in  plays  beyond  the 
capacity  of  a limited  ensemble.  Wolff  made  efforts  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  the  ranks  of  his  company.  But  the  country  offered  no 
supply  of  available  actors  from  which  to  recruit  them. 

The  performances  of  the  Philodramatische  Gesellschaft  had 
served  the  purpose  they  had  been  designed  to  attain — namely,  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  German  theatre.  But  thru  lack  of  a 
director  who  would  live  up  to  standards  artistically  sufficiently 
exacting  to  immediately  follow  up  the  work  of  the  Philodra- 
matische Gesellschaft,  the  Volkstheater  soon  usurped  the  field. 
The  interest  in  German  theatricals  which  had  been  aroused  was 
soon  capitalized  by  the  proprietors  of  summer  gardens  and  beer 
halls.  The  first  of  these  Volkstheater  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
the  activities  of  the  Philodramatische  Gesellschaft  was  opened 
in  Ruedi’s  Volksgarten,  on  Second  Street  between  Mulberry  and 
Lombard  Streets,  on  Sunday,  August  2,  1857.  During  the  winter 
of  1857-1858  Ferdinand  Klünder  attempted  to  rehabilitate  the 
German  stage  in  the  Varieties  Theatre.  Klunder’s  company  con- 
tained good  material.  In  its  ranks  were  included  Robert  Gilbert 
(villain  and  character  roles,  from  the  Stadttheater  in  Philadel- 
phia), Anton  Föllger,  Bötzow,  Louis  Pelosi,  Carl  Worrett  (stage 
director,  from  Chicago),  Assman  and  Stierlin  (formerly  of  the 
Philodramatische  Gesellschaft)  and  Mmes.  Bötzow,  Meissner 
and  Maria  Pelosi.  During  the  first  part  of  the  season  Kronfeld, 
from  the  Hoftheater  in  Darmstadt,  and  during  February  Schunck 
and  his  wife,  of  the  Deutsches  Theater  in  Cincinnati,  performed 
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with  the  company  in  starring  parts.  Mme.  Bömstein  appeared 
with  the  company  from  time  to  time.  She  played  without  com- 
pensation, solely  in  the  interest  of  art.  But  Kliinder’s  venture, 
due  to  various  causes,  was  not  a success.  Occasionally  the  per- 
formances, especially  those  given  with  the  aid  of  the  visiting 
players,  reached  a plane  which  won  words  of  commendation 
from  the  pen  of  the  critic.  Lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  players,  however,  and  the  attendant  insufficient  rehearsals — 
the  critic  ofttimes  had  occasion  to  find  fault  on  the  score  of  poorly 
memorized  or  poorly  interpreted  parts — caused  the  performances 
in  many  instances  to  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  the  Philo- 
dramatische  Gesellschaft,  to  which  the  newspapers  constantly  refer 
as  the  high-water  mark  in  German  theatricals  in  the  city  up  to 
that  time.  Kliinder’s  stage  therefore  did  not  attract  the  patron- 
age of  those  who  could  afford  a good  theatre.  Moreover,  the 
season  was  one  of  financial  depression  generally.  “Shinplaster” 
was  accepted  far  below  par.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  flocked 
to  the  inexpensive  Volkstheater,  where  the  price  of  admission 
was  usually  advertised  as  “io  cents,  wofür  ein  Glass  Bier  verab- 
reicht wird,”  or  where  admission  was  free  as  an  inducement  to 
the  public  to  come  spend  their  money  with  the  proprietor  of  the 
beer  hall  or  garden  with  which  the  stage  was  connected,  and 
where  a dance  usually  followed  the  performance.  During  the 
summer  of  1857  and  the  ensuing  winter,  in  competition  to  Kliin- 
der’s  enterprise,  the  theatre  in  Ruedi’s  Volksgarten  usually  played 
three  times  weekly.  The  level  of  performances  of  the  Volks- 
theater  which  the  economic  situation  of  the  people  had  helped 
make  popular  soon  shaped  popular  taste  and  created  a demand  for 
such  performances.  During  the  summer  of  1858  the  theatre  in 
Ruedi’s  Volksgarten  played  daily,  and  three  other  German  stages 
— the  Deutsches  National  Theater,  established  in  Flora  Garten, 
on  South  Seventh  Street,  May  22,  by  Gilbert  and  Schunck,  the 
one  in  the  Tyroler  Halle,  at  2 Carondolet  Avenue,  and  the  St. 
Georges  Theater,  on  DeKalb  Street  between  Barton  and  Victor — 
less  frequently,  the  first  two  usually  three  times  per  week,  the  lat- 
ter on  Sundays.  During  the  winter  of  1858-1859  the  Volksthea- 
ter  brought  the  number  of  German  stages  in  St.  Louis  up  to  eight. 
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Of  these  one,  representing  an  attempt  by  Jules  Bonent  to  estab- 
lish a first-class  stage  in  the  Varieties  Theatre,  with  prices  at  fifty, 
thirty-five  and  fifteen  cents,  proved  short-lived.  Of  the  Volks- 
theater  those  in  Ruedi’s  Volksgarten,  in  Flora  Garten,  and  in  the 
St.  Louis  Stadt  Theater  (formerly  Bechner's  Varieties),  on  Fifth 
Street  between  Morgan  Street  and  Franklin  Avenue,  usually 
announced  daily  performances.  The  others  advertised  irregu- 
larly or  not  at  all,  but  usually  played  several  times  weekly  or 
daily.  The  theatre  in  Flora  Garten,  admission  to  which  was  usu- 
ally twenty-five  cents,  was  the  only  one  which  received  occasional 
recognition  from  the  newspapers  outside  the  advertising  columns. 
A contributor  to  the  Anzeiger  des  Westens  for  December  24, 

1858,  appraises  it  as  ranking  first  among  the  eight  stages  playing 
at  that  time.  During  the  summer  of  1859  the  number  of  German 
theatres  in  St.  Louis  reached  fifteen.  Most  of  these  were  ephe- 
meral. Changes  in  management  and  personnel  were  frequent  in 
all.  Notice  of  them  disappears  entirely  with  the  establishment  of 
the  first  permanent  German  theatre  in  St.  Louis,  in  September, 

1859,  with  the  exception  of  a series  of  performances  in  Flora 
Garten  from  November  21,  i860,  to  March  31,  1861,  under  the 
management  of  Emil  Höchster  and  O.  Schadt.13  The  theatres 
in  Ruedi’s  Volksgarten  and  in  Flora  Garten,  and  the  one  con- 
ducted by  Alexander  Pfeiffer  in  Apollo  Garten,  on  Fourth  Street 
between  Poplar  and  Plum,  from  May  23  to  September  5,  1859, 
were  resuscitated  after  the  disturbances  attending  the  Civil  War 
had  terminated  the  permanent  German  theatre  established  in  Sep- 
tember, 1859,  but  only  the  Apollo  Garten  Theater  was  destined 
to  flourish.  It  played  winter  and  summer  with  but  slight  inter- 
ruption under  frequent  change  of  management  thru  the  winter 
season  1890-1891. 

If  we  stop  to  view  in  perspective  the  development  of  the  stage 
during  this  period  of  the  beginnings,  the  performances  of  the 
Philodramatische  Gesellschaft,  from  the  standpoint  of  dramatur- 


uThe  Flora  Garten  ensemble  for  this  season  consisted  of  Messrs.  Schöne, 
Mähl,  Hafner,  Beekier,  Werber,  Petersen,  Weber,  Seifert,  Eugen;  Mmcs. 
Sehadt-Meaubert,  Taraskiewicz,  Mühl ; Mile.  Weber,  and  Lina  Burgk  (child 
parts). 
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gical  excellency,  stand  out  as  the  high-water  mark.  The  Philo- 
dramatische  Gesellschaft  wisely  limited  its  efforts  to  the  class  of 
plays  commensurate  with  the  capacity  of  its  ensemble.  Under 
the  guidance  of  Börnstein,  a man  of  indefatigable  energy,  who  in 
business  circles  had  the  reputation  of  getting  the  maximum  of 
work  out  of  his  employees,14  the  performances  of  the  society 
gained  unstinted  praise  in  press  reports.  Most  of  the  comment 
on  the  stage  of  this  period  must  be  gleaned  from  the  columns  of 
Börnstein’s  paper.  Its  relative  validity  is  in  a measure  attested, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  subsequent  critics  ofttimes  take  the  per- 
formances of  the  Philodramatische  Gesellschaft  as  the  basis  for 
comparative  judgment  in  estimating  later  performances.  Other 
stages  statistically  show  a larger  per  cent  of  plays  of  literary 
worth  presented,  but  such  plays  were  usually  given  with  limited 
ensemble,  or  by  amateurs  who  lacked  the  guidance  of  the  experi- 
enced artist.  Press  comment  upon  the  plays  of  the  Liebhaber- 
theater preceding  the  activity  of  the  Philodramatische  Gesell- 
schaft was  usually  favorable,  but  it  was  avowedly  so  “mit  Berück- 
sichtigung der  Verhältnisse.”15 


II.  1859-1861. 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  OPERNHAUS. 

When  Börnstein,  due  to  the  pressure  of  business  activities 
which  demanded  his  time  and  attention,  reliquished  his  interest 


14  Cf.  William  Hyde.  Encyclopedia  of  the  History  of  St.  Louis  (New 
York,  Louisville,  St.  Louis:  The  Southern  History  Co.,  1899),  J,  44- 

“A  statistical  survey  of  the  plays  produced  on  the  several  stages  during 
the  various  periods  in  the  history  of  the  German  drama  on  the  St.  Louis 
stage  will  indicate  the  relative  character  and  literary  value  of  the  several 
stages.  For  comparative  purposes  the  statistical  survey  of  the  several  stages 
for  the  period  of  the  beginnings  and  for  subsequent  periods  is  arranged  in 
tabulated  form  in  the  appendix  following  the  narrative  portion  of  this  work. 
For  the  period  of  the  beginnings  the  repertoires  of  the  various  amateur 
theatres,  including  the  Turnverein  performances,  are  included  in  the  statistical 
survey:  for  the  period  after  1859,  only  performances  on  the  several  profes- 
sional stages.  Opera  performances  arc  included  where  they  form  a part  of 
the  repertory  of  a regular  German  stage. 
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in  the  Philodramatische  Gesellschaft,  he  announced  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  relinquish  permanently  his  professional  interest 
in  the  stage.  But  opportunity  needed  but  present  itself  to  induce 
the  actor  and  impressario  of  eighteen  years’  experience  on  the 
European  stage  to  change  his  mind.  The  Varieties  Theatre  prop- 
erty had  not  been  a paying  investment  to  its  owners.  It  was 
accordingly  sold  at  a bargain  to  two  public-spirited  citizens  of 
St.  Louis,  Captain  Eads  and  Mr.  Dickson,  whose  purpose  it  was 
not  to  make  money  out  of  the  new  investment,  but  to  save  the 
property  to  St.  Louis  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  built. 
They  had  the  building  renovated  and  approached  Börnstein  with 
the  proposal  to  take  over  the  management  thereof.  Börnstein 
acquiesced.  He  placed  the  editorial  columns  of  his  paper  in  the 
hands  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Bernavs,  an  experienced 
journalist  who  had  emigrated  to  America  with  him,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  technical  details  of  the  paper  in  the  hands  of  his 
eldest  son.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  devote  the  major  part  of  his 
time  to  the  new  venture,  which,  tho  destined  to  be  short-lived, 
was  to  give  St.  Louis  the  best  permanent  theatre  it  had  yet  had, 
and  after  its  suspension,  was  to  have  for  some  years  to  follow. 
The  St.  Louis  Opernhaus  represents  the  first  Blütezeit  of  German 
theatricals  in  St.  Louis. 

Börnstein  announced  his  aims  and  intentions  with  reference 
to  the  new  undertaking  in  a series  of  articles  in  the  columns  of 
his  paper.  They  are  contained  essentially  in  an  excerpt  from  the 
first  of  them : 

“Es  ist  uns  dabei  vor  Allem  darum  zu  thun,  den  richti- 
gen Standpunkt  festzustellen,  den  eine  deutsche  Bühne  in 
St.  Louis  einnehmen  kann  und  soll  und  zugleich  das  Ver- 
hältniss  dieser  Bühne  zum  Publicum  und  umgekehrt,  näher 
zu  beleuchten.  Wir  wollen  hier  nicht  in  die  vielbesprochene 
Frage  eingehen,  ob  die  Bühne  eine  Notwendigkeit  für  den 
Bildungsgang  und  das  gesellige  Leben  eines  Volkes  sei,  wir 
wollen  hier  nicht  den  Einfluss  derselben  auf  Pflege  und 
Entwickelung  der  nationalen  Literatur  und  Kunst  hervor- 
heben, wir  wollen  uns  einfach  mit  der  praktischen  Frage 
beschäftigen:  ‘Ist  ein  deutsches  Theater  in  St.  Louis  ein 
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Bediirfniss  und  kann  es  daher  bestehen?’  Die  eigentliche 
Lösung  dieser  Frage  kann  nur  durch  ein  Experiment,  durch 
die  Erfahrung  gebracht  werden  und  wir  können  nur  von 
anderen,  namentlich  von  europäischen,  Theater-Verhält- 
nissen, ziemlich  unsichere  Schlüsse  ziehen.  In  Deutschland 
hat  eine  Stadt,  die  12-15,000  Einwohner  zählt,  ein  Theater, 
das  über  der  Mittelmässigkeit  steht  und  Städte  von  30-50,000 
Einwohnern  haben  eine  gute,  stabile  Bühne  mit  Oper  and 
Schauspiel.  St.  Louis  hat  eine  deutsche  Bevölkerung  von 
60,000  Köpfen,  und  diese  Bevölkerung  ist  durchschnittlich 
wohlhabender  und  zugleich  lebenslustiger,  als  die  gleiche 
Bevölkerungszahl  irgend  einer  grossen  Stadt  in  Deutschland. 
In  Deutschland  haben  Städte  wie  Hamburg,  Bremen  und 
Wien  vier  bis  fünf  grosse  Theater,  die  Sommertheatcr  in 
den  Umgebungen  gar  nicht  gerechnet.  Nun  unser  St.  Louis 
hat  in  diesem  Sommer  an  fünfzehn  Sommertheater  des  ver- 
schiedensten Calibers  gehabt  und  wenn  die  Unternehmer, 
ihrer  grossen  Unkosten  halber,  auch  keine  Schätze  sammel- 
ten, so  zeigte  sich  doch  von  Seite  des  Publicums  ein  lebhafter 
Besuch  und  eine  grosse  Theaterlust.  Alles  wäre  sehr 
ermuthigend,  wenn — die  Erfahrung  vergangener  Jahre  nicht 
wäre.  Ausser  der  philodramatischen  Gesellschaft,  die  stets 
volle  Häuser  hatte,  die  aber  auch  nur  10  bis  20  Vorstel- 
lungen in  einem  ganzen  Winter  gab,  haben  alle  folgenden 
regulären  Theater-Di rectionen  theils  höchst  mittelmässige, 
theils  absolut  schlechte  Geschäfte  gemacht.  . . . 

“Bei  einer  Bevölkerung  von  60,000  Menschen  sollte 
man  doch,  selbst  bei  ganz  bescheidener  Stützung,  fünf  Pro- 
cent als  Theater- Publicum  anschlagen  können ; das  gäbe  von 
60,000  Deutschen  drei  tausend  Theaterbesucher.  Nun  denn, 
wenn  von  diesen  drei  tausand  jeder  Einzelne  nur  einmal  in 
der  Woche  das  Theater  besucht,  so  kann  eine  gute  deutsche 
Bühne  hier  bestehen;  wenigstens  ist  ihr  dann  ein  Stamm- 
publicum  gesichert  und  die  Fremden  und  Durchreisenden 
und  jene  unregelären  Theaterbesucher,  die  nur  bei  beson- 
deren Gelegenheiten  ins  Theater  gehn,  müssen  dann  den 
etwaigen  Ausfall  decken.  Unsere  Leser  werden  gestehen, 
dass  wir  sehr  bescheidene  Anforderungen  an  die  Unter- 
stützung des  Theater- Publicums  machen  und  dass  man 
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glauben  sollte,  diese  Wünsche  und  ihre  Erfüllung  lägen  im 
Bereiche  der  Möglichkeit  und  würden  sich  wohl  verwirk- 
lichen. Wir  wünschen  und  hoffen  es,  denn  sonst  hätten  wir 
die  Aufgabe  nicht  unternommen,  mit  deren  Lösung  wir  uns 
jetzt  beschäftigen,  wir  haben  von  Anfang  an  das  feste  Ver- 
trausen  gehabt,  dass  die  deutsche  Bevölkerung  von  St.  Louis 
ihr  eigenes  deutsches  Theater  haben  und  erhalten  könne,  und 
in  diesem  Vertrauen  haben  wir  gehandelt. 

“An  abrathenden  und  warnenden  Stimmen  hat  es  nicht 
gefehlt;  Männer,  die  wir  zu  unseren  wahren  Freunden 
zählen,  widerrieten  uns  ein  deutsches  Theaterunternehmen 
zu  beginnen,  sie  stellten  uns  vor,  wie  wir  unbedingt  viel 
bessere  Geschäfte  machen  müssten,  wenn  wir  uns  nicht  bloss 
auf  einen  Theil  des  Publicums  beschränkten,  sondern,  wie 
die  amerikanischen  Theater,  auf  das  ganze  Publicum,  Ameri- 
kaner und  Deutsche,  Irländer  und  Engländer,  speculirten. 
Wir  gestanden  ihnen  zu,  dass  sie  Recht  hätten,  und  dass  wir 
als  Geschäftsmann  unzweifelhaft  sicherer  und  vorteilhafter 
speculiren  würden,  wenn  wir  heute  eine  italienische  Oper 
und  morgen  ein  englisches  Schauspiel,  diesen  Monat  die 
Ravels  und  im  nächsten  die  Martinettis  vorführten,  aber  wir 
bemerkten  zugleich,  dass  der  Gedanke  ...  in  St.  Louis 
eine  stabile,  gute,  deutsche  Bühne  zu  begründen,  uns  viel 
verlockender  sei,  dass  wir  diesem  Gedanken  und  diesem 
Wunsche  schon  früher  vier  Jahre  angestrengter  Bemühungen 
mit  der  philodramatischen  Gesellschaft  geopfert  hätten  und 
dass  wir  nun,  wo  Mittel  und  Unterstützung,  wo  die  Zahl  der 
darstellenden  Kräfte  und  die  Theaterlust  des  Publicums 
gestiegen  seien,  ernst  entschlossen  wären,  wenigstens  einen 
ernsten  Versuch  zur  Durchführung  dieser  unserer  Lieblings- 
idee zu  machen  und  weder  Mühen,  noch  Opfer  zu  scheuen, 
um  sie  zu  realisiren. 

“Das  Publicum  kennt  somit  unsern  Standpunkt  als  The- 
ateruntemehmer,  es  ist  nicht  Speculationstrieb,  nicht  Gewinn- 
sucht, die  uns  leiten,  denn  der  Gewinn  eines  Theaterunter- 
nehmers hier  ist  noch  immer  ein  sehr  problematischer  gewe- 
sen und  obenein  ‘haben  wir  zu  leben,’  wie  man  im  gewöhn- 
lichen Leben  zu  sagen  pflegt,  und  diese  Zeitung  giebt  uns  so 
sichere  und  so  reichliche  Erträgnisse,  dass  wir  uns  wohl 
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damit  bescheiden  können.  Wir  wollen  also  bei  dem  Theater- 
annehmen  nicht  reich  werden,  wir  sind  sogar,  in  den  ersten 
Jahren  wenigstens,  auf  Opfer  gefasst,  und  wenn  wir  uns 
diese  Opfer  und  mehr  noch  die  ungeheure  Mühe  und  Arbeit, 
die  eine  Theater-Direction  mit  sich  bringt,  aufladen,  so 
geschiedt  es,  um  in  dem  deutschen  St.  Louis  ein  deutsches 
Theater  herzustellen  und  fest  zu  begründen,  das  der  Zahl, 
der  Stellung,  der  Bildung  und  dem  Einflüsse  unserer 
deutschen  Bevölkerung  entspricht.”  10 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  a period  of  heated  political 
controversy  a man  of  the  prominence  of  Börnstein,  to  whom 
political  plotting  was  second  nature,  who  in  the  columns  of  his 
paper  had  undertaken  to  rule  the  rising  emancipation  movement, 
should  at  the  instigation  of  political  animosity  in  unfriendly 
quarters  have  the  sincerity  of  his  motives  questioned.  But  his 
contention  that  his  was  not  a money-making  scheme,  but  a pur- 
suit in  the  interest  of  art  and  culture  at  least,  the  sequel  of  events 
does  not  disprove. 

Börnstein  leased  the  former  Varieties  Theatre,  which  he  now 
called  the  St.  Louis  Opernhaus,  for  a period  of  ten  years.  He 
at  once  had  an  extensive  theatrical  library  containing  the  best 
classics  and  contemporary  plays  forwarded  to  him  from  Vienna 
and  Leipzig.  He  had  a goodly  supply  of  necessary  stage  scenery 
painted  by  a capable  Austrian  stage  painter,  Ferdinand  Kurz. 
From  a stranded  Italian  opera  company  he  acquired  a copiously 
stocked  wardrobe  more  pretentious  than  that  of  most  of  the 
smaller  court  theatres  in  Germany.  His  ensemble  was  recruited 
from  the  best  talent  available  in  the  country  in  so  far  as  it  was 
not  permanently  engaged  in  New  York.  In  addition  to  Börnstein 
himself  and  his  talented  wife,  the  ensemble  included  such  first- 
rate  talent  as  Alexander  Pfeiffer,  actor  of  heroic  and  character 
parts;  Karoline  Lindemann,  character  and  mother  parts,  and 
Julius  Ascher,  comedian  and  character  actor.17  The  first  two, 

“ Anzeiger  des  Westens,  August  28,  1858. 

11  The  other  members  of  the  ensemble  were  Adolphi,  by-parts;  Wilhelm 
Bcrben,  villain  and  comic  parts;  Ehnler,  by-parts,  servants;  Fortner,  leading 
comedian  (part  of  first  season) ; Anton  Föllger,  jeune  premier;  Julius  Gross- 
mann,  leading  gentleman,  bonvivants,  comic  parts;  Emil  Höchster,  gallants, 
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who  had  appeared  in  New  York,  the  Almanack  der  deutschen 
Bühnen  in  Amerika  lauded  as  the  best  talent  on  the  New  York 
stage  at  the  time  of  their  appearance  there.18 

Pfeiffer  had  enjoyed  extensive  reputation  and  high  rank  as 
an  actor  in  Germany.  Expression  of  liberal  political  views  had 
led  to  a difference  with  the  manager  of  the  theatre  at  Mannheim, 
Baden,  which  determined  him  to  emigrate  to  this  country.  Mme.' 
Lindemann  (nee  Müller)  had  received  her  tutelage  under  Char- 
lotte Birch- Pfeiffer  in  Zürich  and  had  afterward  scored  a triumph 
in  Darmstadt.  Ascher  had  appeared  successfully  in  Berlin.  The 
members  of  the  ensemble  were  all  engaged  for  a period  of  eighteen 
months.  It  was  Börnstein’s  plan  to  play  summer  and  winter 
without  interruption.  In  announcing  his  plans  he  wrote: 

“Ein  Theater,  zu  dem  jedes  Mal  bei  Beginn  des  Winters 
ein  Dutzend  Schauspieler  und  Schauspielerinnen  zusam- 
mengctrommelt  werden,  die  sich  nicht  kennen  and  verstehen, 
die  dann  über  Hals  und  Kopf  in  ein  Noth-Repertoire  hin- 
eingestürzt werden,  um,  wenn  sie  anfangen  sich  zusammen- 
zuspielen und  ein  Ensemble  zu  bilden,  wieder  entlassen  zu 
werden,  sobald  der  Frühling  und  die  ersten  Schwalben 
kommen, — ein  solches  one-horse-concern  haben  wir  in 
Europa  nie  geführt  und  möchten  es  auch  hier  nicht.  Dieses 
Exploitiren  einer  Winter- Saison,  ohne  alle  Rücksicht  auf 
höhere  Kunstzwecke,  könnte  uns  nicht  befriedigen.  Können 
wir  hier  nicht  ein  stabiles  und  gutes  deutsches  Theater  her- 
stellen,  womit  wir  jetzt  den  Versuch  beginnen,  so  bleibt  uns 
nichts  übrig,  als  die  deutsche  Bühne  hier,  wenn  auch  mit 
Bedauern,  ihrem  Schicksale  zu  überlassen  und  unser  Theater 
in  anderer  Weise,  gleich  den  übrigen  amerikanischen  Thea- 
tern auf  das  Möglichst-Beste  zu  ververthen.”  19 


naive  parts;  Kinklin,  by-parts;  Arthur  Kampmann,  gallants;  Louis  Mcnschke, 
servants,  by-parts ; Friedrich  Röpenack,  character  and  villain  parts,  fathers ; 
Schwan,  fathers  and  character  parts;  G.  W.  Stierlin,  comedian;  Wilson. 
Walter,  Schüler,  by-parts;  Mile.  Börnstein,  jeunc  premiere,  by-parts;  Mme. 
Alwine  Drcmmel,  jeunc  premiere,  by-parts ; Mile.  1 lalcnz,  jeunc  premiere, 
by-parts ; Mme.  Rohardine  Otto,  leading  lady ; Mme.  Louise  Riedel,  comic 
old  women ; Mme.  Pfeiffer,  mothers  and  comic  old  women.  The  complete 
personnel  of  the  theatre,  including  property  master  and  assistants,  numbered 
about  forty. 

"Heinrich  Schmidt,  Almanack  der  deutschen  Bühnen  in  Amerika  (New 
York:  G.  B.  Teubner,  i860),  I,  14  ff. 

**  Anseiger  des  Westens,  September  4,  1859. 
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The  St.  Louis  Opernhaus  was  formally  opened  September 
15,  l859-  In  order  to  afford  time  for  the  new  theatrical  com- 
pany to  assemble  and  hold  necessary  rehearsals  the  German  the- 
atrical season  proper  was  prefaced  by  a series  of  twenty  opera 
performances  by  Signora  Parodi’s  Italian  Opera  Company.  The 
company,  which  included, as  principals  the  prima  donnas  Teresa 
Parodi  and  Karline  Alaino,  the  tenor  Giovanni  Sbiglia,  the  bari- 
tone F.  Gnone  and  the  basso  N.  Barili,  was  pronounced  by  critics 
to  have  been  superior  to  that  of  Strakosch  and  others  which  had 
previously  visited  St.  Louis.  It  presented  La  Traviata  four  times, 
Polinto  three  times,  II  Trovatore,  Lucia  di  Lammertnoorc,  Norma, 
Ernani  and  Lucrecia  Borgia  each  twice,  and  La  Favorita,  Rigo- 
let te  and  II  Babicre  di  Siviglia  each  once.20 

The  theatrical  season  opened  October  r w'ith  a performance 
of  Goethe's  Egmont.  Performances  were  given  daily.  The  sea- 
son promised  well.  The  repertory  presented  showed  that  the 
director  was  working  toward  the  artistic  and  cultural  goal  he  had 
set  before  him.  The  hundredth  anniversary  of  Schiller’s  birth 
was  commemorated  in  the  Opernhaus  by  a series  of  Schiller’s 
plays.  His  Räuber,  Kabale  und  Liebe,  Ficsco,  Maria  Stuart, 
Wallensteins  Tod  and  Wilhelm  Tell  were  presented  on  November 
6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11  respectively.  The  series  was  prefaced 
November  5 by  a performance  of  Laube’s  Karlsschüler.  Except- 
ing a Sunday  performance  of  Hersch’s  Anna  Lisa,  three  classic 


" Signora  Parodi’s  Company  returned  to  the  St.  Louis  Opernhaus  Decem- 
ber 27  for  a series  of  performances,  at  which  the  following  operas  were 
given:  Norma,  La  Traviata,  and  Don  Giovanni,  each  twice;  II  Trovatore, 
Lucia  di  Lammermoore,  Lucrecia  Borgia  and  Polinto,  once.  later  in  the 
season  the  French  opera  company  from  New  Orleans  with  Mmc.  Dalmont- 
Mcssmacre  as  prima  donna,  Demoiselle  D’Arcy  as  Soubrette,  M.  Philippe  as 
tenor,  gave  a number  of  performances  which  alternated  with  the  German 
theatrical  performances.  In  April,  1861,  Madame  Colson’s  Italian  Opera 
Company  gave  a series  of  performances  in  the  Opernhaus.  The  company 
included  the  prima  donnas  Pauline  Colson  and  Miss  Kellog,  the  tenor  Brig- 
noli,  the  baritone  Ferri  and  the  basso  Susini.  Later  the  pantomime  and  ballet 
company  Siegrist — Zamfrctta  with  a large  corps  dc  ballet  and  excellent  dan- 
seuscs,  and  finally  Anna  Bishop  with  her  concert  company,  appeared  on  the 
stage  of  the  Opernhaus  to  lend  the  season  variety. 
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plays — Faust,  Jungfrau  von  Orleatus  and  Moreto’s  Donna  Dianna 
(German  by  West) — attracted  the  largest  audiences  during  the 
initial  months  of  the  season.  These  plays  formed  part  of  a series 
of  eighteen  performances  in  which  Antonie  Grahn,  formerly  of 
the  Hoftheater  in  Darmstadt,  later  of  the  Stadt  Theater  in  New 
York,  appeared  in  starring  parts,  such  as  Gretchen,  Ophelia,  Julia, 
Johanna,  Maria  Stuart  and  Donna  Dianna.  She  received  un- 
stinted praise  for  her  work,  in  which  she  received  first-rate  sup- 
port from  Pfeiffer  in  roles  such  as  Faust  and  Hamlet,  Mme. 
Lindemann  as  Martha,  Föllger  as  Romeo,  and  Börnstein  as  Per  in 
in  Donna  Dianna.  Beginning  with  February  the  company  had 
the  support  of  Heinrich  Kronfeld,  of  the  Hoftheater  in  Darm- 
stadt, in  a number  of  performances.  He  excelled  in  comedy.  He 
proved  to  be  a drawing  attraction,  as  Mme.  Grahn  had  been. 

But  the  unhappy  political  and  attending  economic  conditions 
of  the  time  militated  against  the  realization  of  Börnstein’s  plans. 
As  the  performances  grew  in  dramaturgical  excellence  and  gained 
in  the  estimation  of  the  critics,  the  attendance  decreased.  Con- 
strained by  the  necessity  of  attracting  a full  house,  Börnstein  was 
forced  to  strive  after  that  which  was  designed  for  effect.  In 
March  and  April,  i860,  he  staged  fourteen  performances  of  Der 
Zauberschleier,  romantisch-komisches  Feenspiel  mit  Gesang  und 
Tans,  an  adaptation  from  Scribe  by  F.  X.  Told.  In  September 
and  October  of  the  same  year  he  staged  twenty-four  perform- 
ances of  Raimund’s  Barometermacher  auf  der  Zauberinsel,  and 
in  November  nine  performances  of  a local  Schersspiel  by  Told 
called  Liebeleien  in  Cincinnati,  Neckereien  in  St.  Louis  und  Fop- 
pereien in  Carondelet.  But  such  performances  were  not  staged  at 
the  sacrifice  of  quality.  With  reference  to  the  performances  of 
the  Zauberschlcicr,  a contributor  to  the  Anseiger  wrote:  “Hat 
sich  unser  Opernhaus-Theater  in  Bezug  auf  Darstellung  bis  jetzt 
schon  den  ersten  Platz  in  Amerika  erobert,  so  tritt  es  mit  den 
letzten  Aufführungen  des  Zauberschleiers  auch  in  jeder  anderen 
Beziehung  in  die  Reihe  der  grossen  Theater  ein,  und  St.  Louis 
darf  stolz  auf  ein  Institut  sein,  das  auf  die  Beurtheilung  des 
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hiesigen  deutschen  Elements  auf  das  Vortheilhafteste  zurück- 
wirken muss."  21 

And  commenting  upon  the  Liebeleien  performances,  a critic 
wrote:  "Wir  dürfen  es  dreist  aussprechen,  dass  die  Direktion 
mit  der  Nothwendigkeit,  eine  Reihe  voller  Häuser  zu  schaffen, 
aufs  Neue  in  einer  Weise  entledigt,  die  wieder  einmal  den  von 
uns  schon  ausgesprochenen  Satz  bestätigt,  dass  die  St.  Louiser 
deutsche  Bühne  die  erste  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  ist."  22 

Because  of  poor  attendance  Börnstein  concluded  to  close  the 
Opernhaus  temporarily  January  20,  1861 , and  in  the  interim  to 
take  his  company  to  Cincinnati,  where  conditions  were  not  yet 
affected  by  the  impending  political  crisis.  The  company  played 
with  success  in  Pike’s  Opera  House  in  Cincinnati,  where  it  had 
the  hearty  support  of  the  German  press,  and  then,  ere  returning 
to  St.  Louis,  played  with  appreciative  reception  for  several  even- 
ings in  Louisville.23  The  company  resumed  daily  performances 
in  the  St.  Louis  Opernhaus  March  31. 

Sundays  had  brought  the  German  theatre  its  largest  audi- 
ences. When  the  Know-nothing  party,  the  political  enemy  of  the 
"free-soil"  Germans,  came  into  power,  they  at  once  unearthed 
and  arbitrarily  enforced  an  antiquated  law  which  prohibited  the 
theatre  to  open  on  Sundays.  On  the  8th  of  April  the  new  jKolicc 
commissioners  were  installed.  On  Sunday,  April  14,  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  Börnstein  was  notified  not  to  open  his  theatre. 
He  declined  to  heed  the  police  order.  Fifteen  minutes  later  the 
new  chief  of  police  with  forty  policemen  came  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  building.  Threatened  violence  upon  the  police  by  the 
assembled  Germans  was  forestalled  by  a speech  from  Bömstein, 
who  advised  them  to  quietly  go  home.  Inability  to  give  the  cus- 


M Anzeiger  des  Westens,  March  20,  i860. 

“ Anzeiger  des  Westens,  November  11,  i860. 

a “Herrn  Börnstein  gebührt  allerdings  für  die  von  ihm  organisirtc 
Schauspielcrtruppe,  die  er  Anfangs  der  6oger  Jahre  ebenfalls  nach  Cincinnati 
brachte,  und  zu  deren  eifrigsten  Unterstützern  auch  wir  gehörten,  grosse  An- 
erkennung. Wir  gestehen  es  ein,  es  war  das  das  beste  deutsche  Theater  was 
Cincinnati  je  gehabt  hat.“ — Der  deutsche  Pionier  (Cincinnati,  1882),  XIV,  20. 
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tomary  “Sacred  Concerts,”  as  the  Sunday  performances  had  in 
the  past  been  termed,  dictated  that  a German  theatre  could  not 
meet  with  financial  success.  For  the  German  element  of  the  city 
lived  for  the  most  part  in  the  extreme  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  city  and  therefore  had  no  time  to  attend  perform- 
ances after  business  hours  on  week  days.  Börnstein  consequently 
closed  his  theatre  permanently  April  20. 

Had  the  police  interference  not  put  an  abrupt  end  to  St. 
Louis  Opernhaus,  the  political  crisis,  which  within  the  next  fort- 
night became  acute,  would  have  done  so.  After  the  closing  of 
the  theatre  Bömstein  used  all  his  energies  and  did  much  to  con- 
solidate the  German  sentiment  of  St.  Louis  in  favor  of  the  Union. 
He  was  prominent  in  organizing  the  German  troops  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  arsenal  in  St.  Louis.  He  took  part 
under  General  Lyon  in  the  seizure  of  Camp  Jackson  May  10, 
1861.  He  was  elected  Colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Mis- 
souri Volunteers,  and  as  such  saw  active  service.24 


III.  1861-1891. 

A.  1861-1867.  A New  Era  Begins.  The  Directorship  of  Wil- 
helm Koser. 

After  the  St.  Louis  Opernhaus  had  closed  its  doors  Alex- 
ander Pfeiffer  attempted  with  a remnant  of  Börnstein’s  en- 
semble to  institute  a German  stage  in  Apollo  Garten.  At  the 


s*  After  several  months  of  active  military  service,  spent  for  the  most  part 
in  Jefferson  City,  Börnstein  was  appointed  counsel  to  Bremen  by  President 
Lincoln.  He  went  abroad,  to  return  in  1864,  at  the  invitation  of  his  friend, 
Hon.  Francis  P.  Blair,  to  take  part  in  Lincoln’s  second  campaign.  After  the 
election  he  returned  to  his  consular  post,  which  he  held  till  deprived  of  it 
in  1864  in  consequence  of  the  rotation  in  office  which  followed  Lincoln’s 
death.  From  1869-1871  he  was  codirector  with  Carl  Bukovics,  of  the  Joseph- 
stadt Theater  in  Vienna.  During  his  last  years  he  corresponded  for  the  Cin- 
cinnati l'olksblättcr,  the  IVcstliche  Post  and  the  Illinois-Staais-Zcitung.  He 
died  in  Vienna,  September  10,  1890. 
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initial  performance,  July  9,  Bohn’s  Drama,  Der  Toiver  von 
London,  was  staged.  The  following  day  Benedix’s  Schauspiel, 
Die  Stiefmutter,  and  Putlitz's  Lustspiel,  Badekuren,  were  per- 
formed, and  July  11,  Töpfer’s  Lustspiel,  Freien  nach  Vorschrift. 
This  third  performance  marked  the  end  of  the  experiment.  At 
a time  when  the  columns  of  the  German  press  were  full  of  calls 
lor  volunteers  to  do  military  service  in  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
an  attempt  to  set  up  a stage  could  not  prove  other  than  futile. 
A number  of  actors  formerly  belonging  to  Börnstein’s  ensemble 
were  now  engaged  in  active  military  service  under  his  com- 
mand. 

A new  era  for  German  theatricals  l>egan  with  the  spring 
of  1862.  May  18  the  theatre  in  Apollo  Garten  was  formally 
reopened  under  the  directorship  of  Alexander  Pfeiffer,  June  1 
the  one  in  Reudi’s  Volksgarten  under  the  directorship  of  R. 
Rosinski  and  A.  Föllger.  Both  theatres  usually  played  three 
times  weekly,  tho  the  latter  advertised  irregularly.  During  June 
and  July  occasional  performances  were  also  given  in  Flora 
Garten  under  the  management  of  Rosinski.  In  these  Mme. 
Louise  Thielemann,  who  had  been  active  on  the  St.  Louis  stage 
in  the  early  part  of  its  history,  took  part.  The  personnel  of  the 
performances  during  the  season  was  a varying  one.  In  the  en- 
semble of  the  theatre  in  Apollo  Garten  appear  the  names  of 
Theodor  Boll,  Julius  Grossmann,  Könemann,  Lange  (of  Cincin- 
nati), Mme.  Caroline  Lindmann,  Mme.  Ludovika  and  Mile.  Mal- 
wine  Pfeiffer,  and  in  occasional  starring  parts,  Ascher,  G.  VV. 
Stierlin,  Spitznas,  Werber  and  Föllger,  and  Mmes.  Koser,  Otto 
and  Werber,  among  them  members  of  the  ensemble  in  Rudei’s 
Volksgarten.  In  the  latter  ensemble  appear  the  names  of  Wil- 
helm Böttner,  Föllger,  Werber,  Mme.  and  Mile.  Böttner,  and 
Mmes.  Otto,  Pritzkow,  Ungar  and  Werber.  August  10  the 
directorship  of  the  performances  in  Ruedi’s  Volksgarten  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Böttner.  In  a number  of  performances  under 
his  short  lived  directorship,  which  terminated  August  24,  the 
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combined  talent  of  the  two  stages  took  part.  Aside  from  one 
performance  each  of  Laube’s  Karlsschüler  and  Montrose  in 
Apollo  Garten  nothing  of  literary  value  was  staged  during  this 
season.  Kotzebue,  Friedrich,  Nestroy,  Birch-Pfeiffer,  Gömer 
and  Benedix,  the  most  popular  dramatists  represented  on  the 
stage  during  the  period  antedating  the  establishment  of  the  St. 
Louis  Opernhaus,  and  popular  on  the  latter  stage,  continued  to 
be  preferred  during  the  season  with  8,  10,  3,  4,  7 and  10  perform- 
ances respectively.  Raupach  was  represented  twice.  The  rela- 
tive percentage  of  Schauspiel,  Volksstück,  etc.,  Lustspiel  and 
Power  presented  under  the  Pfeiffer  and  the  Rosinski-Föllger-Bött- 
ner  managements  were  respectively  21+,  5 — , 47+»  2 7 — , and 
3 — , 1 1 — , 26+,  and  61 — per  cent. 

The  summer  season  in  Apollo  Garten  was  concluded  Octo- 
ber 3.  October  5 Pfeiffer  staged  Krüger’s  Mädchen  vom  Dorfe 
in  the  former  St.  Louis  Opernhaus,  now  again  called  the  Varie- 
ties Theatre.  October  21  he  opened  a winter  season  in  Concert 
Hall  with  a performance  of  Deinhartstein’s  Hans  Sachs.  De- 
tails of  Pfeiffer’s  activity  during  this  season  are  meagre  in  the 
extant  records.  Reference  to  his  stage  in  later  years,  however, 
ranked  the  performances  under  his  direction  with  those  of 
Börnstein.  The  end  of  this  season  marked  the  termination  of 
his  connection  with  the  St.  Louis  stage. 

Beginning  with  this  same  winter  the  destiny  of  the  Ger- 
man stage  for  the  next  five  years  lay  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
Wilhelm  Koser.  October  1 Koser  opened  a theatre  on  Market 
Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets,  “dem  Courthouse 
gegenüber  im  Museum,”  which  he  termed  the  Deutsches  Stadt- 
theatre.  He  conducted  a theatre  in  this  same  building  for  four 
consecutive  winter  seasons,  but  each  season  the  theatre  under- 
went a change  of  name.  With  the  second  season  (October  6, 
1863 — May  1,  1864),  the  name  was  changed  to  the  St.  Louis 
Stadttheater,  with  the  third  season  (October  8,  1864 — May  21, 
1865),  to  the  National  Theater,  which,  with  the  fourth  season 
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(September  6,  1865 — May  14,  1866),  was  again  changed  to  the 
Deutsches  Stadttheater,  also  called  during  this  season  the  Metro- 
politan Theater.  During  the  last  winter  under  his  directorship 
Koser  performed  on  Sundays  (September  23,  1866 — April  28, 
1867)  in  the  Varieties  Theatre  and  occasionally  in  the  Olympic 
Theatre,  and  on  week-days  (February  9 — April  22)  in  the 
“Walhalla”  Vaudeville  Theater  on  Fourth  Street,  between  Mar- 
ket and  Walnut  Streets.  The  former  winter  home  of  Koser’s 
theatre  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  spring  of  1866. 

During  the  intervening  summers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
summer  of  1865,  Koser  regularly  conducted  a summer  theatre. 
During  the  summer  of  1863  he  played  first  in  Ruedi’s  Volks- 
garten  and  later  (August  6 — October  3)  in  Apollo  Garten.  In 
the  latter  he  again  played  the  following  summer  (June  14 — 
October  3,  1864).  During  the  summer  of  1866  he  played  in  the 
Stadttheater  Garden  on  Elm  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 
The  gap  in  Koser’s  activity  as  director  presented  by  the  sum- 
mer of  1865  was  filled  by  Hannes  Lewens  who  conducted  the 
stage  in  Apollo  Garten  from  May  21  till  September  24  with 
daily  performances  principally  of  Lustspiel  and  Posse  by  an  en- 
semble recruited  largely  from  the  ranks  of  the  company  directed 
by  Koser  during  the  preceding  winter.  During  the  course  of 
the  summer  Alexander  Pfeiffer  played  under  Lewen’s  director- 
ship in  four,  and  Louis  Pelosi  and  his  wife  in  eight  star  engage- 
ments. 

Koser  played  daily  in  both  his  winter  and  summer  theatre, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  two  winter  seasons,  during  which 
he  played  three  or  four  times  weekly.  The  personnel  of  his 
stage  during  these  years  changed  almost  completely  from  sea- 
son to  season.26  With  the  aid  of  talent  such  as  Otto  von  Hoym 


**  In  the  following  list  of  those  recorded  as  playing  under  Koser’s  di- 
rectorship the  figures  2,  3,  4,  6 and  2-3,  3-4,  etc.,  indicate  respectively  the 
summer  seasons  1862,  1863,  etc.,  and  the  winter  seasons  1862-63,  etc.,  during 
which  the  actor  in  question  played  in  his  ensemble.  An  asterisk  indicates  that 
the  actor  appeared  during  the  season  not  as  a regular  member  of  the  ensem- 
ble, but  in  Gastspiele. 

Ahlfeld  5-6,  Julius  Ascher  *4,  *5-6,  Rudolph  Bcckier  *4,  Berman  5-6, 
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and  Emil  von  der  Osten,  Mines.  Bekker-Grahn  and  Mile. 
Clausen,  Koser  was,  however,  able  to  conduct  a stage  of  literary 
as  well  as  dramaturgical  importance.  Press  comment  on  the 
performance  under  Koser 's  directorship  is  occasional  and  general 
in  nature.  The  relative  merit  of  his  stage  is  attested  by  rem- 
iniscent comment  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  press  of  the 
next  decade,  where  his  performances  and  his  audiences  are 
classed  with  those  of  Börnstein  and  Pfeiffer. 

Of  the  945  performances  recorded  as  given  under  Koser’s 
direction,  the  Trauerspiel  represented  5 — per  cent., 
Schauspiel,  1 9-f-  per  cent.,  Volksstück,  etc.,  15-f-  per 
cent.,  Lustspiel,  25 — per  cent..  Posse,  2 5 — per  cent., 
Singspiel,  etc.,  6 — per  cent.,  Oper,  5 — per  cent.  The 
repertory  included  many  plays  of  literary  importance.  These 
were  (figures  indicate  number  of  times  performed):  Goethe’s 

Faust  4;  Schiller’s  Braut  von  Messina  5,  Don  Carlos  1, 


Theodor  Boll *  *3-4,  T.  Conny  *4-5,  Conrady  5-6,  Anton  Föllger  *3,  *4,  *4-5. 
Caesar  Franck  *6,  Friedrich  Gebhard  4-5,  Anton  Graff  5-6,  6,  Heinrich  Graff 
6,  Grochner  6-7,  J.  Grossman  3,  3-4,  R.  Grünewald  4-5,  Albert  Gühlen  5-6,  6-7, 
Georg  Hagen  6,  M.  Hahn  *3-4,  E.  Harting  5-6,  Rudolph  Helmer  6,  Emil  Höch- 
ster 4,  4-5,  Otto  von  Hoym  *6-7,  Gustav  Hübsch  6.  Richard  Jahn  3-4,  4-5,  5-6, 
Ludwig  Knorr  *4,  Julius  Koch  4-5,  6-7,  Kress  5-6,  Georg  Krüger  3,  3-4,  Wil- 
helm Kunst  4-5,  6,  Emil  Lasswitz  *5-6,  *6,  Hugo  Lcnnert  4-5,  Bruno  Lensch- 
ncr  6,  Hannes  Lcwcns  4,  4-5,  5-6,  6,  6-7,  Adolph  Lieberati  6,  6-7,  J.  K.  Mc- 
Afferty  (Professor  in  Racine  College,  in  one  performance  of  Halm’s  Sohn 
der  Wildnis,  February  12,  1866),  Louis  Menschke  4,  4-5.  Conrad  Müller  6, 
Wilhelm  Mumsen  6,  Friedrich  Ncidmann  4-5,  5-6,  6,  6-7,  Emil  von  der  Osten 
*6-7,  Gustav  Ostcrmann  *4,  Carl  Otto  3-4,  6-7,  Pelzer  3,  Alexander  Pfeiffer 

*5-6,  Karl  Rcnsbcrg  4,  G.  Rogge  5-6,  R.  Rosinsky  3,  3-4,  Erwin  Rossbach  6, 
Otto  Rudolph  4,  5-6,  Leonhard  Scherer  *5,  5-6,  J.  H.  Schmitz  4-5,  H.  Schmitz 
3-4,  s-6,  6,  Carl  Schöne  3,  C.  Schunck  *6,  Friedrich  Schurthe  3-4,  Friedrich 
Schwan  *3-4,  Alexander  Julius  Varcna  4-5,  Carl  Werber  3-4,  4,  Christian 
Wolf  5-6,  Ignatz  Wolf  *3-4,  *4,  4-5,  5-6,  *6,  *6-7,  Alphons  von  Zerboni  6. 

Mines.  Ahlfeld  5-6,  Antoine  Bekker-Grahn  *4-5.  *6,  Elise  Büttner  *4,  *a-5, 
Mile.  Johanna  Claussen  *4-5,  *5-6,  *6,  *6-7,  Mme.  Danzi-Hausmann  3-4,  Miles. 
Pauline  Dursy  5-6.  6.  Sophia  Dzinha  *6,  Ottilie  Genee  *5-6,  Maria  Graff  6, 
Mme.  Mathilda  Graff  6,  Miles.  Grcmpler  5-6,  Emma  Grosse  4-5,  Mme.  Anna 
Grünewald  4-5,  Miles.  Louise  Haase  *5-6,  *6-7,  Hedwig  Hesse  *5-6,  Hofsteden 
4.5,  Kaiser  5-6,  Mme.  Albertinc  Koser  2-3,  6,  Mile.  Johanna  1-ehmann  5-6, 
6-7.  Mme.  Caroline  Lindcmann  3,  3-4,  4,  4-5,  5-6,  Mlfes.  Ida  Marchand  *6, 
Ottilie  Müller  6.  Emma  Neumann  6,  Mmes.  L.  von  der  Osten  *6-7,  Minna 
Ostermann-Böttner  *4.  Rohardine  Otto  4.  5-6,  6-7,  Hendricks-Peltzer  3.  3-4, 
Henriette  Peterson  4-5,  6,  Mile.  Ludwika  Pfeiffer  5-6,  Mmes.  Malwine  Pfeif- 
fer *5-6,  Amalie  Pritzkow  3-4.  4.  4*5.  6-7,  Priillcr  3-4,  Miles.  Franziska  Ro- 
land *4-5,  Caroline  Schmitz  6-7,  Johanna  Schmidt  *3-4,  4,  Mme.  Louise 
Schmitz  3-4,  4-5,  5-6,  6,  Maria  von  Schramm  *3-4,  Miles.  Augusta  Sonnen- 
schein 4,  4-5,  6-7,  Anna  Wedemeyer  4.  Caroline  Werner  4,  4-5,  5-6,  6-7,  Rosa 
von  Zerboni  6. 
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Fiesco  i,  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  5,  Kabale  utid  Liebe  2,  Maria 
Stuart  3,  Räuber  9,  Wallensteins  Lager  2,  Wallensteins  Tod  1, 
Wilhelm  Teil  4;  Lessing’s  Nathan  der  Weise  1;  Grillparzer’s 
Medea  2;  Gutzkow’s  König slcutnant  1,  Uriel  Acosta  6;  Hebbel’s 
Genoveva  3;  Kleist’s  Kätchen  von  Heilbronn  3;  Laube’s  Graf 
Essex  3,  Karlsschüler  5;  Raimund’s  Alpenkönig  3,  Bauer  als 
Millionär  5,  Verschwender  5 ; Shakespeare’s  Bezähmte  Wider- 
spenstige 1,  Hamlet  4,  Kaufmann  von  Venedig  3,  Othello  i, 
Richard  III  1,  Romeo  und  Juliet  1,  Wintermärchen  5.  Charlotte 
Birch-Pfeiffer  was  the  most  popular  dramatist  for  the  period, 

• 

Benedix  ranked  second.  Their  plays  were  performed  64  and  35 
times,  respectively.  Kotzebue  was  represented  12  times,  Rau- 
pach  but  once.  Weihrauch’s  Volksstück,  Die  Maschinenbauer 
was  the  most  popular  individual  play;  it  wras  staged  14  times.28 

In  several  instances  Koser’s  stage  suffered  competition.  Be- 
ginning with  September  6,  1863,  an  attempt  was  made  to  stage 
German  drama  in  Bechtner’s  Varieties  on  Fifth  Street,  between 
Morgan  Street  and  Franklin  Avenue,  called  for  this  season  the 
Deutsches  Stadttheater.  Emil  Höchster  was  stage  director.  The 
attempt  was  short  lived.  None  of  the  plays  presented  possessed 
literary  merit.  After  the  eighth  performance  on  November  15 
all  notice  of  the  theatre  disappears  from  the  columns  of  the 
press. 

From  May  20  till  November  6,  1864,  R.  Rosinski  conducted 
a German  theatre,  at  first  in  the  Deutscher  Volksgarten  at  136 
North  Fifth  Street  and  after  cold  weather  set  in,  in  the  Deutsche 
Volkshalle  with  which  the  Garten  was  connected.  His  theatre 
was  typically  a Volkstheater  which  essayed  nothing  more  pre- 
tentious than  an  entertaining  Lustspiel  or  Posse.  It  announced  at 
its  opening  daily  performances,  but  advertised  irregularly.  The 
limited  personnel  consisted  of  Messrs.  E.  Goldschmidt,  C.  Miller, 

R.  Rosinski,  Mme.  D.  Haase  and  Miles.  Louise  Schmuckert  and 


"The  season  of  1863-64  included  a half  dozen  performances  by  Holman’s 
National  Opem-Truppe,  which  sang  Bellini’s  Nachtwandlerin  and  Balse’s 
Zigeunermädchen  each  twice,  and  Rossini’s  Aschenbrödel  and  Donizetti's 
Tochter  des  Regiments  each  once. 
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Marie  Freebertheyer,  whose  efforts  were  supplemented  by  occa- 
sional help  from  Koser’s  ensemble. 

One  or  more  of  several  Volksgarten — the  former  Ruedi’s 
Volksgarten,  Washington  Garten  at  Third  and  Elm  Streets,  and 
Franklin  Garten  at  Tenth  Street  and  Franklin  Avenue — usually 
staged  Possen  and  kindred  pieces  during  the  summers  of  1864, 
65,  66  and  67,  admission  to  which  was  free  or  ten  cents,  for 
which  usually  “2  Bier-tickets”  were  given  to  the  visitor.  But 
such  stages  rarely  advertised. 

While  Koser  was  playing  in  the  Stadttheater  Garten,  Anton 
Föllger  from  May  3 till  August  17,  1866,  conducted  a theatre 
with  daily  performances  in  Apollo  Garten.  His  ensemble  was 
limited.  The  incomplete  list  of  those  recorded  as  belonging  to  it 
included  the  names  of  Föllger,  Graf,  Mönch,  Friedrich  Schwan, 
Mme.  Amalia  Pritzkow  and  Miles.  M.  Hoehm,  Pfeiffer  and 
Emma  Neumann.  Föllger  relied  largely  for  assistance  upon 
outside  talent.  Ludwig  Knorr,  stage  director  of  the  Stadtthe- 
ater  in  New  York,  Julius  Koch,  Emil  Lasswitz,  Röpenack,  Zer- 
boni,  Mmes.  Bekker-Grahn,  Louise  Haase,  Röpenack,  Zerboni, 
and  Mile.  Johanna  Clausen  played  under  his  direction  in  the 
course  of  the  season.  The  great  number  of  stars  appearing 
on  this  stage  during  the  season  raised  the  standard  of  its  reper- 
tory above  that  of  the  average  summer  theatre.  Goethe’s  Faust, 
Schiller’s  Maria  Stuart,  Laube’s  Graf  Essex  and  Gutzkow’s 
Zopf  und  Schwerdt  were  each  performed  once,  Gutzkow’s  Kö- 
nigsleutnant twice.  The  different  types  of  play  were  repre- 
sented as  follows:  Trauerspiel  4 — %,  Schauspiel  13 — %, 
Volksstück,  etc.,  21 — %,  Lustspiel  24 — %,  Posse  23-}-%,  Sing- 
spiel, etc.  (including  two  performances  of  Auber’s  Stumme  von 
Portici),  16 — %. 

From  January  20  till  February  22,  1867,  the  Olympic 
Theatre  was  the  scene  of  eleven  German  performances  under 
the  stage  direction  of  Hannes  Lewens.  The  short  lived  season 
was  inaugurated  by  a number  of  actors  who  were  for  the  time 
being  without  regular  engagements,  some  of  whom  later  joined 
Koser’s  ensemble. 
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B.  1867-1870.  An  Uneventful  Period  of  Decline. 

During  the  summer  and  the  first  half  of  the  ensuing  winter 
season  following  the  suspension  of  Koser’s  activity  on  the  St. 
Louis  stage,  Emil  Lasswitz  directed  daily  performances  in  the 
Apollo  Garten  Theater  (May  11 — October  7,  1867;  November 
21,  1867 — May  20,  1868).  On  the  six  Sundays  intervening  be- 
tween the  summer  and  winter  seasons  Lasswitz  staged  plays 
with  his  ensemble  in  the  Varieties  Theatre.  The  Apollo  Garten 
Theater  had  in  the  meantime  been  rebuilt.  A reviewer  of  the 
opening  performance  (Goethe’s  Clavigo ) takes  occasion  to  com- 
ment upon  the  improvement  wrought  by  the  renovation,  saying: 
“Wir  hal)en  nach  langer,  bitterer  Entbehrung  ein  wenn  auch 
nicht  übermässig  grosses,  so  doch  eine  hinreichende  Zahl  Zu- 
schauer bequem  fassendes,  prächtig  eingerichtetes,  zierliches 
deutsches  Theater  und  können  uns  des  Instituts  mit  vollstem 
Rechte  freuen.”27  Lasswiz  resigned  the  directorship  of  the 
theatre  at  the  end  of  January  with  the  intention  of  returning  to 
Germany,  whereupon  Kurth,  who  had  been  associated  with  him 
as  business  manager,  took  charge  and  played  daily  till  May  20. 
the  end  of  the  seafcon.  The  season  was  made  notable  by  the 
large  number  of  “Gastspiele,”  some  of  which  proved  sufficiently 
attractive  to  warrant  performances  by  the  Apollo  ensemble  occa- 
sionally in  one  of  the  larger  theatres  of  the  city.  In  such  star- 
ring parts  appeared  C.  Härting,  Joseph  Kcppler,  Theodor  L’Ar- 
ronge,  Mmes.  Hedwig  L’Arronge  and  Louise  Haase,  Miles. 
Hedwig  Hesse  and  Dora  Rolff,  and  the  Hungarian  dwarfs  Jean 
Piccolo,  Jean  Petit  and  Kis  Jozsi.  The  latter  three  appeared 
almost  daily  before  crowded  houses  for  over  a month  (March 
16 — April  19).  Some  reviewers  proclaimed  them  to  be  great 
artists.  The  review  in  the  Anzeiger  des  Westens  for  April  19, 
1868,  undoubtedly  comes  nearer  the  truth  when  it  says:  “Irn 
Übrigen  sind  und  bleiben  sie  wohl  grosse  Kunstmerkwürdigkei- 
ten— das  Prädikat  ‘Künstler’  aber  in  dem  Sinne,  in  welchem  es 
die  Ästhetik  den  Jüngern  der  Bühne  zuspricht,  kann  ihnen  nicht 
zuerkannt  werden.” 


” Anseiger  des  Westens,  November  22,  1867. 
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With  the  opening  of  the  summer  season,  May  23,  Kurth 
again  continued  to  stage  daily  performances  in  the  same  theatre. 
Alphons  von  Zerboni  acted  as  stage  manager  under  his  director- 
ship. July  13  Kurth  withdrew  from  the  theatre.  His  repertory 
had  been  designed  chiefly  with  the  view  to  entertain,  but  hard 
times  kept  down  the  attendance.  “Er  hatte  das  Seinige  redlich 
und  mit  dem  besten  Willen  gethan,  hatte  Opfer  auf  Opfer  ge- 
bracht, aber  ohne  dass  damit  ein  Erfolg  erziehlt  wurde,  der  ihm 
die  Weiterführung  des  Theaters  hätte  wünschenswerth  erschei- 
nen lassen.  Die  Ausgaben  überstiegen  stets  die  Einnahmen 
und  Herr  Kurth,  der  mit  der  Absicht,  als  reeler  Geschäftsmann 
reel  zu  handeln,  seiner  Zeit  mit  Herrn  Lasswitz  die  Direktion 
des  Apollo  Theaters  übernommen  hatte,  sah  sich — nach  unun- 
terbrochenen pekuniären  Verlusten — schliesslich  gezwungen,  sich 
von  der  Leitung  des  Unternehmens  zurückzuziehen.  Zu  viele 
leere  Häuser  in  den  Wochentagen — Sonntags  ist  das  Theater  re- 
gelmässig gut  besucht  gewesen — sind  auch  in  der  jüngsten  Win- 
ter— und  in  der  ersten  Hälfte  der  laufenden  Sommersaison  der 
Nagel  zum  Sarge  für  das  Unternehmen  gewesen  und  es  gehört 
in  der  That  Muth  dazu,  nach  so  vielen  Entmuthigenden  die 
Sache  in  die  Hand  zu  nehmen.  . . . Der  Eintrittspreis  ist 
(namentlich  im  Sommertheater)  so  ausserordentlich  niedrig  ge- 
stellt, dass  man  sehr  Vielen,  die  sich  hinter  ‘die  schechten  Zei- 
ten’ verstecken,  nachweisen  könnte,  eine  wie  viel  grössere  Summe 
ihrerseits  allabendlich  der  Unterstützung  der  edlen  Kunst  des 
Bierbrauens  zugewendet  wird.”28 

About  the  same  time  that  Kurth  retired  Zerboni  became  ill. 
He  died  after  several  weeks  and  his  wife  out  of  despair  over  the 
loss  of  her  husband  soon  thereafter  committed  suicide.  Follow- 
ing Kurth’s  retirement  Krüger  and  Schiller,  the  lessees  of  the 
theatre,  engaged  Hannes  Lewens  as  stage  manager  and  under 
his  guidance  brought  the  season  to  a conclusion  October  12,  1868. 

Since  the  retirement  of  Lass^vitz  the  theatre  had  artistically 
ranked  low  and  possessed  no  literary  merit.  Attendance  had 
been  poor.  Krüger  and  Schiller  resumed  the  directorship  of  the 


“ Anzeiger  des  Westens,  July  14,  1868. 
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theatre  with  the  opening  of  the  winter  season  October  22.  They 
engaged  Lewens  and  Julius  Koch  as  stage  managers.  The  initial 
weeks  during  this  winter  in  no  respects  offered  an  improvement. 
The  elite  no  longer  patronized  the  theatre.  January  18  Krüger 
and  Schiller  turned  the  theatre  over  to  Louise  Haase.  She  made 
elaborate  plans  for  improvement.  She  had  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  press.  Commenting  upon  the  change  of  management 
the  Anzeiger  for  January  17,  1869,  says:  “Die  dircktionslose, 
die  schreckliche  Zeit  erreicht  heute  ihr  Ende  und  von  Morgen 
an  hat  das  Apollo  Theater  eine  artistische  Leitung,  deren  Nicht- 
vorhandensein sich  in  jüngster  Zeit  nur  allzusehr  fühlbar  gemacht 
hatte.  Uebcr  dem  hiesigen  deutschen  Theater  waltet  seit  Jahres- 
frist und  länger  ein  eigener  Unstern — und  vielleicht  geht  ihm 
in  der  neuen  Direktion  ein  glücklicher  Stern  auf.  Eines  ist 
sicher:  Frau  L.  Haase  ist  der  Aufgabe,  der  sich  die  Dame 

nunmehr  unterzieht,  gewachsen  und  das  waren  ihre  unmittel- 
baren Vorgänger  nicht. 

“Die  Herren  Krüger  und  Schiller  hatten,  kein  Gutmeinender 
wird  das  in  Abrede  stellen,  einen  in  mehr  denn  einer  Hinsicht 
äusserst  schwierigen  Standpunkt,  keiner  von  Beiden  ist  mit  dem 
Bühnenwesen  auch  nur  entfernt  vertraut  und  was  die  Folge  die- 
ser Thatsache  war,  davon  weiss  das  Theaterpublikum  einer — die 
Kasse  der  Unternehmer  anderseits — ein  Liedchen  zu  singen. 
Doch  darüber,  wie  über  so  manches  andere,  der  Vergangenheit 
Angehörende,  mag  der  Zwischenvorhang  fallen  und  in  den  Vor- 
dergrund einzig  und  allein  die  neue  Direktion  mit  ihrer  theoreti- 
schen wie  praktischen  Befähigungen  zur  Tötung  des  Theaters 
treten.  Ihr  wird  das  Publikum  mit  allem  Vertrauen  auf  die  In- 
augurirung  einer  neuen  Biihnen-Era  entgegenkommen ; ihr  wird 
zuvörderst  der  Beweis  geliefert  werden,  dass  der  Werth  des 
Geleisteten  den  Massstab  für  die  Theilnahme  des  Publikums  ab- 
giebt  und  dass  ein  deutsches  Theater  in  St.  Louis  bestehen  kann, 
wenn  das  Verstehen  auf  Seite  der  Bühnenleitung  nicht  mangelt. 
Schon  hört  man  von,  durch  Frau  Haase  beschlossenen  ‘Refor- 
men’ und  von  der  Energie,  deren  die  Dame  ein  gut  Theil  besitzen 
soll,  lässt  sich  erwarten,  dass  neben  dem  ‘Reformiren’  auch  das 
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Substituiren  und  Completiren  in  zweckentsprechender  Weise  ge- 
handhabt  werden  wird." 

With  the  aid  of  outside  talent  Mme.  Haase  was  able  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  theatre.  Frau  von  Börndorf,  one  of 
the  starring  performers,  drew  full  houses  and  at  her  concluding 
performance  was  presented  with  a silver  service  by  a number  of 
her  admirers.  For  a time  St.  Louis  again  enjoyed  first-class  per- 
formances. In  spite  of  increased  price  of  admission,  attendance 
increased. 

This  winter  season  closed  April  16.  After  several  post- 
scasonal  performances  Mme.  Haase  formally  opened  the  sum- 
mer season  in  Apollo  Garten,  May  16.  By  the  middle  of  July 
the  public  had  again  grown  indifferent  to  her  efforts.  She  was 
constrained  to  discontinue  her  directorship  July  19.  Mme.  Au- 
guste Ilöfl  reopened  the  theatre  July  27,  under  her  own  manage- 
ment. Mme.  Höfl  made  a serious  attempt  to  bring  new  life  into 
the  stage.  She  introduced  occasional  opera  and  Operette  which 
attracted  not  only  Germans,  but  also  Americans,  and  received 
favorable  recognition  from  the  English  as  well  as  German  press. 
But  the  fact  that  the  expense  entailed  by  a stage  of  such  propor- 
tions was  out  of  proportion  to  the  proceeds  it  netted,  dissuaded 
Mme.  Höfl  from  continuing  the  experiment.  The  last  several 
weeks  of  the  season  concluding  September  26  were  devoted  to 
Lustspiel  and  Posse. 

The  following  winter  (October  3,  1869 — May  18,  1870) 
Krüger  and  Schiller  again  assumed  charge  of  the  Apollo  Garten 
stage.  Beginning  with  January,  prior  to  which  the  company 
usually  played  without  regular  director,  Kurth  again  directed 
the  stage  for  Krüger  and  Schiller.  He  was  succeeded  with  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  season  by  Lewens  and  Lasswitz.  The 
success  of  the  winter  season  was  made  possible  by  the  assistance 
of  artists  such  as  Otto  von  Hoym,  J.  Humbser,  Joseph  Keppler, 
and  Mmes.  Elise  von  Hoym  and  Sophie  Frida  Vellguth  (from 
the  Stadttheater  in  Milwaukee). 

The  public  during  the  years  represented  by  the  period  1867- 
70  was  apathetic  with  reference  to  the  theatre.  This  apathy  to- 
gether with  the  frequent  changes  of  directorship  caused  the 
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theatre  to  suffer  in  attendance  and  from  the  standpoint  of  dra- 
maturgical attainment.  It  required  an  unusual  star  or  the  pres- 
ence of  the  unique  as  represented  in  the  three  dwarfs  to  attract 
a full  house.  If  the  literary  merit  of  the  repertory  seemingly 
did  not  suffer,  the  fact  must  be  ascribed  to  the  frequency  of  the 
Gastspiele.  Of  the  1018  plays  performed  the  Trauerspiel  rep- 
resented in  terms  of  percentage  3 — , Schauspiel  1 1 — , Volksstück, 
etc.,  14+,  Lustspiel  22-j-,  Posse  31+,  Singspiel  8-}-,  Oper  and 
Operette  n-f--  The  serious  dramas  appearing  on  the  stage  dur- 
ing these  years  were  the  following  (figures  indicate  number  of 
times  performed) : Goethe’s  Clavigo  2,  Egmont  i,  Faust  1; 
Schiller’s  Braut  von  Messina  1,  Don  Carlos  1,  Jungfrau  von  Or- 
leans 1,  Kabale  und  Liebe  1,  Maria  Stuart  2,  Die  Räuber  3,  Wal- 
lensteins Lager  2,  Wilhelm  Tell  2,  Turandot  2;  Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet  5,  Macbeth  1,  Othello  3,  Romeo  und  Juliet  1,  Ein  Som- 
tnermärchen  1,  Der  Widerspenstigen  Zähmung  3;  Freytag’s 
Journalisten  1 ; Gutzkow’s  Königsleutnant  2 ; Hebbel’s  Genoveva 
2 ; Kleist’s  Kätchen  von  Heilbronn  2 ; Laube’s  Böse  Zungen  4, 
Graf  Essex  2;  Raimund’s  Alpenkönig  1,  Bauer  als  Millionär  1, 
Verschwender  4. 


(To  be  Continued) 


SOME  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  TO  H.  W.  LONGFEL- 
LOW.1—A CHAPTER  IN  GERMAN  AMERICAN 

RELATIONS. 


By  Amandus  JoHx\son. 


The  following  letters  were  copied  by  the  writer  in  January, 
1913,  during  investigations  into  Longfellow’s  relations  to  the 
Scandinavian  literatures.  They  speak  for  themselves  and  need 
no  introduction. 

I. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Poet,  Mr.  Henry  Wardsworth  Long- 
fellow, Frankfort  a/m. 

Whit  Sunday  1857. 

Honoured  Sir! 

That’s  a true  Poet  I exclaimed,  reading  your  poetry,  a true 
Bard! 

In  Germany  poetry  is  dead  after  Schiller,  Goethe,  Uhland, 
and  some  others.  Henry  Heine  was  the  last  poet  of  genius.  In 
England  there  is  no  inspired  and  inspiring  poet  since  Lord  Byron 
and  Moore,  but  America,  the  New  World,  sends  us  a new  in- 
spiring poet.  I felt  the  inspiration  myself  reading  your  golden 
legend,  which  concentrates  in  it  all  the  poetry  of  middle  age  and 
of  the  Rhine.  I have  translated  it  in  German  rhyme.  I did  it 
because  I was  inspired  by  your  genius,  as  I was  once  by  Lord 
Byron.  Critics  say  my  translations  of  Byron  are  the  best.  I 
feel  they  are  the  only  worth  reading.  It  was  ever  my  aim  to 
produce  by  mine  translations  the  same  sensations  as  the  original 
and  to  chose  the  most  poetical  German  words.  Lord  Byron  men- 
tions me  in  his  memories  with  great  consideration.  I am  a ger- 
man poetess  an  Epegone  of  Schiller  and  Goethe.  Chateaubriand 
speaks  of  me  in  his  memories  “d’autre  tombe”  in  his  ambassade 
to  Berlin,  naming  me  the  beautiful  and  poetical  Baronne  de  Ho- 
henhausen. I was  once  so,  but  I have  grown  old  and  my  heart 
is  broken  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  but  still  I love  poetry. 

1 Originals  in  the  Longfellow  Collection  in  the  Craigic  House,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  The  writer  is  under  deep  obligation  to  Professor  H.  W.  L.  Dana,  of 
Columbia  University,  for  his  kindness  and  courtesy. 
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I have  translated  then  your  golden  legend  and  honourable 
critics  say:  that’s  the  genius  of  the  original,  nobody  thinks  it 
were  a translation. 

But  alas  with  the  true  poet  died  in  Germany  the  taste  of 
poetry.  No  publisher  of  books  would  print  such  high  poetry : 
they  sell  only  bad  novels,  irreligious  and  frivilous,  and  transla- 
tions who  murder  the  genius  of  the  original,  written  by  non- 
poets sold  for  some  dollars.  I am  a widow,  living  by  a small 
income,  though  a aristocratic  lady;  my  father  being  a renowned 
general,  who  made  his  first  campaign  in  America  and  my  hus- 
band was  councillor  of  a regenee  ( ? ) , but  in  germany  neither  sol- 
diers nor  councillors  are  rich.  Notwithstanding  that  I would 
given  my  work  without  honorar  to  the  publisher,  as  a token  of 
my  enthusiasm  for  poetry  and  at  length  I found  one,  a very 
honest  man  of  great  renown  in  Germany.  He  will  undertake  to 
publish  my  translation  of  your  golden  legend.  The  King  of 
Prussia  will  accept  the  dedication  and  the  Duke  of  Gotha,  a cele- 
brated componist  will  set  the  music  to  the  choirs  of  the  angels. 
So  I hope  the  golden  legend  shall  appear  in  germany  with  the 
elegance  due  to  her  merit.  There  is  some  difficulty  about  the 
illustrations,  with  which  my  publishers  will  adorn  the  golden 
legend ; it  is  very  bad  work  in  Germany.  I believe  your  work  is 
sumptuously  printed  and  illustrated  in  England  and  America  and 
you  have  doubletts  of  the  illustrations.  I pray  send  them  to  me 
that  they  may  be  copied  here  as  a share  of  the  glory  of  the  golden 
legend  will  earn  in  germany.  But  to  speak  freely,  you  will  send 
them  gratis  for  neither  the  publisher  nor  I can  pay  for  it.  1 
gave  already  my  reasons  of  that.  Fame  makes  you  very  rich 
as  you  shall  see  by  the  fragment  of  a Journal  lying  by. 

You  know  german  to  perfection  and  perhaps  I had  done 
better  to  write  to  you  in  my  tongue  then  in  such  weak  english, 
wanting  the  use  of  conversation;  but  I hope  you  will  understand 
my  meaning.  I send  you  hereby  some  token  of  my  translations. 
Maria  of  the  golden  legend  and  Excelsior  written  by  me  with  a 
broken  heart,  for  it  is  the  lot  of  my  only  highgifted  son,  beauti- 
ful and  noble  to  die  by  too  many  spiritual  exertions,  which  de- 
troy  ed  his  health. 
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I send  you  also  a token  of  my  original  poetry,  inspired  by 
an  english  travelbook. 

My  honoured  true  poet,  I hope  you  will  answer  to  me  kind 
and  soon.  The  copies  of  the  Illustrations  are  easy  to  produce 
here,  when  we  have  a good  original. 

Yours 

very  affectionate 

Elise  de  Hohenhausen,  nee  Ochs. 

My  address  is  as  follows  not  Frankfort  sur  le  Main  but  sur 
l' Oder,  not  to  forget  it. 

A Madame  la  Baronne  de  Hohenhausen  nee  baronne  d’Ochs 
en  Allcmagne. 

a Frankfort  sur  1’Oder. 

II. 

Famkfurt  an  der  Oder. 

Feb.  20,  1838. 

My  dear  Sir! 

I have  to  tell  you  a very  melancholy  story : your  kind  letter 
of  Nov.  1 2 arrived  here  just  four  weeks  later  and  indeed  too  late! 
Two  days  after  the  death  of  the  noble  lady  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  Sehe  was  my  dearest  mother  and  I would  have  given 
my  very  heartblood  if  I could  have  procured  her  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  your  most  amiable  letter  still  alive.  I wept  very  bit- 
terly when  I read  it ; there  was  a scene  out  of  the  cruel  tradegy  of 
human  life  to  have  thus  died  away  before  the  few  sunbeams  of 
happiness  could  reach  the  eye  darkened  by  so  many  sufferings. 
I fear  your  kind  heart  will  repent  very  much  that  you  did  not 
write  some  days  earlier  to  her,  who  would  have  felt  so  happy  by 
it.  But  you  may  find  much  relieve  by  hearing  that  you  have  not- 
withstanding relieved  and  comforted  by  your  poetry  the 
dark  hours  of  a deep  poetical  mind.  The  translation  of  your 
beautiful  golden  legend  was  the  greatest  joy  for  my  poor  beloved 
mother.  Sehe  spoke  very  often  about  you  whom  she  regarded 
as  the  only  real  poet  of  the  present.  I am  in  some  respect  the 
heiress  of  her  meaning  and  I will  take  care  to  fulfill  the  last  wish 
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of  my  dearest  mother;  her  translation  shall  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished on  my  own  expenses  as  german  bookseller  and  publishers 
are  so  frightened  to  loose  their  money  by  getting  printed  nothing 
but  food  for  circulating  libraries ! Poetry  becomes  a stranger  in 
its  very  home  the  poetical  Germany ! 

I am  sure  that  in  England  and  America  my  mother  would 
have  been  the  pride  of  the  whole  country.  Sehe  was  in  her  youth 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her  poetical  talents.  She  was  called 
the  german  Madame  Recamier,  for  she  was  quite  so  beautiful,  so 
virtuous  and  so  clever  as  this  famous  french  lady.  Chateau- 
briand in  his  memories  speaks  of  my  mother  with  the  highest  ad- 
miration, he  had  seen  her  during  a sojourn  at  Berlin,  where  she 
stayed  several  years  during  her  younger  years.  Her  beauty  had 
not  deserted  her,  though  her  hair  was  gray,  the  features  still  bore 
till  death  that  mild  angelic  expression,  which  distinguished  them 
formerly.  Though  her  country  did  not  much  think  of  her,  she 
was  very  much  honoured  and  estimated  in  the  small  but  distin- 
guished circle  she  lived  in.  The  evening  of  her  troublesome  and 
most  disconsolate  life  seemed  to  become  calm  and  serene,  she 
lived  in  my  house  and  had  a lovely  youthful  grandchild  with  her, 
the  daughter  of  my  late  sister,  but  death  interrupted  our  short 
happiness!  My  dear  mother  died  by  an  violent  attack  of  head- 
acke,  the  brain  was  destruckted  by  it.  She  wished  since  long  to 
die  and  to  be  reallied  with  her  children  in  heaven.  Dear  Sir,  you 
will  feel  with  me  the  heart-ache  such  a loss  must  give  your  poeti- 
cal mind  knows  such  sufferings  as  I see  them  so  beautifully  de- 
scribed in  your  poems!  I beg  you  to  allow  me  to  write  once 
more  to  you  to  send  you  the  printed  translation  of  my  mother. 

Eliza  Rüdiger,  born  Baroness  de  Hohenhausen. 

III. 

Berlin,  October  27,  1867. 

My  dear  Sir! 

I have  written  to  you  ten  years  ago  when  my  poor  mother 
the  Baroness  von  Hohenhausen  died.  Since  that  time  your  fame 
as  a poet  has  grown  more  and  more,  you  are  indeed  the  most 
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celebrated  poet  living,  England  cannot  rival  by  its  [crossed  out 
in  orig.]  his  poet  laureat  Tennyson  with  your  beautiful  name! 

When  you  were  a youth  you  have  been  in  Germany,  you 
should  come  again  now  in  the  town  of  intelligence,  Berlin,  where 
every  capacity  admires  you  and  would  be  delighted  to  see  you 
and  make  your  personal  acquaintance.  The  (?)  months  passed 
in  Berlin  will  give  you  indeed  a great  deal  of  enjoyment,  as  it 
must  be  a pleasure  to  see  how  the  best  spirits  sympathize  with 
you  and  admire  you.  You  would  become  the  chiefest  interest  of 
Society  here,  particular  would  our  lovely  Princess  royal,  who 
speaks  your  language  invite  you  to  her  circles  and  also  the  queen 
herself  would  do  the  same.  One  of  our  Princes  is  a poet  him- 
self and  has  written  though  not  yet  published  several  tragedies. 
It  is  Prince  George  of  Prussia;  his  royal  highness  is  a friend  of 
mine  and  spends  very  often  his  evenings  at  my  teatable.  He 
was  quite  enchanted  of  the  idea  to  see  you  once  in  my  rooms  and 
encouraged  me -eagerly  to  invite  you  as  soon  as  possible  to  come 
to  Berlin.  I hope  you  will  not  despise  my  humble  lodging.  I 
offer  you  several  rooms  and  a large  saloon  to  your  visitors  of 
high  rank.  If  you  have  a daughter  or  son  to  accompany  you,  it 
would  be  much  the  better  so.  I have  been  told,  that  you  lost  your 
amiable  lady — but  perhaps  you  have  married  again  and  then  she 
is  invited  to  come  as  fervently  as  you  by  your  most  sincere  ad- 
mirer, 

Eliza  Rüdiger, 

Baroness  Hohenhausen. 


Berlin.  Unter  den  Linden,  No.  15. 

To  your  ambassador,  Mr.  Bancroft,  I am  already  introduced 
and  it  was  he  who  gave  me  your  address. 
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C.  1870-1880.  Opera  on  the  Apollo  Stage  1870-1875.  The 
Pelosi  Directorship  1871-1880. 

The  summer  season  of  1870  (May  21 — October  16)  Krüger 
and  Schiller  introduced  opera  and  Operette  along  with  drama  on 
the  Apollo  stage  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Schramm  as  musical 
conductor.  During  the  course  of  the  summer  Donizetti’s  Kegi- 
inentstochter  was  sung  once,  Offenbach’s  Verlobung  bei  der  La- 
terne, and  Suppe’s  Flotte  Bursche  and  Schöne  Galathee  each  twice, 
Offenbach’s  Orpheus  in  der  Unterwelt  five  times,  his  Schöne 
Helene  fifteen  times,  and  Der  Blaubart  eighteen  times. 

During  the  next  five  years  the  Apollo  Garten  Theater  was 
devoted  to  a large  extent  to  opera  and  operette.  Julius  Herr- 
mann, who  during  the  summer  of  1870  had  appeared  in  starring 
parts  in  the  Apollo  Garten  Theater,  was  director  of  that  theatre 
during  the  winter  of  1870-71.  Herrmann  made  it  his  aim  to 
present  almost  exclusively  opera  and  Lustspiel.  The  perform- 
ances he  staged  were  not  perfect,  but  pleased,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  word  of  warning  contained  in  the  criticism  printed  in  the 
Anzeiger  des  Westens  for  October  23,  1870,  which,  after  com- 
menting on  the  excellencies  of  the  performance  in  question,  says: 
“Nichts  ist  so  verderblich  und  muss  verderblich  fürs  Theater 
sein,  als  Berichte,  denen  auf  der  Stirn  geschrieben  steht,  dass  sie 
eben  nichts  weiter  sind,  als  geschäftsmässigc  Puffs.  Wenn  ein 
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Blatt  z.  B.  schreibt,  dass  die  Aufführung  von  ‘Fra  Diavolo’  am 
Freitag  ‘die  l>este  war,  die  jemals  hier  gesehen,  und  gehört  wor- 
den sei,’  so  mag  das,  als  Geschäftsempfehlung,  vielleicht  zu  ent- 
schuldigen sein,  dem  Publikum  gegenüber  ist  cs  aber  nicht  zu 
rechtfertigen.  Dass  die  Chöre  ‘tadellos’  waren,  wie  es  in  jenem 
Blatte  zu  lesen,  heisst  der  Wahrheit  so  stark  ins  Gesicht  schla- 
gen, dass  Musikverständige,  die  der  Aufführung  beiwohnten,  ein 
Recht  haben,  über  solches  Lobhudeln  ungehalten  zu  werden.” 
Herrmann  instituted  a number  of  “Galavorstellungen.”  At  the 
first  of  these  Hugo  Midler’s  Genrebild  Adelaide  followed  by 
selections  from  grand  opera  was  given.  It  succeeded  in  creating 
interest  anew  for  the  stage  in  many  who  had  grown  apathetic 
toward  it.  “Der  ersten  der  im  Laufe  der  Saison  zu  veranstalten- 
den Gala- Versammlungen  wohnte  kein  sehr  zahlreiches,  dagegen 
ein  um  so  gewählteres  Publikum  bei,  so  dass  alte  ’ergraute’  The- 
aterhabitues sich  in  die  Zeiten  der  Alexander  Pfeifferschen  Di- 
rektion, oder  in  die  Wintersaison  des  National  Theaters  unter 
Direktor  Koser  zurückversetzt  glauben  konnten,  in  jene  Zeiten, 
da  dem  deutschen  Theater  noch  reges  Interesse  von  Seiten  der 
Elite  des  hiesigen  Dcutschtumcs  geschenkt  ward  und  das  Audi- 
torium die  besten  deutschen  Familien  der  Stadt  in  sich  zu  schlies- 
sen  pflegte.  Der  Anblick  des  Zuschauerraums  am  gestrigen 
Abend  liess  das  Bedauern  über  die  in  gewissen  Kreisen  dem  The- 
ater gegenüber  herrschende  Lautheit  doppelt  rege  werden,  und 
damit  zugleich  den  Wunsch  nach  Besserwerden.”2® 

But  the  enthusiasm  these  Galavorstellungen  aroused  was 
but  spasmodic.  Less  than  two  weeks  later,  December  31,  tin- 
reviewer  in  the  same  paper  complains  bitterly  over  the  poor 
attendance  at  the  really  first  class  performances:  “ ‘Lucrctia 

Borgia’  wird  ini  Apollo  Theater  besser  aufgeführt,  als  sie  z.  B. 
von  der  Parodi  Truppe,  später  unter  Strakosch’s  Management 
oder  von  der  Ghioni-Susini  Gesellschaft  gegeben  wurde.  Es  hat, 
danach  zu  schliessen.  also  auch  auf  diesem  Gebiete  der  alte  Satz, 
nach  welchem  ‘der  Prophet  in  seinem  Vaterlande  nichts  gilt’  seine 
Berechtigung.  IV eil  Direktor  Herrmann  sich  hier  niedergelas- 
sen, weil  er  das  Theater  übernommen  hat,  zueil  Fr.  Schüler-Jäger 
und  Frl.  Dziuba  St.  Louis  zu  ihrem  Wohnort  erkoren  haben,  weil 

" Anzeiger  des  Westens,  December  21,  1870. 
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Beetz,  Humbler,  Graff,  etc.,  für  die  ganze  Saison  engagirt  sind, 
weil  man  also  noch  Zeit  hat,  sie  im  Laufe  des  Winters  zu  hören, 
deshalb  lässt  man  die  Vorstellungen  einer  der  ansprechendsten, 
melodicnreichsten  Opern  eines  Tonmeisters  unbesucht ! Solcher- 
gestalt ist  die  Logik,  die  dem  Übeln  Stande  der  Dinge  zu  Grunde 
liegt.  Es  ist  freilich  eine  sehr  unlogische  Logik. — Was  aber  wird 
die  Folge  schliesslich  sein?  Dass  wir  einbüssen  werden,  was 
wir  jetzt  besitzen  und  was  keine  zweite  Stadt  im  ganzen  Lande 
aufzuweisen  hat:  eine  permanente  deutsche  Oper.  Und  erst, 
wenn  es  zu  spät  sein,  wenn  der  Schatz  unseren  Händen  entglit- 
ten sein  wird,  erst  dann  wird  das  Bedauern  kommen,  dann  erst 
wird  man  ‘die  schönen  Tage’  zurückwünschen,  die  Tage,  die  uns 
solche  musikalische  Freuden  gebracht  hatten.”  January  26  the 
reviewer  again  speaks  in  similar  terms,  concluding:  “Es  bleibt 
Ixrim  Alten,  beim  Schlimmen.” 

The  winter  season  concluded  June  2,  1871.  During  this 
time  Herrmann  had  usually  played  daily.  Beginning  June  4 he 
commenced  a summer  sea  on.  But  as  early  as  June  25  he  found 
himself  constrained  to  cease  performing,  because  of  the  apathy 
of  the  public  toward  his  efforts.  Ferdinand  Ahlfeld  then  took 
charge  as  director  with  performances  several  times  weekly,  at 
times  daily,  concluding  the  season  September  29,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a number  of  post-seasonal  performances  ending  October 
27.  His  repertory,  made  up  chiefly  of  Lustspiel  and  Posse,  in- 
cluded occasional  opera  performances. 

During  the  ensuing  winter  the  drama  prevailed  on  the 
Apollo  stage  under  the  directorship  of  Louis  Pelosi.  Pelosi’s 
advent  marks  a decided  rise  in  the  artistic  and  literary  niveau  of 
German  theatricals  in  St.  Louis.  The  very  successful  season 
which  he  conducted  during  this  winter  will  be  discussed  below  in 
connection  with  his  subsequent  activities  on  the  St.  Louis  stage. 

Beginning  with  June  17,  1872,  opera  again  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  Apollo  stage,  now  called  the  Apollo  Opernhaus. 
Nathan  Waldstine,  a local  business  man,  assumed  charge  of  the 
theatre.  He  engaged  Julius  Herrman  as  stage  director,  with  a 
company  which  included  as  principals:  E.  Beetz  and  Theodor 

Habelmann,  tenors,  Emil  Telle,  baritone,  Adolp  Franosch,  Julius 
Herrmann,  W.  Koemer  and  Otto  Schüler,  bassos.  Miles.  Sophia 
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Dziuba,  Anna  Jäger,  Bertha  Roemer,  primatlonnas,  and  Albertine 
Ilofstetter,  second  primadonna.  Carl  Helmar,  of  the  California 
Stadttheater  in  San  Francisco,  and  Mile.  Josie  llöfl  assisted  in  a 
number  of  performances.  Opera  and  operette  were  sung  under 
Waldstine's  management  three  times  weekly,  and  at  times  daily, 
throughout  the  summer  season,  concluding  October  25,  and  the 
winter  season  beginning  November  1.  From  an  artistic  stand- 
point the  performances,  though  not  perfect,  received  the  approval 
of  press  and  public,  including  the  English-speaking  public.  The 
principals  in  these  performances  were  usually  praised,  but  the 
ensemble  work  and  chorus  ofttimes  gave  ground  for  criticism. 
Though  attendance  was  good,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  make  the 
venture  a financial  success,  a fact  easily  understood  in  the  light 
of  the  present  day,  when  deficits  must  constantly  lx*  covered  by 
generous  lovers  of  art  or  by  subsidy.  Waldstine  therefore  re- 
tired from  the  venture,  whereupon  Theodor  Habelmann  at  once 
re-engaged  the  greater  part  of  the  ensemble,  added  to  it,  and 
without  interruption  resumed  playing.  He  formally  reopened  the 
theatre  under  his  direction  February  11.  He  too  staged  exclu- 
sively opera  and  operette  till  the  termination  of  the  season 
May  30. 

Ilabelmann  resumed  performances  in  the  Opernhaus  June  1 
with  the  change  that  besides  opera  an  occasional  Lustspiel  was 
staged.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  season  (September  28)  the 
German  public  had  grown  apathetic  toward  the  opera  perform- 
ances, not  without  reason,  for  the  same  operas  hatl  lxen  sung 
time  and  again.  The  opera  ensemble  therefore  left  St.  Louis  for 
Louisville,  where  it  met  with  no  better  financial  success  than  in 
St.  Louis.  By  February  1 it  there  incurred  a deficit  of  $1200, 
which  the  Liederkranz  of  that  city  guaranteed. 

Krüger  and  Schiller,  the  lessees  of  the  theatre,  thereupon  “der 
Noth  gehorchend,  nicht  dem  eigenen  Triebe,”  again  assumed 
charge.  They  devoted  the  stage  to  drama  with  a company  under 
the  directorship  of  Hannes  Lewcns.  The  winter  season  and  the 
first  part  of  the  summer  season  following  (October  5,  1873 — July 
19,  1S74)  rarely  offered  anything  better  than  oft  repeated  Lust- 
spiel and  Posse,  which  failed  to  prove  attractive  to  the  public. 
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The  apathy  of  the  public  naturally  in  turn  reacted  upon  the  stage. 
“Der  mittlere  Bürgerstand,  die  deutschen  Handwerker  und  Arbei- 
ter sind  es,  die  seit  Jahren  der  hiesigen  deutschen  Bühne  ziemlich 
kümmerliches  Dasein  fristen  helfen — und  Diejenigen,  die  da  stets 
von  schlechten  Leistungen  sprechen,  von  nicht  mitanzusehenden 
Vorstellungen,  etc.,  sind  mit,  nein  sind  vornehmlich  daran  Schuld, 
dass  es  eben  so  and  nicht  besser.  Die  Misere  vor  der  Bühne — die 
leeren  Bänke — erzeugt  Misere  auf  der  Bühne.  Nur  des  Sonn- 
tags pflegen  die  Vorstellungen  (sowohl  im  Apollo-  wie  im  Olym- 
pic-Theater)  besucht  zu  sein — und  im  letzten  findet  sich  eine  An- 
zahl deutscher  Familien  regelmässig  ein — aber  gerade  das  ist 
eben  nur  ein  Beweis  mehr  für  die  Richtigkeit  des  oben  Gesagten. 
Die  mit  jedem  Jahre  zunehmende  Zahl  der  geselligen  Vereine  bil- 
det gleichfalls  einen  Hemmschuh  für  das  Prosperiren  der  The- 
ater. So  kommt  eins  zum  Andern  und  das  Facit  dieses  Rechnen- 
exempels kann  sich  jeder  machen.“30 

In  July  a part  of  the  opera  company  returned  to  St.  Louis. 
The  majority  of  the  performances  during  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  season  beginning  July  24,  were  thereupon  devoted  to 
opera  under  the  directorship  of  Fritz  La  Fontaine.  The  reper- 
tory offered  nothing  new.  The  German  press  again  found  it 
necessary  to  upbraid  the  indifferent  public.  Later  in  the  year 
Habclmann  again  reorganized  the  opera  ensemble.  It  had  ceased 
performing  November  15.  Habelmann  resumed  performances 
in  the  Apollo  on  Christmas  Day  to  continue  without  interruption 
till  June  27.  He  introduced  at  least  two  new  operas  which  had 
not  been  heard  in  the  Apollo  before — Meyerbeer’s  Afrikanerin 
and  Wagner’s  Tannhäuser,  the  latter  the  first  Wagnerian  opera  to 
be  produced  on  the  German  stage  in  St.  Louis;  it  had,  however, 
previously  been  sung  by  a visiting  company. 

Habelmann’s  audiences  were  usually  reported  fair,  but 
offered  ground  for  complaint.  As  is  evident  from  the  following 
review  containing  utterances  that  are  typical  of  a number  of  sim- 
ilar editorial  utterances,  the  theatre  itself  and  its  environs  were 
responsible  for  the  indifference  of  part  of  the  public  toward  the 


* Anseiger  des  Westens,  November  30,  1873. 
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performances  in  the  Apollo.  Entrance  to  the  theatre  was  ap- 
parently through  a cafe  connected  with  the  Apollo  Garten.  “Der 
dritten  Aufführung  der  Afrikanerin  am  Mittwoch  Abend,  wohnte 
ein  sehr  zahlreiches  Publikum  bei,  und  in  diesem  Umstande 
erblicken  wir,  gegenüber  der  bisher  nur  zu  deutlich  bekundeten 
Apathie  der  ‘höheren  Gesellschaft’  eine  Wendung  zum  Bessern. 
Wenn  unsere  ‘feine  Welt’  es  übers  Herz  bringen  könnten,  über 
den  lobenswerthen  Bestrebungen  der  Direktion  und  den  Anstren- 
gungen der  Mitwirkenden  den  vielleicht  nicht  allzu  eleganten  Ein- 
gang zum  Theater  zu  vergessen  und  vergeben;  wenn  die  Herr- 
schaften mehr  darauf  denken  wollten,  dass  sie  Meverbeersche 
Musik  zu  hören  bekommen,  und  zwar  eine  seiner  grossartigsten 
Schöpfungen,  und  sich  weniger  daran  stossen  wollten,  dass  der 
Dress  Circle  nicht  mit  rotem  Sammet  ausgeschlagen  ist  (was  cs 
übrigens  in  Ben  de  Bar’s  und  im  Olympic  auch  nicht) — wenn  sie 
das  Opfer  brächten,  diese  Äusserlichkeiten  zu  übersehen,  dann 
würde  die  Dierektion  ihrerseits  in  den  Stand  gesetzt  werden, 
dem  Publikum  mit  der  Zeit  noch  Besseres  zu  bieten  und  nicht 
fortwährender  Sorge  für  Aufrechterhaltung  eines  Kunstinstituts 
zu  kämpfen  haben,  das  ein  zahlreiches  Deutschtum  wie  das  hie- 
sige so  kräftig  unterstützen  sollte  (und  könnte),  dass  die  regel- 
mässigsten  Einnahmen  mindestens,  nicht  aber,  wie  bislang,  Mister 
Deficit  leider  eine  Hauptrolle  zu  spielen  bekommt.”31  An  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  engage  the  support  of  the  dissenting  ele- 
ment of  the  German  public  by  occasionally  staging  performances 
in  one  of  the  large  theatres  on  Sundays,  but  without  the  desired 
result.  Commenting  upon  a performance  held  in  De  Bar’s  Opera 
House  a review  in  the  Anzeiger  for  March  21,  1875,  said : “Man 
hätte  glauben  sollen,  dass  Diejenigen,  die  als  Entschuldigung 
oder  Rechtfertigung  ihres  N ichtbesuchens  der  Oper  jahraus  jahr- 
ein die  Mängel  des  Lokals  vorschützen,  die  gestern  gebotene  Ge- 
legenheit, die  Oper  im  besten  Theatergebäude  der  Stadt  hören 
zu  können,  benützt  haben  und  sich  in  grosser  Zahl  eingestellt  ha- 
ben würden — fehl  geschossen!  Von  den  Herrschaften  war  keine 
Spur  zu  erblicken.  . . . Am  Sonntag  wird  die  ‘Aristokratie’ 


“ Anzeiger  des  Westens,  June  4,  1875- 
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so  wie  so  nicht  erwartet.  Sonntags  füllt  sich  das  Haus  durch 
Gewerbtreibende,  der  sogenannte  ‘Kleine  Geschäftsmann,’  dei 
Handwerker  und  Arbeiter  bereitet  sich  und  den  Seinen  da  die 
beste  Erholung,  indem  er  in  die  Oper  geht — und  diese  Besucher- 
klasse zeigt  durch  ihr  regelmässiges  Wiederkonunen,  dass  sie 
Sinn  und  Geschmack  für  diese  Art  Unterhaltung  ljesitzt.  . . 

Of  the  944  plays  recorded  for  the  Apollo  stage  from  the 
summer  of  1870  till  June  27,  1875,  excluding  the  winter  season  of 
1870-71,  during  which  Pelosi  had  charge  of  the  Apollo  Theater. 
431  were  operas  or  operettes  and  37  Singspiele,  together  about 
50%  of  the  total.  The  Trauerspiel,  Schauspiel,  Volksstück, 
Lustspiel,  and  Posse,  represented  respectively  1 — , S-J-,  17 — , 
1 1 -p,  and  14 — per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  Pelosi  Directorship  iSyi-iSSo. 

During  the  years  in  which  the  Apollo  Theater  was  to  a large 
extent  being  devoted  to  opera  and  operette,  St.  Louis  at  the 
same  time  enjoyed  a creditable  German  theatre  under  the  di- 
rectorship of  Louis  Pelosi.  As  already  pointed  out  Pelosi  had 
charge  of  the  Apollo  Theater  during  the  winter  season  of 
1870-71,  during  which  he  played  three  times  weekly.  He  came 
to  St.  Louis  heralded  with  a flattering  reputation.  An 
editorial  announcing  his  coming  said:  “Das  Apollo  Theater  hat 
der  Phasen  so  viele  erlebt,  die  hiesigen  deutschen  Bühnen- 
verhältnisse haben  im  Laufe  der  Jahre  alle  Stadien  des  Wohl- 
ergehens und  Nicht  Wohlergehens  durchgemacht,  dass  der  Hoit- 
nungsanker,  der  jetzt  ausgeworfen  wird,  von  Seiten  aller  Freun- 
den der  Bühne  und  des  deutschen  Publikums  im  Allgemeinen  mit 
doppelter  Freude  begriisst  werden  sollte,  da  sich  im  Pelosischen 
Ehepaare  die  tüchtige  Direktionskraft  mit  trefflicher  Leistungs- 
fähigkeit auf  den  Brettern  vereint  und  somit  dem  Hierherkom- 
men des  Paares  zwiefacher  Werth  für  die  hiesigen  Theaterver- 
hältnisse lieizumessen  ist.”32  Editorial  comment  at  the  end  of  the 
season  indicates  that  Pelosi  lived  up  to  the  reputation  which 
heralded  his  coming.  “Wenn  je  eine  Direktion  zu  Anerkennung 


" Ameiger  des  Westens,  October  26,  1871. 
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und  Lob  berechtigt  war,  so  ist  es  die  gegenwärtige  des  Apollo 
Theaters.  Herr  und  Frau  Pelosi  haben  dem  alten  Schlendrian 
früherer  Jahre  ein  Ende  gemacht  und  in  das  Chaos  der  hiesigen 
deutschen  Bühne  Ordnung  gebracht.”33  Pelosi  raised  the 
Standard  of  the  theatre  over  that  which  it  had  been  for  a number 
of  years.  His  repertory  during  the  first  season  included  two  per- 
formances of  Schiller’s  Räuber , one  of  Schiller’s  l Vilhelm  Tell, 
one  of  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet,  one  of  Grillparzer’s  Medea,  and 
among  other  serious  dramas  two  performances  each  of  Brachvo- 
gel’s  Narciss  and  Halm’s  Griseldis.  The  reviews  of  the  per- 
formances for  this  season  are  not  detailed,  but  are  universally 
favorable,  as  illustrated  in  the  following  comment  upon  a mid- 
season performance,  “Die  gute  Einstudierung  der  Vorstellungen 
ist  eine  der  Hauptaufgaben,  die  sich  die  Direktion  gestellt  hat; 
nach  dieser  Richtung  hin  ist  ihr  Eifer  besonders  tätig,  und  das 
Resultat  sind  el>en  gerundete  Aufführungen.”3^  Attendance  at  his 
j>erformances  was' not  only  consistently  good,  but  included  many 
of  the  “old  guard”  who  took  interest  in  the  theatre  only  when  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  merit  warranted  recognition.  A review 
of  a performance  contained  in  the  Anzeiger  des  Westens  for 
April  7,  1872,  is  typical  of  a numlxu*  of  editorial  utterances  sub- 
stantiating this  fact:  “Die  Freunde  der  deutschen  Bühne  hatten 
sich  am  F'reitag  Alxnd  recht  zahlreich  im  Apollo  Theater  einge- 
funden, um  einer  (dritten  oder  gar  vierten)  Wiederholung  des 
Benedixschen  Lustspiels  Die  zärtlichen  Verwandten  beizuwohnen. 
Es  war  eine  seit  lange  entbehrte  Genugthuung  für  ältere  hiesige 
Theaterfreunde,  im  Zuschauerraume  nicht  wenige  von  jenen  deut- 
schen Familien  zu  erblicken,  die  zu  den  Zeiten  Bömstein’s,  Pfeif- 
fer’s und  Koscr’s  den  Kern  des  Theaterpublikums  zu  bilden  und 
selten  bei  einer  Vorstellung  zu  fehlen  pflegten;  jene  Familien,  auf 
die  in  früheren  Jahren  die  Direktion  so  zu  sagen  zählen  konnte. 
Leider  ist  es  jetzt  Ausnahme,  was  damals — wir  sprechen  von  den 
Jahren  1859  bis  1866 — Regel  war.  Unter  einer  Direktion  wie 
die  Pelosische  würden  sich  allerdings  die  hiesigen  Theaterver- 
hältnisse nach  und  nach  wieder  ins  rechte  Geleise  bringen  lassen. 


* Anseiger  des  IVeslens,  April  25,  1872. 
“Anzeiger  des  Westens,  January  14,  1872. 
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. . . Mag  die  Sommersaison  nun  bringen  was  sie  will — die 

Wintersaison  brachte  sicher  und  gewiss  gar  manches  Gute  und 
Schöne  und  vor  Allem  gerundete,  wohlvorbereitete  Aufführun- 
gen.” 

Pelosi  for  the  next  eight  consecutive  winters,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  season  1876-77,  contemporaneous  with  and  for  several 
years  following  the  seasons  in  which  the  Apollo  was  largely  de- 
voted to  opera,  continued  to  give  St.  Louis  a creditable  German 
stage.  During  these  seasons  he  performed  weekly  on  Sundays. 
During  the  first  four  and  the  last  of  these  seasons  3r'  he  staged  his 
plays  in  the  Olympic  Theatre,  during  the  season  of  1877-78  in 
Ben  De  Bar’s  Opera  House,  beginning  October  3,  1875,  while 
staging  Sunday  performances  in  the  Olympic,  he  also  performed 
several  times  weekly  in  the  Apollo  Theater,  but  discontinued  on 
January  17.  The  season  in  the  Apollo  concluding  June  4,  begin- 
ning March  3 was  continued  by  a company  under  the  director- 
ship of  Mine.  Solia,  to  be  transferred  beginning  April  16  to  the 
directorship  of  Sill>erl>erg  and  Schulz.  The  Apollo  ensemble  con- 
tinued to  perform  several  times  weekly,  and  in  addition  gave 
Sunday  performances  in  De  Bar’s  Opera  House. 

During  these  years  Pelosi’s  performances  continued  to  merit 
favorable  comment  in  the  columns  of  the  press  and  to  attract 
audiences  which  continued  to  lie  termed  gewählt.  The  tenor  of 
the  press  comment  is  that  of  the  excerpts  quoted  above  for  the 
season  187071. 

The  winter  of  1876-77  Pelosi  spent  in  Germany.  During 
his  absence  St.  Louis  had  two  theatres.  From  September  17, 
1876,  to  April  15,  1877,  De  Bar’s  Opera  House  wras  the  home  of 
Sunday  performances.  The  season  opened  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Silberberg  and  Company.  Beginning  with  October  22  it 
continued  under  the  management  of  Paul  Dilg  and  Company. 
This  Opera  House  ensemble  attempted  weekday  performances, 
first  in  the  St.  Louis  Stadttheater,  on  Morgan  Street,  lietwcen 


“September  1,  1872,  to  May  4,  1873;  August  31,  1873.  to  May  3.  1874; 
September  6,  1874,  to  April  16,  1875;  September  19.  1875,  to  April  16,  1876; 
October  21,  1877,  to  April  21,  1878;  September  1,  1878,  to  May  1,  1879;  Sep- 
tember 21,  1879,  to  December  21,  1879. 
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Tenth  and  Eleventh,  and  later  in  the  Apollo  Theater.  But  poor 
attendance  caused  the  weekday  performances  soon  to  be  discon- 
tinued. During  the  same  winter  Alexander  Wurster,  director  of 
the  New  Chicago  Theater,  conducted  Sunday  performances  in  the 
Olympic  Theatre  from  September  24  till  May  6,  with  occasional 
Sunday  and  weekly  performances  in  the  Apollo. 

Members  of  Wurster’s  Company  continued,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Lcwens,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer to  present  Posse  and  Lustspiel  on  Sundays  in  the  Apollo. 
Beginning  with  May  27  Carl  Schmidt  during  the  same  summer 
directed  a summer  theatre  devoted  chiefly  to  Posse  and  Lustspiel 
in  a new  theatre  erected  in  Strathmanns  La  Fayette  Park  at  Sec- 
ond Street  and  Carondolet  Avenue.  Performances  on  this  stage 
were  initially  given  three  times  weekly.  But  the  public  was  not 
responsive  to  the  new  enterprise.  An  editorial  of  June  17  in 
commenting  upon  the  poor  attendance  it  received  says:  “Hier 

hat  man  sich  die  Gleichgiltigkeit,  die  schon  gar  Manches  zu 
Grabe  tragen  half,  auch  der  Sommerbühne  gegenüber  geltend  und 
zwar  in  solchem  Masse,  dass  es  nach  allen  Richtungen  sehr  zu 
bedauern  ist. — So  lange  im  Apollo  Theater  gespielt  wurde,  das 
als  Sommertheater  nur  der  grossen  Hitze  wegen  nicht  allen  An- 
forderungen entsprach — so  weit  die  Räumlichkeiten  in  Betracht 
kommen — wurde  das  Nichthingehen  mit  der  Lokalität,  mit  dem 
Eingang,  mit  dem  Mangel  an  Eleganz  und  dergleichen  motivirl. 
Jetzt  aber  hat  ein  unternehmender  Privatmann  im  prächtigsten 
Stadtteile,  mitten  zwischen  Gärten  und  Bäumen,  mittelst  Stras- 
senbahn  bequem  zu  erreichen,  in  nächster  Nähe  des  schönsten 
Parks  der  Stadt,  ein  Sommertheater  bauen  lassen,  das  ein  wahres 
Schmuckkästchen  ist,  in  einem  Garten  steht,  und  worin  gut  ge- 
spielt wird — und  wie  sieht’s  nun  da  mit  der  ‘Unterstützung’  aus? 
— Obgleich  wöchentlich  nur  dreimal  gespielt  wird  ...  so  sind 
die  Vorstellungen  nur  Sonntags  angemessen  besucht,  während  an 
den  Wochentagen  der  Zuschauerraum  nur  sehr  selten  gefüllt  ist. 
Und  doch  sind  die  Vorstellungen  fleissig  einstudirt,  sorglich  vor- 
bereitet— die  Gesellschaft  ist  aus  recht  tüchtigen  Kräften  zusam- 
mengesetzt— die  Regie  ruht  in  fähigen  Händen  und  man  darf  sich 
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versichert  halten,  den  Abend  auf  das  Angenehmste  zu  verbrin- 
gen, wenn  man  das  Lafayettepark  Theater  besucht.”36 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  season  the  La  Fayette  Park 
Theater  varied  its  program  by  alternating  English  plays  with  Ger- 
man performances.  An  attempt  was  made  during  the  following 
summer  to  again  stage  German  plays  in  this  theatre,  but  the  at- 
tempt met  with  no  success;  after  the  middle  of  July  the  press  gives 
no  further  notice  of  such  performances.  During  the  summer  of 

1879  St.  Louis  had  no  summer  theatre.  During  the  summer  of 

1880  an  attempt  was  made  to  again  establish  a German  stage  in 
the  La  Fayette  Park  theatre,  now  called  the  Thalia  Sommergar- 
ten Theater.  But  after  several  performances  the  attempt  was 
given  up. 

While  Pelosi  after  a year’s  absence  resumed  Sunday  per- 
formances during  the  winter  of  1877-78,  this  time  in  De  Bar’s 
Opera  House,  Wurster  again  as  during  the  winter  previously  gave 
Sunday  performances  in  the  Olympic  (September  16  to  April  7). 
The  following  winter  Pelosi  had  the  field  to  himself.  During  the 
season  1879-80,  while  he  was  again  playing  in  the  Olympic,  his 
performances  suffered  competition  by  a stage  instituted  by  Wil- 
helm Rieckhoff.  Rieckhofif  gave  performances  three  times  weekly 
from  August  31  till  February  27  in  the  Apollo  Theater,  which 
had  been  remodelled  during  the  course  of  the  preceding  summer. 
At  the  end  of  February  due  to  poor  attendance  he  discontinued 
the  weekday  performances  and  played  Sundays  only  from  Feb- 
ruary 29  till  April  30,  1880,  in  Pope’s  Theatre  at  Ninth  and  Ohio 
Streets.  These  Sunday  performances  proved  more  attractive. 
The  character  of  Ricckhoff’s  audience  compared  favorably  with 
that  of  Pelosi.  In  fact  Pelosi  this  season  discontinued  perform- 
ances with  the  end  of  Decemlx:r  and  the  allegiance  which  the 
public  had  shown  his  enterprise  was  transferred  to  that  of  Rieck- 
hoff.  A review  toward  the  close  of  the  season  summarizes  the 
activitiy  of  the  latter  as  follows:  “Die  Rieckhoflfsche  Gesell- 

schaft hatte  uns — wenige  vereinzelte  Ausnahmen  abgerechnet — 
recht  gute  Vorstellungen  geboten  und  hatte  die  Lust  an  deutschen 
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Kreisen  geweckt,  in  denen  seit  lange  eine  förmliche  Apathie  ge- 
gen die  deutsche  Bühne  geherrscht  hatte;  die  Besetzung  der 
Rollen  war  in  den  meisten  Fällen  eine  gute  gewesen,  die  Auffüh- 
rungen waren  sorgfältig  vorbereitet,  die  Ausstattung  war — was 
die  Toiletten  der  Damen  anlangt — vorzüglich,  mit  einem  Worte: 
die  Gesellschaft  verdient  ungeschmälerte  Anerkennung  für  das 
Geleistete.”37 

The  year  1880  did  not  mark  the  termination  of  Pelosi’s  con- 
nection with  the  German  theatre  in  St.  Louis.  The  following 
year  he  again  appeared  on  the  stage  and  subsequently  was  again 
active  as  director.  But  his  subsequent  directorship  falls  in  a 
period  where  the  German  theatre  was  handicapped  by  the  want 
of  an  adequate  home.  The  year  1880  therefore  marks  the  close 
of  the  most  successful  part  of  Pelosi’s  career  as  director.  As 
reference  to  the  repertory  for  the  period  will  show  (see  Ap- 
pendix), his  stage  from  a literary  standpoint  ranked  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  his  contemporaries. 

d.  1880- 1 8g  1.  A Period  of  Varying  Fortune. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1880  the  English  theatres  were 
commencing  to  be  used  on  Sunday  evenings  for  English  per- 
formances. The  nomadic  existence  which  the  German  stage  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  a permanent  home  was  during  the 
next  decade  therefore  constrained  to  lead,  coupled  with  frequent 
changes  of  management,  made  the  fortune  of  the  German  stage 
during  this  decade  a varying  one. 

Rieckhoff  again  staged  Sunday  performances  in  Pope’s  The- 
atre during  the  winters  of  1880-81  and  1881-82.  The  first  of  these 
two  seasons  was  again  a moderate  success.  The  Anzeiger  des  W e- 
stens  for  March  26,  1881,  says:  “Die  diesjährige  Theatersaison, 
welche  Herr  Rieckhoff  unter  den  glänzendsten  Auspizien  eröff- 
nete,  hat  zwar  nicht  alle  Erwartungen  erfüllt,  welche  Direktion 
und  Publikum  daran  knüpften,  aber  sie  hat  doch  den  Beweis  ge- 
liefert, dass  ein  gutes  deutsches  Theater  in  St.  Louis  nicht  nur 
existenzfähig  ist,  sondern  geradezu  als  ein  Bedürfnis  betrachtet 
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werden  muss.”  This  season  Rieckhoff  had  had  the  field  to  him- 
self. The  following  season  (1881-82),  however,  he  had  serious 
competition  by  performances  instituted  by  Alexander  Wurster 
with  a strong  ensemble  in  the  Apollo  Theater,  which  had  again 
been  rebuilt,  and  by  a number  of  visiting  companies  who  offered 
star  attractions.  The  Wurster  ensemble  usually  performed  on 
Sundays  in  the  Grand  Opera  House.  The  RieckhofT  ensemble 
excelled  in  the  Lustspiel  and  the  Konversationsstück ; the  Wur- 
ster ensemble  in  Posse  and  Gesangsstück. 

St.  Louis  had  not  for  several  seasons  past  adequately  sup- 
ported one  good  German  theatre.  It  could  not  support  two. 
Both  the  enterprise  of  Wurster  and  of  Rieckhoff  therefore  termi- 
nated abruptly  with  financial  loss  to  the  directors,  the  former 
March  16,  the  latter  April  18.  Though  the  season  from  a 
financial  standpoint  had  been  a failure  to  both  directors,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  standard  of  attainment  reached  on  the  two 
stages  the  public  had  profited  by  the  competition  between  them. 
“Die  Saison  1881-82  war  eine  sehr  reiche  und  mannigfache  Ab- 
wechslung bietende.  Wie  könnte  auch  eine  Theatersaison  nicht 
reich  sein,  die  uns  einen  Haase,  einen  Sonntag,  eine  Geistinger — 
der  die  minorum  gentium,  die  als  Gäste  kamen,  gar  nicht  zu  ge- 
denken— brachte?  . . . Freilich  gingen  die  beiden  Direktoren, 
die  sich  bittere  Concurrenz  machten,  darüber  elendiglich  zu 
Grunde  und  ihre  hinterlassenen  Truppen  mussten  sich  nicht  blos 
in  alle  Winde  zerstreuen,  sondern  auf  dem  nicht  sehr  ungewöhn- 
lichen Wege  der  Benefizvorstellung  zum  Theil  ihr  Fortkommen 
von  hier,  zum  Theil  ihr  Hierbleiben  ermöglichen.  Aber  vom 
Standpunkte  der  Kunst  betrachtet  war  die  Saison,  wie  gesagt, 
eine  der  besten,  die  wir  noch  je  zu  verzeichnen  hatten.”38 

During  the  summer  of  1881  St.  Louis  had  no  summer  the- 
atre. Contemporaneous,  however,  with  the  initial  weeks  of  the 
performances  of  the  rival  stages  under  the  direction  of  Rieck- 
hoff and  Wurster,  Victor  Sarner  from  September  22  till  Novem- 
ber 13,  1881,  conducted  a Volkstheater  in  the  Tivoli  Halle  at 
Fourth  and  Elm  Streets,  in  which  he  staged  Lustspiel  and  Posse 
several  times  weekly.  During  the  spring  of  1882  he  conducted 

" Anzeiger  des  Westens,  April  30,  1882. 
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such  a Volksthcatcr  in  the  Apollo  (March  5 to  May  28),  and  in 
August  of  the  same  year  he  made  a short-lived  attempt  to  insti- 
tute a similar  theatre  in  Union  Park,  Ninth  Street  and  Allen 
Avenue,  which  notices  such  as  the  following  were  designed  to 
make  attractive:  “Ferner  kann  man  während  der  Vorstellung 

in  aller  Gemüthlichkeit  sein  Glas  Bier  trinken,  eine  Cigarre  dazu 
rauchen,  Sandwich,  etc.,  verzehren,  und  sich  an  den  auf  der 
Bühne  gebotenen  Genüssen  ergötzen.”  This  was  the  last  summer 
in  which  St.  Louis  enjoyed  a Sommertheater. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1882,  the  Apollo  Theater 
again  became  the  home  of  an  operette  and  dramatic  ensemble  un- 
der the  direction  of  Louis  Genee.  The  plan  to  periorm  four 
times  weekly  abruptly  culminated  October  8.  Although  the  en- 
semble included  first-class  talent,  including  the  primadonna  Ma- 
ria König,  it  failed  to  gain  the  recognition  of  the  public.  Alwine 
Heynold,  the  Soubrette  of  the  organization,  thereupon  attempted 
to  reorganize  the  theatre  under  her  direction.  The  attempt  netted 
less  than  a dozen  performances  (October  15  to  November  26)  ere 
it  failed.  Beginning  with  December  3,  Victor  and  Hugo  Sarner 
assumed  charge  of  the  Apollo.  They  played  weekly  on  Sundays. 
After  several  performances  they  dissolved  partnership.  Hugo 
Sarner  continued  the  season  till  May  20,  essaying  nothing  more 
pretentious  than  Posse  and  Lustspiel  which  had  been  staged  in 
St.  Louis  many  times  previously.  After  the  fashion  of  the  Volks- 
theater  the  performances  were  usually  followed  by  a “Tanzkränz- 
chcn.” 

During  this  season  while  the  Apollo  was  the  home  of  weekly 
Sunday  performances  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  interest  of  a 
better  ensemble  and  a more  varied  repertory  to  constitute  a the- 
atrical circuit  of  the  three  cities  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago.  A paragraph  taken  from  the  Anzeiger  des  Westens  for 
August  3,  1882,  outlines  the  scheme. 

“Das  deutsche  Theater  in  St.  Louis  wird  im  kommenden 
Winter  unter  Direktor  Collmers  Leitung  stehen,  der  seit  ein  paar 
Jahren  die  Direktion  eines  der  vielen  Milwaukecr  Theater  ge- 
führt hat.  Die  beiden  anderen  Mitglieder  des  Direktionstrium- 
virats, das  die  Bühnen  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago  und  Milwaukee  nach 
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dem  Co-opcrationsplan  ‘bewirtschaften’  wird,  sind  Alexander 
Wurster  und  Major  Isenstein.  Alexander  der  Grosse  hat  Mil- 
waukee zum  Wirkungskreise  erkoren,  der  Major  bleibt  l)ei  seinen 
Laren  und  Penaten,  d.  h.  in  Chicago.  Die  drei  Gesellschaften  bil- 
den faktisch  eine;  die  Mitglieder  wurden  bald  in  St.  Louis,  bald  in 
Chicago  oder  Milwaukee  spielen,  wohin  immer  sie  einzeln  oder 
als  Ganzes  (a  la  Meiningen)  dirigirt  werden.  Auf  diese  Weise 
wird  erstlich  hier  ein  möglichst  gutes  ensemble  gesorgt  sein, 
zweitens  wird  das  Repertoire  die  wünschenswerte,  um  nicht  zu 
sagen  nothwendige  Abwechslung  bieten  und  drittens  wird  der 
regelmässige  Besucher  nicht  den  ganzen  Winter  (d.  h.  vom  Oc- 
tol>er  bis  zum  April ) sich  an  ein  und  denselben  Gesichtern  müde 
sehen  müssen.  Das  ist  auch  ctw’as  werth.” 

Pope’s  Theatre  was  the  home  of  the  St.  Louis  perform- 
ances. The  season  opened  October  8.  Performances  were  given 
weekly  on  Sundays.  But  the  scheme  failed  to  work.  Disagree- 
ment among  the  directors  early  in  December  led  to  a dissolution. 
The  St.  Louis  stage  gave  its  last  performance  December  3. 

The  following  winter  the  Apollo  Theater  was  not  used  for 
German  performances.  The  only  German  theatre  St.  Louis 
could  boast  of  during  this  season  consisted  of  a series  of  medi- 
ocre performances  held  on  Sundays,  from  September  23,  1883, 
to  April  27,  1884,  under  the  joint  directorship  of  Pelosi  and 
Hugo  Sanier,  occasionally  in  Pope’s  Theatre,  but  more  often  in 
one  or  the  other  Turnhalle. 

During  the  winter  of  1884-85  Victor  Sarner  again  assumed 
charge  of  the  Apollo  Theater,  making  of  it  a Volkstheater.  Per- 
formances were  given  on  Sundays  from  November  9 to  May  10. 
The  following  winter  Pelosi  and  Hugo  Sarner  again  conducted 
the  Apollo  stage.  They  gave  Sunday  performances  from  Sep- 
tember 20  to  May  2.  Though  nominally  this  season  not  a Volks- 
theater,  the  theatre  in  fact  did  not  amount  to  more. 

During  the  winter  of  1886-87  St.  Louis  again  had  no  regu- 
larly established  German  theatre.  In  September  Pelosi  instituted 
German  performances  in  the  Apollo.  His  venture  soon  ended. 
October  24,  Louis  Menschke  reopened  the  same  theatre  with  a 
series  of  Sunday  performances,  which  continued  till  the  middle  of 
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January,  whereupon  the  theatre  was  again  advertised  for  rent. 
April  3 it  was  again  formally  reopened,  this  time  by  Eduard 
Schmitz  as  a Volkstheater.  Schmitz  concluded  the  season  in  May 
after  a half  dozen  Sunday  performances. 

While  the  Apollo  was  undergoing  diverse  changes  of  man- 
agement, Hugo  Sarner  from  September  till  April  advertised  occa- 
sional Sunday  performances.  But  his  ensemble  had  no  regular 
home.  It  played  first  in  one  theatre,  then  in  another. 

Schmitz  continued  to  conduct  Sunday  performances  in  the 
Apollo  during  the  following  four  winter  seasons  ( 1887-1891 ).  He 
was  destined  to  be  the  last  of  the  many  directors  of  the  German 
theatre  the  Apollo  had  had.  The  building  was  once  more  used 
as  a German  theatre  during  the  season  1891-92,  but  under  the 
name  of  Sarner ’s  Theatre.  Throughout  the  four  winter  seasons, 
while  the  Apollo  was  the  home  of  German  drama  under  Schmitz’s 
direction — principally  Lustspiel  and  Posse — Hugo  Sarner  with 
more  or  less  regularity  continued  to  give  Sunday  performances 
first  on  one,  then  another  stage,  usually  in  the  Olympic  theatre. 
Much  that  he  presented  was  good,  much  mediocre,  but  at  all 
events  his  performances  mark  an  improvement  over  those  in  the 
Apollo  during  this  period. 

IV.  1891-1912. 

A REVIVAL  OF  INTEREST.  THE  GERMANIA  THEATER.  THE  DIREC- 
TORSHIP OF  H El  NEMAN  AND  WELB. 

The  season  1890-91,  the  season  which  marks  the  termina- 
tion of  Schmitz’s  directorship  in  the  Apollo  Theater,  tor  two  rea- 
sons marks  the  beginning  of  a new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Ger- 
man theatre  in  St.  Louis.  The  season  marks  a decided  increase 
in  interest  in  the  German  theatre,  which  two  years  later  was  to 
culminate  in  the  establishment  of  the  Germania  Theatre,  the  first 
attempt  to  establish  a permanent  German  theatre  in  St.  Louis  to 
net  tangible  results  since  the  closure  of  the  St.  Louis  Opernhaus 
in  1862.  And  it  marks  the  introduction  of  the  modern  German 
realistic  drama  on  the  St.  Louis  stage. 

March  30,  1890,  Hugo  Sarner  announced  in  the  columns  of 
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the  Anseiger  des  Westens  his  intention  to  stage  performances  in 
St.  Louis  twice  weekly  during  the  coming  winter  with  an  en- 
larged and  improved  ensemble.  May  5 Hermann  Riotte  in  the 
same  paper  outlined  elaborate  plans  for  a German  theatrical  sea- 
son under  his  management.  Friends  of  the  theatre  realized  from 
past  experience  that  three  German  theatres — including  Schmitz’s 
stage  in  the  Apollo — would  be  more  than  the  German  theatre 
going  public  could  support.  They  therefore  persuaded  Samer 
and  Riotte  to  join  forces.  Under  their  joint  directorship  Samer 
anti  Riotte,  October  19,  1890,  opened  the  season  with  two  simul- 
taneous performances,  one  an  opera  performance — Csaar  und 
Zimmermann — in  the  Grand  Opera  House,  designed  to  attract 
the  English-speaking  as  well  as  German-speaking  public,  the 
other  a performance  of  Schönthan’s  Salonstück  Das  Letzte  Wort 
in  the  Olympic  Theatre.  The  two  directors  disagreed  over  the 
feasibility  of  continuing  German  opera  in  St.  Louis  and  there- 
fore amicably  severed  partnership  October  22.  Sarner  agreed  to 
withdraw  from  the  field  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Riotte  con- 
tinued to  produce  both  opera  and  drama  till  December  8.  The 
opera  company  had  included  good  individual  soloists,  but  the 
chorus  had  been  poor.  The  rest  of  the  season,  concluding  April 
5,  was  devoted  to  the  drama.  Performances  were  usually  given 
four  times  weekly  throughout  the  season,  first  in  one,  then  in 
another  theatre,  on  weekdays  usually  in  the  small  auditorium  of 
the  Exposition  Building  at  Thirteenth  and  Olive  Streets,  on  Sun- 
days usually  in  the  Olympic  Theatre.  Attendance  was  fair.  A 
new  reason  this  season  for  the  first  time  gained  prominence  in  the 
columns  of  the  press  in  argument  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Ger- 
man theatre,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the  German  language  to 
the  youth  of  German  parentage.  “Hier  gilt  es  zu  zeigen,  dass 
uns  die  Muttersprache  lieb  und  werth,  dass  sie  unser  höchstes 
Gut  ist ; hier  können  wir  beweisen,  dass  wir  Sinn  und  Verständ- 
nis haben  für  die  deutsche  Kunst  . . .;  hier  haben  wir  auch 

ein  Mittel,  bei  unsern  Kindern,  besonders  bei  denen,  die  in  den 
Flegel — Ixziehungsweise  Backfischjahren  stehen  und  so  gern  eng- 
lisch plappern,  die  Liebe  zur  Sprache  ihrer  Eltern  zu  wecken.’’39 

" Anzeiger  des  Westens,  October  19,  1890. 
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Under  the  directorship  of  Riottc  Suderniann  and  Ibsen  were 
for  the  first  time  introduced  on  the  German  stage  in  St.  Louis. 
Sudcrmann’s  Die  [ihre  was  given  for  the  first  time  on  Christmas 
Day  1890.  “Der  Eindruck,  den  das  Stück  machte,  war  geradezu 
grossartig,  unbeschreiblich.“  Die  Ehre  was  repeated  December 
27,  January  1 and  February  10.  The  excellencies  of  the  play, 
above  all  the  characterization  the  reviewer  praised.  But  it  took 
several  years  before  the  reviewer  and  the  public  became  recon- 
ciled to  the  new  realistic  drama.  Commenting  upon  the  fourth 
performance  of  Die  Ehre  the  critic  wrote:  “Allein  Die  Ehre  ist 
vor  wenigen  Wochen  mehrmals  hinter  einander  hier  aufgeführt 
worden,  und  cs  ist  anzunehmen,  dass  jeder  Theaterfreund,  der 
sie  sehen  wollte,  einer  dieser  Vorstellungen  beigewohnt  hat.  An- 
dernfalls ist  der  Inhalt  des  Stückes  derartig,  dass  er  kein  reines 
Geniessen  aufkommen  lässt,  und  sich  unter  gewöhnlichen  Um- 
ständen gewiss  nur  wenige  entschlossen  könnten,  es  zweimal  an- 
zusehen. ’N0 

Ibsen’s  Gespenster  was  performed  for  the  first  time  January 
11,  1891.  The  critic  condemned  it  in  no  uncertain  terms.  “Im 
Olympic  Theater  ist  gestern  Abend  Heinrich  Ibsen’s  ‘Charakter- 
bild’ Die  Gespenster  über  die  Bühne  gegangen.  Es  ist  gegangen 
und  hoffentlich  kehrt  cs  niemals  wieder,  das  ist  der  fromme 
Wunsch,  den  wir  dieser  Aufführung  nachscicken. — Nach  unserer 
vielleicht  veralteten  Ansicht  gehört  dieses  Stück  des  problemati- 
schen norwegischen  Dichters  nicht  auf  die  Bühne.  Es  ist  jeder 
Poesie  bar,  entbehrt  jedes  versöhnenden  und  be  friedigenden  Mo- 
ments, jeder  ansprechenden  Figur,  ist  unschön,  abgesehen  von 
seiner  klaren,  knappen,  packenden  Sprache,  und  unwahr,  weil  un- 
natürlich. . . . Ibsen  mag,  wie  seine  Bewunderer  sagen,  der 
Dichter  des  zwanzigsten  Jahrhunderts  sein,  weshalb  soll  aber  das 
neunzehnte  Jahrhundert  sich  von  seinen  ‘Gjengangere’  anlügen 
und  anekeln  lassen?  Ibsen  behauptet,  das  Leben,  die  Wahrheit 
zu  schildern.  Der  Reginen,  der  Engstrands  und  auch  der  Man- 
ders  gibt’s  im  Leben  genug,  aber  ein  wirkliches  Wesen  wie  Frau 
Alving,  gibt  es  zum  Glück  nicht.  Wer  ohne  Voreingenommen- 
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heit  der  gestrigen  Aufführung  beigewohnt  hat,  wird  uns  Recht 
geben,  und  trotz  der  vortrefflichen  Darstellung  war  wohl  ein  jeder 
froh,  als  das  Stück  zu  Ende  war.”41 

The  naturalistic  French  drama  elicited  the  same  type  of  criti- 
cism. Of  Daudet’s  Die  beiden  Compagnons  the  reviewer  in  the 
Anzeiger  for  January  19  wrote:  “Das  Stück  gehört  zu  jener  be- 
kannten französischen  Ehebruchsdramen,  mit  denen  wir  uns  nicht 
recht  befreunden  können.”  Benedix  continued  to  prove  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  audience  and  to  the  critic.  With  reference  to  Das 
bemooste  Haupt  the  latter  on  February  9,  in  the  Anzeiger  wrote: 
“Das  Publikum  . . . nahm  alles,  was  zur  Vermehrung  der 

Rührung  beitragen  konnte,  dankbar  und  willig  an.  Jedenfalls  ein 
erfreulicher  Beweis  dafür,  dass  wir  im  Westen  hier  Gott  sei  Dank 
noch  nicht  blassirt  sind.” 

The  winter  of  1891-92  again  found  the  theatre  under  the 
directorship  of  Hugo  Sanier.  Sarner  performed  weekly  in  Sar- 
ner’s  Theatre,  formerly  the  Apollo,  now  used  for  the  last  season 
for  German  theatricals,  and  occasionally  in  the  Olympic  Theatre, 
the  Grand  Opera  House  and  the  Exposition  Building.  His  reper- 
tory from  a literary  standpoint  marked  a retrogression  from  that 
of  the  winter  previous.  Aside  from  a performance  of  Othello, 
in  which  Maurice  Morrison  appeared  in  the  role  of  a star,  the 
repertory  offered  nothing  beyond  oft  repeated  Volksstücke,  Lust- 
spiel, and  Posse. 

7 he  Germania  Theater. 

Experience  had  demonstrated  that  a reputable  German  the- 
atre could  only  be  possible  if  it  had  its  own  home  and  was  not 
compelled  to  journey  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  from  one  theatre 
to  another,  as  had  in  recent  years  licen  the  case.  For  the  Eng- 
lish theatres  had  begun  during  the  past  decade  to  utilize  their  re- 
spective stages  for  English  drama  on  Sunday  evenings,  making  it 
impossible  to  find  a suitable  stage  for  German  drama.  To  the 
end  of  establishing  a permanent  German  theatre  meetings  had 
been  held.  July  14,  1891,  fourteen  prominent  Germans  finally 
formed  an  organization  which  incorporated  as  the  “German  Dra- 
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matic  Association.”  These  fourteen  stockholders  were:  S.  H. 

Leathe,  William  J.  Lemp,  Chas.  G.  Stifel,  Chas.  F.  Orth  wein,  A. 
Griesediech,  Geo.  D.  Capen,  John  C.  Nulsen,  J.  H.  Cohrades,  G. 
Cramer,  Ad.  Böckeler,  A.  Moll,  H.  Duncker,  Geo.  J.  Fritz  and 
William  Schreiber.  They  bought  an  old  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Fourteenth  Street  and  Lucas  Place,  which  they  had  remodelled 
and  termed  the  Germania  Theater.  The  building  equalled  in  ele- 
gance the  former  Opernhaus  of  Börnstein’s  day. 

Under  the  most  favorable  auspices  the  theatre  was  opened 
on  the  fourth  of  September  with  a large  ensemble,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Carl  Waldemar  and  Ed.  C.  Buechel.  Its  list  of  sub- 
scribers for  the  season  included  the  most  prominent  Germans  of 
the  city.  Shakespeare’s  IVintermärchcn  was  staged  at  the  iniiial 
performance.  The  interest  manifested  by  the  public  in  the  new 
theatre  is  attested  by  the  controversy  which  was  waged  by  con- 
tributors to  the  columns  of  the  press  concerning  the  propriety  of 
the  selection  of  a play  in  keeping  with  the  occasion.  Waldemar 
therefore  felt  himself  obliged  to  justify  his  choice  in  a communi- 
cation published  in  the  Anzeiger  for  August  21,  1892,  in  which 
he  says  in  part: 

“Ich  bin  selbst  sehr  lange  mit  dem  Gedanken  umgegangen, 
das  deutsche  Theater  mit  einem  Stücke  deutschen  Ursprungs  zu 
eröffnen.  Hierfür  können  naturgemäss  nur  Goethe,  Schiller  oder 
Lessing  in  Betracht  kommen.  Gute  Lustspiele  haben  aber  diese 
unsere  Dichter-Heroen,  mit  Ausnahme  vielleicht  (?)  von  Les- 
sing’s Minna  von  Barnhcltn,  welches  Stück  für  eine  Festvorstcl- 
lung  indess  viel  zu  einfach,  nicht;  und  das  neue  Bühnenhaus  mit 
einem  Drama  zu  eröffnen,  dazu  konnte  ich  mich  erst  recht  nicht 
entschliessen.  Ausserdem  kommen  bei  einer  Eröffnungs- Vorstel- 
lung noch  so  viele  andere  Factorcn  in  Betracht,  von  denen  der 
Laie  absolut  nichts  weiss,  nichts  wissen  kann,  mit  denen  wir  in- 
dessen höchst  bedeutsam  zu  rechnen  haben,  dass  schon  aus  sol- 
chen Gründen  unsere  Wahl  nur  zu  berechtigt  erscheinen  muss. 
Es  handelt  sich  bei  der  Eröffnung  des  neuen  Theaters  zur  Haupt- 
sache auch  darum,  das  gesammte  Bühnenpersonal  dem  Publi- 
kum im  günstigsten  Lichte,  d.  h.  in  guten  Rollen  vorzu führen. — 
Das  ist  der  Fall  im  IV intermürchen.  . . . Hier  sind  ca.  15 
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gute  Rollen,  in  denen  meine  Mitglieder  ihre  Leistungsfähigkeit 
bethätigen  können.  Ferner  kann  ich  die  grossartigsten  Decora- 
tions-Eflfekte  hier  zu  Geltung  bringen ; grosse  Massen-Scenen, 
blendende  Costume,  wie  eine  herrliche,  zum  Wintermärchen  ei- 
gens componirte  Musik  tragen  weiter  das  Ihrige  zum  Gelingen  des 
Ganzen  in  schönster  Weise  bei,  kurzum,  es  muss  um  jeden  Preis 
mit  der  Erst- Aufführung  in  jeder  Beziehung  ein  voller  Erfolg  er- 
zielt werden  und  deshalb  eben  wählte  ich  für  diese  Shakespeare’s 
W int  ennär  chen” 

He  then  cites  Schlegels  estimate  of  the  play  and  concludes 
by  finding  a precedent  for  his  selection  in  that  the  new  “Wiener 
Hofburg  Theater”  was  opened  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  August 
Förster  with  the  same  Shakespearian  drama. 

Performances  during  this  season  were  give  four  or  five  times 
weekly,  concluding  May  28.  In  addition  to  the  performances 
given  in  St.  Louis,  the  ensemble  played  fifteen  limes  in  Chicago, 
nine  times  in  Belleville,  eight  times  in  Omaha,  six  times  in  Kan- 
sas City,  and  twice  in  St.  Joseph  and  in  Peoria.  From  a financial 
standpoint  the  season  ended  with  a deficit,  due  largely  to  a loss 
of  $3000  incurred  on  the  visit  of  the  company  to  Chicago,  where 
the  poor  location  of  the  theatre  and  bad  weather  combined  to  keep 
down  the  patronage. 

From  a literary  standpoint  the  stage  during  this  season 
ranked  high.  Of  121  plays  performed  during  the  season  30  pos- 
sessed recognized  literary  quality.  The  repertory  included  two 
performances  each  of  Goethe’s  Faust  and  Shakespeare’s  Winter- 
märchen, and  one  performance  each  of  Goethe’s  Egmont,  Schil- 
ler’s Braut  von  Messina,  Don  Carlos,  Fiesco,  Jungfrau  von  Or- 
leans, Kabale  und  Liebe,  Maria  Stuart,  Piccolomini,  Räuber,  ana 
Wallenstein  s Lager,  Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm  and  Emilie 
Galotti,  Shakespeare’s  Othello,  Romeo  und  Julie,  und  Der  Wider- 
spentigen  Zähmung,  Gutzkow’s  Uriel  Acosta,  Kleist’s  Kdthchen 
von  HeUbronn,  Laube’s  Graf  Essex,  Raimunds  Verschwender, 
and  Wildenbruch’s  Quitcoii's.  Of  the  realistic  drama  Ibsen’s 
Stützen  der  Gesellschaft  and  Wildenbruch’s  Haubenlerche  were 
each  presented  once,  Sudemiann’s  Die  Ehre  and  Die  Heitmit  each 
twice. 
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The  realistic  drama  failed,  still,  to  gain  the  approval  of  the 
critic.  Judging  from  the  limited  number  of  repetitions  such 
plays  received,  they  were  not  yet  in  favor  with  the  public. 

Alexander  Wurster  was  engaged  to  direct  the  theatre  for 
the  next  three  years.  With  practically  a new  ensemble  he 
opened  the  first  season  September  17,  1893.  It  concluded  April 
22.  The  second  lasted  from  September  23  till  April  21.  He 
opened  the  third  season  September  29,  and  again,  as  during  the 
two  years  previous,  he  played  thrice  weekly.  He  exerted  every 
effort  to  make  the  theatre  a success.  But  the  time  chosen  to 
establish  a German  theatre  in  St.  Louis,  as  the  sequel  of  events 
showed,  was  inopportune.  The  first  season  in  the  Germania  had 
ended  with  a deficit.  During  the  first  four  weeks  under  Wur- 
ster’s  management  the  income  had  amounted  to  no  more  than 
one-half  the  expense  of  the  enterprise.  By  the  middle  of  the 
third  season  under  his  management  Wurster  was  constrained  to 
give  up  the  directorship.  He  ascribed  the  non-success  of  the 
theatre  primarily  to  the  growing  indifference  on  a large  part  of 
the  German  public  toward  German  performances.  In  a curtain 
speech  made  on  the  evening  of  January  19,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced his  withdrawal  from  the  stage,  he  said  in  part: 

“Es  ist  hart  und  bitter  für  meine  selbstlosen  und  edlen  Be- 
strebungen, am  Ende  meines  arbeitsvollen  Lebens  angelangt,  cin- 
sehen  und  beklagen  zu  müssen,  dass  das  Interesse  am  deutschen 
Theater  immer  mehr  erkältet  und  der  Geschmack  unserer  heran- 
wachsenden  Jugend  sich  lieber  den  amerikanischen  Schaustellun- 
gen zuwendet. 

“Viele  der  treuesten  Anhänger  meines  Unternehmens  hat 
seit  meinem  Hiersein  der  Tod  ereilt,  andere  sind  durch  irgend 
welche  Beeinflussungen  fortgeblieben,  wieder  andere  haben  sich 
vielleicht  durch  irgend  ein  unbesonnenes  Wort  meinerseits  belei- 
digt gefühlt,  andere  müssen  in  ihre  Vereinsvcrsammlungen, 
Clubs  und  Logen  und  wieder  andere  sind  zu  alt  und  zu  bequem 
geworden  oder  spielen  Skat  und  trinken  Bier  dazu,  und  neue 
Freunde  und  Gönner  hat  das  Unternehmen  leider  nur  wenige  ge- 
funden. 
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**.  . . Ich  scheide  mit  dem  Bewusstsein,  Alles  versucht 

und  getan  zu  haben,  was  in  meinen  Verhältnissen  nur  möglich 
war,  um  ein  Unternehmen  am  Leben  zu  halten,  welches  mit 
Treue  und  Liebe  geleitet  und  welches  ich  jetzt  mit  tiefem 
Schmerze  und  Wehmuth  in  andere  Hände  übergeben  lassen 
muss.”42 

The  fact  that  St.  Louis  today  still  maintains  interest  in  Ger- 
man drama  sufficient  to  support  a permanent  company  would  in- 
dicate that  much  of  the  financial  non-success  of  the  Germania 
Theatre  during  these  years  was  due  to  the  financial  panic  which 
swept  the  country  in  1893. 

In  order  to  insure  a continuation  of  the  theatrical  season  a 
number  of  friends  of  the  German  drama  immediately  at  a meet- 
ing presided  over  by  Dr.  Emil  Preetorius,  organized  the  Germania 
Theater  Verein.  Membership  in  the  association  merely  implied 
that  the  metnl)er  pledged  himself  to  subscribe  to  a certain  number 
of  performances  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  The  Verein  rented 
the  Germania  Theater  and  engaged  the  ensemble  which  had  been 
playing  under  Wurster,  for  three  months.  Oscar  Teuscher,  a 
member  of  the  company,  was  engaged  as  stage  manager.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  season  was  successfully  brought  to  a con- 
clusion April  24,  1896,  whereupon  the  Theater  Verein,  having 
fulfilled  its  purpose,  ceased  to  be. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  a new  Germania  Theater  Verein 
was  at  once  organized,  with  the  purpose  of  again  insuring  a Ger- 
man theatre  in  the  Germania  for  the  coming  season.  May  22, 
1896,  St.  Louis  was  visited  by  a devastating  tornado  which  left 
in  its  wake  damage  to  property  and  real  estate  amounting  to  more 
than  $10,000,000.  The  section  of  the  city  where  those  dwelt 
upon  whom  the  German  theatre  depended  for  its  patronage  was 
the  section  most  affected  by  the  storm.  The  owners  of  the  Ger- 
mania Theater,  which  had  not  proved  a paying  financial  invest- 
ment, therefore  saw  no  bright  prospects  for  a successful  Ger- 
man theatrical  season  for  the  ensuing  winter.  Inasmuch  as  the 
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Theater  Verein  had  made  no  definite  request  for  the  building  by 
the  end  of  June,  the  owners  at  that  time  rented  it  to  a theatrical 
manager  who  purposed  to  use  it  for  English  performances.  The 
Germania  Theater  Verein  in  a meetting  June  29  therefore  de- 
cided, inasmuch  as  it  could  find  no  theatre  available  for  German 
performances,  not  to  institute  a German  stage  under  its  auspices 
during  the  coming  season,  but  to  keep  its  organization  intact  with 
a view  to  again  becoming  active  in  the  future. 

During  the  season  of  1896-97  St.  Louis  was  not,  however, 
to  l)e  without  a German  theatre.  Richard  Stolte,  beginning  with 
Octol>er  1 1 staged  plays  weekly  on  Sundays  in  one  of  several 
auditoriums,  usually  in  the  New  Century  Theatre  at  Ninth  and 
Olive  Streets  or  in  the  Olympic.  But  the  season  was  in  no  sense 
a success.  It  marked  a decided  retrogression.  The  repertory 
contained  little  other  than  time-worn  Volksstück,  Lustspiel  and 
Posse.  Ibsen’s  Nora  oder  ein  Puppenheim  was  presented  once, 
but  not  without  changing  the  muchly  criticized  conclusion  of  the 
play,  whereby  the  director  won  the  approval  of  the  press  critic, 
who  wrote: 

“Bei  der  Leichtigkeit,  mit  welcher  die  jungen  Leute  heutzu- 
tage, wenn  sie  kaum  die  Kinderschuhen  entwachsen  sind,  in  die 
Ehe  hinein  und  sehr  häufig  auch  wieder  hinauszu springen  pfle- 
gen, darf  man  sich  wohl  gestehen,  dass  ernste  Betrachtungen 
über  den  Gegenstand  wohl  angebracht  sind  und  Ibsen’s  erschüt- 
terndes Seelengemälde  manches  gute  bewirken  kann,  ohne  dass 
man  allen  Ansichten  und  Folgerungen  des  Verfassers  beizupflich- 
ten braucht. — Direktor  Stolte  hat,  wohl  aus  Mitleid  für  sein 
Publikum,  den  Schluss  eigenmächtig  abgeändert  und  Hess  durch 
Vermittlung  der  Kinder  eine  Versöhnung  der  Ehegatten  anbah- 
nen. Die  starren  Ibsenverehrer  werden  darüber  wohl  die  Hände 
über  den  Kopf  zusammenschlagen  und  über  Inconsequenz  zetern. 
Wir  aber  sind  der  Ansicht,  dass  Inconsequenz  eine  sehr  mensch- 
liche Eigenschaft  ist  und  sogar  bei  Frauen  hier  und  da  vorkommt. 
Deshalb  nehmen  wir  cs  Nora  nicht  übel,  wenn  sie  sich  durch  den 
Anblick  ihrer  Kinder  zur  Umkehr  bewegen  lässt,  und  stehen  in 
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diesem  Falle  auf  Seiten  des  menschenfreundlichen  Direktors  ge- 
gen den  starrköpfigen  Dichter,”43 

Part  of  the  epilog  composed  by  the  journalist  E.  D.  Kargau, 
for  many  years  a staunch  supporter  of  the  German  stage  in  St. 
Louis,  which  was  spoken  by  Director  Stolte  at  the  concluding 
performance  of  the  season,  March  21,  will  serve  to  summarize 
the  season’s  activities. 

“Die  deutsche  Kunst  besass  nach  langer  Bitte 
Ein  eignes  Heim,  das  leider  sie  verlor. 

— Nun  zieht  umher  sie  nach  Nomadensitte, 

Ein  obdachloses  Kind,  von  Thor  zu  Thor. — 

Der  Thespiskarren  war  stets  auf  der  Reise 
In  ruhelosem  Zug  bald  hier,  bald  dort. 

Und  kommt  zu  früh  er  jetzt  aus  dem  Geleise, 

So  ist’s  nicht  unsre  Schuld,  glaubt  mir’s  aufs  Wort. 

“Dazu  der  schwere  Druck  der  schlechten  Zeiten, 

War’s  doch  ein  böses  Jahr  fiir’s  ganze  Land — 

Bei  der  politischen  Parteien  Streiten 

Hat  ja  die  Kunst  stets  einen  schweren  Stand. — 

Wo  Handel  und  Gewerbe  liegt  darnieder 
Wird  selbst  ein  üpp’ger  Roden  unfruchtbar. 

Vom  Reif  getroffen  blüht  sobald  nicht  wieder, 

Was  einst  des  Gartens  schönste  Zierde  war. 

“Zum  Hemmschuh  ward  der  Kunst  bescheidnem  Hoffen 
Noch  Anderes  im  letzt’  verfloss’nen  Jahr — 

Sie  wird  sogar  vom  Wirbelsturm  betroffen, 

Wenn  zwar  auch  nicht  direkt,  doch  mittelbar. — 

Gar  mancher,  der  in  frühem  Zeiten  gerne, 

So  oft  gespielt  ward,  ins  Theater  kam, 

Blieb  ihm  in  diesem  Winter  gänzlich  ferne, 

Weil  der  Tornado  ihm  sein  Alles  nahm. 
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“Und  wie  sich  so  die  Hindernisse  türmten 
Blieb,  selbstverständlich,  der  Erfolg  auch  aus; 

Wenn  abends  gar  noch  Schnee  und  Regen  stürmten, 

Da  spielten  oft  wir  vor  halbleerem  Haus. — 

Ihr  werdet  drum  es  für  begreiflich  halten, 

Dass  die  Saison  so  früh  schon  kommt  zum  Schluss — 
Wir  weichen  gleichsam  höheren  Gewalten, 

Denn  zu  gehorchen  zwingt  das  harte  ‘Muss’.”44 

Stolte  the  following  season  again  attempted  a German  stage 
in  St.  Louis,  this  time  in  the  former  Broadway  Theatre,  a small 
theatre  on  South  Broadway,  between  Market  and  Walnut  Streets. 
The  season  opened  September  23.  An  attempt  was  made  to  play 
daily.  The  enterprise  met  with  little  response  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  therefore  abruptly  came  to  a conclusion  October  25. 
After  several  benefit  performances  following  Stolte’s  with- 
drawal from  the  theatre,  the  building  I)ecame  the  home  of  Eng- 
lish vaudeville. 

The  next  two  seasons  the  Germania  Theatre  was  again  the 
home  of  German  drama.  The  first  of  these  seasons  the  theatre 
was  under  the  able  stage  direction  of  Georg  Heinemann,  who 
gave  performances  twice  weekly  from  October  2,  1898,  till  April 
16,  1899.  From  an  artistic  standpoint  the  season  was  a success. 
But  financially  it  ended  with  a deficit.  Though  the  German  Dra- 
matic Association,  the  owners  of  the  theatre,  made  deductions 
from  the  amount  of  rental  the  contract  with  Heinemann  called 
for,  the  latter  claimed  to  have  personally  lost  $800  in  the  venture, 
aside  from  receiving  no  salary.  He  therefore  refused  to  resume 
charge  of  the  Germania  Theater  the  following  season. 

The  season  in  the  Germania  during  the  winter  of  1899-1900 
was  made  possible  by  a guarantee  fund  subscribed  to  by  generous 
individuals.  With  the  help  of  this  fund  Mme.  Anna  Frandsch- 
Diel  (of  Cleveland)  agreed  to  assume  charge  of  the  Germania. 
She  opened  the  season  October  1 and  performed  two  and  three 
times  weekly  till  April  1.  The  season  was  only  a moderate  suc- 
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cess.  Tiie  ensemble  for  the  season  was  limited.  Mine.  Frandsch 
could  not  therefore  stage  serious  drama  nor  carry  out  her  avowed 
intention  to  introduce  modern  plays.  Aside  from  one  perform- 
ance each  of  Schiller’s  Maria  Stuart,  Fulda’s  Die  Sklarin  and  Die 
wilde  Jagd,  and  Wilbrandt’s  Die  Tochter  des  Herrn  Fabticius. 
her  stage  offered  nothing  of  literary  importance. 

The  Germania  Theater  for  the  following  two  years  was 
again  the  home  of  an  English  stage. 

While  Mme.  Frandsch  was  staging  German  drama  in  the 
Germania,  Hcinemann  regularly  conducted  performances  with 
a separate  ensemble  in  the  Olympic  Theatre  on  Sundays  from 
October  8 till  April  22.  The  season  was  from  the  standpoint  of 
attainment  a success.  The  Westliche  Post  for  April  23,  1900, 
summarizes  it  in  the  following  eulogistic  terms: 

“Summa  cum  lande!  Mit  diesem  in  der  gestrigen  Schluss- 
aufführung der  Heinemannschen  Theatergesellschaft  im  Olym- 
pic so  oft  gebrauchten  Ausdrucke  möchten  v\'ir  die  letzte  Saison 
charakterisiren — d.  h.  nur  so  weit  die  Leistungen  auf  der  Bühne 
in  Betracht  kommen.  Wohl  hat  die  Direktion  in  der  Auswahl 
der  auf  zu  führenden  Stücke  gelegentlich  einen  Missgriff  gemacht, 
doch  lässt  sich  daraus  kaum  ein  Vorwurf  für  sie  schmieden.  . . . 
Die  aufzuführenden  Stücke  waren  durchweg  gut  einstudirt, 
hübsch  inszenirt  und  gingen  flott  über  die  Bretter.  Das  Ensemble 
war  stets  tadellos  und  die  Hauptkräfte  derselben  lieferten  uns  Lei- 
stungen. die  weit  über  das  Durchschnittsmass  hinausgingen  und 
den  Theaterbesuchern  noch  lange  eine  angenehme  Erinnerung  bil- 
den werden. — Leider  kann  dem  deutschen  Publikum  nicht  das- 
selbe gute  Zcugniss  ausgestellt  werden.  Es  waren  fast  Sonntag 
für  Sonntag  die  alten  Gesichter  zu  sehen,  und  manche  Vorstel- 
lung, besonders  in  den  letzten  Wochen,  war  sehr  dürftig  be- 
sucht. Unter  diesen  Umständen  ist  es,  was  Direktion  und 
Künstler  betrifft,  doppelt  anerkennenswert,  dass  die  Saison,  wel- 
che in  finanzieller  Beziehung  kein  ‘glänzender  Erfolg’  war,  über- 
haupt durchgeführt  wurde.” 

The  following  season  (October  7,  1900,  till  April  21,  1901  ) 
Heinemann  staged  Sunday  performances  in  the  Olympic,  this 
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time  under  joint  direction  with  Ferdinand  Wclb,  who  had  for 
years  been  director  of  the  Pabst  Theater  in  Milwaukee.  Before 
the  opening  of  the  season  the  Theater  Verein  was  again  brought 
to  life.  Its  members  paid  but  a small  monthly  due,  for  which 
they  received  the  privilege  of  reduction  in  price  of  admission  to 
the  theatre  on  condition  that  they  buy  a certain  number  of  tickets 
per  month.  This  Theater  Verein  continues  to  exist  today.  It  has 
since  its  organization  been  an  important  factor  in  the  support  of 
the  German  theatre  in  St.  Louis.  Its  purpose  is  not  only  to 
help  the  German  theatre,  but  also  to  provide  for  its  members 
social  gatherings  of  one  sort  or  another  from  time  to  time,  in- 
cluding the  summer  months,  when  these  social  features  have  fre- 
quently assumed  the  nature  of  picnics  and  boat  excursions. 

During  the  season  of  1901 -1902  and  1902-1903  Heinemann 
and  Welb  played  twice  weekly  in  the  Germania  Theater,  and  as 
during  the  season  1900- 1901,  once  weekly  in  Belleville.  The  end 
of  the  season  1902-1903  marked  the  termination  of  the  Germania 
Theater.  The  building  had  not  been  a financial  success  as  a Ger- 
man theatre;  its  owners  therefore  disposed  of  it.  It  has  since 
that  time  been  the  home  of  an  English  stage.  Under  the  name 
of  the  Gayety  Theatre  it  is  at  the  present  time  the  home  of  Eng- 
lish vaudeville. 

The  German  drama  therefore  had  to  seek  a new  home.  Be- 
ginning with  the  season  1903-1904  the  Odeon,  an  auditorium 
seating  two  thousand,  centrally  located  at  Grand  and  Finney 
Avenues,  became  the  home  of  German  drama.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  season  1904-1905,  when  Heinemann  and  Welb  utilized 
the  Olympic  Theatre  on  Sunday  evenings  for  their  stage,  the 
Odeon  continued  to  be  the  regular  home  of  the  German  drama 
till  the  opening  in  1913  of  the  present  Victoria  Theater. 

The  joint  directorship  of  Heineman  and  Welb  of  the  Ger- 
man stage  in  St.  Louis  continued  till  Heinemann’s  death,  Febru- 
ary 2,  1908.  Welb,  who  had  been  stage  manager  while  Heine- 
mann  assumed  charge  of  the  business  phases  of  the  directorship, 
then  continued  as  sole  director  till  his  death,  October  2,  19  ic. 
Mine.  Wclb  assumed  charge  of  the  theatre  after  her  husband’s  de- 
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mise  and  under  her  directorship  brought  the  season  of  1910-191 1 
to  a conclusion.  Since  1911  Hans  Loebel,  the  present  director 
of  the  Victoria  Theater,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  German  stage 
in  St.  Louis. 

The  history  of  the  German  stage  under  the  directorship  of 
Ileinemann  and  Welb  after  the  termination  of  the  Germania 
Theater  and  during  the  seasons  of  1910- 1 1 and  19 1 1-12  was  one 
of  even  tenor.  Performances  were  given  regularly  on  Sunday 
evenings  from  October  till  April  or  May.  Attendance  was  fair. 
The  season  of  1905-1906  ended  with  a small  deficit.  But  usually 
the  theatre  was  a financial  success  without  the  aid  of  subsidy  or 
guarantee.  In  several  instances  it  became  necessary  to  forestall 
an  impending  deficit  by  exhortation  to  better  attendance  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  press  and  in  speeches  before  the  curtain  in  the  the- 
atre. In  such  instances  the  public  responded  promptly.  Through- 
out these  years  an  unusually  cordial  relation  existed  between  the 
directorship  and  the  members  of  the  ensemble  and  the  public,  as 
reflected  in  press  comment  from  time  to  time.  The  press  always 
granted  liberal  space  to  a review  of  the  plays  which,  as  far  as 
the  dramatic  presentation  was  concerned,  were  almost  universally 
complimentary,  though  it  took  several  years  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  realistic  drama  before  the  reviewer  began  to  comment 
upon  them  in  a conciliatory  tone. 

V.  1911-1914. 

THE  PRESENT  DIRECTORSHIP.  THE  VICTORIA  THEATER. 

When  the  Germania  Theater  was  permanently  closed  to  the 
German  drama  in  1903,  those  most  interested  in  the  continuance 
of  the  German  stage  at  once  began  to  formulate  plans  for  the 
building  of  a new  theatre.  The  plans  slowly  materialized.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  Deutscher  Theaterbau-Gesellschaft  was  or- 
ganized. In  order  to  interest  as  many  Germans  as  jx)ssible  in  the 
theatre  it  was  planned  not  to  allow  a few  men  to  build  and  own 
the  new  theatre  and  therefore  to  control  its  destiny,  but  to  issue 
stock  at  ten  dollars  per  share  to  as  many  individuals  as  possible. 
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Initially  the  capital  stock  of  the  Theaterbau-Gesellschaft  was 
fixed  at  $75,000.  On  the  first  of  April,  1907,  one-half  of  this 
total  was  called  in.  Immediately  a building  site  was  purchased 
on  which  to  erect  the  proposed  theatre.  But  it  soon  became  mani- 
fest that  a larger  capital  stock  would  lx*  needed  in  order  to  insure 
a theatre  of  any  consequence.  The  venture  then  dragged  until 
the  spring  of  1912,  when  the  directorate  of  the  building  associa- 
tion again  brought  the  project  before  the  public.  The  association 
voted  to  increase  its  capital  stock  and  commenced  building 
operations  at  once.  The  building,  located  on  the  north 
side  of  Dclmar  Boulevard,  west  of  Grand  Avenue,  was 
completed  at  a cost  of  about  $150,000,  owned  by  between  500 
and  600  stockholders.  At  the  time  the  building  was  opened  the 
Board  of  Directors  was  made  up  of  the  following  men  of  promi- 
nence: Leo  Rassieur,  President;  Edward  Westen,  Vice-Presi- 

dent; J.  A.  Valentin  Schmidt,  Secretary;  Henry  Heil,  Treas- 
urer; Edward  L.  Preetorius,  John  R.  Payten,  Hans  Loebel, 
Frank  W.  Feuerbacher,  Jacob  D.  Goldman,  Hans  Hackel,  Frank 
Tombridge,  Fred  Widman  and  Henry  Walk. 

The  new  theatre — the  Victoria  Theatre — was  formally 
opened  March  1,  1913,  under  the  artistic  directorship  of  Hans 
Loebel,  who  had  opened  the  season  October  6,  1912,  in  the  Odeon, 
where,  as  pointed  out  above,  he  had  also  directed  the  German 
stage  in  1911-1912.  At  this  opening  performance  Goethe’s 
Faust  was  given.  Mile.  Käte  Herbst,  leading  lady  of  the  Papst 
Theater  in  Milwaukee,  and  C.  G.  Ackermann,  of  the  Deutsches 
Theater  in  New  York,  appeared  in  the  roles  of  Gretchen  and 
Mephistopheles,  respectively,  assisted  in  the  other  parts  by  mem- 
bers of  the  local  stock  company. 

The  Victoria  Theater  under  Loebel’s  direction  has  been  an 
artistic  success.  The  season  1912-1913,  concluding  April  24, 
ended  with  a small  deficit.  The  season  1913-1914  (October  5 
till  May  10)  ended  with  a deficit  of  approximately  $12,000. 
These  deficits  were  readily  made  up  by  subscription  among  the 
more  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  German  stage.  As  the  defi- 
cits indicate,  the  German  theatre  does  not  receive  support  from 
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the  German  element  at  large  in  St.  Louis  in  the  measure  it  de- 
serves. But  the  relative  smallness  of  the  deficits,  compared  with 
those  of  New  Work,  Milwaukee,  and  other  places,  speaks  well 
for  the  extent  of  interest  in  the  German  drama  that  still  does 
exist  in  the  city.  At  present  German  performances  continue  to 
be  given  in  the  Victoria  Theatre  once  weekly  on  Sunday  evenings 
throughout  the  season  from  October  till  May.  In  addition  to 
these  performances  a half  dozen  mid-week  performances  have 
for  several  seasons  past  been  given  in  other  auditoriums  under 
the  auspices  of  the  “Kunstbienen,”  an  organization  of  German 
women  interested  in  the  furtherance  of  German  art  and  culture. 
These  mid-week  performances  have  been  devoted  principally  to 
the  modem  realistic  drama.45 


“ For  the  repertory  of  the  German  stage  under  Hans  Locbel’s  director- 
ship, see  Appendix. 


APPENDIX. 

Statistical  Survey  of  the  Several  Stages. 

For  comparative  purposes  the  statistical  survey  of  the  sev- 
eral stages  for  the  various  periods  in  the  history  of  the  German 
drama  on  the  St.  Louis  stage  is  arranged  in  tabulated  form.  Un- 
der Table  A I,  A II,  etc.,  are  recorded  the  relative  number  of 
authenticated  performances  for  different  types  of  plays  and  the 
percentage  of  plays  of  a given  type  performed  on  a particular 
stage  compared  to  the  total  number  of  plays  performed  on  that 
stage.  In  order  to  indicate  the  relative  literary  value  of  the  sev- 
eral stages  the  plays  of  the  authors  who  receive  recognition  in 
the  annals  of  German  literary  history  are  tabulated  separately  in 
Table  B I,  B II,  etc. 


I.  1842-1859. 

TIIE  BEGINNINGS. 

In  the  instance  of  the  Volksthcater  a number  of  stages 
during  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  German  drama  on  the  St. 
Louis  stage  ending  with  the  establishment  of  the  St.  Louis 
Opernhaus  at  times  announced  performances  without  giving  the 
title  of  plays  to  be  staged.  Moreover,  as  protests  in  the  news- 
paper columns  indicate,  in  some  instances  titles  of  plays  were 
changed  ad  libitum,  making  it  impossible,  inasmuch  as  the  casts 
of  characters  were  not  printed,  to  identify  such  plays.  In  sev- 
eral instances  extant  records  present  slight  gaps  ( cf . Preface ) 
and  therefore  do  not  permit  reconstruction  of  the  repertory  of 
the  contemporary  theatres  with  completeness.  Statistical  in- 
formation contained  in  the  tables  for  this  period  is  therefore 
based  upon  repertories  which  are  representative,  but  cannot  rep- 
resent scientific  accuracy. 


TABLE  A I. 

Abbreviations:  LT — all  Liebhabertheater  antedating  the 
Philodramatischc  Gesellschaft  (-Ph).  TH — Turnhalle  1857- 
1859.  B — Bcnrodt-Bötzow.  W — Hermann-YVolff.  K1 — Kliin- 
der,  including  performances  by  his  company  after  he  resigned 
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management.  R — Ruedi’s  Volksgarten,  including  performances 
November  21,  i860,  to  March  31,  1861.  St — St.  Louis  Stadt- 
theater.  FI — Flora  Garten.  Ap — Apollo  Garten.  VT — all 
Volksthcater  performances,  except  R,  St,  FI,  Ap.  Av — average 
percentage  for  all  plays  recorded  for  the  period  of  the  begin- 
nings. In  this  and  subsequent  tables  figures  in  left-hand  col- 
umns indicate  number  of  performances,  those  in  right-hand  col- 
umn percentages. 


LT  Ph  TH  B W Kl. 

Trauerspiel  23:14 — 1:01 — 1:01 — 3:04  2:03 — I :oi — 

Schauspiel,  Drama  ...  43:25+  4:07+  7:12 — 17:23 — 22:28 — 19:21 — 

Volksstück,  Charakter- 
gemälde, etc.  ...  9:05+  4:07+  4:0“—  8:11—  10:13—  12:13+ 

Lustspiel  59:35—  27:50  22:37—  21:28  15:19—  17:18+ 

Posse,  Schwank,  etc..  24:14+  15:28 — 18:30  23:24 — 19:24+  36:39+ 

Singspiel,  Vaude- 
ville, etc 11:07—  2:04—  8:13+  3:04  9:11+  6:07— 

Operette  1 :oi — 1:01 — 0:0  0:0  2:03 — 1 :oi — 

Total  170:  54:  60:  75:  79:  92: 

R St  Fl  Ap  VT  Total  Av. 

Trauerspiel  2:01 — o:  o 4:02-4-  2:02+  1 :oi — 40:03 — 

Schauspiel,  Drama  ..  56:16—  13:13 — 27:14 — 15:16+  27:10+  250:02 — 

Volksstück,  Charakter- 
gemälde, etc 53U5—  4:04—  19:10—  13:14—  26:10—162:10+ 

Lustspiel  137:38+  34  34—  76:38+  14:15+  90:34+  430:28— 

Posse,  Schwank,  etc.  . 86:24+  37:37 — 68:34+  44:47+  102:42+  554:04 — 
Singspiel,  Vaude- 
ville. etc 22:06+  6:06—  5:03—  5:05+  15:06—  92:06— 

Operette  1:01 — 7:07 — 0:0  0:0  3:01+  16:01 — 

Total 357:  101:  199  : 93:  264:  1544: 


TABLE  B I. 

(Abbreviations  as  in  Table  A I.  Figures  indicate  number 
of  times  performed.) 

Goethe:  Clavigo  LTi,  Faust  Bi,  Sti,  Fli.  Schiller: 
Kabale  und  Liebe  LT4,  TH 2,  Bi,  Ri,  Fli,  Maria  Stuart  LTi, 
Die  Räuber  LT5,  \YT,  KL3,  R2,  VTi,  Wallensteins  Lager  Wi, 
Wallensteins  Tod  LT3,  Wilhelm  Tell  LT4,  B2,  Wi,  Kli,  R3. 
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Lessing:  Minna  von  Barnhelm  * i.  Shakespeare:  Hamlet 

LTi,  Ri,  Der  Kaufmann  von  Venedig  LT5,  Wi,  Macbeth  LT5, 
Othello  LT3,  Romeo  und  Julie  Ri,  Der  Widerspenstigen  Zäh- 
mung** LTi,  Ph2,  TH2,  Bi,  R4,  St2,  FI4,  VT2.  Grillparzer: 
Die  Ahnfrau  LT2,  KI2.  Gutzkow:  Das  Urbild  der  Tartiiflfe 
THl,  Uriel  Acosta  Bi,  Wi,  FI2,  Api,  VTi,  Zopf  und  Schwert 
Api.  Koerner:  Die  Braut  VTi,  Hedwig,  die  Banditenbraut 
LT2,  B3,  St3,  FI2,  VT3,  Das  Kätchen  von  Heilbron  LTi,  Bi, 
R2,  Sti,  Fli,  Kriegers  Heimkehr  R3,  Der  Nachtwächter  LTi, 
THi,  Bi,  Ri,  VTi,  Toni  LTi,  Ri,  Zriny  LT2,  Wi.  Laube: 
Graf  Essex  Api,  Die  Karlsschüler  Api,  VT2,  Prinz  Friedrich 
Api.  Raimund:  Der  Alpenkönig  und  der  Menschenfeind  W3, 
Kli,  R3,  Der  Bauer  als  Millionär  Ap2,  Der  Verschwender  Ph3, 
VV2,  Kli,  Sti,  Fii,  AP2. 


II.  1859-1861. 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  OPERNHAUS. 

Extant  records  for  the  performances  from  April  21  to  Oc- 
tober 19,  i860,  are  incomplete  (c/.  Preface).  The  reconstructed 
repertory  for  the  Opernhaus  is,  however,  practically  complete, 
for  fifteen  of  the  theatrical  performances  for  the  period  between 
April  21  and  October  19  are  accounted  for,  and  it  was  during 
this  period  that  the  performances  of  the  Colson  and  the  New 
Orleans  opera  companies,  of  the  Siegrist-Zamfrctta  corps  de 
ballet  and  of  the  concert  company  of  Anna  Bishop  alternated 
with  the  German  theatrical  performances. 


♦Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm  was  performed  on  February  18,  1857,  at 
a “klassischer  Bühnen-Abend,”  arranged  by  Börnstein  to  celebrate  the  organ- 
ization of  the  “Deutsches  Institut  für  Wissenschaft,  Kunst  und  Gewerbe.“ 
The  program,  carried  out  by  an  ensemble  made  up  of  the  best  talent  on 
Wolff’s  stage  and  former  members  of  the  Philodramatische  Gesellschaft,  was 
made  up  of  the  Overture  to  Weber's  Freischütz,  a prologue  composed  and 
spoken  by  Börnstein,  Beethoven’s  Overture  to  Egmont,  a scene  from  Fgmont. 
the  Overture  to  Mozart’s  Zauberflöte,  a scene  from  Kabale  und  Liebe,  We- 
ber’s Overture  to  Oberon,  and  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

♦•Usually  given  in  Holbein’s  version.  Die  bezähmte  Widerspenstige. 
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TABLE  A II. 

Trauerspiel  36 : 1 1 -f- 

• Schauspiel,  Drama 54 :20+ 

Volksstück,  Charaktergemälde,  etc 36:13+ 

Lustspiel  37  :i  4 — 

Posse,  Schwank,  etc.*  100:37  + 

Singspiel,  Vaudeville,  etc 6:02  + 

Total  269 : 


TABLE  B II. 

Goethe:  Egmont  1,  Faust  4,  Götz  1.  Schiller:  Don 
Karlos  2,  Fiesco  2,  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  1,  Kabale  und  Liebe  3, 
Maria  Stuart  2,  Die  Räuber  2,  Wallensteins  Tod  4,  Wilhelm 
Tell  1.  Shakespeare:  Hamlet  3,  Kaufmann  von  Venedig  1, 
Lear  1,  Macbeth  1,  Othello  2,  Romeo  und  Julie  1.  Gutzkow: 
Das  Urbild  der  Tartüffe  1.  Laube:  Graf  Essex  1,  Die  Karls- 
schüler i,  Montrose,  der  schwarge  Markgraf  3,  Prinz  Friedrich 
1.  Raimund:  Der  Barometermacher  24,  Der  Verschwender  2. 

III.  1861-1891. 

A.  1861-1867.  A New  Era  Begins.  The  Directorship  of 

Wilhelm  Koser. 

B.  1867-1870.  An  Uneventful  Period  of  Decline. 

TABLE  A III  AB. 

Abbreviations:  A — Pfeiffer  directorship  May  18  to  Octo- 

ber 21,  1862;  B — Rosinski-Föllger-Böttner  directorship  June  1 
to  August  24,  1862;  C — Koser  directorship  1862-1867:  D — Lew- 
en’s  directorship  May  21  to  September  24,  1865;  E — Föllger  di- 
rectorship May  3 to  August  17,  1866;  F — the  Apollo  stage 
1867-1870. 


•Including  24  performances  of  Raimund's  Barotnetermacher,  and  17  per- 
formances of  Der  Zauberschleier,  adapted  from  Scribe  by  Told. 
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A B C D E F 

Trauerspiel  o:o  o:o  46:05 — 3:02+  4:04  27:03 — 

Schauspiel,  Drama  ...  22:21+  1:03 — 184:19+  29:21 — 15:13 — 107:11 — 

Volksstück,  Charakter- 

gemülde,  etc 5:05—  4:11—  14505  + 16 :ii — 24:21—  145:14+ 

Lustspiel  49:47+  10:26+  236:25 — 47:31+  28:24 — 224:22+ 

Posse,  Schwank,  etc..  28:27 — 23:61 — 232:25 — 41:28 — 27:23+  316:31  + 

Singspicl,  etc 0:0  0:0  55:06 — 12:08+  10:09 — 84:08+ 

Oper,  Operette  0:0  0:0  47:05 — 0:  0 9:08—  115:11  + 

Total  104:  38:  945:  148:  1 17:  1018: 


C.  1870-1880.  Opera  on  the  Apollo  Stage  1870-1875.  The 
Pelosi  Directorship  1871-1880. 

D.  1880-1891.  A Period  of  Varying  Fortune. 

TABLE  A III  CD. 

Abbreviations:  G — the  Apollo  stage,  summer  1870  to  June 
22,  1875,  exclusive  of  the  winter  season  1870-1871,  during  which 
Pelosi  had  charge  of  the  Apollo  stage;  H — the  Pelosi  director- 
ship 1871-1880;  I — German  performances  in  De  Bar’s  Opera 
House  1876-1877;  J — performances  under  Wurster’s  director- 
ship 1876-1878;  K — the  RieckhofT  directorship  1879-1882;  L — 
Wurster’s  directorship  1881-1882;  M — Pelosi-Sarner  director- 
ship 1883-1884;  N — the  Apollo  under  Schmitz  1887-1891;  X — 
all  performances  for  the  period  1861-1891  not  included  under 
the  above  headings;  T — total  number  of  performances;  Av — 
average  percentage  for  all  plays  recorded  for  the  period  1861- 
1891. 

G H I J K L 

Trauerspiel  10:01—  12:03+  1:02—  3:04+  5:03 — 0:0 

Schauspiel,  Drama  ..  78:08+  5905+  6:12 — 8:11+  15:08 — 7:13 — 

Volksstück,  Charaktcr- 


gemülde,  etc 150:17—  69:18+  17:33+  20:28+  32:17—  12:22— 

Lustspiel  107:11+  97:25+  9:18—20:28+  61:32+  21:36+ 

Posse,  Schwank,  etc..  131 04—  138  =36+  7:13+  19:27—  49:26—  12:22— 

Singspiel,  etc 37:04—  1:01—  703+  1:01+  10:05+  0:0 

Oper,  Operette  431:47+  5:01+  4:08 — o:  o 18:09+  3:05! 

Total  944:  38i:  51:  7i : 190:  55: 


X 
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io; 


Trauerspiel  

.Schauspiel,  Drama  

Volksstück,  Charaktergcmäldc,  etc.  . 

Lustspiel  

Posse,  Schwank,  etc 

Singspiel,  etc 

Oper,  Operette  

Total  

TABLE 


3:10+  1:01—  9:02—  124:03— 

1:03+  32:17+  46:10 — 610:13— 
. 300+  47:26—  88:18+  77706+ 
8:28 — 14:08—  110:23—  1041:22— 
14:48+  72:39+  189:39+  1298:27+ 
0:0  2:01+  16:03+  235:05— 

0:0  15:08+  21:04  668:14+ 

29:  183:  479:  4753: 

B III. 


(Abbreviations  as  in  Table  A III,  a,  b,  c,  d.) 

Goethe:  Clavigo  F2,  Eginont  Fi,  G3,  Hi,  Faust  C4,  Ei, 
FT,  Ji,  Iphigenie  X2.  Schiller:  Die  Braut  von  Messina  C5, 
FT,  Hi,  Don  Carlos  Ci,  FT,  Ki,  Fiesco  Ci,  Di,  Jungfrau  von 
Orleans  C5,  FT,  Hi,  Ki,  Mi,  Kabale  und  Liebe  C2,  FT,  G2,  Ji, 
Xi,  Maria  Stuart  C3,  Ei,  F2,  Hi,  Ki,  Mi,  Die  Räuber  C9,  Di, 
F3,  Gi,  H3,  Ki,  Ni,  Xi,  Wallensteins  Lager  C2,  F'2,  Hi,  Wal- 
lensteins Tod  Ci,  Wilhelm  Tell  C4,  F2,  H4,  Ni,  Xi.  Gozzi 
(Schiller):  Turandot  F2.  Lessing:  Emilia  Galotti  Di,  Na- 
than der  Weise  Ci,  Li,  Xi.  Shakespeare:  Hamlet  C4,  F5, 
Hi,  Ki,  Kaufmann  von  Venedig  C3,  Gi,  X3,  Die  Komödie  von 
Irrungen  Ni,  Die  lustige  Weiber  von  Windsor  Di,  Macbeth  Fi, 
Othello  Ci,  F3,  Gi,  Ji,  Xi,  Richard  III  Ci,  Romeo  und  Julie 
Ci,  Di,  Fi,  Ein  Sommernachtstraum  FT,  Der  Widerspenstigen 
Zähmung  Ci,  F3,  Hi,  Li,  Ki,  Ein  Wintermärchen  C5.  An- 
zengruber: Der  Herrgottschnitzer  von  Ammergau  N2,  Herz 

und  Hand  J2,  Der  Meineidbauer  G6,  Ki,  Ni,  Der  Pfarrer  von 
Kirchfeld  G3,  Ni.  Freytag:  Graf  Waldemar  Ki,  Die  Journa- 
listen Fi,  Hi,  Ki,  Die  Valentine  Ci,  Ki.  Geibkl:  Brunhild 
Xi.  Grillparzer:  Medea  C2,  H2,  Mi.  Gutzkow:  Der  drei- 
zehnte November  Ci,  Der  Königsleutnant  C2,  E2,  F'2,  Li,  K2, 
Richard  Savage  Di,  Das  Urbild  des  Tartüffe  D3,  Ki,  Uriel 
Acosta  C6,  Gi,  1 1 , Ni,  Zopf  und  Schwerdt  C2,  Ei,  Gi,  Hi,  Ki. 
Hebbel:  Genoveva  C3,  F2,  Gi,  N2.  Kleist:  Das  Kätchen  von 
Heilbronn  C3,  F2,  G3,  Hi,  Ki,  N3.  Laube:  Böse  Zungen  F4. 
H4,  Graf  Essex  C3,  Di,  Ei,  F2,  H2,  Die  Karlschüler  Ai,  C5, 
H3,  Xi,  Montrose  Xi,  Prinz  F'riedrich  G3.  Raimund:  Der 
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Alpenkönig  C3,  Fi,  Der  Baronictermacher  Gy,  Der  Bauer  als 
Millionär  C5,  Fi,  Der  Verschwender  C4,  D2,  El,  F4,  G4,  Ii,  Xi. 

IV.  1 89 1 - 1 9 1 1 . 

A REVIVAL  OF  INTEREST.  THE  GERMANIA  THEATER.  TUE  DIREC- 
TORSHIP OF  HEINEMANN  AND  WELB. 

TABLE  A IV. 

Abbreviations:  A — the  German  stage  under  the  director- 
ship of  Sarner  and  Riotte  1890-1891  ; B — under  Sanier  1891- 
1892;  C — the  Germania  Theater  under  Waldemar  and  Buechel 
1892-1893;  D — the  Germania  under  Wurster  1893-1896;  E — the 
stage  under  Stolte  1896-1898;  F — the  Germania  under  Mine. 
Frandsch  1899-1900;  G — the  directorship  of  Heinemann  and 
Welb  1898-1911.  T — total  number  of  plays  staged  during  the 
period  1891-1911  ; Av — average  percentage  for  all  plays  recorded 


for  this  period. 

ABC  D 

Trauerspiel  1:01—  1:03—  13:11—  10:04 — 

Schauspiel,  Drama  19:24 — o:  o 34:28+  67:24+ 

Volksstiick,  Charaktcrgcmälde,  etc 9:11+  5:14 — 9:07 — 42:15+ 

Lustspiel  24:30  8:22+  40:33+  65:23  + 

Fosse,  Schwank,  etc 13:16+  22:61+  24:20 — 91 133 — 

Singspiel,  etc 3 :o4 — 0:0  0:0  0:0 

Operette  11:14—  0:0  1 :ol—  3:01  + 

Total  80:  36:  121 : 278: 

E F G T Av 

Trauerspiel  4:06 — 1:01 — 18:03+  48:04 — 

Schauspiel,  Drama  6:08 — 10:18 — 129:22+  265:22 — 

Volksstück,  Charaktcrgctnälde,  etc 19:27 — 13:23+  104:18—  201:16+ 

Lustspiel  16:23—  ii  :20—  147:25+  311:25+ 

Fosse,  Schwank,  etc 17:24—  20:36—  164:29—  351:20— 

Singspiel,  etc 0:0  0:0  3:01 — 6:01 — 

Operette  9:13—  1:01—  18:03+  43:04— 

Total  7i:  56:  583:  1225: 
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TABLE  B IV. 

(Abbreviations  as  in  Table  A IV.) 

Goethe:  Egmont  Ci,  Faust  C2,  Di.  Schiller:  Die 
Braut  von  Messina  CT,  Gi,  Don  Carlos  Ci,  Gi,  Fiesco  CT,  Gi, 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans  Ci,  Di,  Gi,  Kabale  und  Lie1)e  Ai,  CT, 
Di,  G3,  Maria  Stuart  Ci,  Di,  Fi,  G4,  Piccolomini  Ci,  Die  Räu- 
ber Ai,  Ci,  Di,  G3,  Wallensteins  Lager  Ci,  Wallensteins  Tod 
Di,  Gi,  Wilhelm  Teil  A4,  Di,  G4.  Lessing:  Emilie  Galotti  Ci, 
Di,  Gi,  Minna  von  Barnhelm  Ci,  Di,  G2.  Shakespeare: 
Hamlet  Di,  Gi,  Kaufmann  von  Venedig  Di,  Die  lustigen  Wei- 
ber von  Windsor  Gi,  Othello  Bi,  Ci,  Di,  E4,  Gi,  Richard  III 
Di,  Romeo  und  Julie  Ci,  Der  Widerspenstigen  Zähmung  Ci, 
D2,  Gi,  Ein  Wintermärchen  C2.  Anzengruber:  Heimgefun- 
den (Weihnachtsstück)  G3,  Meineidbauer  Di,  Gi,  Der  Pfarrer 
von  Kirchfeld  Ei,  G2,  Das  vierte  Gebot  Gi.  Bjoernsen:  Ein 
Fallissement  G2.  Freytag  : Graf  Waldemar  Gi,  Die  Journalisten 
A2.  Fulda  : Jugendfreunde  G2,  Die  Sklavin  Di,  Fi,  Der  Talis- 
man G2,  Unter  vier  Augen  Di,  Das  verlorene  Paradies  D5,  G3. 
Die  wilde  Jagd  Di,  Fi,  G2.  Geibel:  Meister  Andrea  Gi. 
Gutzkow:  Das  Urbild  der  Tartüffe  G2,  Uriel  Acosta 
CT,  Di,  G2,  Zopf  und  Schwerdt  Di.  Grillparzer:  Des 
Meeres  und  der  Lielie  Wellen  Di.  Hauptmann:  Der  Biber- 
pelz Gi,  College  Crampton  Di,  Die  Weber  Gi.  Hebbel: 
Maria  Magdalena  Gi.  Ibsen:  Gespenster  Ai,  Gi,  Ein  Pup- 
penheim Ei,  Stützen  der  Gesellschaft  Ci,  Gi.  Kleist: 
Das  Kätchen  von  Heilbronn  CT,  G2.  Laube:  Böse  Zungen 
Di,  Graf  Essex  Ci,  Di,  Gi,  Die  Karlsschüler  Ai, 
Di,  Ei,  G2.  Raimund:  Der  Verschwender  Ci,  Ei,  G3.  Su- 
dermann: Die  Ehre  A3,  C2,  G5,  Es  lebe  das  Leben  G2,  Das 
Glück  im  Winkel  G2,  Die  Heimat  C2,  D2,  G4,  Johannisfeuer  G4, 
Die  Schmetterlingsschlacht  Di,  Gi,  Sodoms  Ende  D2,  Fi,  Gi, 
Stein  und  Steinen  Gi.  Wilbrandt:  Die  Tochter  des  Herrn 
Fabricius  D2,  Fi.  Wilde:  Salome  Gi.  Wildenbruch:  Die 
Haul>enlerche  Ci,  G2,  Der  Menonit  Di,  Die  Quitzows  Ci,  Die 
Rabensteinerin  Gi,  Vater  und  Sohn,  oder  Aus  Deutschlands 
schwerer  Zeit  (Vaterländisches  Schauspiel)  Gi. 
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THE  PRESENT  DIRECTORSHIP.  THE  VICTORIA  THEATER. 


TABLE  A V.* 

T rauerspiel  

Schauspiel,  Drama 

Volksstiick,  Charaktergemälcle,  etc 

Lustspiel  

Posse,  Schwank,  etc 

Singspiel  

Operette 

Total  


3 -03— 
17:17— 
16:16 — 
19:19— 
27:26+ 
1 :oi  — 
19:19 
102 : 


TABLE  B V. 

Goethe:  Faust  1,  Iphigenie  1.  Schiller:  Maria  Stuart  1, 
Wilhelm  Tell  1.  Ibsen:  Der  Volksfeind  1.  Schoenherr: 
Glaube  und  Heimat  1.  Sudermann:  Die  Heimat  1,  Der  gute 
Ruf  1. 


•These  tables  do  not  include  plays  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
“Kunstbienen.” 


THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL  IN  GERMANY,  1871-1913. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Introduction. 

The  period  between  the  years  1871  and  1913  is  too  recent 
to  enable  us  to  form  an  absolutely  accurate  opinion  and  a final 
judgment  concerning  the  value  of  its  literature.  The  novels 
which  were  written  in  these  years  in  America  may  ether  win  for 
themselves  a prominent  place  in  the  hall  of  literary  fame  or  they 
may  be  forgotten  by  the  generations  and  centuries  which  are  to 
follow.  W.  J.  Long  1 says : “There  was  once  a wise  man  named 
Archimedes,  who  said  that  he  could  move  the  world  if  he  had  a 
lever  long  enough  and  a place  to  stand  on.  So  the  historian  might 
with  confidence  speak  of  his  own  age  if  he  could  remove  himself 
to  the  distant  future  and  view  the  present  event  in  its  historic 
perspective,  that  is,  in  its  relation  to  other  events,  past  and  to 
come.”  However,  uncertain  though  our  judgment  may  be  of  the 
immediate  present  and  past,  we  are  at  least  able  to  determine 
the  extension  of  interest  which  our  literature  has  attained,  even 
if  only  for  the  time  being,  in  foreign  lands,  and  it  is  the  immedi- 
ate purpose  of  this  investigation  to  indicate  the  degree  which 
that  interest  has  attained  in  Germany  and  German  Austria. 

The  year  1871  has  been  roughly  chosen  as  a starting  point 
for  various  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  this  year  which 
gave  birth  to  the  new  German  Empire  and  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  an  era  in  which  Germany  has  played  so  prominent  a 
role  in  “Weltpolitik,”  as  well  as  in  the  arts,  the  sciences  and 
commercial  affairs. 

For  the  United  States  there  was  also  a literary  rejuvenation 
at  about  this  time.  In  his  General  Survey  of  American  Litera- 
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ture  since  the  Civil  War,  H.  S.  Pancoast  declares  that 2 “it  has 
not  been  remarkable  for  the  depth  or  eloquence  of  its  weightier 
prose,  or  for  the  brilliancy  and  insight  of  literary  criticism,  but 
in  its  fiction  it  has  made  a distinct  and  notable  contribution  to 
literature.”  It  has  been  the  custom  to  trace  this  new  movement 
in  American  Literature  as  dating  from  the  end  of  the  Civil  War, 
but  the  chief  school  of  fiction,  the  realistic  school,  led  by  Howells 
and  James,  did  not  really  begin  until  after  1870.  The  prose 
novel  assumes  a “tyrannous  central  position,”3  because  of  its 
direct  appeal  to  all  classes  of  people.  Especially  is  this  notice- 
able after  1876,  since  which  date  “nearly  two  hundred  good 
writers  and  perhaps  a thousand  good  volumes  have  appeared” 
on  the  American  fiction  market.  Twenty  years  later,  in  1896,  we 
read:4  “The  magnitude  of  the  flood  of  novels  and  tales  that 
now  surges  through  newspaper  and  magazine,  and  in  bound 
form  sweeps  other  literary  products  from  the  bookstands, 
almost  exceeds  belief.”  Stedman  says:5  “The  elder  poets  fully 
met  the  need  for  idyllic  verse,  relating  to  home,  patriotism,  re- 
ligion, and  the  work-day  life  of  an  orderly  people.  They  did 
not  scrutinize  and  vividly  present  the  coils  of  individual  feeling. 
Our  people  have  outgrown  their  juvenescence,  tested  their  man- 
hood and  now  demand  a lustier  regimen.  They  crave  the  sensa- 
tions of  mature  and  cosmopolitan  experience,  and  are  bent  upon 
what  we  are  told  is  the  proper  study  of  mankind.  The  rise  of 
our  novelists  was  the  answer  to  this  craving.  They  depict  life 
as  it  is,  though  rarely,  as  yet,  in  its  intenscr  phases.* *’  When 
Edward  Fawcett  complained,  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  that 
“just  now  it  is  surely  the  twilight  of  our  American  novelists,”  he 
was  stating  the  truth,  for  this  new  revival  of  the  realistic  novel 
had  not  yet  noticeably  developed.  By  the  end  of  Grant’s  second 
term,  1877,  the0  “complete  restoration  of  the  Union,  the  spread 
of  new  states  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  significant 


3 An  Introduction  to  American  Literature,  New  York,  1898,  p.  309. 
"Richard  Burton:  Literary  Leaders  of  America,  New  York,  1904,  p.  313* 

* Pattcc:  A History  of  American  Literature,  Boston,  1896,  p.  422. 

’’Poets  of  America,  Boston,  1886. 

• .V.  J.  Long:  American  Literature,  New  York,  1913,  p.  270. 
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Centennial  Exposition  of  1876”  had  taken  place.  These  marked 
the  opening  of  the  new  era  of  this  republic  and  with  it  the  login- 
ning of  the  great  development  of  the  American  novel. 

As  if  to  make  the  new  epoch  in  the  American  novel  an  en- 
tirely and  not  only  a partly  new  one,  we  find  that  almost  all  the 
great  novelists  of  the  earlier  days  died  before  the  rejuvenation 
of  our  fiction  set  in.  Among  these  are  Simms  (1870),  J.  P. 
Kennedy  (1870),  Sealsfield  (1864),  Hawthorne  (1864),  Miss 
Sedgwick  (1867),  Cooper  (1851),  James  Kirke  Paulding 
(i860),  Washington  Irving  (1859),  Poe  (1849).  In  England, 
the  death  of  Dickens  (d.  1870)  and  Bulwer-Lytton  (d.  1873), 
also  marked  the  end  of  the  old  and  the  beginning  of  the  new 
epoch.7 

Let  us  make  a rapid  preliminary  survey  of  the  extent  and 
growth  of  Germany’s  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  American 
literature.  In  an  early  work,  Ludwig  Wachler’s  Lehrbuch  der 
Literaturgeschichte ,8  we  find  references  to  American  literature 
only  on  one  page.0  In  speaking  of  Walter  Scott’s  supreme  posi- 
tion as  English  novelist,  he  says:  “er  hat  in  Washington  Irving 
einen  würdigen  Nebenbuhler  gefunden;  manche  neuere  Erschei- 
nungen (v.  Allan  Cunningham,  d.  etwas  dürftig-breite  N.  Am. 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  u.  a. ) sind  vielversprechend.”  It  was 
some  time  after  this  that  Cooper  became  really  known  to  the 
German  reading  public,  but  once  aroused,  their  interest  in  his 
works  shows  no  signs  of  weakening,  even  at  the  present  day.10 
Brander  Matthews  correctly  said  of  Cooper : “The  first  American 
author  to  carry  our  flag  outside  the  limits  of  our  language.”  Miss 
Maclean  has  pointed  out 11  the  immense  popularity  in  Germany  of 
Uncle  Toms  Cabin,  after  its  publication  in  America  in  1852.  It 


’Cy.  also  Alphonso  Smitli : Die  Amerikanische  Literatur  (Vol.  II  of  the 
Bibliothek  der  amerikanischen  Kulturgeschichte,  Berlin,  1012),  PP-  22,  29.  33, 
34.  217  and  367,  for  an  excellent  description  of  the  new  awakening  in  Ameri- 
can Literature  after  1870.  Cf.  also  F.  L.  Pattec:  American  Literature  Since 
1870,  New  York,  1915. 

* 2nd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1830. 

* P.  38  t. 

” As  recently  as  1909,  Karl  Federn  published  his  translation  of  Cooper  in 
Germany. 

u Americana  Germanica,  Vol.  X,  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  in  Germany. 
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has  gone  through  no  less  than  seventy-five  separate  editions  in 
Germany  since  that  time.  Johannes  Scherr’s  Allgemeine  Ge- 
schichte der  Literatur  gives  us  another  means  of  judging  the  atti- 
tude of  German  literary  critics  and  historians  toward  our  litera- 
ture. In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  ( 1851 ),  Cooper  is  given  a 
half-page  description,  but  is  chiefly  branded  as  an  imitator  of 
Scott.12  He  then  blandly  adds:  “Brown,  Neal,  Paulding,  Hoff- 
man, Bird,  Simms,  Anna  Sedgwick  u.  andere  waren  tätig  im 
Roman.”  Washington  Irving  is  honored  with  fourteen  lines 
and  described  as  an  imitator  of  Dickens.  In  the  third  edition 
of  1869,  although  “neu  verarbeitet  und  stark  vermehrt,”  the  only 
addition  among  American  authors  is  a short  footnote  on  Poe 
(d.  1849).  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  editions  13  of  this  same  work 
the  additions  consist  of  one  line  concerning  Hawthorne  and  the 
following  list:  “B.  Taylor,  R.  H.  Stoddart,  J.  R.  Lowell,  G.  H. 
Baker,  Th.  B.  Aldrich,  J.  A.  Dorgan,  J.  J.  Pratt  and  Walt  Whit- 
man, in  welchen  letztgenannten  die  eine  Hälfte  seiner  Landsleute 
einen  grossen  Dichter,  die  andere  einen  grossen  Narren  sieht.” 
Although  written  in  1875,  there  is  no  mention  of  Bret  Harte 
or  Mark  Twain.  In  the  sixth  edition  of  1880,  we  find  the  state- 
ments of  the  previous  editions  unchanged,  Hawthorne  is  brushed 
aside  with  “der  phantastisch-humoristische  Novellist  N.  Haw- 
thorne lehnt  sich  an  Poe,”  and  this  important  addition:14  “In 
den  Erzählungen  und.Schildcrcien  von  Th.  B.  Aldrich  und  M. 
Twain  tritt  die  humoristische  Auffassungs-  und  Betrachtungs- 
weise von  Welt  und  Menschen  eben  falls  in  den  Vordergrund, 
wogegen  der  Novellist  W.  D.  Howells  mehr  die  pathetische  Seite 
der  Erscheinungen  des  Lebens  hervorkehrt.”  Whitman  receives 
an  unfavorable  footnote  as  his  portion. 

Erom  this  cursory  treatment  it  would  appear  as  if  Ameri- 
can literature  had  not  aroused  sufficient  interest  in  Germany  to 


“This  indicates  a decided  lack  of  appreciation  of  our  literature  which 
among  some  German  critics  has  persisted  to  this  day.  At  the  time  of  Cooper’s 
death  (1851)  lie  had  already  been  translated  and  published  countless  times  in 
Germany,  but  the  notion  among  certain  Europeans  that  whatever  is  American 
cannot  be  of  permanent  value  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  his  case. 

” 1872,  1875. 

*•  P.  ny. 
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call  forth  histories  of  its  literature  written  in  German  and  by 
Germans.  However,  as  early  as  1868,  Brunnemann  published 
his  Geschichte  der  Nordamerikanischen  Literatur.  In  1883, 
Eduard  Engel  issued  his  Geschichte  der  amerikanischen  Litera- 
tur. He  published  this  as  an  appendix  to  his  Geschichte  der  eng- 
lischen Literatur  in  the  later  editions.  The  second  edition  ap- 
peared in  separate  binding  in  1897,  but  in  it  he  doubts  “ob  eine 
Litteratur,  die  überhaupt  erst  seit  wenigen  Jahrzehnten  an  fängt 
unabhängig  von  der  englischen  sich  zu  entwickeln,  schon  für  eine 
geschichtliche  Darstellung  genügendes  Material  liefert,  muss  be- 
zweifelt werden.”  Two  works  had  appeared  before  Engel’s: 
Ernst  Otto  IIopp’s  Unter  dem  Sternenbanner  (Streif süge  in  das 
Leben  und  die  Literatur  der  Amerikaner),  (Bromberg,  1877), 
und  Rudolf  Doehn’s  Aus  dem  amerikanischen  Dichterwald 
(Leipzig,  1881).  In  1891  there  appeared  the  most  pretentious 
work  of  all,  Karl  Knortz’  Geschichte  der  nordamerikanischen 
Literatur  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  Lustcnöder).  This  was  followed  in 
1898  by  E.  P.  Evans’  Beiträge  zur  amerikanischen  Literatur-  und 
Kulturgeschichte.  Finally,  in  1912,  Kellner’s  Geschichte  der 
nordamerikanischen  Literatur  (2  vols.),  was  published  in  the 
Göschen  series.15 

During  all  this  time  the  Germans  were  in  fact  taking  a genu- 
ine interest  in  our  literature.  One  critic  writes  in  1876:  “Die 
Amerikaner  haben  auf  einem  ganz  eigenen  Boden,  in  ganz  eig- 
ner Luft,  und  in  einem  ganz  eignen  Geiste  geschichtlicher  Ent- 
wickelung ein  ganz  eignes  Leben  und  somit  auch  eine  ganz  eigne 
Literatur.  Obgleich  sic  noch  immer  wesentlich  mit  Leben  und 
Literatur  Englands  und  Deutschlands  zusammen  hängen  und  eng- 
lisch wie  deutsche  Geisteswerke  immer  frisch  l>ei  sich  einbürgern, 
haben  sie  doch  längst  auch  auf  eigne  Weise  denken  und  dichten 
gelernt.”10  In  the  same  year  another  reviewer  calls  his  readers’ 
attention  to  Duyckinck’s  Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature 
from  the  earliest  time  to  the  year  1873:  “Sie  ist  an  und  für  sich 
eine  ganze,  für  die  gewähltesten  Familienkreise  passende  Biblio- 


u These  works  and  others  arc  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Chap.  II (cl)  of 
this  study. 

"Magazin  für  die  Literatur  des  Auslandes,  April  15,  1876,  p.  228. 
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thek  amerikanischer  Belletristik.”17  Moreover,  even  after  the 
new  era  of  the  American  novel  had  begun  between  1870  and 
1875,  interest  did  not  wane  in  many  of  the  old  favorites.  Cooper 
remained  the  most  popular  American  author  for  many  years. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  latest  works  were  read  with  avidity, 
and  the  critics  speak  highly  of  her  “ausgesprochen  nüchterne 
Prosa.”18  But  lest  his  readers  forget,  we  find  the  reviewer  of 
Richardson’s  Primer  of  American  Literature ,10  reminding  them 
that  “Namen  wie  die  von  Washington  Irving,  Longfellow,  Bret 
Harte,  Bayard  Taylor,  erinnern  uns,  dass  es  auch  jenseits  des 
Oceans  eine  Literatur  giebt,  die  es  verdient,  dass  wir  Deutsche 
uns  eingehend  und  voll  Interesse  mit  ihrer  Entwickelung  und  Ge- 
schichte beschäftigen.”20 

In  spite  of  this  and  the  literary  histories  mentioned  above, 
American  literature  has  not  yet  been  fully  recognized  in  Ger- 
many as  distinct  from  the  English.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
Wülker’s  Geschichte  der  englischen  Literatur,  usually  considered 
the  best  German  work  on  this  subject,  does  not  mention  our  litera- 
ture. Körting’s  Grundriss  der  englischen  Literatur,21  however, 
still  considers  our  literature  more  or  less  British  and  gives  short 
notes  on  American  authors  and  refers  the  reader  to  the  Tauch- 
nitz  Catalogues  for  further  information.  The  Tauchnitz  edition 
is  still  generally  called  the  Collection  of  British  Authors 22 
although  sixty-eight  of  its  four  hundred  and  ninety  authors  are 
American  23  (works  by  Cooper  and  Irving  being  among  the  first 
volumes  published  1841-1847),  and  among  them  are  the  very  best 
sellers.  Germans  themselves  realize  this  failure  to  properly  recog- 
nize American  literature,  as  e.  g.  when  Dr.  H.  Schmidt 24  speaks 
of  “die  mangelhafte  Berücksichtigung,  die  die  englische  Literatur 
Amerikas  noch  immer  selbst  in  den  neuesten  Werken  über  eng- 


" M.  f.  d.  L.  d. Scpt.  30,  1876,  p.  577. 

’*  M.  f.  d.  L.  d.  A.,  Scpt.  9,  1876,  p.  530. 

” Boston,  1879. 

w M.  f.  d.  L.  d.  A.,  June  21,  1879,  p.  394. 
a 2nd  ed. 

3 Cf.  any  volume  of  Kayscr’s  Büchcr-Lcxikon. 
“Up  to  June,  1914. 

* Die  Neueren  Sprachen,  Vol.  3,  p.  61 1 (1896). 
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lische  Literatur  findet.”-5  E.  P.  Evans,  born  in  America,  but  a 
German  citizen  since  1870,  has  heroically  defended  our  literature 
and  accuses  the  British  of  attempts  to  prove  that  Irving  and 
Cooper  were  British-born,  “aber  die  reichhaltige  und  eigenartige 
Entwickelung  der  amerikanischen  Literatur  und  das  unverkenn- 
bare Nationalgepräge,  welches  sie  führt,  lässt  derlei  Verwechse- 
lungen, selbst  mit  dem  bösesten  Willen,  kaum  mehr  Vorkommen. 
— Nur  Herr  Baron  v.  Tauchnitz  scheint  immer  noch  bei  dem 
alten  Glauben  zu  bleiben,  dass  es  keine  amerikanische  Literatur 
gebe,  sonst  wäre  es  ja  unerfindlich,  wie  er  die  bekannte  Schrift- 
steller Hawthorne,  Henry  James,  Aldrich,  Howells,  Harte,  Long- 
fellow und  noch  viele  andere  unter  ‘British  authors’  subsumieren 
und  als  solche  verlegen  kann.”20  H.  H.  Ewers  has  recently  writ- 
ten a Führer  durch  die  moderne  Literatur ,27  in  which  three  hun- 
dred authors  from  all  countries  are  presented  as  “die  geistige 
Elite  der  Kultur  unserer  Zeit  in  literarischer  Beziehung.”  The 
only  Americans  who  are  considered  as  deserving  mention  are 
Poe,  Mark  Twain,  and  Walt  Whitman,  the  author  deploring  the 
lact  that  “der  Amerikaner  Walt  Whitman,  Leute  wie  Schlaf  und 
andere  eine  Zeitlang  in  seinen  Bann  zog.”  Similar  treatment  is 
accorded  American  literary  men  in  Carl  Schmidt’s  Der  moderne 
Roman,-8  in  which  Upton  Sinclair  is  the  only  American  dis- 
cussed in  a long  list  of  German,  French,  Russian,  English  and 
Italian  novelists.  On  the  other  hand,  Keiter  und  Kcllen’s  Der 
Roman 20  finds  space  for  seventeen  American  novelists,  includ- 
ing all  the  important  ones  since  1870  with  a few  exceptions. 

In  spite  of  this  apparent  ignoring  of  American  men  of  letters 
and  the  seeming  lack  of  appreciation  by  literary  historians  in 
Germany  of  our  right  to  a place  in  the  literary  sun,  conditions  are 
not  such  as  we  might  judge  them  off-hand  to  be.  We  certainly 


» Even  in  this  statement,  much  as  the  writer  would  like  to  sec  American 
Literature  receive  a more  prominent  recognition  in  Germany,  he  can  only 
think  of  achieving  this  greater  prominence  by  incorporating  a more  extensive 
account  of  our  literature  in  the  Histories  of  English  Literature. 

* Beiträge,  etc.,  p.  109,  Cotta,  1898. 
r Berlin,  1906. 

" Osnabrück, 1908. 
a Essen-Ruhr,  1908. 
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cannot  agree  with  Miss  Colbron,30  that  “until  a few  years  ago 
American  literature  in  its  modern  form,  began  and  ended  with 
Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain  as  far  as  they  (*.  e.,  the  Germans) 
were  concerned.”  Nor  can  we  adopt  the  standpoint  of  Charles 
A.  L.  Reed,  who  has  discovered  that  there  are  many  people  in 
Germany  who  speak  English.  He  says  :31  “The  American,  how- 
ever, who  felicitates  himself  that,  even  in  the  cities  (of  Germany) 
mentioned,  the  interest  in  the  English  language  engenders  inter- 
est in  the  literature  of  America  is  doomed  to  disappointment: 
for  whatever  interest  is  thus  aroused  centers  in  the  literature  of 
England ; to  which  country  rather  than  to  America,  all  literature 
in  the  English  language  is  most  frequently  attributed.” 

That  not  only  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain,  but  a large 
number  of  other  American  novelists  are  eagerly  read  and  their 
latest  works  diligently  sought  after,  and  that  these  are  recog- 
nized by  most  of  their  readers  as  American  and  not  British,  will 
be  developed  in  the  course  of  this  study. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Chronological  Survey. 


(a)  Certain  Limitations. 

In  making  a chronological  study  of  the  American  novel  in 
Germany  after  1870,  certain  limitations  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
It  would  be  useless  to  make  the  treatment  absolutely  exhaustive, 
for  the  reason  that  there  are  almost  countless  American  authors 
who  appear  only  in  our  nickel-  and  dime-novel  form,  but  are 
nevertheless  translated  and  made  commercially  valuable  by  enter- 
prising German  publishers.  This  ephemeral  “Revolver-fiction,” 
as  the  Germans  call  it,  redounds  neither  to  our  credit  nor  does  it 
add  to  the  culture  of  Germany,  nor  does  it  enhance  our  literary 


" The  Bookman,  March,  1914,  p.  45  ff. 

" Review  of  Reviews,  Vol.  29,  p.  459  (i9°4). 
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reputation  among  certain  undiscriminating  German  critics  who 
look  upon  these  works  as  typical  American  literature.  Such 
names  therefore  as  Old  Sleuth,  Frank  Pinkerton,  Lawrence 
Lynch,  Bertha  M.  Clay  and  an  endless  list  of  their  confreres, 
though  translated  and  eagerly  bought  and  devoured  by  the  Gtts- 
scnpöbcl,  cannot  form  part  of  our  investigation.  Where  such 
authors,  however,  such  as  Anne  Katherine  Greene,  have  had  an 
astounding  success  and  have  appeared  in  more  expensive  edi- 
tions, they  will  come  within  the  scope  0/  this  study. 

Further,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  treatment  aims  to 
give  the  extent  to  which  American  novelists  have  been  translated 
and  published  in  Germany,  only  however  in  so  far  as  they  really 
represent  the  new  American  novel,  which  began  to  develop 
around  1870.  Many  of  the  older  authors  continued  to  lx*  pub- 
lished  in  Germany  after  this  date,  notably  Cooper,  Sealsfield, 
Walt  Whitman,  Artemus  Ward,  Hawthorne,  Poe,3*  etc.  These 
men  had  either  died  lx  fore  the  new  American  novel  came  into 
being,  or,  with  a large  number  of  minor  novelists,  continued  to 
represent  the  old  school  of  novelists  which  had  done  its  chief 
work  lxfore  the  rise  of  Harte,  Twain,  James  and  Howells.  They 
are  therefore  not  considered  as  coming  within  the  limitations  of 
this  work. 

There  are  certain  other  authors  who  carried  the  American 
spirit  and  ideal,  or,  more  properly,  their  own  often  distorted  in- 
terpretation of  that  spirit,  into  Germany.  Because  they  were  not 
novelists,  they  cannot  be  treated  here,  in  spile  of  the  fact  that 
their  works  have  been  so  widely  spread  throughout  Germany 
that  they  have  done  much  to  influence  the  opinion  which  Ger- 
many has  of  us.  Among  these,  the  most  prominent  have  been 


" Translations: 

Emerson — Karl  Federn,  Halle.  1897. 

Poe — Lachmann,  Berlin.  1891. 

H.  & A.  Moller-Bruck.  Minden,  1901. 
Whitman — Knortz  u.  Rollcston,  Zurich,  1889. 
K.  Federn,  Minden,  1904. 

. Schoclermann,  Leipzig,  1004. 
Franklin — Friedrich  Kapp,  Berlin,  1882. 
Hawthorne — Kucnstlcr,  Leipzig. 

Parkman — Kapp,  Stuttgart,  1875. 
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Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  Ralph  Waldo  Trine,  whose  In  Tunc  with 
the  Infinite  was  recently  the  most  widely  read  American  book  in 
Germany,  Orison  Swett  Mardcn  and  Sheldon  Leavitt.  Other 
more  familiar  names,  such  as  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Helen  Keller, 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  William  James  found  a great  response  to 
their  literary  efforts  among  the  higher  classes  in  Germany. 

For  convenience  sake,  it  has  been  thought  wise  to  group 
the  publications  between  1871  and  1890  in  four  distinct  sub- 
divisions (1871-1876,  1877-1882,  1883-1886,  1887-1890).  After 
1890  certain  important  events  make  it  advisable  to  discuss  each 
year  separately  up  to  and  including  1913. 

( b ) The  History. 

In  1871,  1 872  and  1873  Germany  was  still  in  the  process  of 
readjusting  herself  after  her  war  with  France  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  German  Empire.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  or 
no  demand  for  foreign  authors  so  that  in  the  year  which  saw  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  only  one  work  of  the  newer  American  school 
came  into  being.  It  was  Charles  Dudley  Warner’s  (1829-1900) 
My  Summer  in  a Garden.  This  was  published  at  Leipzig  by 
Löwe,  and  created  a very  good  impression.  What  pleased  par- 
ticularly was  the  description  of  Paris  in  its  imperial  gala  array 
of  1868,  prior  to  the  terrible  events  which  followed — war  and 
revolution.  A critic  remarks : “Es  tat  unserem  deutschen  Herzen 
wohl,  solche  Worte  zu  lesen  wie:  ‘One  gets  to  love  Germany  and 
the  German  as  he  does  no  other  country  and  people  in 
Europe.  . . .”33 

The  only  novel  which  can  be  definitely  fixed  in  1872  is  Louisa 
M.  Alcott’s  Ein  Mädchen  aus  der  guten  alten  Schule.3*  The 
work  appeared  in  better  binding  than  Warner’s  book  of  1871  and 
cost  Mk.  7.50.  Evidently  the  edition  did  not  sell  as  rapidly  as 
expected  at  this  price,  for  in  1874,  when  the  next  edition  ap- 
peared the  price  had  been  reduced  to  Mk.  6.  But,  as  we  shall  see. 
Miss  Alcott  became  very  popular  in  Germany  five  years  later. 


a M.  f.  d.  L.  d.  A.,  Nov.  9,  1872,  p.  586. 
"Stuttgart,  Nitzschke,  1872. 
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In  the  years  1871-1876,  Baron  Tauchnitz,  who  had  been 
publishing  British  and  American  novels  since  1841,  began  to  offer 
to  Germany  the  first  volumes  of  the  new  American  novel.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain,  who  were 
destined  to  become  the  most  popular  of  all  American  writers  and 
strong  rivals  of  Cooper  in  the  esteem  of  the  German  people,  lead 
the  procession.  Of  Bret  Harte’s  works,  Idyls  of  the  Foot-hills , 
Prose  and  Poetry  and  Gabriel  Conroy,  the  latter  being  the  author’s 
only  attempt  at  a full-length  novel,  appeared.  Of  Twain’s  works 
only  the  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  was  published.  But  other 
Tauchnitz  editions  of  this  period  marked  the  opening  of  a great 
future  popularity,  e.  g.,  Miss  Alcott’s  Little  Women.  F.  L.  Bene- 
dict’s St.  Simon's  Niece  and  N.  Sheppard’s  Shut  up  in  Paris  be- 
long to  this  period,  but  neither  one  of  these  authors  ever  appeared 
again  in  German  publishing  houses. 

The  first  translation  of  Bret  Harte  came  out  in  1873,  being 
Kalifornische  Novellen.3*  In  the  following  year  the  firm  of 
Grunow  in  Leipzig  read  the  public  mind  with  sufficient  accuracy 
and  began  to  issue  its  series  of  Amerikanische  Humoristen. 
Between  1874-1876,  eleven  volumes  were  issued  in  this  series, 
two  by  Aldrich,  six  by  Mark  Twain  (Charles  Dudley  Warner 
being  co-author  of  Das  vergoldete  Zeitalter ),  two  by  Artcmus 
Ward  and  one  by  Max  Adeler.  Adder  received  praise  from  a 
critic  because  he  amuses  his  readers  “ohne  Verletzung  der  die 
englische  Sprache  in  ihrer  Construction  und  Orthographie  re- 
gelnden Gesetze,”30  a thing  which  Artemus  Ward  and  other 
humorists  were  constantly  guilty  of.  In  1874  the  first  novel  of 
Elizabeth  Prentiss  to  appear  in  Germany,  Fritz  und  Marie  und 
Ich,  was  published  by  Nusser  at  Itzehoe.  The  edition  was  very 
cheap  (75  Pf.),  but  the  next  year,  1875,  Die  Perle  der  Familie 
appeared  in  Basel  and  gave  her  a more  general  reputation  than 
the  first  work.  Harte’s  Argonauten  Geschichten  appeared  this 
year  with  Grunow. 

In  1876,  Miss  Prentiss  seems  to  have  become  known,  for 


* Leipzig,  Quandt  und  Handel,  1873. 

"M.  f.  d.  L.  d.  A.,  Sept.  8,  187 7,  P-  548- 
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Schneider  in  Basel  published  another  of  her  l>ooks,  Die  Familie 
Percy.  In  this  year  Grunow  followed  up  his  Amerikanische 
Humoristen  series  of  1874-1876,  with  a new  series  of  Amerika- 
nische Novellisten.  Here  Henry  James,  Jr.,  greets  the  Ger- 
man public  for  the  first  time  with  his  Ein  leidenschaftlicher 
Erdenpilger  and  Roderick  Hudson.  These  two  novels  and  Har- 
te’s  Gabriel  Conroy  complete  the  series.  But  it  did  not  complete 
the  translation  and  publication  of  Gabriel  Conroy.  Reclam  issued 
a translation,  as  did  also  Hallberger  in  Stuttgart,  Jankc  in  Ber- 
lin, and  Hartleben  in  Vienna.  Not  to  Ik  outdone  by  his  fellow- 
publishers,  Auerbach  in  Stuttgart  started  a Transatlantische  Ro- 
manbibliothek, in  which  Gabriel  Conroy  also  appeared.  Thus  we 
are  presented  with  the  strange  phenomenon  of  a novel,  which  both 
American  and  European  literary  criticism  had  assailed  unfavor- 
ably, appearing  seven  times  in  one  year  in  a foreign  land,  once 
in  Tauchnitz  and  six  times  in  German  translation.  The  Ger- 
man public  was  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  charms  of  Bret 
Harte’s  Far  West  with  its  gold  mines  and  its  motley  adventurous 
throng  and  were  demanding  his  latest  works  as  fast  as  they  ap- 
peared in  America.  Auerbach’s  Transatlantische  Bibliothek 
also  introduced  a new  American  novelist  to  German  readers  in 
the  publication  of  Howell’s  Voreilige  Schlüsse.  This  year  had 
been  a banner  year  for  Bret  Harte,  ten  volumes  of  his  work  ap- 
pearing in  various  parts  of  Germany. 

The  year  1877  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  interest  in 
Louise  M.  Alcott.  Grunow  put  editions  of  Kleine  Frauen  und 
Kleine  Männer  on  the  market,  while  Valett  and  Com- 
pany (Bremen)  issued  a cheap  edition  of  Kleine  Frauen. 
This  was  only  one  of  many  cases  in  which  Tauchnitz  pub- 
lished some  popular  American  novel  in  English,  only 
to  have  it  followed  by  numerous  German  translations  in  the 
next  year  or  following  years.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
Leipzig  firm  did  a great  and  important  work  in  demonstrating  to 
publishers  and  translators  that  the  new  American  novel  would 
find  as  enthusiastic  an  audience  in  Germany,  both  in  its  original 
form  and  in  translation  as  Cooper,  Sealsfield,  Poe  and  other  ear- 
lier masters  had  found.  Grunow  continued  his  activity  this  year 
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with  two  new  volumes  in  the  Amerikanische  Humoristen  series, 
one  each  by  Mark  Twain  and  T.  B.  Aldrich  as  well  as  adding 
James’  Der  Amerikaner  to  his  Amerikanische  Novellisten. 

Between  1877-1882,  Tauchnitz’  publication  of  American 
novels  took  a decided  step  forwards.  Two  volumes  by  Aldrich, 
one  by  Miss  Alcott,  the  anonymous  novel  Democracy,  one  vol- 
ume by  Habl>erton,  Helen's  Babies,  eight  volumes  by  Harte,  two 
by  Blanche  Willis  Howard,  three  by  Howells,  nine  by  James,  one 
by  Miss  Prentiss  and  six  by  Mark  Twain, — thirty-four  in  all, 
were  published  by  this  firm. 

The  Transatlantische  Romanbibliothek,  now  in  the  hands  of 
Abenheim,  Berlin,  added  James’  Die  Amerikaner,  Eggleston’s 
Schulmeister  von  Flat-Creek  (“ein  liebliches  Idyll”  a reviewer 
calls  it)  and  Adder’s  Münchhausen  in  America  in  1877.  Aben- 
heim also  published  two  volumes  of  Bret  Harte  in  inexpensive  edi- 
tions. Miss  Prentiss’  Stepping  Heavenward,  which  Tauchnitz  had 
already  published,  appeared  this  same  year  in  German  transla- 
tion 37  and  reached  its  third  edition. 

Bret  Harte  was  again  the  centre  of  interest  in  1878,  Aben- 
heim publishing  five  volumes  at  one  mark  per  volume.  Howell's 
Dean:  Biihncnspicl  ohne  Coulisscn  also  appeared  with  Abenheim. 
Reclam  added  H.  James’  Eugen  Pickering  and  Janke  (Berlin)  his 
Der  Amerikaner. 

Although  Reclam  issued  two  volumes  of  Mark  Twain  and 
Abenheim  four  more  volumes  of  Bret  Harte  in  1879,  the  most 
significant  publication  was  Habberton’s  Tante  Jettchen  (Aben- 
heim), for  this  was  the  first  appearance  of  Habberton,  who  was 
destined  to  become  a household  name  among  the  Germans,  in  Ger- 
man translation. 

Two  newcomers  make  their  appearance  in  1880,  Boyesen 
and  Julian  Hawthorne.  Boyescn’s  Gunnar  38  made  a very  good 
impression  and  was  widely  read.  Its  romantic,  poetic  legends  and 
superstitions  gave  the  story  “etwas  naiv-mystisches,  das  an  das 
Volksmärchen  erinnert.”30 

" Basel,  Schneider,  1877. 

“ Breslau,  Schottländer,  1880. 

" \ ossische  Zeitung,  Sontt.  Beil.  June  20,  1880. 
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Barthol  and  Company  in  Berlin  began  their  Englische  Ro- 
manbibliothek in  1881,  and  the  first  two  volumes  published  were 
George  W.  Cable’s  Grandissimcs.  Miss  Prentiss’  Himmelan 
reached  its  fourth  edition  and  a new  English  Library  4H  published 
a volume  of  Mark  Twain’s  Sketches. 

This  English  Library  was  not  without  its  rivals,  for  in  1882 
Barthol’s  Englishe  Romanbibliothek,  which  had  been  inaugurated 
the  year  before,  published  two  volumes  of  Francis  Hodgson 
Burnett  and  one  of  Albion  W.  Tourgee.  Nevertheless  Rudolphi 
& Klemm  kept  pace  by  publishing  Mar  gone  Daw  by  Aldrich  and 
Harte’s  Tales  of  the  Argonauts.  In  Hamburg  there  arose 
another  rival  to  these  two  firms  who  were  giving  Germany  the 
best  that  the  authors  of  Great  Britain  and  America  had  to  offer. 
This  was  Asher’s  Continental  Library,  published  by  Gradener  and 
Richter.  In  this  year  (1882)  they  put  forth  two  volumes  by  Miss 
Burnett,  A Fair  Barbarian  and  That  Lass  o’  Lowrie’s,  Edgar 
Fawcett’s  A Gentleman  of  Leisure,  Habberton's  Some  Folks 
and  Other  Folks,  and,  in  a more  expensive  binding  and  under 
the  general  title  of  Asher’s  Collection  of  English  Authors,  British 
and  American,  another  edition  of  Some  Folks.  Reclam  continued 
its  competition  with  the  more  expensive  publications  with 
Aldrich’s  Prudence  Palfrey  und  andere  Erzählungen,  Habberton’s 
Allerhand  Leute,  and  nine  volumes  by  Bret  Harte.  Between 
1877-1882  began  the  publication  of  Anne  Katherine  Greene’s 
works  in  Behrend’s  Eisenbahn  Unterhaltungen  with  Schein  und 
Schuld,  which  created  a taste  for  this  authoress  that  kept  the  pub- 
lishers of  criminal  and  detective  novels  very  busy  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Tauchnitz’  publication  of  the  anonymous  Democracy  bore 
its  fruit,  for  in  1883  no  less  than  four  editions  of  the  German 
translation  appeared.  A new  firm  entered  the  race  to  gain  some 
of  the  profit  which  Bret  Harte’s  works  were  pouring  into  pub- 
lishers’ treasuries,  namely  Breitkopf  and  Härtel  (Leipzig),  who 
published  in  1883  a neat  volume  of  Harte’s  Neueste  Novellen. 

In  1884  and  1885,  Demokratisch  reached  its  fifth  edition. 


Rudolphi  & Klemm,  Zürich,  1881. 
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Miss  Prentiss  had  not  been  forgotten,  for  Was  Lizzie  Erzählte 
und  Gentleman  Jim  were  issued  in  one  volume  by  Böhme  (Leip- 
zig). Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps’  hn  Jenseits  reached  a second  edi- 
tion in  1885,  and  Burnett’s  Die  schöne  Barbarin  was  added  to 
Barthol’s  Englische  Romanbibliothek. 

Tauchnitz  and  the  other  publishers  of  various  series  and 
Bibliotheken  were  again  unusually  prolific  between  1882-1886. 
In  these  years,  Tauchnitz  issued  one  volume  bv  Miss  Alcott,  one 
by  Miss  Burnett,  seven  by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  who  entered  the 
German  book  market  at  this  time,  two  by  J.  C.  Fletcher  (Geo. 
Fleming),  two  by  Habberton,  one  by  L.  B.  Halstead  (B.  Elbon), 
four  by  Bret  Harte,  one  by  Blanche  W.  Howard,  nine  by  Howells, 
one  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  five  by  Henry  Janies,  Jr.,  and  three 
by  Mark  Twain.  Reclam  between  1883-1886  issued  Aldrich’s 
Die  Tragödie  von  Stilhvatcr  and  was  the  first  German  publisher 
to  present  in  translation  the  famous  story  by  Habberton,  Helene's 
Kinderchen.  Two  developments  in  this  period  meant  much  for 
the  future  of  the  American  novel  in  Germany.  Engelhom  in 
Stuttgart  began  in  1884  to  publish  his  Allgemeine  Romanbiblio- 
thek.  Eine  Auswahl  der  bestem  modernen  Romane  aller  Völker. 
The  editions  were  inexpensively  bound  in  50  Pf.  and  75  Pf. 
volumes,  and  thus  all  classes  had  access  to  them.  A volume  of 
Boycsen’s  short  stories  was  the  first  American  contribution  and 
was  followed  in  1885-1886  by  two  volumes  of  Harte.  The 
other  important  publication  of  1886  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Stcrnenbanner-Serie,41  a series  devoted  to  American  humorists. 
Stockton’s  Ruderheim  and  Twain’s  Unterwegs  und  Daheim  were 
its  first  numbers.  The  cost  per  volume,  Mk.  2.50,  guaranteed  a 
strongly  though  plainly  bound  volume  that  would  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  time.  Asher’s  Continental  Library  added  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett’s Louisiana,  while  Harte’s  In  the  Carquinez  Woods  and 
Julian  Hawthorne’s  Dust  were  the  new  volumes  in  Asher’s  col- 
lection in  1886.  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  unknown  to  the  large  mass 
of  the  German  people,  was  introduced  to  a small  religious  circle 
through  her  Ein  Laien-Prediger,  published  as  a religious  tractate 


“ Stuttgart,  Lutz,  1886. 
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for  20  Pf.  Twenty-six  years  later  (1912)  it  was  republished  by 
Ott  in  Gotha,  but  one  would  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  a 
German  today  who  had  ever  heard  of  its  author. 

The  period  between  1882-1886  had  witnessed  a great  accel- 
eration in  the  history  of  the  American  novel  in  Germany.  Many 
publishers  had  taken  an  interest  in  American  literature,  who  pre- 
viously had  probably  scorned  the  literary  efforts  of  the  “Jenseits.” 
There  was  a general  awakening  of  interest  among  all  classes, 
since  everyone  could  afford  to  buy  the  cheap  Reclani  and  Engel- 
horn  editions,  while  Asher’s  and  Tauchnitz’s  volumes  supplied 
those  whose  education  had  given  them  a reading  knowledge  of 
English.  The  Germans  realized  that  the  way  to  learn  a language 
was  to  read  copiously  in  that  language,  and  to  read  something 
that  interests  as  well  as  instructs.  This  trend  of  thought  led 
naturally  to  the  reading  of  the  best  that  English  and  American 
literature  offer,  and  was  thus  responsible  largely  for  the  keen  in- 
terest in  our  novel.  American  humor  became  better  known 
through  the  Stcrnbanncr-Serie  and  increased  this  interest. 

Short  stories  by  Aldrich,  Stockton,  Bischop,  Doming,  Mat- 
thews and  O’Brien  were  added  to  the  Sternenbanner-Seric  in 
1887,  while  Boyesen  and  Burnett  appeared  in  Engelhom.  Der 
kleine  Lord,  by  Burnett,  was  the  first  German  translation  of  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,  which  l>ecame  as  popular  as  Helen’s  Babies 
and  Tom  Sawyer.  A new  translation  of  Twain’s  Prince  and 
Pauper  was  published  by  the  Verlag  der  “deutschen  Heimat”  in 
Konstanz  as  Fürst  und  Bettler.  Miss  Prentiss’  Himmelan  ap- 
peared in  a new  edition  and,  though  never  known  in  Germany  as 
a novelist,  S.  Weir  Mitchell  became  known  to  German  medical 
students  through  Behandlung  gewisser  Formen  von  Neurasthenie 
und  Hysterie.  But  most  significant  of  all  was  the  publication  of  a 
two-volume  edition  of  Wallace’s  Ben  Hur,  the  first  appearance  of 
this  famous  novel  in  Germany.  The  Deutsche  Verlags- Anstalt 
issued  four  editions  of  Ben  Hur  in  this  year,  while  O.  Hendel 
(Halle)  in  his  Bibliothek  der  Gesamtliteratur  des  In-  und  Aus- 
landes printed  both  the  usual  25  Pf.  edition  and  a Prachtband 
edition. 

In  1S88,  Tauchnitz  published  Ben  Hur  and  the  Stcrnban- 
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ncr  Serie  added  Twain’s  Leben  auf  dem  Mississippi.  In  the  next 
year  “die  Perle  der  Sammlung,”  as  one  critic  expresses  it,  was 
added  to  the  Sternbanner-Serie,  namely,  Blanche  W.  Howard's 
Guenn.  This  reviewer  finds  in  it  “eine  äusserst  seltene  Gestal- 
tungskraft und  dazu  eine  echte  Poesie  der  Stimmung.”1"  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Paul  Heyse  wrote  a warm  letter  of  praise 
for  this  novel  and  its  author.  Ben  II ur  reached  its  fifth  edition 
in  1889.  The  socialistic  organ  Vorwärts  brought  another  name 
before  the  German  people  which  soon  l>ecame  universally  known, 
by  the  publication  in  its  Berliner  Arbeiter  Bibliothek  of  a fifteen 
Pf.  edition  of  Ein  sozialistischer  Roman  ( Looking  Backward L 
by  Edward  Bellamy. 

Tauchnitz  presented  a number  of  new  authors  between 
1887-1890.  Besides  a volume  of  Miss  Alcott,  Bellamy’s  Looking 
Backward,  Mrs.  Burnett's  Little  Lord  Fauntlcroy  and  Sara 
Crewe,  seven  novels  by  Crawford,  eight  volumes  by  Bret  Harte, 
two  by  Blanche  W.  Howard  and  two  by  Mark  Twain,  we  also 
find  Margaret  Deland’s  John  Ward  Preacher  and  A.  C.  Gunter’s 
Mr.  Barnes  of  Nciu  York.  The  former  pleased  because  of  the 
comparison  between  the  quaint  old-fashioned  life  of  Ashurst  and 
the  busy  religious  atmosphere  of  Lockhaven.43  Reclam  published 
Bellamy’s  Rückblick  and  Dr.  I Ieydcnhoff's  Wunderkur,  Mrs. 
Burnett’s  Der  kleine  Lord  Fauntlcroy  and  several  others  between 
1887-1890.  The  Sternbanner  added  volumes  by  Cable,  Twain 
and  Anne  Katherine  Green  in  1890.  Altogether  Bellamy’s  works 
were  published  by  five  firms  in  1890,  and  the  edition  of  Rück- 
blick, which  O.  Wigand  (Leipzig)  put  forth  went  through  six 
editions  in  this  one  year.  A Zehnpfennig  Bibliothek  in  Berlin 
published  volumes  of  Boyesen,  Octave  Thanet  (Alice  French) 
and  a short  story  by  Mark  Twain.  Engelhorn’s  Romanbibliothek 
presented  Gunter’s  Mr.  Potter  aus  Texas,  while  the  firm  of  Lii- 
stenöder  (Berlin)  published  volumes  by  Miss  Alcott,  Habl>crton, 
Harte  and  Stockton.  Amelie  Rives  made  her  first  appearance  in 
Der  Lebende  oder  der  Tote,  while  Reclam  issued  the  only  work 
of  E.  P.  Roe,  Wie  sich  Jemand  in  seine  Frau  verliebt,  that  ever 

"A/.  /.  d.  L.  d.  A.,  March  30,  18»),  p.  213. 

0 Herrig’s  Archiv,  VoJ'84  ( 1890),  p.  189. 
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appeared  in  Germany.  Frank  Hopkinson  Smith,  who  had  not 
yet  been  introduced  into  Germany  as  a novelist,  is  represented  in 
1890  through  his  lx>ok  of  travel  Pleinair-S Indien  ans  Spanien, 
Holland  und  Italien. 

From  1891  on  we  do  not  meet  with  the  same  difficulty  in 
determining  the  exact  year  in  which  the  Reclam  and  Tauchnitz 
volumes  are  issued,  for  the  year  is  in  most  cases  appended  to  each 
volume  even  when  long  lists  occur  in  the  catalogues.  For  tiiree 
years  (1891-1893)  there  is  a steady  stream  of  publication  of 
American  novelists,  but  in  1894  a decided  falling  off  occurs,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  figures  below. 

Bellamy  was  again  the  central  figure  in  1891.  1 1 is  Rückblick 
was  published  in  Meyer's  Volksbücher,  which  sold  at  the  ridicu- 
lously small  price  of  10  Pf.  Reclam  reprinted  his  Dr.  Heyden - 
hof’s  Wunderkur,  which  they  had  issued  the  year  before,  and 
added  Miss  Ludington’s  Schwester.  O.  Hendel  (Halle)  offered 
Maud  Elliot  in  his  Gesamtliteratur,  etc.,  series  and  Fischer  (Ber- 
lin) issued  a second  cheaper  edition  of  Fräulein  Ludington’s 
Schwester.  Tauchnitz  published  volumes  by  Burnett,  Crawford, 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  Julien  Gordon,  Bret  Harte  and  Richard 
Henry  Savage.  Davis  and  especially  Savage,  the  former 
through  his  Galleglier,  the  latter  through  My  Official  Wife,  be- 
came well  known  and  cherished  by  German  readers  in  the  follow- 
ing years.  A new  movement  to  place  before  the  people  the  best 
English  and  American  works  in  the  original  and  at  exactly  the 
same  rate  at  which  the  Tauchnitz  volumes  sold,  Mk.  1.60,  was 
begun  in  this  year  in  the  formation  of  another  English  Library, 
by  Heinemann  and  Balestier  (Leipzig). ' Nine  volumes  by  Amer- 
ican authors  appeared  in  this  first  year,  the  most  interesting  fact 
being  that  the  authors  chosen  were  scarcely  known  up  to  this 
time.  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  with  Anglomaniacs  and  Mary  E. 
Wilkins  with  A Far-away  Melody  and  A Humble  Romance  had 
never  appeared  in  Germany  before,  while  Margaret  Deland, 
Amelie  Rives  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner  were  practically  un- 
known, whereas  Howells  and  James,  the  real  leaders  of  the  new 
realistic  novel  in  America,  were  known  to  the  German  public 
which  did  not  read  English,  only  through  the  translation  of  one 
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volume  each.  However  since  this  English  Library  presented  the 
novels  in  the  original,  it  may  l>e  assumed  that  Tauchnitz  editions 
of  Howells  and  James  had  already  revealed  the  great  novcllistic 
ability  of  these  leaders  to  the  cultured  German  public.  Bret 
Harte  continued  his  unrivalled  popularity  with  editions  by  Hen- 
del  and  in  Meyer’s  Volksbücher.  Ben  Ilur  reached  its  sixth  edi- 
tion, while  Heichers  and  Skopnik  (Berlin)  published  two  addi- 
tional works  by  Wallace:  Die  hehre  Gottheit  und  Jesu  Kind- 

schaft. Helencn’s  Kinderchen  appeared  in  Engelhom’s  Roman- 
bibliothek, as  did  also  two  volumes  by  Julien  Gordon.  Lutz 
(Stuttgart)  began  to  issue  his  Sammlung  ausgeivählter  Krimi- 
nal und  Detektiv  Romane,  with  volumes  by  Anne  Katherine 
Green  and  Julian  Hawthorne. 

There  are  five  new  names  in  1892,  Wolcott  Baleslier,  Am- 
brose Bierce,  Lloyd  Oslxnirne,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Con- 
stance F.  Woolson.  Heinemann  and  Balestier’s  English  Library 
is  responsible  for  introducing  three  of  these,  Balestier,  Osbourne 
and  Woolson.  Two  volumes  of  Balestier  appeared,  The  Average 
IVoman  and  Natdahka,  written  in  conjunction  with  Rudyard 
Kipling.  Bierce’s  In  the  Midst  of  Life,  a new  Tauchnitz  volume, 
brought  forth  much  unfavorable  criticism:  “Ich  erinnere  mich 
nicht,  jemals  ein  Werk  der  sogenannten  schönen  Literatur  mit 
demselben  Ekel  gelesen  zu  halxm,  wie  In  the  Midst  of  Life,  von 
dem  ich  nicht  begreife,  wie  es  in  die  Tauchnitz  collection  Auf- 
nahme finden  konnte.”44  No  work  of  Bierce’s  was  ever  pub- 
lished in  Germany  again,  a conclusive  proof  that  he  created  an 
unsavory  impression.  The  translation  of  K.  D.  Wiggin’s  Christ- 
mas Carol  appeared  as  Die  Geschichte  von  Vogel's  Weihnachts- 
Röschen ,45  Miss  Wiggins  was  also  to  have  a bright  future 
among  her  German  admirers,  as  the  following  years  will  show. 
Reimer  (Berlin)  issued  German  translations  of  four  novels  of 
Marion  Crawford,  at  exactly  the  same  price  as  the  Tauchnitz 
volumes,  Mk.  1.60,  in  order  to  compete  on  even  terms.  Edward 
Eggleston,  two  of  whose  works  had  already  appeared  in  Gcr- 


“ Hcrrig’s  Archiv.  Vol.  88  (1S92),  p.  444. 
“ Leipzig,  P.  Hobbing,  1892. 
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many,  made  his  last  appearance  in  The  Faith  Doctor  (Tauch- 
nitz).  This  work  received  great  praise  as  a social  satire.40  En- 
gelhorn,  Lutz  and  O.  Hendel  continued  their  publications  of 
American  authors,  while  Heinemann  and  Balestier  added  new 
works  by  James  and  Lloyd  Osbourne  besides  introducing  the 
three  new  authors  mentioned  above. 

There  were  no  new  authors  in  i8rn.  This  year  proved 
another  great  year  for  Crawford,  six  of  whose  novels  were  is- 
sued, and  Bret  Harte,  nine  of  whose  works  made  their  appear- 
ance. Lutz,  whose  Detective  Series  had  flourished  the  year  be- 
fore, only  issued  one  work  of  this  type,  A.  K.  Green’s  Endlich 
gefunden.  Tauchnitz  put  ten  new  American  novels  on  the 
market,  the  most  significant  being  two  by  Miss  Wiggin,  whose 
popularity  had  suddenly  flared  into  being  the  year  before.  The 
Deutsche  Verlagsanstalt  of  Stuttgart  Ijecame  unusually  active 
with  volumes  by  Bellamy,  Bret  Harte  (three)  and  Stockton 
(two).  Margaret  Deland’s  most  famous  novel  appeared  as 
Johannes  Ward,  die  Geschichte  eines  Geistlichen,  but  she  is  not 
heard  of  again  in  Germany  for  the  next  seventeen  years. 

The  next  year  (1894)  witnessed  a decrease  of  almost  fifty 
per  cent,  in  the  publication  of  American  novels.  Not  a single 
work  of  Howells  or  James,  only  one  of  Mark  Twain  and  two  of 
Crawford,  to  mention  the  prominent  novelists,  appeared.  Miss 
Burnett’s  Theo,  eine  Liebesgeschichte,  appeared  in  two  transla- 
tions, one  in  Berlin,  the  other  in  Frankfurt  a/O.  Reclam  and 
Engelhorn  each  published  only  one  American  novel,  while  Tauch- 
nitz’  contribution  of  six  novels  was  not  up  to  his  usual  standard 
of  ten  or  more.  Miss  Prentiss’  Himmelan  continued  popular 
and  reached  its  sixth  edition. 

The  year  1895  proved  to  be  more  disastrous  than 
1894.  Miss  Burnett  occupies  the  centre  of  interest.  No  less 
than  seven  novels  by  this  authoress  came  from  the  press,  one 
of  them,  Klein  Kätchen,  reaching  its  fifth  edition  in  one  year. 
Mrs.  Craigie  (J.  O.  Hobbes)  makes  her  first  appearance  with 
The  Gods,  Some  Mortals  and  Lord  Wickenham  (Tauchnitz). 

**  Mitteilungen  aus  dem  gesamten  Gebiete  der  englischen  Sprache  und 
Literatur.  Beiblatt  zu  "Anglia, n Vol.  3 (July,  1892),  p.  93. 
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Though  not  frequently  translated  or  even  published  in  the  orig- 
inal, this  authoress  created  much  discussion  and  critical  com- 
ment in  German  literary  circles.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgin- 
son’s  work  on  women  appeared  as  Die  Frauenfrage  und  der  ge- 
sunde Menschenverstand,  but  the  author,  like  S.  Weir  Mitchell 
and  Frank  Hopkinson  Smith,  never  became  known  to  Germans 
as  a novelist.  Howells,  who  had  not  been  beard  from  since 
1891,  was  restored  to  the  public  by  Engelhorn  in  Pflichtgefühl. 

The  American  novel  was  almost  restored  to  its  normal  basis 
in  1896,  even  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  required  Lutz’ 
Kriminal  und  Detektiv  Romane  to  swell  the  low  total  output 
which  the  last  two  years  had  shown.  Nine  novels  by  A.  K. 
Green  appeared  in  this  collection.  Miss  Burnett  with  four 
novels,  Bret  Harte  with  three,  Savage  with  four,  and  Mark 
Twain  with  four,  kept  these  prominent  authors  in  the  fore- 
ground. Interest  in  Crawford  had  received  a severe  check  and 
we  do  not  hear  of  him  again  until  1900.  Harold  Frederic  was 
the  newcomer  with  two  volumes  in  the  Tauchnitz  edition,  but  his 
Illumination  or  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware  displeased  a certain 
critic,  because,  to  use  his  own  words,  “Was  die  Verfasserin  selbst 
denkt,  bleibt  geflissentlich  unausgesprochen.”47  But  Frederic 
was  not  disliked  by  the  critics,  and  the  whole  German  nation  has 
felt  grateful  to  him  for  his  interesting  study  of  Emperor  Wil- 
liam II,  which  appeared  in  1890. 

This  leads  us  to  another  low  mark  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica’s novel  in  Germany,  for  in  1897  the  total  number  of  publica- 
tions falls  below  the  low  total  of  1894.  But  it  is  somewhat  en- 
couraging to  find  at  least  one  new  novelist.  Stephen  Crane  made 
his  only  appearance  in  Germany  with  Maggie,  das  Strassenkiml. 
Harte  and  Savage  lead  with  three  novels  each,  while  Mark 
Twain's  Millionenpfundnote  is  published  by  two  firms.  It  is 
quite  astounding  to  note  that  Tauchnitz  published  only  two  novels, 
Harte’s  Ancestors  of  Peter  Athcrly  and  Savage’s  A Modern 
Corsair.  Heinemann  and  Balestier  continue  their  reputation  for 

" Hcrrig's  Archiv,  Vol.  100  (1808),  p.  435.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
why  the  reviewer  thinks  that  Harold  Frederic  is  a woman,  unless  it  be  that 
his  portrayal  of  feminine  character  is  so  minute  in  its  details  that  only  a 
woman  could  have  interpreted  it  as  he  does. 
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publishing  the  lesser  known  American  authors  by  issuing  Lloyd 
Osbourne’s  Ebb-tide.  A Trio  and  a Quartette,  written  in  con- 
junction with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Engclhorn  added  only 
one  American  novel  to  their  collection:  Savage’s  Die  Hexe  von 
H orient. 

For  the  next  five  years  (1898-1903),  Mark  Twain  is  the 
great  bright  light  that  forces  all  competing  authors  into  total  or 
semi-darkness.  1898  was  a great  improvement  over  1897,  an 
advance  of  at  least  fifty  {>cr  cent,  in  productivity.  In  1898  Lutz 
published  a series  of  Twain’s  Ausgcivältltc  humoristische  Schrif- 
ten, consisting  of  six  volumes,  also  a more  expensive  binding  of 
Meine  Reise  um  die  Welt,  and  Der  Querkopf  IVilson  in  his  Kri- 
minal und  Detektiv  series.  Lutz  also  published  three  volumes  of 
Stockton,  which  he  also  called  his  Ausgcwählte  humoristische 
Schriften.  Little  Lord  Taunt leroy  of  Miss  Burnett  received  the 
honor  of  being  taken  into  Herbig’s  (Berlin)  scries  of  Modern 
English  Authors,  a series  which  included  only  the  very’  best,  as 
such  names  as  Cooper,  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Dickens,  Tenny- 
son, E.  B.  Browning,  Robert  Browning,  George  Eliot,  Scott, 
Byron  and  others  testify.  This  was  Mary  E.  Wilkins’  best 
year,  with  two  volumes  in  Tauchnitz  and  a volume  of  translated 
short  stories,  published  by  Perthes  (Gotha).  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son’s Ramona,  which  had  already  appeared  in  Tauchnitz  and  in 
1886  was  published  in  German,  now  reached  the  second  edition 
of  the  German  version.  Kürsclmcr’s  Büchcrschats,  which  had 
begun  only  the  year  before  to  include  American  authors  in  its 
20  Pf.  and  40  Pf.  editions,  offered  a volume  of  Savage  and  one 
of  Bret  Harte.  Most  of  Lutz’  Kriminal  und  Detektiv  Romane 
reached  their  second  edition,  especially  those  of  A.  K.  Green. 

Although  1898  had  produced  no  new  American  novelist,  the 
year  1899,  even  though  it  witnessed  fewer  volumes  published, 
nevertheless  brought  some  new  names  before  the  people.  The 
most  important  newcomer  was  Gertrude  Atherton,  whose  works 
were  not  frequently  translated,  but  who  nevertheless  became 
well  known  to  the  educated  public  and  the  literary  critic  through 
the  many  Tauchnitz  volumes  which  bear  her  name.  Lutz  con- 
tinued to  make  good  use  of  A.  K.  Green  and  Julian  Hawthorne 
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in  his  detective  series,  while  R.  Jacobsthal  in  Berlin  tried  to  com- 
pete with  him  in  a scries  of  Amerikanische  Detektiv  Romane, 
containing  such  immortal  names  as  Old  Sleuth,  Frank  Pinker- 
ton, etc.,  by  adding  a touch  of  real  literary  flavor  in  the  publica- 
tion of  volumes  by  Twain  and  Poe.  Another  new  name  which 
called  forth  much  comment  in  the  periodicals,  although  not  a 
single  work  of  hers  was  translated  into  the  German,  was  Elizabeth 
Robins  (C.  E.  Raimond)  whose  The  Open  Question  appeared 
this  year.  Zwisslcr  (Wolfenbüttel)  admitted  the  first  American 
novelist  to  his  Hausbibliothek,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps’  Ein  ei- 
gemrtiges  Leben  im  Dieyistc  des  Herrn.  Hollis  Godfrey  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  Germany  with  his  Rejuvenation  of 
Miss  Semaphore  (Tauchnitz). 

The  year  1900  was  another  banner  year  for  Mark  Twain. 
No  less  than  ten  of  his  works  were  published  in  that  year.  Aid- 
rich  returned  after  a thirteen  years’  absence  from  the  German 
lxx>k  market  in  O.  Hendel’s  (Halle)  inexpensive  edition  of 
Marjorie  Daw  und  andere  Erzählungen  in  his  Bibliothek  der  Gc- 
samtliteratur,  etc.  George  W.  Cable  was  also  heard  from  after 
ten  years’  silence  in  a volume  of  the  Bücherei  Bruns  (Minden), 
namely,  Aus  der  alten  Kreolcn-Zeit.  Hollis  Godfrey  was  taken 
into  Fchsenf eld's  Romansammlung  (Freiburg  i/B),  with  Fräu- 
lein Eulalia  s grässliches  Abenteuer.  Three  volumes  of  Craw- 
ford appeared  in  this  collection,  indicating  a demand  for  trans- 
lations of  the  better  authors  in  inexpensive  form,  the  Fehsenfeld 
volumes  selling  for  50  Pf.  and  75  Pf.  Miss  Prentiss’  Himmelan 
reached  its  seventh  edition,  and  Blanche  W.  Howard  made  her 
last  appearance  in  Germany  with  Toni,  die  Kammer jung f er,  pub- 
lished in  the  Kleine  Bibliothek  of  Breer  und  Thiemann.  Bret 
Harte  had  by  no  means  been  forgotten,  for  From  Sand-hill  to 
Pine  appeared  in  Tauchnitz  and  a new  edition  of  Im  Walde  von 
Carquinez.48  Richard  H.  Davis’  Gallegher  appeared  in  Erzäh- 
lungen aus  dem  Unterhaltungsblatt  für  Stenographen.  American 
novels  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  used  for  reading  and 
writing  exercises  by  various  shorthand  systems,  but  this  is  the 
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first  appearance  of  an  American  novel  as  pure  entertainment  de- 
signed especially  for  stenographers. 

Mark  Twain  in  1901  fell  one  short  of  his  1900  record,  with 
nine  volumes  published  in  Germany  bv  seven  different  firms.  A 
new  edition  of  Ben  Hur  appeared  in  Berlin  (A.  Weichert),  Miss 
Alcott’s  Little  Women  appeared  twice  and  three  volumes  of  Mrs. 
Burnett,  including  of  course  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  helped  to 
increase  her  already  great  popularity.  Cable’s  Aus  alten  Kreolen- 
Tagen,  issued  the  year  lx'forc  by  Bruns  in  Minden,  seems  to  have 
pleased,  for  a new  edition  appeared  in  1901,  better  bound  and 
more  expensive  than  the  year  fx*fore.  It  is  interesting  to  recall 
the  doubt  expressed  by  a certain  critic,  upon  the  appearance  of 
Old  Creole  Days  in  America  back  in  1888:  “Wie  lange  er  aus 
dieser  Quelle  (i.  e.,  the  life  of  the  old  French  settlers  of  New 
Orleans)  schöpfen  kann  ohne  sie  zu  erschöpfen,  und  ob  er  auf 
einem  anderen  Felde  clxmso  erfolgreich  sein  wird,  ist  fraglich,”40 
and  then  to  note  how  true  this  prophecy  seemed  to  the  Germans 
when  Bylow  Füll  appeared  : “Bylow  Füll,  seine  erste  im  Nordeti 
spielende  Erzählung  hat  enttäuscht.  Wenn  auch  der  Dichter  in 
der  Person  der  Heldin  und  ihrer  Mutter  südliche  Typen  nach 
Neuengland  verpflanzt  hat,  so  scheint  er  doch  dort  nicht  in  sei- 
nem Element  zu  sein.”50  A very*  important  newcomer  of  this 
year  is  Frank  Norris,  whose  Octopus  appeared  in  Tauchnitz. 
Norris’  name  became  very  well  known  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  wave  of  publications,  which  had  been  at  its  height  in 
1891  and  1892,  and  again  between  1896-1901,  with  low  points 
in  1894,  1895  and  1897,  experienced  another  decided  drop  in 
1902.  This  proved  to  be  the  last  low  mark,  even  though  the  in- 
crease in  publications  up  to  the  banner  year  of  1912  was  not  as 
rapid  as  the  increased  output  of  novels  in  America  seemed  to 
warrant.  Four  editions  of  Ben  Hur  appeared  in  1902,  the  Volks- 
ausgabe of  the  Deutsche  Verlagsanstalt  reaching  its  eighty-third 
edition  and  the  more  expensive  edition  by  the  same  firm  its  eighty- 
second.  In  Reutlingen,  Enslin  and  Laiblin  issued  a Volksaus- 

t 
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gäbe  and  a better  edition.  Bret  Harte  seemed  to  lose  no  popu- 
larity,  as  five  volumes  from  him  testify.  But  Miss  Atherton, 
James,  Howells,  Miss  Wiggin  and  Miss  Wilkins  arc  not  heard 
from.  Mrs.  Burnett  is  second  to  Harte  with  four  volumes,  two 
of  them  being  Little  Lord  Fauntlcroy.  Grunow’s  edition  of  Miss 
Alcott’s  Kleine  Frauen  reached  a third  edition.  Crawford  and 
Savage  each  received  an  addition  to  their  lists. 

The  number  of  novels  in  1903  was  almost  double  that  of 
the  previous  year.  There  arc  four  new  names  to  add  to  the  list : 
Irving,  Bachelier,  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  Henry  Harland  and 
George  Horace  Lorimer.  Bacheller’s  Eben  Holden  did  not  excite 
much  interest,  for  only  one  other  work  of  his  has  up  to  this  time 
been  published  in  Germany.  The  possibility  of  Dixon’s  Leopard's 
Spots  retarding  or  at  least  injuring  the  proper  development  and 
education  of  the  negro  by  picturing  him  “als  ein  raubsüchtiges, 
blutdürstiges  Gesindel”  wherever  he  appears,  caused  much  un- 
favorable criticism.51  Henry  Harland,  the  publication  of  whose 
works  in  the  next  four  years  was  restricted  to  Tauchnitz  and  En- 
gelhom,  became  known  to  Germany  through  The  Cardinal's  Snuff- 
box. We  find  it  variously  described  as  “Eine  Töchterpensionat- 
geschichte” and  “cine  reizende  idyllische  Liebesgeschichte.”  Lori- 
mer’s  Briefe  eines  Dollarkönigs  an  seinen  Sohn  was  eagerly  read 
and  ran  up  to  six  editions  in  this  and  the  following  year.  Mark 
Twain,  however,  was  still  par  excellence  the  American  author, 
and  in  1903  another  set  of  his  Humoristische  Schriften  appears 
with  Lutz,  including  five  novels.  Besides  these,  four  other  vol- 
umes, in  two  cases  later  editions  of  works  in  Lutz’  Kriminal  und 
Dctektii’  Romane,  appeared.  In  Velhagen  und  Klasing’s  English 
Authors,  Miss  Alcott’s  Good  Wives  was  published. 

Little  Lord  Fauntlcroy  and  Ben  Hur  had  become  so  well 
known  that  they  proved  the  most  popular  works  of  1904.  Three 
English  and  one  German  version  ( Der  kleine  Lord)  appeared, 
and  three  editions  of  the  latter  were  issued.  K.  Thienemann 
(Stuttgart)  issued  a splendid  new  leather  edition,  with  gold  edg- 


" Cf.  Literarisches  Ccntralblatt,  July  4.  1903,  p.  202,  and  Das  literarische 
Echo,  June,  1902,  p.  1283. 
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ing,  for  Mk.  10,  as  well  as  cheaper  editions,  down  to  Mk.  4. 
Miss  Atherton  was  gaining  in  favor,  as  three  new  Tauchnitz  vol- 
umes demonstrate.  The  new  names  for  the  year  are  Jane  G 
Austin  and  Henry  F.  Urban.  Miss  Austin’s  volume  of  short 
stories  appeared  with  Velhagen  und  Klasing  and  marked  her 
only  invasion  of  Germany.  Urban,  an  American  who  wrote  in 
German,  and  therefore  is  scarcely  known  in  America,  became 
very  popular  because  of  his  supposedly  true  pictures  of  Ameri- 
can life.  The  Concordia  Verlagshaus  (Berlin)  published  almost 
all  of  his  works  in  Germany.  Paul  Leicester  Ford  was  added  to 
Lutz’  Kriminal  Series  with  Das  Abenteuer  int  Expresszug,  which 
reached  a fifth  edition  in  1911.  His  better  works,  such  as  the 
historical  novel  Janice  Meredith  never  became  known  to  the  Ger- 
mans. “Als  Geschichtsforscher  und  Bibliograph,”  says  a critic 
who  had  read  Janice  Meredith,  “hat  der  Verfasser  Vorzügliches 
geleistet  ...  als  ein  belehrendes  Geschichtsbuch  ist  es  zu  em- 
pfehlen.”52 A new  work  of  A.  K.  Green’s,  The  Filigree  Ball, 
which  with  one  exception  was  her  only  novel  seriously  consid- 
ered by  any  literary  critic,  did  not  provoke  very  favorable  com- 
ment. The  volume  is  spoken  of  as  “unsinniges  Geschwätz,”  and 
the  authoress  “hat  ihrer  Phantasie  die  Zügel  schiessen  lassen.”53 
Mrs.  Burnett  with  five  volumes  in  1905,  Bret  Harte  with 
five,  and  Mark  Twain  with  four,  give  the  best  proof  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  old  favorites  did  not  soon  lose  the  affection  of  the 
people  after  they  had  once  made  themselves  popular.  But  a real 
rival  to  the  old  guard  had  developed  formidable  proportions  by 
1905  in  the  publication  of  four  works  by  Miss  Atherton.  There 
were  no  new  authors  this  year.  Howells  returned  after  an  ab- 
sence from  the  book-market  of  four  years,  with  Miss  Bollard's 
Inspiration  (Tauchnitz).  Lorimer’s  Neue  Briefe,  u.  s.  w.,  were 
published  by  Fleischel  and  reached  four  editions.  Habberton’s 
Helens  Babies  was  included  for  the  first  time  in  Velhagen  und 
Klasing’s  school  texts,  in  the  section  for  English  Authors.  Miss 
Wiggin’s  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm  became  so  popular  that 
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Engelhorn  issued  a translation,  Rebekka  von  Sonncnbachhof  in 
a four-mark  edition  instead  of  his  usual  50  Pf.  and  75  Pf.  vol- 
umes. 

Three  important  features  characterize  the  development  in 
1906.  Ben  Hur  had  gained  such  wide-spread  popularity  that 
seven  editions  appeared,  two  of  these  being  in  Graz,  Styria. 
Another  feature  is  the  only  appearance  of  Westcott’s  David 
Harum,  which  had  appeared  in  America  seven  years  before 
(1899).  In  Germany  it  was  looked  upon  as  “typisch  amerika- 
nisch,” but  for  that  very  reason  it  pleased  readers  and  critics  alike 
who  were  always  anxious  to  learn  more  concerning  the  genuine 
unadulterated  small-town  American  citizen.54  A more  important 
novelty  of  the  year  was  the  publication  of  Upton  Sinclair's  Der 
Sumpf  ( The  Jungle ) in  a bound  edition  and  a Volksausgabe,  be- 
sides an  inexpensive  edition  of  the  same  author's  Der  Industrie- 
baron. Sinclair’s  Sumpf  aroused  almost  as  much  interest  as  it 
did  in  America  and  was  commented  freely  upon  not  only  by 
literary  critics,  but  also  by  German  commercial  and  governmental 
interests.  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  only  two  of  whose  works  ap- 
peared in  Germany,  but  who  nevertheless  received  constant  atten- 
tion by  the  critics,  made  her  debut  in  The  House  of  Mirth.  There 
is  another  whom  Germany  had  not  known  before  this  year,  but 
who  leaped  into  fame  at  one  bound — Lafcadio  Hearn.  His 
Kokoro  and  Lotos,  four  thousand  copies  of  the  latter  being  sold 
the  first  year,  appeared  in  German  translation  with  the  Literari- 
sche Anstalt,  Frankfurt  a/M.  Irving  Bachelier  made  his  second 
and  last  appearance  in  Silas  Strong,  a novel  which  the  Germans 
felt  was  written  for  American  readers  alone:  “Andere  dürften 
in  dem  mageren  Inhalte  und  der  absonderlichen  Schreibweise  we- 
nig Gefallen  finden.”55 

Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.’s  Schwarz  und  IVeiss  appeared  in  1907, 
although  it  had  been  announced  to  appear  in  1904.  The  criticism 
of  the  American  original,  The  Leopard's  Spots,  in  1903  had  been 
so  severe  that  the  Hesperus  Verlag  in  Berlin  hesitated  to  issue 
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the  translation  until  the  tumult  had  somewhat  subsided.  Two  more 
versions  of  Mrs.  Burnett’s  Der  kleine  Lord  appeared,  as  well  as 
her  Die  hübsche  Schwester  von  Jose  in  Kürschner’s  Bücherschatz. 
Hearn  had  become  so  well  known  that  Tauchnitz  published  three 
of  his  works,  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan,  Kokoro,  and  Kzuai- 
dan,  while  Izumo  appeared  in  translation  at  Frankfurt  a/M.  The 
two  important  newcomers  are  Jack  London  and  Tom  Lawson. 
The  former’s  Wenn  die  Natur  ruft  was  the  only  novel  of  Lon- 
don’s to  appear  in  this  year,  but  one  of  his  political  studies  ap- 
peared as  Munizipalsozialismus  in  England.  Lawson’s  Freitag  der 
Dreizehnte  was  not  taken  seriously  by  German  critics,  a fate 
which  had  already  befallen  the  original  in  America.  While  it 
was  being  translated  into  many  languages  and  reached  countless 
masses  of  people  in  all  Europe  as  well  as  in  Germany,  we  find 
that  the  prevailing  opinion  sums  it  all  up  with  “Mangel  an  künst- 
lerischem Formensinn  in  Aufbau  der  Handlung  wie  in  der  dürf- 
tigen Sprache.”56  Another  reviewer  is  a little  harsher  when  he 
speaks  of  London’s  work  as  “ohne  literarischen  Wert,”  and  later, 
“es  wirkt  wie  eine  überlegene  Parodie  auf  sich  selbst.”57  The 
long-expected  translation  of  Norris’  Octopus,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Tauchnitz  series  in  1901,  finally  appeared  in  1907, 
and  almost  immediately  reached  a second  edition.  Ben  Hur  was 
again  issued  by  three  different  publishers,  while  Mark  Twain 
had  another  unusually  good  year  with  six  volumes.  Miss  Wig- 
gin  had  become  especially  known  to  the  younger  people  through 
Freytag’s  “Schulausgaben”  of  her  works,  and  her  Rebekka  von 
Sonnenbachhof  now  became  accessible  to  all  in  the  50  Pf.  Engel- 
horn  edition. 

Mark  Twain  had  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  many  minor 
authors,  but  continued  to  remain  as  popular  as  ever.  In  1908 
new  editions  of  four  of  his  works  came  out.  Hearn's  Kyushu, 
with  three  thousand  copies  sold  the  first  year,  kept  this  author 
before  the  people.  Owen  Wister  was  translated  and  introduced 
to  Germany  for  the  first  time  in  Novellen  aus  dem  Abenteuerle- 
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ben  des  Wilden  Westens.  Such  works  as  McGrath’s  Der  Mann 
auf  dem  Bock  continued  to  be  translated  and  published  in  Engel- 
horn,  Kürschner,  Meyer’s  Volksbücher,  etc.,  but  cannot  claim  our 
attention  here. 

Lutz' criminal  and  detective  stories  had  reached  so  many  edi- 
tions that  he  published  a more  expensive  series  called  Detektiv 
Gryce  Serie,  in  1909  and  1910.  The  series  consists  of  six  vol- 
umes by  A.  K.  Green,  all  of  which  had  already  appeared  in 
cheaper  form.  They  were  advertised  as  being  far  alx>ve  the 
average  criminal  novel  and  not  to  be  confused  with  “anstössige 
Lektüre”  of  the  Nick  Carter  type.  We  find  that  the  Vossische 
Zeitung  remarks,  concerning  one  of  these  six  novels,  Hinter  ver- 
schlossenen Türen:  “Wohltuend  rührt  cs,  dass  der  Verfasser 

diese  Wirkung  nicht  durch  die  Spekulation  auf  den  Instinkt  für 
das  Sensationelle,  sondern  vielmehr  durch  die  geschickt  erson- 
nene Handlung,  und  deren  mit  psychologischem  Verständnis 
durchgeführte  Entwicklung  erreicht.”  Again  we  read  in  the 
Literarisches  Centralblatt,  referring  to  Schein  und  Schuld  and 
Hand  und  Ring:  “Was  soll  man  über  diese  Erzeugnisse  sagen? 
Sie  sind  jedenfalls  nicht  von  der  schlechten  Art,  wenn  sie  uns 
auch  den  Eindruck  machen  wie  alle  Vertreter  dieser  Gattung, 
nach  einem  und  demselben  Rezept  verfertigt  zu  sein.”58  This 
indicates  that  there  was  not  an  absolute  aversion  to  this  higher 
grade  detective-literature,  especially  since  the  critic  adds:  “Es 

soll  literarisch  sehr  anspruchsvolle  Menschen  geben,  die  die  Ver- 
suchung, einen  Detektivroman  zu  Ende  zu  lesen,  nicht  widerste- 
hen”— Hearn’s  Kwaidan  now  appeared  in  German  translation 
and  soon  reached  its  third  thousand.  A new  Ben  Hur  was  pub- 
lished by  Schreiter  (Berlin)  in  the  Sammlung  Kulturhistorischer 
Rottiane,  which  included  such  novels  as  Quo  Vadis,  Monte 
Cristo,  David  Copperfield,  Der  ewige  Jude,  Glöckner  von  Notrc 
Dame,  etc.  Clara  Louise  Burnham  made  her  only  appearance  in 
Germany  in  Juwel — Ein  Kapitel  aus  ihrem  Leben.  Sinclair’s  Die 
Börsenspieler  went  through  two  editions,  and  Mark  Twain 
added  five  more  publications  to  his  list. 


M Literarisches  Ccntralblatt,  March  26,  1910,  p.  136. 
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The  year  1910  finds  Hearn  leading  the  list  with  eight  new 
publication  or  later  editions  of  old  works.  F.  H.  Burnett  and 
Bret  Harte  have  four  volumes  this  year,  while  Twain  has  six. 
Urban’s  new  book,  Die  drei  Dollar jäger  aus  Berlin,  met  with  the 
same  hearty  welcome  that  all  his  previous  works  had  experienced. 
Many  Germans  read  all  of  Urban’s  works,  who  had  never  heard 
of  Howells,  James  or  Miss  Atherton.  The  American  dramatist, 
with  whom  the  American  drama,  according  to  certain  critics, 
takes  its  beginning  in  1870,  Bronson  Howard,  is  represented  in 
this  year  of  1910  with  his  only  work  which  found  publication  in 
Germany,  Mecrcsgold.  As  a dramatist  Germany  never  knew 
him.  Howells  had  not  been  entirely  forgotten,  for  his  Tuscan 
Cities,  originally  published  in  Ileinemann  and  Balestier’s  English 
Library  in  1891,  now  reappeared  after  nineteen  years  in  a new 
edition.  Even  Henry  James,  Jr.,  had  not  appeared  on  the  new 
lxx>k  lists  since  1892,  but  Tauchnitz  rescued  him  and  restored  him 
to  the  public  in  The  Finer  Grain. 

The  year  191 1 records  no  diminution  of  interest  in  Ben  Hur. 
Five  editions  were  published  in  this  year.  Many  of  Twain’s 
works  received  new  editions,  while  Harte  only  had  one  work  pub- 
lished. It  can  be  seen  that,  popular  though  Bret  Harte  was,  he 
could  not  outstrip  Mark  Twain  in  the  estimation  of  the  German 
people.  Three  editions  of  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  appeared,  two 
being  English  school  texts,  the  other  being  published  by  the 
Lehrerhausverein  für  Oberösterreich  in  Linz.  After  nineteen 
years,  Ileinemann  and  Balestier  issued  a new  edition  of  Bale- 
stier  and  Kipling’s  Naulahka.  The  Literarische  Anstalt  of  Stutt- 
gart published  Das  Japanbuch.  Eine  Auswahl  aus  Hearn’s  Wer- 
ken, which  reached  its  twelfth  thousand.  In  Twietmeyer’s 
Sammlung  englischer  Original  ausgaben  für  Schul-  und  Privat- 
st udium,  Lorimer’s  Letters  from  a Self-made  Merchant  to  His 
Son,  which  had  already  appeared  both  in  Tauchnitz  and  in  trans- 
lation, was  revived  for  school  use. 

The  banner  year  of  all  was  1912,  even  though  it  presents  the 
paradox  of  having  the  most  American  novels  published  within  its 
limits,  without  a single  work  of  the  most  popular  American  au- 
thor, Mark  Twain,  being  among  them.  Henry  James,  Jr.,  had 
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received  a new  lease  on  life,  as  two  new  volumes  testify.  Jack 
London  increased  his  reputation  with  three  Tauchnitz  volumes 
and  another  volume,  tt’olfsblut,  in  German  translation.  Harte 
and  Hearn  had  only  one  volume  each,  while  F.  Marion  Crawford 
appeared  with  two.  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  continues  its  phenom- 
enal popularity  with  four  new  editions,  three  German  and  one 
English.  An  English  and  a German  edition  of  Helens  Babies 
were  published.  Stockton’s  Ausgcu'ähltc  Schriften,  originally 
published  in  1898  by  Lutz,  appeared  in  a new  edition.  Norris’  Pit 
is  published  as  Die  Getreidebörse.  Two  of  Miss  Wilkins’  novels 
were  published  in  Ileinemann  and  Balestier’s  English  Library. 
Miss  Allcott’s  Aus  der  Knabemuclt  and  Aus  der  Mädchcnwclt 
each  reached  its  third  edition. 

The  last  year  which  we  shall  consider  (1913)  indicated  a 
decided  decrease  from  the  year  before.  Although  Twain  is  well 
represented  and  Jack  London  holds  his  prominent  place  writh 
three  new  Tauchnitz  volumes,  Harte,  Howells  and  James  have 
absolutely  disappeared,  while  Crawford,  Wallace  and  Burnett 
each  have  only  one  volume  published.  It  seems  almost  fitting 
that  it  should  be  so,  namely,  that  the  names  of  Harte,  Howells 
and  James,  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  later  American  realis- 
tic novelists,  should  close  through  their  departure,  not  necessarily 
forever,  this  great  period  which  they  had  opened. 

The  remaining  pages  of  Chapter  II  are  devoted  to  a chrono- 
logical table,  which  summarizes  statistically  the  history  of  our 
novel  in  Germany,  1871-1913,  and  to  a general  statement  of  the 
determining  factors  in  that  history.  This  study  has  brought  us 
to  the  brink  of  the  Great  World  War  of  1914,  whose  influence 
upon  German  American  cultural  relations  cannot  be  foreseen, 
nor  even  imagined. 


(c)  Chronological  Table. 

(Containing  the  number  of  American  volumes  of  the  later 
school  of  novelists  [1871-1913]  published  in  Germany,  both  in 
the  original  and  in  translation,  and  not  including  certain  works 
without  literary  merit,  which  appeared  only  in  the  cheapest 
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Volksbibliotlieken.  A few  works  are  also  included  which  were 
written  in  collaboration  with  foreign  authors.) 


1871-1876 

32 

1900 

3i 

1877-1882 

88 

1901 

34 

1883-1886 

59 

1902 

19 

1887-1890 

72 

1903 

33 

1891 

41  ' 

1904 

28 

1892 

43 

1905 

41 

1893 

34 

1906 

39 

1894 

*7 

1907 

45 

1895 

15 

1908 

29 

1896 

29 

1909 

30 

1897 

16 

1910 

42 

1898 

30 

191 1 

46 

1899 

25 

1912 

52 

1913  : 

27 

Summary: — 87  novelists;  997  novels  or  volumes  of 
novelettes. 


University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Clement  Vollmer. 


{To  be  Continued.) 
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THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  LEARNED. 

BY 

Joseph  G.  Rosengarten,  LL.D., 
Trustee  of  the  Utiiversity  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  death  of  Professor  Learned  is  a great  loss  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  to  German  scholarship.  His  con- 
nection with  the  University  marked  an  era  of  activity  in  the 
study  of  German  literature  and  scholarship.  With  his  address 
at  the  presentation  of  the  Bechstein  Literary,  he  set  up  a high 
standard  for  German  teaching,  aiming  not  only  at  a colloquial 
knowledge  of  the  language,  but  at  an  earnest  study  of  German 
literary  and  social  productions  as  part  of  our  own  American 
history. 

Apart  from  his  own  excellent  contributions,  his  Life  of 
Pastorius,  his  German  Grammar,  and  other  writings,  he  gave  the 
German  reading  world  the  Annals  and  the  Germanica  Ameri- 
cana, periodicals  of  unusual  excellence.  In  them  he  published 
valuable  ethnological  studies  of  Pennsylvania-German  life, — a 
survey  made  by  his  own  painstaking  and  careful  research  among 
the  people,  with  careful  comparison  of  the  life  here  and  in  the 
districts  of  Germany  from  which  they  came,  showing  the  cus- 
toms brought  here. 
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He  published  many  valuable  Diaries  and  Journals  of  Ger- 
man soldiers  who  had  served  under  the  British  flag  in  the  Revo- 
lution, and  thus  added  new  features  of  the  events  of  those 
memorable  years  supplied  by  participants.  Best  of  all  he  in- 
spired students  both  of  his  own  classes  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  elsewhere,  to  make  careful  studies  of  German  in- 
fluence in  various  branches  of  art  and  literature  and  industry,  in 
all  the  regions  of  the  United  States  where  Germans  had  settled. 

One  of  the  best  of  these,  by  one  of  the  students  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a care- 
ful study  of  the  German  settlements  in  Brazil.  During  several 
visits  in  Germany,  Professor  Learned  made  researches  in  the 
sourcesof  German-American  history,  in  the  great  collections  in  the 
libraries  and  state  and  local  archives,  and  while  he  printed  some 
of  the  results,  much  yet  remains  both  there  and  here,  waiting 
the  leisure  that  never  came,  to  carry  on  his  studies  to  a further 
stage. 

It  was  during  his  residence  abroad  that  he  accumulated  a 
large  body  of  material  from  original  sources  hitherto  untouched, 
bearing  on  the  William  Tell  story  and  legend.  His  mastery  of 
the  German  language  of  medieval  times  stood  him  in  good  stead, 
and  his  story  was  to  throw  light  on  one  of  the  great  historical 
heroes,  whose  achievements  have  hitherto  been  more  legendary 
than  historical.  This  task  now  remains  for  others  to  carry  on, 
when  the  material  he  left,  much  still  in  Germany,  can  find  hands 
as  strong  as  his  to  shape  it. 

Not  only  as  teacher  and  student,  as  author  and  editor,  but  as 
lecturer,  Professor  Learned  earned  deserved  reputation.  He  spoke 
with  full  mastery  of  his  subject  and  with  a wealth  of  illustration 
that  added  to  his  addresses.  His  students  and  his  hearers  were 
alike  inspired  by  his  example,  to  make  their  own  researches,  and 
the  inspiration  thus  given  led  to  the  production  of  many  papers 
and  some  books  that  are  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
German  and  kindred  historical  subjects. 

In  his  broad  field  he  included  the  early  German  literature  and 
that  of  Scadinavian  and  kindred  peoples  and  tongues.  It  was 
his  good  fortune  to  find  and  bring  to  his  department  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Pennsylvania,  men  who  as  his  students,  and  later  as  his 
assistants,  were  able  under  his  direction  to  widen  the  scope  of  in- 
struction in  the  language  and  literature  of  Germany  and  Scandi- 
navia. It  was  in  this  way  that  he  made  the  University  the  centre 
of  scholarship  of  a high  order  of  excellence. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  pious  hands  of  his  former  students  and 
later  associates  will  be  able  to  garner  from  his  large  collections 
material  for  a memorial  volume  that  will  show  how  much  good 
work  he  accomplished  and  how  much  he  planned,  that  he  was 
prevented  from  completing  by  his  long  months  of  suffering  and 
by  his  untimely  death.  A bibliography  of  his  publications  would 
be  of  value,  and  a list  of  the  topics  for  which  he  had  gathered 
material  would  show  how  broad  were  his  interests  and  how  large 
his  plans  for  more  work. 

His  death  is  not  only  a loss  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  worked  with  such  inspiring  influence,  but  to  the 
American  world  of  German  letters  and  history.  His  students, 
past  and  present,  and  his  contemporaries  and  associates  of  other 
universities  and  learned  bodies  will  no  doubt  join  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  good  influence  of  his  writings  and  lectures,  and 
thus  preserve  his  memory  as  that  of  student  and  teacher, 
author  and  editor,  collector  of  historical  materials,  all  too  soon 
taken  away. 

A bibliography  of  Professor  Learned’s  numerous  writings, 
books,  magazine  articles,  periodicals,  addresses,  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a full  list  of  those  written  by  his  students,  for 
many  of  them  were  inspired  by  his  helpful  suggestions  and  aid. 
Not  a few  of  the  theses  for  the  Doctor’s  and  other  honors  conferred 
by  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
those  who  had  been  his  students,  owed  much  to  his  helpful  aid 
and  encouragement.  It  would  be  of  interest,  too,  to  show  how 
many  of  his  pupils  are  now  teaching  at  the  University  and  at 
other  institutions  of  learning. 

Another  example  of  his  good  influence  is  the  German  Trav- 
eling Scholarship,  established  at  his  suggestion  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  enabled  a succession  of  earnest  stu- 
dents to  continue  their  work  abroad  and  to  benefit  by  the  ad- 
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vantages  hitherto  given  by  German  and  Scandinavian  Universi- 
ties. His  own  interests  were  largely  international,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  students  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  and 
Scandinavia,  begun  when  he  was  a student  and  increased  in  sev- 
eral later  long  and  busy  residences  abroad,  was  an  abiding  pleas- 
ure to  him  and  to  them. 

Through  them  he  was  given  free  access  to  many  collections  of 
valuable  sources  of  historical  and  literary  studies,  and  there  are 
still  in  Germany  many  valuable  photographic  reproductions  of 
rare  manuscripts,  made  for  him,  which  he  lacked  leisure  and  life 
to  utilize  as  he  planned,  and  as  he  could  better  have  used  than 
almost  any  other  scholar.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  may  yet 
be  added  to  those  already  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity, as  a lasting  memorial  of  his  scholarly  life,  for  the  use  of 
sttidents  who  can  thus  enlarge  their  scarce  material. 


PROFESSOR  LEARNED  AS  CITIZEN. 

BY 

The  Hon.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  LL.D., 

Former  Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 

The  grave  has  closed  the  earthly  pilgrimage  of  a devoted  hus- 
band, loving  father,  true  friend,  earnest  citizen  and  ripe  scholar. 
While  the  outer  form  has  passed  from  view,  the  spirit  lives  and 
will  live  on  to  fulfill  its  mission,  acting  as  a friendly  guide  to 
those  who  had  been  close  to  or  had  the  great  privilege  of  know- 
ing Doctor  Marion  D.  Learned. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  though  late  in  life,  to  become 
acquainted  with  our  departed  friend,  and  this  acquaintance 
ripened  into  a friendship  which  even  death  can  neither  dim  nor 
lessen.  While  Doctor  Learned’s  death  comes  as  a crushng  blow 
to  wife  and  children,  and  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  his  many 
friends,  to  his  co-workers  in  the  field  of  education  and  to  his 
student  classes  his  life  and  life’s  work  will  leave  an  enduring 
monument  in  our  hearts. 


PROFESSOR  LEARNED  AS  COLLEAGUE. 

BY 

Professor  Daniel  B.  Shumway,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  German  Philology,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


It  is  my  pleasant  task  to  render  my  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Marion  Dexter  Learned  by  speaking  of  him  as  colleague  and 
friend.  For  many  years  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  closely 
associated  with  him  in  the  German  department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  to  observe  his  methods  as  organizer  and 
teacher.  During  this  period  I learned  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
staunch  friend  and  well  wisher,  one  who  was  ever  ready  to  aid 
by  counsel  and  advice,  a man  on  whose  strong  personality  one 
could  lean  and  one  to  whom  one  could  freely  go  in  any  difficulty. 

It  is  just  twenty-two  years  ago  this  fall  that  Professor 
Learned  came  from  Johns  Hopkins  to  become  the  head  of  the 
department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  same  time  I returned  from  Ger- 
many, where  I had  obtained  my  Ph.D.  I was  technically  on  a 
leave  of  absence,  having  previously  taught  in  the  English  de- 
partment, but  the  then  Provost  gave  Professor  Learned  carte 
blanche  in  the  matter  of  appointing  his  own  assistants.  It  is  a 
sample  of  Professor  Learned’s  fairness  in  dealing  with  others 
that  he  did  not  disregard  the  promise  of  the  University  to  me 
and  appoint  one  of  his  own  students  to  the  position,  though  the 
temptation  to  do  so  may  have  been  strong.  He  answered  the 
Provost,  in  effect,  that  he  knew  nothing  for  or  against  me  and 
was  willing  to  give  me  a trial.  When  at  the  end  of  the  first 
academic  year  I was  called  on  to  conduct  the  oral  examination  in 
German  Philology  of  the  one  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  in  the 
presence  of  Professor  Learned,  I felt  that  I was  being  tested 
quite  as  much  as  the  student.  But  Professor  Learned  never 
showed  by  word  or  deed  that  he  was  trying  me  out.  Never  once 
did  he  dictate  to  me  any  policy  or  attempt  to  interfere  with  my 
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method  of  conducting  my  courses.  This  has  always  been  his 
attitude  toward  the  younger  members  of  the  department.  Each 
one  was  left  to  work  out  his  own  salvation;  being  thus  put  upon 
his  honor,  as  it  were,  each  one  felt  inspired  to  do  his  best. 

Before  Professor  Learned’s  advent  there  was  practically  no 
graduate  work  in  German  at  the  University.  His  predecessor, 
Dr.  Seidensticker,  it  is  true,  gave  a few  courses  in  Gothic  and 
Middle  High  German,  one  of  which  I had  the  pleasure  of  tak- 
ing, but  there  was  no  organization  and  no  systematic  planning 
of  the  work.  Professor  Learned  at  once  introduced  the  seminar 
method,  by  means  of  which  the  student  should  receive  practical 
training  in  the  preparation  of  scientific  papers.  He  also  insti- 
tuted the  Germanic  Association,  which  has  met  all  these  years 
regularly  once  a month,  except  in  vacation  time,  and  at  which 
original  papers  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  by  graduate 
students  have  been  presented  for  friendly  criticism.  He  soon 
started  a scientific  quarterly,  the  Americana  Germanica,  which 
ran  for  four  years  under  this  title,  and  then  was  resolved  into  the 
monthly,  the  German  American  Annals,  and  the  series  of  mono- 
graphs on  German  American  relations,  known  as  the  Americana 
Germanica,  numbering  now  thirty-two.  These  scientific  periodi- 
cals and  monographs  form  perhaps  the  best  monument  to  Pro- 
fessor Learned’s  memory,  for  almost  without  exception  the 
articles  and  studies  owe  their  direct  inspiration  to  him  and  their 
final  form  to  his  careful  supervision.  Against  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  he  succeeded  in  the  uphill  task  of  financing  a scien- 
tific periodical  for  twenty  years,  no  slight  undertaking,  as  any  one 
who  has  tried  to  do  the  same  can  easily  testify. 

It  was  always  a source  of  inspiration  to  me  to  observe  Pro- 
fessor Learned’s  method  of  conducting  the  seminar  and  the  Ger- 
manic Association.  He  never  censured  for  the  love  of  finding 
fault,  but  always  with  the  idea  of  stimulating  the  student  to  bet- 
ter and  more  systematic  effort.  His  command  of  dates  and  his 
knowledge  of  books  was  marvellous.  With  apparently  no  effort 
of  memory  he  drew  upon  the  vast  store  house  of  information  he 
possessed  to  illuminate  and  to  discuss  the  subject  in  hand.  No 
wonder  that  beginning  with  but  one  or  two  students  he  succeeded 
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in  building  up  a graduate  German  department  second  to  none  in 
the  country.  His  students  who  learned  to  admire  and  honor  him 
as  teacher,  found  after  graduation  that  he  was  a loyal  and  help- 
ful friend,  one  to  whom  they  could  always  go  for  fatherly  advice 
and  counsel.  He  was  singularly  successful  in  “placing”  his  stu- 
dents, and  nearly  all  of  the  older  graduates  now  occupy  positions 
of  prominence  in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country. 

Professor  Learned  was  a man  of  strong  convictions  and  of 
great  moral  courage.  He  never  hesitated  from  mere  personal 
considerations  to  express  his  feelings  openly  and  freely.  He 
could  wax  righteously  indignant  when  the  occasion  required  it, 
and  his  voice  would  ring  out  like  a clarion  in  advocating  prin- 
ciples dear  to  his  heart.  The  world  of  letters  and  learning  and 
the  community  at  large  have  suffered  a great  loss  in  the  death  of 
so  sturdy  a champion  of  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  of  thor- 
ough scientific  method.  His  colleagues  in  the  faculty  mourn  the 
loss  of  one  who  was  for  so  many  years  both  advisor  and  friend. 


PROFESSOR  LEARNED’S  STUDIES  IN  GERMAN 
AMERICAN  INTERRELATIONS. 

BY 

Albert  B.  Faust,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  German,  Cornell  University. 


From  Johns  Hopkins  University  Dr.  Learned  was  called,  in 
1895,  to  the  chair  of  Professor  Oswald  Seidensticker,  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  succession  was  significant, 
for  therewith  Professor  Learned  assumed  responsibility  for  cer- 
tain traditions,  which  he  splendidly  maintained  and  progressively 
carried  forward.  Professor  Seidensticker  had  discovered  a new 
field  of  investigation  peculiar  to  the  locality  in  which  he  lived. 
There,  from  the  earliest  colonial  period  the  German  element  had 
been  numerous  and  influential.  Professor  Seidensticker  re- 
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vealed  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  German  population  had  a 
history.  After  close  scrutiny  of  neglected  historical  documents 
he  portrayed  with  rare  charm  of  style  the  early  settlement  of 
Germantown,  the  industry  and  simplicity  of  the  German  colo- 
nists, the  religious  life  of  the  Ephrata  monastery,  the  monu- 
mental achievements  of  the  Saur  press,  the  earliest  protest 
against  negro  slavery  in  1788,  by  Germantown  Quakers,  and 
many  other  now  familiar  chapters  in  the  fascinating  pioneer  life 
of  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania.  For  their  descendants  of  his 
own  generation  Professor  Seidensticker  had  established  a deeper 
love  for  their  homes  and  a new  pride  in  their  race-stock.  Pro- 
fessor Learned  at  once  caught  the  spirit  of  his  new  surroundings, 
and  with  characteristic  enthusiasm  he  carried  on  the  work  and 
placed  it  on  a scientific  basis. 

Professor  Learned  had  been  trained  in  the  exact  school  of 
philology  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  he  had  become  interested  in 
dialect  studies.  He  found  in  the  scorned  and  derided  speech  of 
the  rural  German  population  of  Pennsylvania  a subject  for  schol- 
arly investigation,  and  extended  his  studies,  again  by  personal 
contact  (in  1885),  to  the  dialects  of  the  Palatinate  and  South- 
western Germany,  whence  the  emigrations  of  the  eighteenth 
century  mostly  proceeded.  Improving  upon  the  pioneer  work 
of  his  predecessor  in  the  field,  Professor  Haldeman,  he  applied 
scientific  methods  to  his  investigation,  and  the  result  was  a gram- 
mar of  the  Pennsylvania  German  patois.  This  work  was  com- 
pleted while  Professor  Learned  was  still  at  Johns  Hopkins  and 
was  first  published  in  volumes  IX  and  X of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Philology,  subsequently  reprinted  under  the  title  The 
Pennsylvania  German  Dialect,  Part  /.  (Baltimore,  1889.)  This, 
the  most  scholarly,  accurate  and  vital  dialect  study  that  has  ap- 
peared in  America,  remained  a torso.  The  author’s  plan  was  to 
publish  a dictionary  of  the  dialect,  and  probably  also  a much 
needed  anthology  of  Pennsylvania  German  literature.  These 
projects  undoubtedly  remained  before  him,  postponed  but  not 
abandoned,  while  precedence  was  given  to  other  cherished  plans. 

Professor  Learned  became  deeply  interested  in  historical  in- 
vestigations, particularly  those  concerning  the  Germans  in  the 
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United  States,  and  in  the  historical,  literary,  and  educational  in- 
terrelations between  Germany  and  America.  For  the  advance- 
ment of  these  studies  he  founded  in  1897  a journal  called  Amer- 
icana Germanica,  after  four  years  renamed  German  American 
Annals.  A retrospect  of  twenty  years  shows  us  how  the  editor 
inspired  an  ever-increasing  group  of  young  men  with  his  own 
zeal  for  the  study  of  the  literature  and  culture  of  two  great  na- 
tions and  the  search  for  the  counteracting  influences  between 
them.  The  editor  also  succeeded  in  securing  occasional  con- 
tributions from  practically  all  of  the  best  writers  and  investi- 
gators throughout  the  country  who  had  labored  in  the  field  within 
the  scope  of  the  journal.  Looking  back  over  the  harvest  gath- 
ered in,  we  find  materials  on  the  following  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects: Diaries  of  Hessian  soldiers  during  the  Revolution,  of  Mo- 
ravian missionaries  on  the  journeys  to  pioneer  settlements  in  the 
eighteenth  century ; impressions  on  the  American  Revolution  by 
German  journalists  and  men-of-letters ; early  German  settle- 
ments in  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Canada  ; the  Harmony  Society 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  the  German  settlement  colony  at 
Hermann,  Missouri ; German  American  leaders,  as  Folien,  Astor, 
Lieber,  Schurz;  German  writers  in  and  on  America,  as  Lcnau, 
Sealsfield,  Kümberger,  Armand-Strubberg,  Möllhausen,  Reitzel, 
Fulda  ; studies  in  Schiller,  Herder,  Goethe,  Heine,  Gessner,  Frei- 
ligrath;  the  appreciation  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Cooper,  Walt 
Whitman  in  Germany;  Pennsylvania  German  family  names, 
hymnology,  beliefs  and  superstitions;  the  utopias  of  the  48ers 
and  their  lyrics,  socialism  in  German  American  literature;  transla- 
tions and  early  studies  in  America  of  German  authors;  the  Ger- 
man theatre  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  etc.  Many  of  the  more 
voluminous  contributions  were  published  separately,  as  mono- 
graphs of  the  Americana  Germanica  Press,  which  exhibits  a 
stately  array  of  thirty-two  numbers. 

Professor  Learned’s  contributions  were  numerous.  He  pub- 
lished the  Bee-Hive  of  Pastorius,  that  curious  collection  of  notes, 
quotations  and  aphorisms,  didactic,  sententious,  and  epigram- 
matic. interspersed  with  verses  in  Latin,  German,  English. 
French,  Dutch,  and  Italian.  Professor  Learned  edited  Philipp 
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IValdeck’s  Diary  of  the  American  Revolution,  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  photographic  reproductions,  also  the  Diary  of  Captain 
Wiederholt  (1776-1780). 

An  undertaking  brilliant  in  its  conception  was  the  Ethno- 
graphical Survey,  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  catch,  as  it 
were  in  a drag-net,  all  the  historical  and  literary  material  still 
existing  in  definite  areas  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  A staff 
of  assistants  aided  the  director  in  the  search.  He  reported  on 
the  first  summer’s  work  (1903)  as  follows: 

“The  initial  work  began  with  the  original  German  settle- 
ments of  Lancaster  County,  along  the  Pequa  and  Conestoga 
Creeks,  and  extended  into  the  other  German  counties  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  to  the  Western  end  of  the  state  into  Ohio. 
In  the  township  of  Strasburg  the  Survey  was  applied  in  its 
rigid  form  of  house  to  house  visitation  throughout  the  entire 
township.  The  general  lines  of  work  conducted  during  the 
summer  were  as  follows : 

“1.  German  industries,  particularly  the  various  kinds  of 
mills  (grist-,  saw-,  fulling-),  various  forms  of  distilling,  an  im- 
portant industry  in  the  early  period.  Courthouse  records  were 
consulted,  and  old  accounts  running  back  into  the  eighteenth 
century,  also  family  and  personal  records.  2.  German  occupa- 
tions and  trades  before  1830.  3.  German  agriculture  and  rural 
architecture.  Photographs  were  taken  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, domestic  utensils,  the  German  house  and  barn,  the 
Conestoga  wagon,  etc.  The  field  of  observation  was  extended 
beyond  Pennsylvania,  to  German  settlement  areas  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  4.  Old  German  do- 
mestic life.  5.  The  literary  life;  diaries  and  unpublished  man- 
uscripts. 6.  Religious,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  Germans 
in  their  contact  with  the  Scotch  Irish,  the  English  Quakers,  the 
Welsh  and  other  nationalities.  7.  Speech  conditions,  and  the 
drawing  of  a dialect  map.  8.  Old  colonial  roads.  9.  Archaeo- 
logical collections.” 

The  searchers  frequently  met  the  disappointing  reply:  “If 
you  had  only  come  earlier,  we  could  have  given  you  barrels  of 
stuff,  only  a short  time  ago  we  burned  a whole  mass  of  books 
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and  records  as  old  rubbish”;  or  the  question:  ‘‘Have  you  come 
by  authority  of  the  state?”  The  people  would  in  that  case  have 
opened  their  garrets  and  cellars  with  even  greater  willingness 
to  the  inquiring  members  of  the  expedition.  Some  of  the  results 
of  the  survey  were:  ‘‘Benjamin  Heer’s  Journal  (1830),”  ‘‘An 
Old  Midwife’s  Record,”  ‘‘Industries  of  Pennsylvania  after  the 
Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  with  special  reference  to 
Lancaster  and  York  Counties”  (Luetscher),  and  ‘‘Beliefs  and 
Superstitions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans”  (Fogel).  An  ac- 
count of  the  work  is  found  in  No.  12  of  the  Americana  Ger- 
manica press  publications:  “The  American  Ethnographical  Sur- 
vey. Conestoga  Expedition.  M.  D.  Learned,  Director.” 

Of  permanent  value  and  the  most  elaborate  contribution  to 
the  German  American  Annals  by  the  pen  of  Professor  Learned, 
was  his  Life  of  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius.  This  work  was  repub- 
lished separately  in  a handsome  edition  (Philadelphia,  1908), 
illustrated  with  ninety  photographic  reproductions,  and  intro- 
duced by  an  appreciation  of  Pastorius  by  Samuel  W.  Penny- 
packer.  Professor  Learned’s  Pastorius  furnishes  a good  illus- 
tration of  his  favorite  method.  Flis  work  is  a documentary 
history  or  biography.  He  furnishes  as  nearly  as  possible  an  ex- 
haustive collection  of  all  the  documents  available  on  the  sub- 
ject in  Europe  and  America  after  most  painstaking  and  skillful 
search.  These  materials  are  published  verbatim  with  great  ac- 
curacy, frequently  accompanied  by  facsimilies;  they  are  given 
in  the  original  languages  without  translation  and  often  with  no 
comment.  The  reviewer  in  the  Nation  (N.  Y.),  while  according 
due  appreciation  to  the  high  merit  and  historical  value  of  the 
work,  regrets  that  its  method  does  not  make  the  book  readable, 
the  average  reader  being  unable  to  interpret  both  ancient  and 
modern  languages.  However,  Professor  Learned  was  un- 
doubtedly well  satisfied  with  this  criticism,  for  it  had  not  been 
his  intention  to  write  a readable  book.  In  fact,  he  scorned  the 
popular  demand  as  something  unworthy,  as  a temptation  to  be 
avoided,  tending  to  lower  scientific  standards.  Moreover  he  felt 
the  archaeologist’s  awe  of  the  relics  of  the  sacred  past,  and  the 
philologian’s  keen  delight  in  the  discovery  and  deciphering  of 
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an  original  manuscript.  While  his  ability  to  interpret  history, 
and  his  mastery  of  English  style  were  readily  conceded  by  every 
reviewer,  Professor  Learned  chose  not  to  exercise  those  powers, 
preferring  to  let  truth  unadorned  radiate  from  the  documents 
themselves.  His  Pastorius  is  a marvel  of  thorough  research  and 
scholarly  presentation.  The  frequent  explanatory  digressions 
and  intricate  by-paths  furnish  many  extremely  interesting  items 
of  information  on  the  manners,  customs,  and  institutions  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Another  work  of  fundamental  historical  value  is  Professor 
Learned’s  Guide  to  the  Manuscript  Materials  Relating  to  Amer- 
ican History  in  the  German  State  Archives  (1912).  This  work 
was  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
Department  of  Historical  Research.  The  problem  before  the 
investigator  was  to  calendar  the  documents  in  all  the  state 
archives  throughout  the  German  Empire  which  might  contain 
materials  for  American  history.  Few  scholars  fully  appreciate 
the  difficulties  of  archive  work,  few  realize  the  responsibility  that 
is  undertaken  in  the  effort  to  drain  the  supply  of  materials  on  any 
subject  in  a given  depository.  Often  the  archivist  himself  does 
not  know  how  much  material  exists  in  his  archive  or  in  what  de- 
partments or  under  what  rubrics  it  is  stored  away.  The  in- 
vestigator and  archivist  must  cooperate  in  searching  for  the  treas- 
ured materals,  and  with  unceasing  effort  exhaust  every  possibil- 
ity. Professor  Learned’s  net  made  a large  haul,  described  in  a vol- 
ume of  more  than  350  pages.  His  positive  results  were  of  three 
kinds:  First,  materials  throwing  light  on  the  early  emigrations, 
their  causes  and  extent,  the  struggles  for  confessional  liberty,  the 
efforts  of  governments  to  prevent  emigration  in  the  eighteenth 
century;  secondly,  records,  notably  in  the  state  archives  of  Mar- 
burg, Wolfenbüttel,  Bamberg,  Würzburg  and  Hannover,  con- 
cerning the  auxiliary  German  troops  of  the  Revolutionary  War; 
thirdly,  materials  exhibiting  the  diplomatic  and  the  later  com- 
mercial relations  between  German  states  and  the  new  republic, 
and  the  later  emigrations  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A fascinat- 
ing chapter  in  the  history  of  diplomacy  is  contained  in  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  American  agents  abroad,  notably  Arthur 
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Lee  in  Paris,  and  Schulenburg,  Frederick  the  Great’s  minister 
of  state  in  Berlin.  The  Guide  opens  the  door  to  more  thorough 
and  comprehensive  investigation  in  many  departments  of  Amer- 
ican history,  at  the  same  time  eliminating  needless  inquiries  for 
materials  where  they  do  not  exist. 

A number  of  other  works,  in  part  historical,  proceeded  from 
Professor  Learned’s  pen,  among  them  his  early  sketch,  The  Ger- 
man American  Turner  Lyric,  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
History  of  the  Germans  in  Maryland  (Baltimore,  1896),  and  his 
late  genealogical  study,  Abraham  Lincoln,  An  American  Migra- 
tion, Family  English  not  German ” (Philadelphia,  1909).  His 
important  discovery  of  a document  in  which  the  spelling  “Linck- 
hom”  is  used  for  “Lincoln,”  misspelled,  as  the  scrivener  de- 
clares, because  of  misinformation  and  in  imitation  of  the  com- 
mon pronunciation,  removes  the  most  serious  flaw  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  for  the  English  origin  of  the  President’s  family.  An- 
other concluding  link  is  the  circumstance  (not  mentioned)  that 
“Linkhorn”  has  not  been  found  to  be  a German  name.  The  trail 
of  the  Lincoln  family’s  migration  is  followed  minutely  in  this 
work  from  Massachusetts,  through  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  to  Kentucky. 

As  a speaker  on  memorable  occasions  and  as  a teacher,  Pro- 
fessor Learned  also  introduced  the  subject  in  which  he  was  the 
leading  specialist,  the  cultural  interrelations  between  Germany 
and  America.  He  stated  at  one  time  that  he  had  been  the  first  to 
give  university  lectures  on  the  literary  influences  between  the  two 
. countries.  Those  who  were  privileged  to  know  Professor 
Learned  well,  remember  that  he  was  happiest  when  surrounded 
by  his  students,  for  discussion  and  helpful  criticism.  To  them, 
as  to  his  friends,  he  extended  an  unfailing  and  generous  hos- 
pitality, and  neglected  no  opportunity  to  aid  and  encourage  them. 


PROFESSOR  LEARNED  IN  GERMANY. 

BY 

David  Jayne  Hill,  LL.D., 

Former  Ambassador  to  Germany. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Marion  D.  Learned  Germanic  philology 
has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss.  I use  the  word  “irreparable” 
in  no  complimentary  sense,  but  with  the  intention  of  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  expression  he  cannot  be 
replaced.  Not  for  generations,  if  ever,  will  any  scholar  of  Amer- 
ican birth,  without  a trace  of  German  blood,  devote  himself  to 
the  study  and  teaching  of  German  culture  with  the  disinterested- 
ness, the  enthusiasm,  and  the  wholeheartedness  that  characterized 
the  devotion  of  Dr.  Learned. 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  in  his  antecedents  to  mark  out 
for  him  the  career  to  which  he  so  passionately  consecrated  his 
professional  life.  An  American  of  the  Americans  in  heredity,  in 
spirit,  and  in  understanding,  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  man- 
hood before  he  had  acquired  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  German  language.  It  was  as  foreign  to  him  as  Sanscrit  or 
Coptic.  As  a teacher  in  the  Dickinson  Seminary  at  Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania,  he  was  still  a modest  student  of  the  German 
tongue,  seeking  out  those  who  could  help  him  to  master  its  diffi- 
culties. 

But  it  was  not  the  speech  of  Germany  that  most  appealed  to 
him.  He  loved  it  and  pursued  it,  spending  much  research  upon 
its  dialects,  dipping  deeply  into  its  cognate  tongues,  and  at  last 
became  familiar  with  its  most  intimate  structure  and  historical 
development.  All  this  was  only  the  vestibule  to  the  great  temple 
in  which  his  whole  nature  found  inspiration.  Philology  as  a 
science  appealed  to  his  intelligence,  but  it  was  the  literature — the 
poetry,  the  imagination,  the  philosophy,  the  qualities  of  the  Ger- 
man mind  and  soul  that  wrought  upon  him  with  an  irresistible 
fascination.  He  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being  in  German 
thought. 
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It  is  not  wonderful  that  he  rose  to  one  of  the  highest  places 
in  the  university  life  of  America  as  an  authority  on  all  things 
German,  a recognized  interpreter  of  Germanism  to  America, 
honored  by  his  colleagues  in  this  country  and  by  all  the  important 
German  Societies,  recognized  abroad  as  a scholar  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  commended  by  the  Kultusministerium  of  the  German 
Empire  as  a worthy  recipient  of  high  honor  at  the  hand  of  the 
Emperor. 

In  all  this  he  was  happy,  but  without  the  distortion  of  vision 
that  such  honors  sometimes  produce.  He  valued  the  recognition 
he  received  in  Germany,  because  he  knew  he  had  honestly  de- 
served it,  but  a thousand  such  influences  could  not  deflect  his 
aims  or  awaken  his  vanity.  His  reward  was  in  his  work,  not  in 
anything  extraneous  to  it.  If  high  authority  saw  in  it  a reason 
for  approval,  that  was  gratifying;  but  it  added  nothing  to  the 
meaning  of  his  life.  That  was  too  sacred  to  be  subordinated  to 
anything  external  to  itself. 

One  can  well  understand  how  deeply  this  pure,  unselfish  and 
devoted  man  was  wounded  when  the  shadow  fell  across  his  path, 
and  he  could  no  longer  speak  the  word  “Germany”  with  the  lov- 
ing fervor  with  which  he  had  always  spoken  it.  Suddenly,  to  his 
amazement,  a curtain  had  been  lifted,  and  he  saw  that  there  was 
something  in  German  life  and  purpose  which  he  had  not  sus- 
pected, something  that  contradicted  and  for  the  time  effaced  that 
which  had  so  inspired  his  action  and  fired  his  affections.  He  saw 
with  keen  insight  that  his  work  had  received  a heavy  blow.  He 
felt  that,  for  the  the  first  time,  he  was  not  proud  of  that  which 
was  so  closely  identified  with  his  life-work.  He  lived  to  see  his 
country  at  war  with  Germany;  not  the  Germany  he  had  loved, 
but  a Germany  with  which  he  could  no  longer  stand.  It  was  a 
bitter  experience,  and  the  disillusionment  bore  heavily  upon  his 
mind  in  his  last  months  of  gloom  and  physical  decline. 

The  time  will  come  when  this  deep  shadow  that  darkened 
the  last  days  of  Dr.  Learned  will  be  lifted.  In  that  coming  time 
he  will  take  his  rightful  place  in  the  history  of  culture.  He  will 
stand  for  that  broad  cosmopolitanism  that  seeks  the  best  that  is 
to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  for  that  patriotism 
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that  is  loyal  to  all  that  is  true  and  good  and  beautiful  in  the 
Fatherland  of  the  spirit,  which  knows  no  bounds  except  the  dis- 
tinctions between  right  and  wrong. 

To  his  memory,  the  scholar,  the  patriot,  the  friend,  one  can 
add  nothing  but  the  tribute  of  our  affection.  A blameless  life, 
a complete  consecration,  a heroic  death — what  more  can  any  of 
us  desire?  All  these  were  his. 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS. 

BY 

Henry  Wood,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  German,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


The  strongest  and  most  lasting  impression  of  Professor 
Learned  that  has  remained  with  me  is  that  of  simplicity  and  con- 
sistency in  thought  and  endeavor.  Our  first  interview  took  place 
in  the  summer  of  1882,  in  Roaring  Branch,  Pa.,  whither  he  had 
come  to  consult  with  me  about  undertaking  graduate  work  in 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Before  our  talk  was  over,  every- 
thing had  been  settled,  even  to  the  subject  of  his  Doctor's  thesis. 
This  dissertation,  The  Pennsylvania  German  Dialect  ( 1889),  was 
already  in  the  highest  degree  characteristic  of  the  man.  Believ- 
ing as  he  did  that  literary  accomplishment  in  the  nation  and  the 
individual  is  conditioned  by  the  appropriation  and  happy  use  of 
other  national  “cultures"  homogeneous  to  himself  and  his  own 
people,  he  took  the  relation  and  inter-relation  of  the  German  and 
Anglo-Saxon  elements  in  the  United  States  for  his  text,  dis- 
covering and  exploiting  new  variations  of  this  theme  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  Other  pieces  of  work,  as  his  Saga  of  Walther  of 
Aquitaine  (1892),  displayed  riper  ability  and  a surer  literary 
touch,  but  the  strength  and  peculiar  quality  of  his  life-work  lay 
in  the  direction  just  indicated  and  were  manifest  already  in  him 
as  a student.  In  re-reading  his  address  as  President  of  the 
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Modern  Language  Association  of  America  (1909)  on  Linguistic 
Study  and  Literary  Creation,  I have  been  again  impressed  by  the 
militant,  but  at  the  same  time  buoyant  and  hopeful,  tone  in  which 
those  identical  theses  were  dwelt  upon  and  applied  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  burning  problems  in  the  teaching  of  German  and 
French  in  this  country.  I saw  Professor  Learned  for  the  last 
time  during  the  winter  of  1915-1916,  in  Baltimore,  and  found 
him  strangely  quiet.  In  looking  back  upon  that  interview,  it 
seems  as  though  the  hand  of  death  must  already  have  been 
resting  on  him ; I cannot  for  a moment  believe  that  the  tragic 
estrangement  between  the  century-long  friends,  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  which  his  last  days  were  to  witness,  would  have 
extinguished  his  hope,  or  darkened  his  faith  in  the  ultimate 
realization  of  the  ideals  he  has  passionately  and  nobly  striven  for. 
I cherish  the  memory  of  his  youthful  ardor,  of  his  singleness  of 
purpose,  of  his  uncompromising  but  winning  sincerity  of  char- 
acter, as  typical  of  the  l>est  spirit  of  scholarship  in  America,  and 
as  a life-long  personal  possession. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


In  der  am  6.  Dezember  abgehaltenen  Sitzung  des  Exekutiv- 
Komitees  der  German-American  Historical  Society  wurden  aus 
Anlass  des  Ablebens  von  Professor  Dr.  Marion  Dexter  Learned 
folgende  Beschlüsse  gefasst: 

Da  es  dem  allmächtigen  Herrn  über  Leben  und  Tod  gefallen 
hat,  Professor  Dr.  Marion  Dexter  Learned  von  dem  Felde  seiner 
Wirksamkeit  abzurufen,  so  sei  es  beschlossen: 

Erstens — dass  wir  unser  tiefgefühltes  Beileid  der  Familie 
des  Verstorbenen  ausdrücken; 

Zweitens — dass  wir  es  schmerzlich  bedauern,  in  Professor 
Dr.  M.  D.  Learned  ein  so  eifriges  Glied  unserer  Gesellschaft  und 
einen  so  fähigen  Herausgeber  der  German  American  Annals  ver- 
loren zu  haben ; 

Drittens — dass  wir  versuchen  werden,  das  Werk,  dem  der 
Verstorbene  ein  gut  Teil  seiner  Kraft  gewidmet  und  das  er  mit 
so  viel  Verständnisss  und  Liebe  gefördert  hat,  in  seinem  Sinn 
und  Geist  weiterzuführen; 

Viertens — dass  wir  das  Andenken  an  Ihn  stets  unter  uns 
wach  erhalten  werden ; 

Fünftens — dass  diese  Beschlüsse  in  den  German  American 
Annals  veröffentlicht  werden. 

Dr.  Albert  Bernheim,  Präsident. 

Pastor  Georg  von  Bosse,  Vice-Präsident. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Fogcl,  Sekretär. 

Hans  IV etiiger,  Schatzmeister. 


THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL  IN  GERMANY,  1871-1913. 

( Concluded.) 


(d)  Determining  Factors. 

In  attempting  to  fix  some  definite  causes  for  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  American  novel  in  Germany,  one  is  confronted  by 
a confusing  array  of  facts  and  circumstances,  some  of  which  may 
have  had  a general  or  even  a particular  influence,  but  most  of 
which  bear  too  remote  a relation  to  the  problem  on  hand  to  give 
us  much  enlightenment.  It  is  the  purpose  in  the  following  section 
to  point  out  some  of  these  circumstances  and  to  attempt  an  as- 
signment of  them  to  their  proper  place  in  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican novel  in  Germany,  wherever  that  is  possible. 

With  eighty-seven  American  novelists  and  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  American  novels  or  volumes  of  short  stories  (or 
novelettes)  published  in  Germany  between  1871-1913,  with  a 
host  of  minor  writers  of  fiction,  whom  we  do  not  mention  in  the 
same  breath  with  American  literature,  we  cannot  say  that  our 
novel  has  been  neglected  in  Germany.  But  that  it  might  have 
had  even  greater  success  under  other  conditions  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  following  interesting  circumstance.  The  American 
novelist  has  rarely  taken  as  his  background  the  life  and  customs 
of  Germany  and  the  Germans.  This  may  be  because  the  French- 
man, the  Italian,  the  Spaniard,  and  even  the  Englishman  exhibit 
more  of  the  romantic  and  sentimental  in  their  external  life  than 
the  German.  The  best  qualities  of  the  German  are  usually  bound 
up  in  his  innermost  personality  and  come  to  the  surface  only  when 
put  to  the  test.  He  is  introspective  and  individualistic  in  his  pri- 
vate life  and  does  not  lend  himself  to  the  pliable  treatment  that 
the  average  American  novelist  demands.  In  consequence,  the 
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German  and  his  country  have  been  brushed  aside  when  foreign 
themes  and  backgrounds  were  searched  for.  A.  B.  Maurice  00 
has  pointed  out  that,  of  the  leading  American  novels  dealing  with 
foreign  countries,  twenty-six  had  their  background  in  the  British 
Isles,  twenty-one  in  France,  twenty- four  in  Italy,  four  in  Ger- 
many and  one  in  Austria.  In  the  Tauchnitz  collection,  which  in- 
cluded four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the  most  prominent 
works  of  sixty-eight  American  authors,  up  to  June,  1914,  only  six 
deal  directly  with  German  or  Austrian  conditions.60  Evidently 
Germany  and  Austria  have  not  appealed  to  the  American  novel- 
ist’s imagination.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  had  the  same 
attention  been  given  to  Germany  as  to  Britain,  France  and  Italy, 
at  least  those  novels  dealing  with  Germany  would  have  been 
translated  and  read,  and  would  doubtless  have  led  to  a keener 
interest  in  American  letters.  Here,  then,  we  find  a very  good 
reason  for  the  apparent  lack  of  interest  among  Germans  in  our 
novel-literature  taken  as  a whole,  such  as,  e.  g.,  is  accorded  the 
French,  Russian  and  British  novel-literature.  This,  however, 
did  not  affect  the  diametrically  opposite  warmth  of  interest  in 
our  most  uniquely  American  products,  such  as  those  of  Harte, 
Twain,  Habberton,  Bellamy,  etc. 

The  various  histories  of  America  literature  and  important 
literary  contributions,  which  discussed  American  literature,  did 
contribute  their  share  in  stimulating  interest.  We  noted  above 
that  Scherr’s  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Literatur,  even  in  its 
later  editions  of  1875  and  1880,  had  given  but  little  separate 
recognition  to  our  literature  and  had  mingled  our  authors  in- 
discriminately with  the  British  authors.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
gratifying  to  find  that  a genuine  Geschichte  der  nordamerikani - 


“ Bookman , Vol.  27  (1908),  p.  246. 

“Gertrude  Atherton:  Tower  of  Ivory  (Munich). 

F.  Marion  Crawford:  Greifenstein  (Schwarzwald). 

A Cigarette-Maker's  Romance. 
Blanche  W.  Howards:  The  Open  Door. 

The  Witch  of  Prague  (Prague). 
Mark  Twain:  A Tramp  Abroad. 
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sehen  Literatur,  by  Brunnetnann,  appeared  as  early  as  1868. 
Although  this  immediately  precedes  the  opening  of  our  period, 
the  work  probably  aroused  little  attention.  Very  enthusiastic 
in  its  spirit,  it  leaves  no  real  hope  in  the  minds  of  students  that 
a great  future  is  in  store  for  the  literature  of  our  reconstructed 
Republic.  But  in  1876  appeared  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgin- 
son’s  Geschichte  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Nord- Amerika  in 
populärer  Darstellung  (Auerbach,  Stuttgart).  It  was  illustrated 
with  numerous  wood-cuts  and  contained  three  maps.  It  was 
meant  for  the  public  at  large  and  unquestionably  added  to  the  in- 
terest and  understanding  of  America  among  the  German  middle 
classes.  The  increase  of  eighty-eight  published  volumes  in  the 
five  years  between  1877-1882  over  the  thirty- two  between  1871- 
1876  is  very  significant  and  may  be  traced  partly  to  Higginson’s 
work.  Ernst  Otto  Hopp’s  Unter  dem  Sternenbanner.  Streif  - 
ziige  in  das  Leben  und  die  Literatur  der  Amerikaner ,61  was  an 
important  contribution  to  the  spread  of  knowledge  concerning 
America  and  her  literature.  Rudolf  Doehn’s  Aus  dem  Ameri- 
kanischen Dichterwald  (Leipzig,  1881 ),  was  an  attempt  to  form- 
ulate a chronological  history  of  American  literature,  but  it  be- 
came known  to  but  a limited  circle  of  people,  and  probably  ex- 
erted no  influence  on  those  who  had  heretofore  not  concerned 
themselves  with  American  men  of  letters.  As  early  as  1883, 
Eduard  Engel  added  an  appendix  on  American  literature  to  his 
Geschichte  der  Englischen  Literatur,  and  later  this  was  published 
separately  as  Geschichte  der  Literatur  Nordamerikas.  Wülker, 
the  greatest  of  all  among  the  historians  of  English  literature  in 
Germany,  refused  to  add  an  account  of  American  literature, 
“weil  diese  Literatur  selbständig,  nicht  als  Anhängsel  behan- 
delt werden  müsse.“  Engel’s  work,  though  short  and  concise, 
but  written  in  his  warm,  sympathetic  tone  of  admiration,  prob- 
ably helped  to  make  the  fifty-eight  volumes  published  in  three 
years  (1883-1886)  so  encouraging  an  increase  over  the  thirty  - 
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two-volumes  in  five  years  of  the  preceding  decade  (1871-1876). 
Karl  Knortz,  who  had  already  done  much  in  stirring  up  interest 
in  Germany  for  our  literature  through  his  translation  of  our 
poets,  contributed  a masterful  work  in  his  Geschichte  der  Nord- 
amerikanischen Literatur .°2  This  was  an  attempt  to  fill  a long- 
felt  need,  for  Engel’s  work,  though  splendid  in  quality,  was  too 
sketchy  to  give  sufficient  information  on  any  particular  subject. 
But  Knortz’  two-volume  history  was  a “work  which  for  com- 
prehensiveness, accuracy  and  appreciativeness  compares  favor- 
ably with  any  of  our  own  text-books  on  American  literature.’’03 
Its  striking  fault  is  that  it  tries  to  be  too  comprehensive  and  in- 
cludes many  minor  authors  who  contributed  little  or  nothing  to 
our  literature.  In  reviewing  Knortz’  work,  Ernst  Otto  Hopp, 
author  of  Unter  dem  Sternenbanner,  remarks:  “Es  steht  zu 

fürchten,  dass  auch  diese  Knortz’sche  Literaturgeschichte  ameri- 
kanischer Namen  kein  grosses  Terrain  erobern  und  die  Papier- 
kosten des  Verlegers  kaum  decken  wird.’’64  Unfortunately  it 
cannot  be  stated  that  this  most  thorough  of  all  histories  of  Amer- 
ican literature  in  Germany  had  any  direct  influence  on  the  reading 
and  spread  of  contemporary  American  novelists.  After  two 
years  in  which  the  novel  seems  to  hold  its  own,  the  terrific  slump 
of  1894-1897  occurs.  At  the  opening  of  this  period,  in  1894,  a 
series  of  lectures  was  delivered  by  Frank  Sintenis  in  the  Univer  - 
sity of  Dorpat,  including  lectures  on  Bret  Harte,  Bellamy  and 
Mark  Twain.  These  were  published  under  the  title  of  Literari- 
sche Ansichten  in  Vorträgen,  but  can  scarcely  have  reached  far 
beyond  the  small  circle  of  those  who  heard  the  lectures.  Fol- 
lowing close  upon  Sintenis’  work,  we  find  Edward  Payson 
Evans’  Beiträge  zur  Amerikanischen  Literatur-  und  Kulturge- 
schichte (Stuttgart,  1898).  This  is  a work  of  undoubted  merit. 
Its  author  was  born  in  America,  but  since  1870  had  been  living 
in  Germany  and  was  for  all  practical  purposes,  a German.  This 
volume,  which  had  previously  appeared  as  a series  of  articles  in 
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Englische  Studien,  Bd.  XVII  (1892),  p.  237. 
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prominent  periodicals,  seems  to  place  a new  life  and  meaning 
into  our  literature  for  the  German,  and  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
doubted  that  the  increased  demand  for  American  literature,  which 
resulted  in  the  increased  publication  between  1898-1901  can  be 
partly  attributed  directly  to  Evans’  incisive  and  interesting  ar- 
ticles. 

In  1899,  Karl  Fedem,  an  Austrian  who  had  made  a name 
for  himself  as  an  authority  on  Nietzsche  and  who  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Emerson,  published  a group  of  Essays  zur  amerikani- 
schen Literatur,  including  papers  on  Whitman,  Emerson  and 
Thoreau. 

The  very  next  year  (1900)  appeared  Anton  E.  Schönbach’s 
Gesammelte  Aufsätze  zur  neueren  Literatur  (Graz,  1900),  in 
which  various  phases  of  German,  Austrian  and  American  litera- 
ture were  discussed.  Besides  separate  essays  on  Cooper,  Long- 
fellow and  Hawthorne,  we  find  an  excellent  resume  of  the  new 
American  novel  in  the  essay  Der  amerikanische  Roman  der  Ge- 
genwart. Schönbach’s  character-studies  and  fair-minded  and 
scholarly  valuation  of  our  fiction  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  His  ability  to  interest  readers  in  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion must  have  opened  many  eyes  to  the  wealth  of  literary 
effort  across  the  Atlantic.  About  this  time  there  was  a great 
flood  of  works  in  Germany  on  America  and  they  contributed  to 
the  growing  knowledge  and  interest  in  every  phase  of  Ameri- 
can life.  Ewald  Flitgel’s  Die  nordamerikanische  Literatur 
(Leipzig  and  Vienna)  appeared  in  1907,  the  year  which  was 
superseded  only  by  1911  and  1912  in  the  number  of  American 
novels  published  in  Germany.  The  publication  of  Professor 
Alphonso  Smith’s  lectures  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  the 
winter  semester  of  1910-1911  under  the  title  of  Die  amerikani- 
sche Literatur ,6S  made  a tremendous  impression  in  German  lit- 
erary and  university  circles,  and  it  is  not  a matter  of  chance  that 
1912  forms  the  high-water  mark  in  the  tide  of  production  of 
American  novels.  Kellner’s  Göschen  edition  of  Die  amerikani - 
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sehe  Literatur  ( 1912)  probably  did  its  share  in  making  our  litera- 
ture popular.  The  following  year  (1913)  however  cut  the  total 
of  fifty-one  practically  in  half  with  only  twenty-six  publications. 

Certain  other  works  must  be  given  their  share  of  the  credit 
for  awakening  a German  interest  in  American  fiction.  Our  his- 
torians, Motley  and  Parkman,  had  both  been  translated,  Mot- 
ley’s works  appearing  at  Dresden  in  1857,  while  Parkman’s  ap- 
peared at  Stuttgart  in  1875,  the  translation  being  by  Kapp. 
Schlaf,  besides  translating  Whitman,  wrote  an  excellent  work  on 
the  man  and  his  literary  work,  and  even  attempted  to  imitate  him 
in  German,  without  however  acquiring  much  success.  One  of 
the  best  articles  ever  written  on  Lowell,  we  are  reminded  by  H. 
H.  Peckham,88  was  written  by  A.  E.  Schönbach.67 

This  leads  us  to  the  part  played  by  the  periodicals  in  Ger- 
many. A constant  stream  of  articles  on  the  older  and  newer  writers 
of  our  literature  has  appeared  in  the  best  German  journals.  Miss 
Colbron  88  is  therefore  far  from  right  when  she  states  that  “the 
same  literary  journals  which  come  out  strong  in  praise  of  our 
classics,  which  give  full  mead  of  praise  to  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Poe  . . . these  same  journals  turn  with  cold  scorn  from  our 
newer  writers.”  If  it  would  serve  any  purpose,  a long  list  of 
articles  could  be  found  dealing  with  our  very  latest  literature 
and  dealing  with  it  fairly,  discriminatingly  and  thoroughly.  One 
of  the  leaders  in  this  respect  is  the  Magazin  für  Literatur,  so- 
called  since  1891.  From  1832-1880  it  was  known  as  Magazin  für 
die  Literatur  des  Auslandes  (M.  f.  d.  L.  d.  A.)  and  from  1881- 
1890  as  Magazin  für  die  Literatur  des  In-  und  Auslandes.  Its 
long  articles  and  reviews  came  to  the  attention  of  many  people 
and  doubtless  led  many  to  examine  into  our  literature.  Ever 
since  January  4,  1873,  this  periodical  has  had  a column  entitled 
“Amerikanischer  Büchermarkt,”  in  which  American  works  in 
both  German  and  English  are  announced.  Englische  Studien, 
which  first  appeared  in  1877,  makes  scarcely  any  mention  of 


"South  Atlantic  Monthly,  Oct.,  1914. 

** Gesammelte  Aufsätze  zur  Neueren  Literatur,  Graz,  1900. 
“ Bookman,  March,  1914,  p.  47. 
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American  literature  up  to  and  including  1899,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  terming  Engel’s  history  an  ‘‘Anhängsel”  and  severely 
criticizing  Knortz’  splendid  two-volume  history.  However, 
since  1900,  Englische  Studien  has  devoted  a column  regularly  to 
“Amerikanische  Literatur,”  where  the  newest  works  are  ably 
discuscd.  Das  literarische  Echo,  since  1898,  has  had  an  excellent 
review  of  the  latest  literary  happenings  in  America  in  many 
numbers.  It  would  be  useless  to  even  mention  the  countless  peri- 
odicals and  newspapers  which  have  presented  regular  critical 
columns,  carefully  edited  essays,  encomiums,  eulogies,  apprecia- 
tions and  necrologues  on  American  authors.  Besides  these,  many 
periodicals  and  daily  newspapers  published  American  poetry  and 
prose  works  in  the  form  of  substantial  translations.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this,  the  Deutsche  Rundschau,  between  December,  1878, 
and  June,  1888,  printed  five  complete  novels  of  Bret  Harte  in 
long  serial  form.  In  fact,  so  ardent  and  zealous  were  German 
periodicals  to  acquire  and  print  the  very  latest  that  America  had 
to  offer,  that  one  of  these  stories,  Aus  Calif ornien’s  frühen  Ta- 
gen,60 appeared  in  a German  periodical,  even  before  it  appeared 
in  English,  by  virtue  of  a special  arrangement  made  by  the  own- 
ers of  the  magazine.  The  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin),  the  Mün- 
chener Allgemeine  Zeitung  (especially  the  Beilage),  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  and  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung , all  have  done  valiant 
service  in  keeping  our  literature  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
Germany.  It  is  a fact  worthy  of  note  that  the  reviews  and 
criticisms  of  American  works  show  a marked  increase,  as  the 
years  went  by,  in  the  appreciation  of  our  American  viewpoint,  and 
can  be  said  to  be  at  present  far  more  valuable,  as  well  as  more 
searching,  than  was  the  case  thirty  or  more  years  ago. 

A word  in  passing  might  be  said  concerning  the  part  played 
by  publishers  in  introducing  the  American  novel  into  Germany. 
Some  firms  printed  the  English  originals  only,  others  the  Ger- 
man translations  only,  and  still  others  both.  The  Tauchnitz  firm 
has  published  the  works  of  sixty-seven  American  authors  in  neat, 
convenient  pocket  editions.  All  over  Germany  various  “Eng- 
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lish  Libraries”  have  sprung  up,  those  of  Heinemann  and  Bale- 
stier  (Leipzig),  Rudolphi  and  Klemm  (Zürich),  Asher’s  Conti- 
nental Library  (Grädener  & Richter),  Kühtmann  (Dresden), 
Modern  English  Authors  (Berlin,  Herbig),  being  the  most  im- 
portant. Then  there  have  been  special  series  of  Schulausgaben 
by  Velhagen  & Klasing,  Lindauer  (München),  Regensburg 
(Münster),  A.  Twietmeyer  (Leipzig),  Buchholz  and  Diebel 
(Troppau),  and  others.  Reclam  has  published  the  works  of 
many  American  authors  in  German  translation,  making  them  ac- 
cessible to  all  people  because  of  the  cheap  binding.  Other  series 
which  include  American  authors  in  their  lists  of  inexpensive  edi- 
tions are:  Englische  Romanbibliothek  (Barthol  & Company,  Ber- 
lin), Bibliothek  der  Gesamtliteratur  des  In-  und  Auslandes  (Hal- 
le, 0.  Hendel),  Berlepsch  Romanbibliothek  (Regensburg,  Hab- 
bel), Bücherei  für  die  Jugend  (Wien,  Pichler),  IVeichert’s  Wo- 
chenbibliothek (Berlin),  Zehnpfennig  Bibliothek  (Berlin), 
Meyer’s  Volksbücher  (a  10  Pf.),  Bibliothek  der  fremden  Zungen 
(Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt,  Stuttgart),  Fehsenf  eld’s  Roman- 
sammlung (Freiburg  i/B),  Kürschner’s  Bücherschatz,  Lutz’  Kri- 
minal und  Detektiv  Romane  (Stuttgart),  Amerikanische  Detek- 
tiv Romane  (Berlin,  Jacobsthal),  Zwissler’s  Hausbibliothek 
(Wolfenbüttel),  Der  neue  Roman  (Berlin,  Hartmann),  Singer- 
Bücher  (Strassburg,  J.  Singer),  Weber’s  moderne  Bibliothek 
(Heilbronn),  Unwin  Library  (Leipzig),  Jugend  und  Volksbü- 
cherei (Regensburg),  Hesse’s  Volksbücherei , etc.  There  are 
altogether  between  ninety  and  one  hundred  firms,  some  of  them 
in  Austria  and  Switzerland,  which  have,  between  1871-1913, 
published  one  or  more  American  novels  either  in  the  original  or 
in  translation.  To  the  work  of  these  firms,  mercenary,  though 
it  may  have  been,  and  spurred  on  as  they  were  chiefly  by  a vigor- 
ous competition,  we  must  nevertheless  assign  that  share  of  credit 
which  is  due  each  agency  that  has  helped  to  make  America  better 
know  abroad. 

There  is  another  factor  which  helped  to  lead  Germans  into  a 
deeper  study  of  our  fiction,  namely,  the  appreciation  and  respect 
which  Germany  already  had  for  our  poetry.  Between  1864  and 
1909  twenty-six  anthologies  were  published  in  Germany,  de- 
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voted  either  entirely  or  in  part  to  American  poetry.  In  1864 
appeared  Karl  Vollheim’s  Perlen  der  neuen  englischen  und  ameri- 
kanischen Lyrik,10  and  in  1865  Friedrich  Spielhagen’s  Amerika- 
nische Gedichte  (Leipzig).  Then  came  Adolf  Strodtmann’s  Ame- 
rikanische Anthologie  (Hildburghausen,  1870).  These  three 
collections  were  important,  since  they  appear  at  the  very  threshold 
of  the  period  which  we  are  treating.  A.  I.  Roehm  71  finds  that 
American  poets  have  been  translated  far  oftener  than  British 
poets  in  Germany,  but  that  the  quality  of  the  translation  is  cor- 
respondingly weakened. 

Long  fellow  andiPoe  are  the  only  American  poets  whose  works 
have  been  completely  translated  by  the  Germans,  but  Bryant,  Whit- 
man and  Taylor  are  represented  with  good  collections.  Byron 
was  translated  only  half  as  many  times  as  Longfellow,  but  while 
A.  Böttger's  Byron  translation  went  through  six  editions,  only 
two  of  the  fifteen  German  translations  of  Evangeline  reached  a 
second  edition.  Tennyson’s  Enoch  Arden  was  translated  only 
half  as  often  as  Evangeline,  but  Waldmiiller’s  translation  of 
Enoch  Arden  went  through  thirty-five  editions.  Boehm  remarks : 
“Trotz  anscheinlich  günstigen  äusserlichen  Verhältnissen,  finden 
wir  also  auf  dem  amerikanisch-deutschem  Gebiet  eine  im  gros- 
sen Ganzen  sehr  minderwärtige  Ubersetzungsliteratur.”  But  the 
nine  complete  or  selected  translations  of  Longfellow,  and  espe- 
cially the  fifteen  translations  of  Evangeline  and  nine  translations 
of  Hiawatha  demonstrate  clearly  how  great  a demand  there  was 
for  his  works.  Knortz’  excellent  biography  of  Longfellow  also 
became  well-known.  Although  Knortz  thought  Longfellow  too 
highly  sentimental  and  effeminate  and  not  sufficiently  substantial, 
that  his  popularity  was  due  to  his  mildness  and  gentleness,  his 
great  sincerity  and  sympathy  rather  than  because  he  took  any  de- 
cided stand  on  any  important  issue,  yet  he  says  of  him:  “Lie- 
benswürdig und  anziehend  ist  seine  Muse,  vollendet  sein  Form- 
talent, ausgezeichnet  sein  Gefühl  in  der  Wahl  passender  Rhyth- 
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men  und  Metren.’'72  A.  Baumgartner  said:  “Eine  Englische 
Literatur  ohne  Longfellow  ist  so  unvollständig  als  eine  französi- 
sche ohne  Rousseau,  oder  eine  deutsche  ohne  Rosegger.”73  Ed- 
mund Gosse  declared  Longfellow  to  be  as  true  a poet  as  ever 
breathed.  There  is  thus  ample  proof  that  our  greatest  poet  was 
known  and  appreciated  by  many  Germans,  and  this  is  quite  as 
true  of  Walt  Whitman.74 

Knortz  wrote  a biography  of  Whitman,  and  Johannes  Schlaf 
not  only  wrote  a work  78  on  this  poet,  but  translated  and  even 
imitated  his  poetry  in  German.  The  fact  that  Whitman  was  not 
included  in  Knortz  and  Dickmann’s  collection  called  Modern 
American  Lyrics,70  called  forth  a storm  of  protest  in  Germany. 
“Aber  was  soll  man  zu  einer  Mustersammlung  amerikanischer 
Lyriker  sagen,  in  welcher  Walt  Whitman  ganz  und  gar  durch 
seine  Abwesenheit  glänzt.  . . .”77  But  Ferdinand  Freiligrath 
found  Whitman  a great  enough  poet  to  translate,  and  Eduard 
Bertz  called  him  the  greatest  master  of  “Stimmung”  of  all  ages.78 

An  article  in  the  Athenaeum  for  March  n,  1S76,  speaks  of 
the  unjust  treatment  accorded  Whitman  by  magazines,  publish- 
ers, critics,  etc.,  in  America  and  adds:  “Der  alte  Mann  lebt  noch, 
und  soll  man  wenigstens  den  Versuch  nicht  unterlassen,  ihm  nach 
diesem  harten  Tagewerke  einen  weniger  trüben,  nicht  von  Noth 


” Longfellow,  Literarhistorische  Studie,  Hamburg,  1879,  Grüning.  Cf. 
also  M.  f.  d.  L.  d.  A.,  Jan.  25,  1879,  p.  59. 

” Magazin  für  Literatur,  Feb.  19,  1898,  p.  1898. 

14 Cf.  O.  EL  Lessing:  Whitman  and  his  German  Critics,  in  Journal  of 
English  and  Germanic  Philology,  Vol.  IX  (1910),  p.  85  ff. 
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und  Mangel  heimgesuchten  Lebensabend  zu  bereiten,  und  nicht 
erst  seinen  Tod  zu  erwarten,  um  ihm  eine  späte  Anerkennung  in 
Marmor  oder  Bronze  zu  zollen.”  And  the  Magazin  für  die  Lite- 
ratur des  Auslandes  adds:79  “Wenn  Deutschland, — das  trotz 
aller  Behauptungen  auswärtiger  Pressen,  in  geistiger  Beziehung 
am  freiesten  dasteht,  freier  als  das  der  selbstgeschmiedeten  Fes- 
seln begränzter  geistiger  Anschauung  sich  erst  allmählich  be- 
wusst werdende  England,  freier  als  der  diese  Fesseln  mit  Stolz 
zur  Schau  tragende  Freistaat  der  Neuen  Welt — für  den  jeder 
Fessel  trotzenden  amerikanischen  Sänger  auch  nicht  viel  tun 
kann,  so  wollen  wir  ihm  wenigstens  die  Beachtung  nicht  vorent- 
halten, welche  die  eigne  Heimat  ihm  versagt.”  What  a warm- 
hearted tribute  from  a foreign  shore  to  a poor,  ridiculed,  friend- 
less old  bard,  to  whom  his  own  country  had  turned  its  back  and 
had  coldened  its  heart. 

Is  it  then  too  much  to  say  that  this  keen  interest  in  Ger- 
many for  our  poets,  these  twenty-six  anthologies,  these  many 
translations  of  cherished  poems,80  and  these  splendid  tributes  to 
their  memory  must  have  created  an  interest  in  the  literary  efforts 
of  the  Republic  across  the  seas  and  must  have  thus  helped  create 
the  demand  for  our  better  fiction?  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  appreciation  of  the  delicate  art  of  Longfellow,  Poe,  Whit- 
man,81 Whittier,  Bryant,  Lowell  and  Taylor  gave  our  country  a 
reputation  for  imaginative  genius  and  creative  power  that  led 
Germans  to  inquire  into  the  work  of  a Bret  Harte,  a Mark  Twain, 
a Howells,  a James,  and  a score  of  others  who  formed  the  formid- 
able company  of  new  novelists. 

Perhaps  another  reason  for  Germany’s  approval  of  and 
participation  in  our  later  American  novel  may  be  found  in  the 
close  touch  which  certain  of  our  literary  men  have  had  with 
Germany.  Bayard  Taylor,  for  example,  was  always  a friend 
and  admirer  of  the  Germans  and  their  literature.  He  spent  part 


™ April  29,  1876,  p.  259. 

" Roehm  found  fifteen  translations  of  Evangeline,  nine  of  Hiawatha,  nine 
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of  two  years,  during  which  he  traveled  afoot  through  Europe,  in 
Germany  (1844-1846)  and  during  the  very  last  year  of  his  life 
he  was  the  accredited  minister  of  our  Government  at  Berlin 
(June  to  September,  1878).  He  had  only  been  in  Berlin  a few 
months  when  he  died.  But  he  had  gained  impressions  that  ap- 
peared the  following  year  in  Studies  in  German  Literature ,82 
and  in  turn  Germany  had  gained  an  impression  of  love  and  re- 
spect for  him  that  has  never  died.  Many  tributes  to  his  memory 
appeared  in  the  German  periodicals,  and  most  of  them  voiced  the 
closer  touch  that  had  been  created  between  Germany  and  Amer- 
ica through  the  personality  of  this  man.  To  quote  from  one  of 
them:  “Was  Wunder  also,  dass  das  deutsche  Volk  dem  grossen 
Bayard  Taylor  als  Gesandten  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  Republik 
ein  so  einstimmiges  Wohlwollen  entgegentrug,  wie  wohl  noch 
nie  dem  Gesandten  einer  fremden  Macht.  Eine  tiefe  Sympa- 
thie verband  ja  beide — Bayard  Taylor  und  das  deutsche  Volk. 
. . . Kommende  Geschlechter  werden  ihn  nennen,  die  nie  in 
sein  freundlich-inniges  Antlitz  geschaut,  nie  seine  treue  Hand 
gefasst,  nie  ein  Wort  aus  seinem  Munde  gehört.  Denn  ob  auch 
der  Hauch  seines  Mundes  verweht,  sein  Wort,  sein  Dichterwort 
bleibt.  ...  In  der  neuen  Welt  geboren,  und  in  der  alten  ge- 
reift, hat  er  sein  Volk  gelehrt  die  Geschichte  des  deutschen 
Volkes,  auf  dass  die  Brüder  einander  kennen;  dessen  bleibt 
Deutschland  eingedenk.”83  That  there  was  a decided  increase  in 
the  publication  of  American  novels  after  1878  is  undoubted,  and 
it  may  easily  have  been  partly  brought  about  through  the  popu- 
larity of  Bayard  Taylor.  It  might  also  be  added  that  Mark 
Twain  and  others  came  into  close  and  cordial  personal  relations 
with  Germany,  and  did  a great  deal  in  demonstrating  the  real 
essence  and  fibre  of  the  American  spirit,  leading  more  or  less 
directly  to  a greater  appreciation  of  our  literature. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  political  relations  of  Germany  and 
America  which  influenced  the  reading  of  our  novel  abroad.  Even 
the  Spanish-American  War  failed  to  mark  a definite  epoch  in  the 
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development.  In  fact,  eleven  years  after  the  war  (1909)  the 
number  of  publications  had  fallen  below  the  mark  set  by  the 
Peace  Jubilee  Year  of  1898.  The  professorial  exchange  system, 
begun  about  1906,  may  have  stimulated  interest,  since  1907  marks 
the  highest  point  in  the  whole  history  of  our  novel  in  Germany 
with  the  exception  of  two  years,  1911  and  1912. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  whereas  certain  factors 
may  have  had  a broad  general  influence  in  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing the  number  of  American  novels  published,  it  nevertheless  re- 
mains for  the  popularity  of  the  individual  author,  whatever  the 
reason  for  that  popularity  may  be,  to  determine  the  degree  of 
interest  with  which  he  is  received  in  a foreign  land.  The  Bibli- 
ography which  forms  Chapter  III  of  this  work,  will  show  clearly 
who  these  most  popular  authors  were. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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[This  bibliography  contains  a complete  list  of  American 
novels,  within  the  limitations  described  in  Chapter  II  (a),  pub- 
lished in  Germany  and  in  certain  Austrian  and  Swiss  centres 
between  the  years  1871  and  1913,  inclusive.  The  translations 
are  indicated  either  (a)  by  the  German  title,  (b)  by  the  name  of 
the  translator,  which  is  added  in  parentheses  wherever  obtainable, 

or  (c)  by  ( ) wherever  a German  title  was  not  used 

and  the  name  of  the  translator  was  not  available.] 
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THE  ART  OF  TRANSLATION,  WITH  SPECIAL  REF- 
ERENCE TO  PROSE  DRAMAS  OF  HAUPTMANN 
AND  SU  DERM  ANN. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

Translation  is  one  of  the  fine  arts  in  theory,  but  frequently 
quite  the  opposite  in  practice.  It  presupposes  the  rarest  of  gifts 
on  the  part  of  the  translator,  of  which  a thorough  familiarity  with 
the  resources  of  two  languages  is  but  the  beginning.  “It  re- 
quires a sympathetic  knowledge  of  two  cultures,  two  perspec- 
tives, two  attitudes  toward  life  and  their  expression  in  art.”1 

Yet  there  are  some  who  think  that  a mere  smattering  of  a 
foreign  language,  a none  too  great  familiarity  with  the  intricacies 
of  their  native  tongue  and  perhaps  a mediocre  dictionary  suffice 
as  equipment  for  a successful  translator.  They  do  not  hesitate 
to  place  the  product  of  their  labors  upon  the  book  market,  and 
in  so  doing  to  desecrate  one  of  the  noblest  of  arts.  They  de- 
fraud the  author  and  deceive  the  public  with  their  pseudo-trans- 
lations. Little  do  they  realize  tbe  enormous  responsibility  assumed 
by  a faithful  translator. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  always  l>een  and  still  are  some 
translators  who  feel  and  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  by  the 
spirit  which  shall  speak  through  them.  They  fully  realize  that 
“the  soul  cannot  be  inclined  to  anything  without  having  known 
it  before”  and  “that  the  string  of  the  instrument  must  be  struck 
l>efore  it  return  the  sounds.”2  Such  translators  are  not  only 


1 Cf.  Editorial,  The  Art  of  Translation,  New  York  Tribune,  Sept.  1 7. 
1916. 

’ Cf.  Charles  Batcux,  Principles  of  Translation,  p.  5. 
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familiar  with  the  manifold  complexities  of  the  foreign  language, 
but  above  all  they  possess  a fine  command  of  the  language  they 
want  to  enrich  with  foreign  material.  They  are  authors  of  un- 
disputed ability,  whose  literary  creations  are  a distinct  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  their  native  land,  and  whose  translations 
reflect  the  full  spiritual  content  of  the  original. 

But  the  majority  of  translators,  representing  various  degrees 
of  ability,  fit  into  neither  of  the  above  categories.  Consequently 
the  quality  of  translations  varies  according  to  the  skill  of  the 
translator.  Cauer  8 says  that  a perfect  translation  would  be  the 
original  itself.  Absurd  as  this  statement  may  sound,  it  neverthe- 
less contains  a grain  of  truth.  The  original  designates  the  limit 
which  translations,  as  variables,  may  approach,  but  never  reach. 
It  is  a universally  accepted  mathematical  truth  that  the  differ- 
ence between  a variable  and  its  limit  can  l>e  made  infinitely  small. 
So  also  a translation  may  be  made  an  almost  perfect  reproduc- 
tion of  the  original.  Again,  mathematics  has  established  the 
fact  that  a variable  cannot  pass  beyond  its  limit,  and  so  we  may 
make  the  logical  inference  that  a translation,  as  such,  cannot  be 
superior  to  its  original. 

What,  then,  constitutes  a good  translation  ? Many  attempts 
have  been  made  by  various  critics  to  define  it.  Only  a few  of 
these  definitions  will  be  cited  here.  Tytler  4 says  translation  is, 
“That,  in  which  the  merit  of  the  original  work  is  so  completely 
transfused  into  another  language,  as  to  be  as  distinctly  appre- 
hended, and  as  strongly  felt,  by  a native  of  the  country  to  which 
that  language  belongs,  as  it  is  by  those  who  speak  the  language 
of  the  original  work.”  Tolman’s5  definition,  although  less  ver- 
lx)se,  is  equally  meritorious.  “Translation,”  he  says,  “is  arous- 
ing in  the  (English)  reader  or  hearer  the  identical  emotions  and 
sentiments  that  were  aroused  in  him  who  read  or  heard  the  sen- 
tence as  his  native  tongue.”  To  accomplish  this  a tratislation 
should  give  an  exact  reproduction,  a complete  transcript,  of  the 
thought  and  spirit  of  the  original  work. 


"Cf.  Die  Kunst  des  Übersetsens,  p.  5- 
* Cf.  I'.ssays  on  Principles  of  Translation,  p.  8. 
*Cf.  The  Art  of  Translating,  p.  22. 
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This,  of  course,  presupposes  the  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
translator  to  grasp  the  thought  exactly,  before  he  can  attempt  to 
reproduce  it  in  another  language.  Ludwig  Fulda  0 lays  down 
the  rather  severe  canon:  “Nie  und  nimmer  wird  der  Übersetzer 
seine  Arbeit  beginnnen  dürfen,  bevor  der  Wortsinn  des  Origi- 
nals ihm  nicht  die  geringste  Unklarheit  mehr  bietet,  und  auch 
für  den  kleinsten  Schnitzer,  der  ihm  infolge  unrichtiger  Ausle- 
gung einer  Vokabel,  einer  sprichwörtlichen  Wendung,  einer 
grammatikalischen  oder  stilistischen  Eigentümlichkeit  unter- 
läuft, gibt  es  für  ihn  keine  Entschuldigung.”  One  must  l>e  care- 
ful to  distinguish  between  the  thought  which  the  author  of  the 
original  wishes  to  convey  with  every  word,  every  single  state- 
ment, and  the  general  idea  underlying  his  whole  composition.  A 
translator  may  have  grasped  the  fundamental  idea  of  a foreign 
work  and  reproduced  it  quite  accurately  in  his  native  tongue,  and 
yet  have  distorted  individual  passages  beyond  recognition.  No 
one  will  deny  that  every  single  English  rendition  of  the  prose 
dramas  of  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann  conveys  a general  idea  of 
the  contents  of  the  original  to  the  English  reader,  but  very  few 
give  even  a fairly  accurate  reproduction  of  every  thought  of 
their  prototype.  An  unskilled  and  unobserving  eye  is  very  apt 
to  overlook  these  discrepancies  in  details,  as  long  as  the  general 
resemblance  is  preserved. 

But  a careful  reproduction  of  the  thought  of  the  original  is 
not  yet  translation,  but  merely  interpretation.  This  is  all  the 
more  true  when  the  original  work  displays  stylistic  and  linguistic 
peculiarities  which  at  times  l)order  on  mannerisms. 

The  interpreter  asks  himself  the  question,  “What  does  this 
mean  in  my  native  tongue?”  But  the  translator  queries,  “How 
would  the  poet  have  expressed  this,  had  he  been  writing  in  my 
language?”  To  interpret  is  to  transfer  the  thought  of  the  words 
from  one  language  to  another,  without  considering  the  style  or 
form  of  the  original.  Translation  is  more  than  this.  It  really 
begins  where  interpretation  stops. 

Not  until  the  second  element  of  our  definition  is  taken  into 


*Cf.  Aus  meiner  Werkstatt,  p.  169. 
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consideration  does  one  arrive  at  translation  proper.  The  spirit 
as  well  as  the  thought  of  the  original  work  must  be  reproduced 
by  the  translator. 

In  the  first  place,  the  spirit  of  a work  is  reflected  in  the 
author’s  style,  for  every  author  has  his  distinct  stylistic  peculi- 
arities. The  translator  must  familiarize  himself  with  these  and 
must  endeavor  to  reproduce  them  faithfully  and  accurately. 
Some  translators,  realizing  the  importance  of  this  principle,  have 
limited  themselves  entirely  to  the  translation  of  the  works  of 
one  foreign  author.  They  Ixcome  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  their  original  and  are  therefore  able  to  reproduce  this 
spirit  faithfully. 

Secondly,  linguistic  and  dialectal  peculiarities  create  a dis- 
tinctive atmosphere,  and  these  must  be  reproduced  or  at  least 
imitated  if  the  milieu  of  the  original  is  not  to  lx  destroyed.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  many  of  the  modern  naturalistic  dramas. 
They  present  difficulties  which  are  frequently  underestimated 
by  the  translator. 

Thirdly,  since  many  of  the  modern  prose  dramas  contain 
citations  from  popular  ditties,  folksongs,  or  even  original  verses, 
the  translator  should  feel  himself  in  duty  bound  to  clothe  these 
metrical  passages  in  the  form  of  the  original.  This  is  frequently 
quite  difficult,  to  lx  sure,  but  only  by  doing  so  can  a translator 
hope  to  give  a faithful  reproduction  of  the  spirit  of  the  foreign 
work.  To  paraphrase  in  prose  the  ideas  contained  in  a poem  is 
to  emphasize  the  intellectual  side  of  a work  which  was  created 
for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  our  aesthetic  sense.  Not  even  the 
use  of  rhythmic,  elevated  prose  style  can  begin  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  resulting  from  the  abolition  of  the  original  meters. 

To  sum  up,  a translator  should  endeavor  to  give  a careful 
and  accurate  rendition  of  each  individual  thought  of  the  original 
and  faithfully  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the  foreign  work  by  imi- 
tating the  stylistic,  linguistic  and  metrical  peculiarities  of  the 
foreign  author. 

The  translator  who  succeeds  in  doing  this  fulfills  a high 
mission.  “Er  macht  sich  zum  Vermittler  zweier  durch  die  Spra- 
che getrennter  Völker,  er  bewirkt  eine  geistige  Einwirkung  meist 
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eines  fremden  auf  sein  eigenes  Volk.  An  dieser  Vermittlung 
nimmt  er  mit  ganzer  Seele  teil,  er  erlebt  sie,  erlebt  mehr  als  an- 
dere den  Unterschied  der  Völker,  erlebt  das  Wesen  des  Fremden 
wie  des  Heimischen,  erlebt  schliesslich  alle  Vorstellungen,  die 
sich  Völker  von  einander  machen,  alle  gefühle,  mit  denen  sie  sich 
gegenüberstehen.”7 

Translation,  when  properly  done,  serves  a threefold  pur- 
pose, which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
utilitarian,  in  that  it  opens  to  one  people  the  storehouse  of  lit- 
erary monuments  of  another,  enabling  them  to  assimilate  and 
utilize  new  ideas  and  ideals.  Secondly,  it  is  humanitarian,  in 
that  it  brings  about  a closer  intellectual  union  between  two 
peoples  separated  by  linguistic  barriers.  It  serves  to  enlarge  their 
cultural  sphere  and  broaden  their  intellectual  horizon.  Lastly,  it 
is  conducive  to  a more  cosmopolitan  view  of  life  and  its  expres- 
sion in  art.  By  introducing  foreign  ideas  and  ideals  it  not  only 
enriches  the  native  soil,  but  also  frequently  reacts  upon  the  origi- 
nal, encouraging  the  study  of  it  in  its  pure  unadulterated  form. 

Not  until  a translator  realizes  the  full  extent  of  the  re- 
sponsibility he  is  assuming  when  he  endeavors  to  turn  a foreign 
creation  into  his  native  tongue  can  we  begin  to  look  for  a higher 
grade  of  translations. 

In  the  following  chapters  the  general  principles  enumerated 
will  be  further  elaborated  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  deter- 
mine in  how  far  the  English  renditions  of  Hauptmann’s  and 
Sudermann’s  prose  dramas  elucidate  these  principles.  In  other 
words,  these  translations  will  l)e  judged  not  according  to  the 
theories  of  the  individual  translators,  but  according  to  the  defini- 
tion of  a good  translation  adopted  above. 


TCf.  Fränzel:  Geschichte  des  Übersctscns,  p.  6. 
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II.  TRANSLATION  OF  PROSE  DRAMAS. 

The  average  prose  work  does  not  offer  any  great  difficulties 
to  the  translator  who  is  equally  familiar  with  the  foreign  lan- 
guage and  his  native  tongue.  It  resolves  itself  into  a question  of 
rendering  the  thought  of  the  original  accurately  and  clearly  into 
readable,  idiomatic  English,  and  of  betraying  as  little  of  its 
foreign  origin  as  possible. 

But  many  of  the  modern  prose  dramas  display  stylistic  and 
linguistic  peculiarities,  which  make  the  problem  of  rendering 
them  into  another  language  a peculiarly  unique  and  difficult  one. 
One  might  almost  say,  each  modem  prose  drama  presents  its  own 
distinct  problems,  its  striking  characteristics,  with  which  the 
trasnlator  must  contend. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  “naturalistic”  drama,  as 
popularly  understood,  which  derives  its  effectiveness  from  a care- 
ful portrayal  of  human  emotions,  as  well  as  a minute  observa- 
tion of  the  environment  in  which  characters  live  and  move. 

The  most  striking  external  characteristic  of  the  so-called 
naturalistic  art  in  literature  is  the  Kleinmalerei , the  detail  touches 
which  lend  tone  and  color  to  the  artistic  creation.  And  are  these 
external  qualities  not  the  temperamental  expression  of  the 
artist’s  innermost  self  in  contact  with  the  world?  The  deeper 
aspirations  of  man,  his  restless  activity,  “the  mysterious  stir- 
rings of  the  human  spirit,”8  the  nervous  tension  of  the  age, — all 
these  find  artistic  record  in  the  modern  naturalistic  drama.  For 
what  is  art,  but  “a  human  activity,  consisting  in  this,  that  one 
man  consciously,  by  means  of  certain  external  signs,  hands  on 
to  others  feelings  he  has  lived  through,  and  that  other  people  are 
infected  by  these  feelings,  and  also  experience  them.”0  If,  now, 
these  feelings  are  of  such  a nature  as  to  find  fullness  of  expres- 
sion only  in  the  most  minute  observation  of  details,  as  for  in- 
stance in  the  naturalistic  drama,  can  anyone  hope  to  experience 


■ Cf.  John  Galsworthy,  Platitudes  concerning  Drama,  in  The  Inn  of 
Tranquility,  p.  2 77. 

*Cf.  Leo  Tolstoi,  What  is  Art?  Works,  Vol.  9,  p.  43,  tr.  by  Aylmer 
Maude. 
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the  same  feelings  as  the  artist  without  carefully  observing  each 
and  every  one  of  these  details?  Surely  not.  Consequently  the 
very  first  principle  which  a translator,  who  would  give  a faith- 
ful reproduction  of  a drama  written  in  the  spirit  of  modern 
naturalism,  ought  to  observe  is  accuracy.  Only  by  reproducing 
the  exact  impression,  the  thought  and  feeling  of  every  single 
statement,  every  single  word,  accurately  can  a translator  hope  to 
convey  the  full  significance  of  the  original.  The  liberties  ex- 
tended to  a translator  of  metrical  works  cannot  be  allowed  a 
prose  translator.  Whereas  the  former  may  at  times  be  com- 
pelled to  deviate  somewhat  from  the  thought  of  the  original  in 
order  to  retain  the  metrical  form,  or  vice  versa,  the  latter  has 
no  such  privileges  granted  to  him. 

Inaccuracies. — Yet  it  is  surprising  to  note  the  thousands 
of  deviations  from  the  thought  of  the  original  in  the  English 
renditions  of  a number  of  Hauptmann’s  and  Sudermann’s  prose 
dramas.  These  inaccuracies  range  all  the  way  from  misinter- 
pretation of  a single  thought  or  word  to  renditions  which  are  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  original. 

The  following  illustrations  are  but  a small  percentage  of 
the  many  striking  instances  of  incorrect  translations.  Roy  Tem- 
ple House,  in  his  rendition  of  Das  Friedensfest ,10  translates: 

“wunderlich”  (p.  1 19 ) . (strange)  “wonderful!”  (p. 

343)* 

“Viel  zu  gutte  Sorte  für  einen  von  uns,”  (p.  121). 

“That’s  too  high  a viewpoint  for  folks  like  us,”  (p. 
244). 

“Denk  dir  mal  an,  in  einer  Tour  von  Wien.”  (p.  123). 

(Just  think,  straight  through  from  Vienna) 

“Just  imagine  in  a trip  about  Vienna.”  (p.  346). 

“Man  muss  so  etwas  durchmachen  . . .”  (p.  145). 

“A  man  can’t  help  seeing  a thing  like  that  through.” 
(p.  362). 


wCf.  The  Reconciliation,  in  Poet  Lore,  Vol.  21,  p.  337  ff. 
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“Du  bist  wohl  nicht  recht  gescheit.“  (p.  153). 

(You  haven’t  your  right  wits  about  you). 

“You  aren’t  careful  enough.”  (p.  368). 

“Na  nu  hört’s  ganz  uf — ” (p.  165). 

(Well,  that  beats  everything) 

“Well,  stop  it  then.”  (p.  378). 

“Reden  Sie  mir  zu,  Wilhelm!“  (p.  169). 

(Encourage  me,  William!) 

“Speak  to  me,  Wilhelm!“  (p.  381). 

“das  Thema  ist  unerquicklich!”  (p.  171). 

(the  subject  is  not  refreshing!) 

“the  theme  is  inexhaustible!”  (p.  383). 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  many  instances  in  which  a 
wrong  idea  is  conveyed  by  the  English  rendition  of  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  original.  Even  more  significant  are  the  careless 
renditions  of  some  of  the  stage  directions.  For  instance: 

Das  Aussenportal  des  Hauses  geht.  (p.  121 ). 
is  translated 

A knock  at  the  outer  door.  (p.  344). 

This  is  a striking  illustration  of  the  importance  of  accurate 
redition  of  such  stage  directions.  Dr.  Scholz,  the  old  family 
tyrant,  returns  after  his  long  wanderings.  What  is  his  attitude 
toward  his  home  and  family?  Is  he  returning,  a broken-down, 
penitent  vagrant,  or  is  he  still  the  family  tyrant  of  his  former 
years  ? 

Hauptmann  has  very  ingeniously  indicated  Dr.  Scholz’s 
mental  attitude  toward  his  family  in  the  stage  direction  “Das 
Aussenportal  des  Hauses  geht.”  Dr.  Scholz  does  not  ask  ad- 
mittance to  his  home  like  one  who  has  sacrificed  his  former 
rights.  He  still  asserts  his  former  prestige,  his  old  attitude 
toward  his  family  has  not  changed. 

How  different  in  the  English  translation!  Here  Dr.  Scholz 
knocks  at  the  door.  He  is  not  sure  of  his  ground,  he  feels  that 
he  has  sacrificed  his  paternal  prerogatives,  he  humbly  seeks  ad- 
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mittance  to  his  old  home  by  knocking  at  the  door.  And  how 
inconsistent  is  such  an  interpretation  with  the  subsequent  actions 
of  Dr.  Scholz!  Nothing  could  be  more  conducive  to  an  errone- 
ous interpretation  of  character  than  just  such  an  apparently  in- 
significant mis-translation  of  a stage  direction.11 

Frequently  a single  word  is  misconstrued  by  employing  an 
inappropriate  dictionary  term,  and  thus  creates  an  impression 
quite  different  from  the  original.  P'or  instance: 

“unterbrechend”  (p.  1 3 1 ) . (interrupting)  tr.  “con- 
temptuously” (p.  352). 

“vergeistigt”  (p.  149).  (spiritualized)  tr.  “enthusi- 
astically.” (p.  366). 

Far  more  accurate  than  the  above  is  the  English  rendition 
of  the  same  drama  by  Janet  Achurch  and  C.  E.  Wheeler,  under 
the  title  The  Coming  of  Peace.  But  it  also  contains  a number 
of  wrong  translations,  which  could  scarcely  be  perpetrated  by 
anyone  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  German  and  English. 
For  instance: 

“Es  gibt  Lebenslagen, — wenn  man — einflussreiche  Geg- 
ner hat.”  p.  122). 

“There  are  times  in  life — if  one  has  powerful  ene- 
mies.” (p.  24). 

“dreiste”  (p.  153)-  (bold),  “thirty”  (p.  91). 

“Trinkt  der  Mensch  . . .!  (p.  155). 

“Drunken  creature!”  (p.  94). 

“ihr  habt  von  jeher  den  Sieg  behalten!”  (p.  161). 

“from  today  you  have  won  the  victor}'!”  (p.  no). 

“Ob  es  überhaupt  noch  mal  werden  wird?”  (p.  166). 

“if — that  were  to  happen  again?”  (p.  122). 

“die  unseren  Artikel  führt.  . . .”  (p.  173). 

“which  takes  the  article  along  with  it.”  (p.  138). 

u It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ludwig  Lcwisohn,  in  his  careful  revision 
of  this  translation  of  Das  Friedensfest  does  not  correct  the  above  mis- 
translation. Cf.  Dramatic  Works  of  G.  H.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  19. 
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or  the  stage  direction 

Man  merkt  nun  deutlich:  er  ist  angeheitert:  (p.  154). 

(He  is  evidently  slightly  intoxicated) 

He  is  evidently  excited,  (p.  92). 

Some  of  the  translations  found  in  the  English  manuscript 
rendition  of  Der  Biberpelz  under  the  title  Thieves’  Comedy,  by 
Charles  John  Home,  are  quite  ludicrous,  and  betray  an  inade- 
quate knowledge  of  German  colloquialisms  and  dialect  on  the 
part  of  the  translator. 

“Det  bisken  Lumpe,  det  ick  da  anhabe?”  (p.  10). 
is  translated 

“A  fat  lot  that’ll  be.”  p.  3,  I). 

“’S  baare  Geld  vergisste  woll  ganz?”  (p.  io>. 

“Money’s  always  worth  picking  up.”  (p.  3,  I). 

“Wat  hab  ick  davon,  wenn  ick  sitzen  muss!”  (p.  63). 

“What’s  the  good  of  it  to  me,  if  I’ve  got  to  bury  it?” 
(p.  2,  III). 

“Ick  könnte  Ihn’  all  noch  ville  erzähln.”  (p.  80). 

“He’d  let  me  say  anything.”  (p.  2,  IV). 

Although  there  are  three  English  renditions  12  of  Haupt- 
mann’s Hanneles  Himmelfahrt  on  the  book  market  today,  not 
one  of  them  is  free  from  striking  inaccuracies.  Most  faulty  in 
this  respect  is  G.  S.  Bryan’s  rendition,  where  we  find  such  trans- 
lations as  the  following: 

“Jetzt  zieht  aber — Leine — ” (p.  10). 

(Now  clear  out  of  here!) 

“Now  I draw  the — line!”  (p.  164). 

‘Dare  du!”  (p.  14)»  (You  wench!)  “ — you  there!” 

“Das  übrige  weiss  man  ja  von  alleene.”  (p.  21). 

“The  rest  you  can  learn  only  from  her!”  (p.  168). 


” Tr.  by  William  Archer,  Charles  Henry  Meitzer  and  G.  S.  Bryan. 
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The  stage  direction  “Sie  drückt  sich  hinaus,”  (p.  17).  (She 
goes  out  stealthily)  conveys  quite  a different  meaning  from  the 
English  rendition  “She  forces  her  way  out,”  (p.  167).  “Noten 
hervorziehend,”  (p.  73).  (producing  music  sheets)  is  inter- 
preted ridiculously  “taking  from  his  pocket  some  memoranda.” 
(p.  183). 

But  the  high-water  mark  of  inaccurate  and  distorted  trans- 
lations of  Hauptmann’s  prose  dramas  is  reached  with  the  Eng- 
lish rendition  of  Fuhrmann  Henschel,  by  Marion  A.  Redlich. 
The  version  begins  with  a misprint,  for  “Ein  Bauernzimmer,” 
(p.  373)  translated  “A  pleasant  room,”  (p.  3);  and  one 
need  read  only  a few  lines  to  see  that  the  work  is  absolutely 
worthless  as  a translation.  The  translator  displays  ignorance 
not  only  of  the  High  German  idiom,  but  also  of  the  Silesian 
dialect.  Consequently  the  translation  l>ecomes  more  or  less  a 
travesty  on  the  original. 

“Holzlatschen”  (p.  373).  (wooden  pattens)  is  tr. 
“Hatchet”  (p.  3). 

“Bomkrug”  (p.  373).  (water  pitcher)  is  construed  as 
proper  noun. 

“Hader”  (p.  375).  (rag)  is  tr.  “poker”  (p.  9). 

“Ich  wer’s’n  eintränken.”  (p.  377). 

(I’ll  get  even  with  him). 

“Guess  it’s  my  loss  . . (p.  13). 

“Das  is  a Gewirge,”  (das  Stiefelanziehen)  (p.  377). 

(That’s  some  twistin’  and  squirmin’). 

“That’s  a storm  for  you  . . .”  (p.  14). 

“schmeissen  Se  nich  etwa  um!”  (p.  378). 

(be  careful  you  don’t  upset) 

“don’t  fall  over  anything.”  (p.  16). 

“meine  Schmiere”  (p.  423).  (my  Troupe)  tr.  “my 
ailment”  (p.  102). 

“den  verdammten  Karren.”  (p.  423). 

“this  damned  carcass.”  (p.  102). 
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The  stage  direction,  “Frau  Henschel,  die  aufrecht  vor  dem 
Ofenloch  steht,  so  wie  sie  eben  hastig  emporgefahren  ist:”  (p. 
445).  is  translated  ridiculously:  “Mrs.  Henschel  stands  before 
the  stove,  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  when  she  first  came  from 
the  bedroom.”  (p.  143). 

Inaccurate  renditions  of  the  thought  of  the  original  are  not 
numerous  in  the  very  careful  English  translation  of  Und  Pippa 
Tanzt,  by  Sarah  Tracy  Barrows.  The  few  deviations  to  be 
noted  are  rather  accidental,  and  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  lack 
of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  translator.  Such  reditions  as 

“I  suppose  he  wants  to  go  over  to  the  Snowman” 
(P-  153)- 
for 

“A  will  wohl  zum  Schneemoane  warn”  (werden) 
(p.  112). 
or 

“Why  do  you  look  so?  (p.  228), 
for 

“Wie  siehst  du  denn  aus?”  (p.  154). 

are  exceedingly  scarce  in  this  translation.  Far  less  accurate  is 
the  English  rendition  of  the  same  drama  by  Mary  Harned,  in 
which  we  find  such  translations  as 

“Government  horse.”  (p.  290).  for  “Staatspferd.” 
(p.  103). 

“A  so  schloappern  de  Tuta  an  ihre  Milch!”  (p.  122). 
(That’s  the  way  the  dead  slobber  their  milk.) 

is  translated : 

“That’s  the  way  babies,  too,  suck  in  their  milk!”  (p. 
306). 

“kurz  und  klein”  (p.  155). 
is  translated : 

“low  and  small”  (p.  333). 

“.  . . sohl  ich  an’n  Diener  macha,”  (p.  157). 

( shall  I make  a bow ) 
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is  translated: 

“Shall  I make  you  a servant,”  (p.  334). 

Such  inaccuracies  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  but  the  above 
may  serve  to  illustrate  what  wrong  impressions  are  conveyed  by 
these  renditions. 

In  her  translation  of  Sudermann’s  Es  Lebe  das  Leben, 
Edith  Wharton  loses  sight  of  the  significance  of  the  play  on  the 
word  “Eigentum”  in  the  following  passage,  which  is  thereby 
rendered  vague  and  meaningless : 

“Eigentum  ist  Diebstahl,  sagen  unsere  Freunde  drüben, 
und  wenn  umgekehrt  der  Diebstahl  das  uns  Eigentümliche 
ist  . . (p.  50). 

. . Don’t  our  political  opponents  say  that  prop- 
erty is  theft?  Why  not  reverse  the  axiom,  and  . . 

(P-  52). 

Again,  the  English  rendition  of 

“Wenn  ich  mit  einer  gesunden  Kuhmagd  Kinder  zeu- 
gen dürfte!”  (p.  54). 
by 

“If  only  I could  marry  a healthy  dairv-maid”  (p.  56). 

docs  not  begin  to  convey  the  underlying  idea  of  the  original. 
For  a nobleman  to  suggest  in  public  marrying  a dairy-maid  is 
contrary  to  all  conceptions  of  caste  among  the  nobility,  and  one 
could  not  conceive  of  Sudermann’s  writing:  Wenn  ich  eine  ge- 
sunde Kuhmagd  heiraten  dürfte. 

The  English  translation  of  Die  Heimat,  by  Charles  Edward 
Amory  Winslow,  under  the  title  Magda,  also  contains  numerous 
inaccuracies.  For  example: 

“Ausserdem  hat  Sie  auch  mein  Freund  Heydebrand, 
. . . mit  ihr  zusammen  getroffen.”  (p.  17). 

“You  met  her  with  my  friend  Heydebrand.”  (p.  18). 

“Seid  ihr  nicht  gut  aufgehoben?  Halten  wir  nicht  zu- 
sammen, wir  drei?”  (p.  26). 

“Have  you  not  been  well  brought  up?  And  shall  we 
not  hold  together,  we  three?”  (p.  26). 
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“Sie  manschen  ja  heute  nur  so  in  Barbarei.“ 

“Wir  bekommen  einen  Tadel, — Wir  ziehn  uns  eine 
Rüge  zu,“  (p.  30). 

“We  seem  to  be  in  a strange  land  today.“ 

“We  are  under  a curse, — We  are  bearing  a penance.” 
(p-  30)- 

“quälen  Sie  mich  nicht.“  (p.  99). 

“don’t  l>e  angry  with  me.“  (p.  97). 

“Es  scheint,  das  muss  durchgemacht  werden.“  (p.  122). 

“That — that  seemed  to  be  all  over.”  (p.  119). 

William  Ellory  Leonard,  in  an  otherwise  faithful  transla- 
tion of  Das  Glück  im  Winkel,  at  times  loses  sight  of  the  German 
construction,  and  so  fails  to  note  the  correct  pronominal  ante- 
cedent. As  a result  we  find  such  translations  as : 

“In  the  house  a door.”  (p.  443). 
for 

“in  demselben  (Staketenzaun)  eine  Pforte,“  (p.  9). 
or 

“I’m  renting  them  out”  (antecedent  “Sugarbccts”) , 
(P-  450)- 
for 

“die  verpump’  ich“ — (antecedent  “transportable  Eisen- 
bahn“),  (p.  42). 

Some  of  the  attempts  at  translating  Sudermann’s  Johannes- 
feuer, by  Charlotte  Porter  and  H.  C.  Porter  are  more  or  less 
amusing.  For  example : 

“Hauptkerl“  (p.  8).  (capital  fellow)  is  translated 
“blockhead!”  (p.  2). 

“Wird  sich  bedanken!“  (p.  10).  (catch  her  doing 
(that!) 

“That’s  something  to  lx?  thankful  for!”  (p.  3). 

“Olsche,”  (p.  13).  (old  lady)  is  construed  as  a proper 


noun, 
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“Hab’  dich  nicht!”  (p.  36).  (Don’t  put  on  airs!) 
“Haven’t  I got  you?”  (p.  15). 

“Das  war’  ein  junger  Vater!”  (p.  54). 

“And  he  will  be  a young  father.”  (p.  23). 

“das  ist  ein  feiner  Zug  unserer  Religion,  das  Baste  in 
uns  dem  lieben  alten  Härm  da  oben  in  die  Schuhe  zu  schie- 
ben. (p.  96). 

“It  is  a fine  trait  in  our  religion  that  it  clothes  all  that 
is  best  in  us  in  raiment  befitting  the  dear  Father  above.” 

(P-  40- 

“sanften  Thransauce”  (p.  133).  (tender  intoxication 
of  love) 

“warm  tear-sauce”  (p.  57). 

The  stage  direction  “sich  rechend”  (p.  145),  (stretching)  is 
translated : “she  rocks  herself  back  and  forth.”  (p.  62). 

The  translation  of  the  same  drama,  by  Grace  E.  Polk,  al- 
though far  more  accurate  than  the  above,  likewise  displays  in- 
adequate knowledge  of  the  shades  of  meaning  attached  to  Suder- 
mann’s  highly  idiomatic  language.  For  instance: 

“Vielleicht,  dass  wir  sie  wieder  wegkriegen.”  (p.  10). 
(Perhaps  we’ll  be  able  to  get  her  out  of  the  way  again.) 
is  translated : “Perhaps  we’ll  run  across  her  again.”  (p.  9.) 

“Wenn  du  so  weiter  gnidderst,  wirst  du  noch  kurz  vor 
deiner  Hochzeit  in  den  Winkel  gestellt.”  (p.  21). 

“If  you  keep  up  this  sort  of  foolishness,  it  won’t  be  long 
till  you  find  yourself  thrown  into  a corner  without  any 
wedding.”  (p.  16). 

“Wir  waren — unserer  viere,  die  wir  darauf  warteten, 
jejen  die  Sinden  der  Mänschheit  losjelassen  zu  werden,” 
(p.  24). 

“We  were — , four  of  our  old  crowd,  who  were  waiting 
there  to  be  freed  from  the  sins  of  mankind;”  (p.  19). 

“sanften  Thransauce — ” (p.  133).  “soft  tear  gravy — ” 
(p.  89). 
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• 

To  cite  all  the  incorrect  renditions  of  the  thought  noted  in 
the  above  dramas  of  Hauptmann  and  Sudcrmann  would  fill  a 
goodly  sized  volume.  And  yet  there  seems  to  no  plausible  ex- 
cuse for  such  misinterpretations.  To  be  sure  the  degree  of  inac- 
curacy varies  considerably  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Whereas 
some  of  the  prose  translations  of  Hauptmann’s  and  Sudermann’s 
dramas  might  be  considerably  improved  with  but  slight  revision, 
others  should  be  discarded  entirely  as  translations,  for  the  task 
of  careful  revision  would  be  greater  than  of  translating  anew. 

Even  more  striking  than  a number  of  the  above  incorrect 
renditions  are  those  which  convey  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
thought  in  the  original.  Such  errors  may  at  times  be  due  to  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  translator  when  making  his  first 
draft,  and  carelessness  in  his  subsequent  revision;  or  they  may 
be  due  to  ignorance  on  his  part.  In  either  case  they  seem  un- 
pardonable. Only  a few  such  translations  will  be  cited  here. 

In  his  otherwise  faithful  version  of  Vor  Sonnenaufgang, 
Leonard  Bloomfield  permits  an  error  like  the  following  to  creep 
in: 

der  ihren  Arm  noch  nicht  wieder  losgelassen,  (p.  71). 

who  has  released  her  arm,  (p.  278). 

while  this  rendition  occurs  in  Roy  Temple  House’s  version  of 
Das  Friedensfest' 

“Das  ist  ja  auch  gar  nicht  meine  Absicht.”  (p.  127). 

“That’s  exactly  what  I think  about  it.”  (p.  349). 

Janet  Achurch  and  C.  E.  Wheeler,  in  their  version  of  the 
same  drama,  translate: 

“Das  lobt  man  sich  doch!”  (p.  119). 

“that’s  not  much  to  be  grateful  for”  (p.  17). 

“Ich  möchte  jauchzen.”  (p.  152). 

“I  could  sob”  (p.  88). 

A few  of  the  renditions  quite  the  opposite  of  the  original 
might  also  be  cited  from  Marion  A.  Redlich’s  version  of  Fuhr- 
mann Henschel.  For  example : 
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“Ich  lass’  mir  von  dir  keene  Liegen  vorschmeissen.” 
(p.  23).  “I  won’t  lie  to  you,”  (p.  390). 

“und  hat  Maulaffen  feil,”  (p.  406).  “and  talks  a lot 
of  stuff.”  (p.  72). 

“wer  weess,  ob’s  wahr  is.”  (p.  71).  “I  tell  you,  it’s 
true.”  (p.  107). 

In  her  version  of  Und  Pippa  Tanzt,  Mary  Harned  trans- 
lates : 

“A  hat  dich  7.11  guter  Letzt  doch  no  gefangt!”  (p.  1 19). 

“After  all,  he  didn’t  get  you!”  (p.  304). 

Equally  distorted  are  some  of  the  statements  in  Charles 
Kdward  Amory  Winslow’s  rendition  of  Die  Heimat.  For  in- 
stance : 

“Und  wenn  sie’s  zu  toll  treibt,  werft  ihr  nur  ruhig 
einen  Teller  oder  so  was  an  den  Kopf — das  ist  sie  schon 
gewöhnt.”  (p.  90). 

“And  when  she  gets  too  excited,  she  quickly  throws  a 
plate  at  your  head.  I’m  accustomed  to  it.”  (p.  88). 

“Ich  gehe  gerad  auf  mein  Ziel  los!”  (p.  1 5 1 ) . 

“I  have  already  wandered  from  the  point.”  (p.  145). 

In  the  version  of  Johannisfeuer,  by  Charlotte  Porter  and 
H.  C.  Porter,  such  translations  as  these  are  found : 

“der  Mansch  muss  sich  hiten,  älter  zu  werden,”  (p.  23). 

“a  man  must  submit  to  growing  old,”  (p.  8). 

“Und  da  sagte  ich:  ‘Nu  gerade  nich.’ ” (p.  65). 

“And  I said.  ‘Do  it  then’.”  (p.  27). 

Can  anyone  assert  that  justice  is  done  to  the  thought  ex- 
pressed in  Hauptman’s  and  Sudcrmann’s  dramas  with  such 
translations?  And  yet  rarely  have  critics  called  the  attention  of 
the  reading  public  to  the  fact  that  they  are  being  deceived  by 
many  translators. 

Not  all  deviations  from  the  thought  of  the  original  are  as 
striking  as  those  cited  above.  At  times  they  are  but  slight  and 
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attract  the  attention  of  the  careful  observer  only.  Iror  example. 
Hauptmann’s  remarkable  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  well 
displayed  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  Fuhrmann  Henschcl. 
Frau  Henschel,  on  her  deathbed,  is  making  every  effort  to  exact 
from  her  husband  the  promise  not  to  marry  Hanne,  the  servant 
girl.  Henschel  promises  in  a somewhat  indifferent  and  jocose 
manner,  and  will  not  comply  with  his  wife’s  request  to  answer 
“yes”  or  “no.”  The  positive  affirmation  is  not  forthcoming,  even 
though  Henschel  agrees  rather  evasively,  with  an  indifferent 
shake  of  the  hand.  He  is  leaving,  as  it  were,  a small  loophole 
for  his  own  conscience,  which  may  give  him  ease  and  comfort  in 
the  future.  It  is  human  nature  to  seek  relief  for  one’s  qualms 
of  conscience  by  resorting  to  such  petty  diplomacy.  Frau  Hen- 
schel demands,  “Ja  oder  nee?”  (p.  21),  but  nowhere  do  we  find 
the  “ja”  which  she  so  earnestly  craves.  The  translation  of  the 
conversation  at  the  close  of  the  first  act  shows  how  Ludwig 
Lewisohn  has  failed  to  recognize  the  real  psychological  signifi- 
cance of  Henschel’s  evasiveness : 

Fr.  H.  “Kannst  Du’s  versprechen?”  (p.  21). 

H.  “Was  denn  versprechen?” 

Fr.  H.  “Dass  Du  das  Mädel  nich  thätst  nehmen!” 

H.  “For  mir  auch  versprechen?” 

Fr.  H.  “Hier  in  die  Hand?” 

H.  “Ich  sag  Der’ sch  ja.”  (Er  legt  seine  Hand 
in  die  ihre.) 

(I’m  tellin’  you  right  along.) 
which  is  translated : 

Mrs.  H.  “Can  you  promise  it?”  (p.  38). 

H.  “Promise  what?” 

Mrs.  H.  “That  you  wouldn’t  go  and  marry  the  girl!” 
H.  “I’ll  promise,  too;  I’m  willin’  to.” 

Mrs.  H.  “An’  you’ll  give  me  your  hand  in  token?” 

H .“I’m  tellin  you ; Yes.”  (He  puts  his  hand 
into  hers.) 

Such  apparently  insignificant  deviations  from  the  original 
result  in  a wrong  interpretation  of  character,  and  emphasize  the 
importance  of  rendering  every  word  accurately,  in  order  to  do 
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complete  justice  to  the  thought  and  psychological  significance  of 
the  original. 

Some  dictionary  translations  are  readily  discernible  by  the 
manner  in  which  German  words  are  translated  by  their  English 
cognates,  which  are  no  longer  equivalent  in  meaning.  Again,  one 
frequently  finds  that  a translator  has  selected  the  wrong  meaning 
of  a word.  For  example,  Roy  Temple  House  18  translates: 

“auskommen”  (p.  125).  “come  out”  (p.  347). 

“Braut”  (p.  152).  “bride”  (p.  368). 

. . Ihr  Mann  . . . der  kann’t  unmeejlich  mehr 
lange  machen.  . . .”  (p.  155). 

“Her  man,  he  can’t  make  it  much  longer.”  (p.  370). 

“da  haben  se — det  Janze — klar — Punkt!”  (p.  155). 

“there’s  the  whole  thing — clear — point!”  (p.  370). 

Janet  Achurch  and  C.  E.  Wheeler,  in  their  rendition  of  the 
same  drama,  translate  “dieser  Lump!”  (p.  164).  (this  rascal) 
by  “and  that  lump!”  (p.  116). 

Marion  A.  Redlich  14  translates: 

“pol’schen  Wirtschaft”  (p.  410).  (horrible  mess) 
“Polish  saloon”  (p.  79). 

“stillvvcinende”  (p.  61).  (silently  weeping)  “still 
crying”  (p.  94). 

In  Mary  Hamed’s  rendition  of  Sudermann’s  Teja,  these 
translations  are  found : 

“auf  eigene  Faust,”  (p.  27).  “with  my  own  fist,” 
(P-  338). 

“Und  was  machen  die  keinen  Anhang  haben ” 

(P-  35)- 

(And  what  will  those  do,  who  have  no  followers ) 

“And  what  are  the  men  doing  who  have  no  ap- 
pendages  ” (p.  342). 


“Cf.  The  Reconciliation,  in  Poet  Lore,  Vol.  21. 
u Cf.  Fuhrmann  Henschel. 
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Furthermore,  violence  may  l)e  done  to  the  thought  by  care- 
lessly misreading  the  original.  Sarah  Tracy  Barrows  15  trans- 
lates : 

“flüsternd”  (p.  159).  “fleeing”  (p.  236). 

and  in  Edith  Wharton’s  version  of  Es  lebe  das  Leben 

“geleitet,”  (p.  131).  is  translated,  “rings”  (p.  1 4 1 ) . 

while  William  Ellory  Leonard,  in  Vale  of  Content,  translates 
“Kühn!”  (p.  17).  by  “cool!”  (p.  444). 

It  is  quite  likely  that  misprints  may  have  existed  in  the 
originals  used  by  the  translators,  and  consequently  the  trans- 
lators arc  not  at  fault.  At  all  events  it  is  apparent  from  the 
above  illustration  that  a wrong  idea  may  be  conveyed  by  chang- 
ing not  only  a word  but  even  a single  letter  in  the  original. 

It  may  be  argued  by  some  translators  that  “every  man’s 
conception  of  the  true  meaning  of  words  is  modified,  both  in  kind 
and  degree,  by  the  idiosyncracies  of  his  mental  constitution. 
Language  as  a medium  of  thought  and  an  instrument  for  the 
expression  of  thought  is  subjective,  not  absolute.”10  This  is 
quite  true.  But  where  the  deviations  from  the  thought  of  the 
original  are  so  pronounced  as  to  convey  an  absolutely  erroneous 
conception,  no  matter  from  which  angle  they  are  viewed,  no 
possible  vindication  for  the  translator  can  be  found.  Wherever 
a passage  permitted  of  a twofold  interpretation,  the  trans- 
lator’s rendition  was  not  questioned  by  the  writer.  Only  such 
instances  have  been  cited  which  convey  an  absolutely  wrong  idea 
or  which  tend  to  distort  the  thought  of  the  original. 

Omissions. — Violence  may  be  done  to  the  thought  of  the 
original  not  merely  by  incorrect  renditions,  but  also  by  omitting 
from  a translation  such  essential  details  as  are  necessary  for  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  original.  To  enumerate  the  count- 
less passages  omitted  from  the  dramas  of  Hauptmann  and  Su- 


14  Cf.  Und  Pippa  Tanst. 

**Cf.  Marsh,  Lectures  on  the  English  Language,  N.  Y.,  1872,  p.  572. 
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dermann  in  the  various  English  translations  would  require  main 
pages.  At  times  such  omissions  are  quite  insignificant,  but  fre- 
quently they  rudely  interrupt  the  trend  of  thought  and  tend  to 
destroy  the  organic  integrity  of  the  entire  work.  Important  stage 
directions  in  the  original,  which  are  so  essential  to  a clear  under- 
standing and  comprehensive  interpretation  of  the  action  of  a 
character  are  often  lacking  in  the  English  renditions.  Words  like 
“heiter,”  “freudige  Bewegung,”  “aufjubelnd,”  “grosse  Bewe- 
gung,” etc.,  are  surely  employed  with  a definite  purpose  by  the 
author  of  the  original.  And  yet  they  are  only  too  often  omit- 
ted in  translation.  Even  such  significant  stage  directions  as: 

Sie  ist  John  in  den  Arm  gefallen,  so  dass  sein  Revol- 
ver gegen  sie  gerichtet.17  (p.  168). 
or 

Beate  sieht  den  Staatssekretär  halb  fragend  an,  der 
mit  einer  Geste  bescheidenen  Einverständnisses  erwie- 
dert.18  (p.  18). 

are  omitted  by  the  translators.  Such  translations  surely  fall 
short  of  giving  a complete  transcript  of  the  thought  of  the 
original. 

Imitation  of  Diction. — Frequently  omission  resolves  it- 
self into  a denuding  of  the  thought  of  the  original.  The  transla- 
tion which  results  has  lost  all  the  picturesque  imagery  of  its  proto- 
type. Only  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  thought  remains.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity  and  poignancy  of  expression  the  translator  cre- 
ates a prosaic  reproduction  of  the  foreign  work.  Figurative  or- 
nament is  sacrificed  for  conciseness  of  expression.  Still  it  would 
seem  more  logical  to  substitute  mental  pictures  producing  the 
same  aesthetic  effect  and  of  equal  weight  than  to  strip  the  origi- 
nal of  all  its  figurative  language.  Note,  for  example,  the  follow- 
ing translations,  taken  from  Edith  Wharton’s  version  of  Es  Lehe 
das  Leben  * 


n Ci.  Die  Ratten,  translated  by  Ludwig  Lcwisohn. 
“Cf.  Es  lebe  das  Leben,  translated  by  Edith  Wharton. 
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“Gräfin,  ich  bewundre  die  schlafwandelnde  Sicherheit, 
mit  der  Sie  die  Güte  des  Menschenherzens  in  ihre  Berech- 
nungen ziehen.”  (p.  15). 

“Countess,  I wonder  at  your  faith  in  human  nature.” 
(P-  13)- 

“Ach,  du  weisst’s  ja!  Wenn  ich’s  auch  nie  gesagt  hab\ 
ich  bin  ja  doch  Glas  vor  dir ” (p.  92). 

“You  know,  mother.  I don’t  have  to  tell  you  things 
” (p-  99)- 

“Wir  Ärzte  haben  ein  ganzes  Arsenal  von  solchen  Wäs- 
serchen, die  über  den  Augenblick  hinwegtäuschen,  wie  das 
Glück,  und  wie  das  Glück  bloss  tropfenweise  zu  gemessen 
sind.”  (p.  95). 

“We  physicians  have  a supply  of  such  remedies  to  tide 
us  over  bad  places.”  (p.  102). 

“(Ich  lache)  Weil  du  uns  heute  verleugnet  hast  vor 
allem  Volk,  uns  und  unser  langes,  stilles  Glück!  Warte 
Freundchen,  es  wird  die  Stunde  kommen  da  wird  der  Hahn 
zum  dritten  Male  krähen,  dann  wirst  du  weinen  bitterlich.” 

(p.  144). 

“(I  laugh)  because  in  your  speech  this  morning  you 
disowned  us  both — disowned  our  long,  sad,  sweet  dream.” 
(P-  154). 

“Ich  verdanke  ihr  so  unendlich  viel,  dass  wenn  ich  mein 
vergangenes  Leben  überschaue,  ich  kaum  etwas  anderes  da- 
rin finde,  als  ein  ewiges  Empfangen,  einen  schimmernden 
Reichtum  von  Güte  und  von  Frieden,  die  mir  aus  diesem 
Hause  kamen.”  (p.  162). 

“The  house  of  Kellinghausen ! As  I look  back  over  my 
life,  I don’t  know  how  to  sum  up  all  I owe  to  it.”  (p.  176). 

In  the  translator’s  note,  prefaced  to  the  version  of  Es  Lehe 
das  Leben , Edith  Wharton  expresses  her  views  on  translation  of 
dramatic  dialogue.  “Wherever  it  has  been  possible,”  she  says; 
“his  (Sudermann’s)  analogies,  his  allusions,  his  tours  de  phrase 
have  been  scrupulously  followed;  but  where  they  seemed  to  ob- 
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scure  his  meaning  to  English  readers  some  adaptation  has  been 
necessary.  Apart  from  these  trifling  changes,  the  original  has 
been  closely  followed ; and  such  modifications  as  have  been  made 
were  suggested  solely  by  the  wish  to  reproduce  Herr  Suder- 
mann’s  meaning  more  closely  than  a literal  translation  would 
have  allowed,”10 

Would  Sudermann’s  meaning  have  been  less  closely  repro- 
duced by  following  the  “analogies,”  the  allusions,”  the  “tours 
de  phrase”  a little  more  “scrupulously”  than  in  the  above  illus- 
trations? It  seems  to  be  a rather  severe  indictment  of  the  Eng- 
lish reader’s  faculty  of  aesthetic  appreciation  and  power  of  per- 
ception to  argue  that  a careful  translation  of  such  passages 
would  obscure  the  meaning.  It  is  just  these  “trifling  changes” 
which  tend  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  original  work.  The 
meaning  is  reproduced,  to  be  sure,  but  in  faint  outline  only.  The 
spirit  of  the  original,  as  well  as  the  thought,  must  be  reproduced 
in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  foreign  work.  When  a lofty, 
figurative  diction  suggests  itself  as  the  proper  medium  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  author’s  thought,  the  translator  should  feel 
himself  in  duty  bound  to  adopt  a similar  diction.  Only  by  care- 
fully endeavoring  to  imitate  the  stylistic  peculiarities  of  his 
author  can  a translator  hope  to  attain  even  a moderate  degree  of 
success.  But  such  imitation  does  not  mean  slavish  adherence  to 
the  syntactical  structure  or  word  order  of  the  original.  Other- 
wise expressions  such  as  the  following  may  result : 

Helen  comes  noiselessly  tripping  in  and  embraces  from 
behind  Loth,20  (p.  304). 

“ — Let  me  loose!”21  (p.  376). 

“I  wish  to  tell  thee  yet  something,”22  (p.  4 2). 

“she  remains  by  him  standing  and  stroking  his  hair.”23 
(p-  447)- 


wCf.  The  Joy  of  Living,  translated  by  Edith  Wharton,  Translator's  Note. 
**Cf.  Before  Dawn,  translated  by  Leonard  Bloomfield. 

" Cf.  Reconciliation,  translated  by  Roy  Temple  House. 

**  Cf.  Morituri,  translated  by  Archibald  Alexander. 

”Cf.  Vale  of  Content,  translated  by  William  Ellory  Leonard. 
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Besides  revealing  their  foreign  origin  such  expressions,  on 
account  of  their  unnatural  awkwardness,  convey  an  impression 
quite  the  opposite  of  that  produced  by  the  natural,  easy-flowing 
original. 

A translator  cannot  be  too  careful  to  conceal  the  labor  of 
translation.  “The  one  crying  evil,  which  no  mere  commercial 
motives  should  ever  induce  a publisher  to  tolerate,  is  bad  Eng- 
lish.”24 Numerous  instances  of  such  translations  as  the  follow- 
ing might  be  cited  from  the  English  renditions  of  the  dramas  of 
Hauptmann  and  Sudermann.  Roy  Temple  House  (in  Reconcili- 
ation) translates: 

“Habt  ihr  denn  nich  so  viel  Rücksicht  für  mich?’’ 
(p.  126). 

“Haven’t  you  as  much  consideration  for  me  as  that 
conies  to?”  (p.  348). 

While  a stage  direction  is  translated  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn  i2'1 

Bertha,  leaving  Iienschel  unwillingly,  and  walks — dia- 
gonally across  the  room.  (p.  93). 

In  Charles  Edward  Amory  Winslow’s  version  of  Magda, 
this  expression  is  found : 

“es  ist  Ihnen — verboten  worden,  dergleichen  anzuneh- 
men?” (p.  8). 

“weren’t  you  told  not  to  let  any  more  be  left?”  (p.  8). 
Mary  Harned  20  translates: 

“sein  Leben  lang,”  (p.  18).  “all  his  life  long,”  (p. 
334). 

Expressions  like  “makes  as  if  to  go,”  “In  respect  of  that,” 
“it’s  all  the  time  like  harps  in  the  house,”  “He  who  enters  goes 
not  out  again,”  “forty  years  long,”  “I  am  from  my  heart  sorry,” 
“look  at  one  another  in  the  eyes,”  all  of  which  were  found  in 


**  Cf.  Nation,  Vol.  29,  p.  388. 
*®  Cf.  Fuhrmann  Henschel. 
*Cf.  Texas. 
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various  published  English  renditions  of  prose  dramas  of  Haupt- 
mann and  Sudermann,  and  which  might  l)e  indefinitely  multi- 
plied, surely  would  not  be  sanctioned  by  an  authority  on  good 
usage  of  English.  And  still  they  are  supposed  to  be  translations 
of  perfectly  normal  colloquial  German  expressions  such  as  “will 
gehen,”  “ist  es  immer  wie  Harfen  im  Hause,”  “wer  eintritt, 
geht  nicht  mehr  hinaus,”  “vierzig  Jahre  lang,”  “es  ist  mir  wahr- 
lich leid,”  “Seht  Euch  in  die  Augen.”  Such  translations  not 
only  do  not  reproduce  the  stylistic  peculiarities  of  the  original, 
but  tend  to  destroy,  rather  than  convey  the  spirit  of  the  foreign 
work.  The  ease  of  the  original  composition  has  been  sacrificed, 
even  though  the  thought  has  not  been  distorted. 

By  following  the  construction  of  the  original  too  closely  not 
only  ease  but  frequently  clearness  is  destroyed  by  the  trans- 
lator. Take  for  example  the  following  stage  direction  from  Und 
Pippa  Tanzt- 

Wann  gibt  dem  blinden  und  hilflosen  Michel  einen 
Stock  in  die  Hand,  setzt  ihm  den  Hut  auf  und  führt  den 
Tastenden,  aber  leise  und  glücklich  Kichernden  nach  der 
Ausganstür  (p.  166). 

This  perfectly  clear  statement  is  made  quite  ambiguous  in 
Mary  Hamed’s  translation: 

Wann  puts  a cane  into  the  hand  of  the  blind  and  help- 
less Michael,  puts  his  hat  on  and  leads  him  to  the  outside 
door,  feeling  his  way,  but  chuckling  softly  and  happily 
(P-  340). 

Sarah  Tracy  Barrow’s  translation  of  this  passage  is  per- 
fectly clear  and  intelligible : 

Wann  puts  a stick  into  the  hand  of  the  blind  and  help- 
less Michel,  puts  his  hat  on  his  head  and  leads  the  groping 
man,  who  is  softly  and  happily  chuckling,  to  the  outer 
door.  (p.  248). 

At  times  not  only  the  spirit,  but  also  the  thought  suffers 
on  account  of  too  close  adherence  to  the  original.  For  example, 
Roy  Temple  House  27  translates : 


* Cf.  Reconciliation. 
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“wenn  ich  davonlaufe?”  (p.  176).  “if  I go  off?”  (p. 

387)- 

In  the  rendition  of  the  same  drama  by  Janet  Achurch  and 
C.  E.  Wheeler,  this  translation  is  to  be  found : 

“erhellt  sich,”  (p.  168).  is  tr.  “lifts  himself  up,”  (p. 
127). 

While  Mary  Morison  in  her  translation  of  Die  Weher  renders 
“Vor  mir”  (p.  376),  (for  all  I care)  literally  by  “for  me.” 
(P-  133)- 

Frequently  an  author  purposely  clothes  his  thought  in  simple 
but  dignified,  graceful  language.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  of 
the  diction  employed  by  Sudermann  in  his  drama  Johannes. 
The  clear,  naive  Biblical  language  is  admirably  imitated  in  the 
English  rendition  of  this  drama  by  Beatrice  Marshall.  Mary 
Harned,  translating  the  same  drama  quite  literally,  employs  a 
formal,  elevated,  but  often  rather  prosaic  English,  while  the 
manuscript  version  by  Nelly  Margaret  Baumann  and  Gertrude 
Parker  Dingee  renders  the  work  into  the  everyday,  hackneyed 
vernacular.  It  will  be  observed  that  each  one  of  the  following 
translations  reproduces  the  thought  quite  accurately,  and  yet  only 
the  version  by  Beatrice  Marshall  gives  an  idea  of  the  style  and 
language  of  the  original. 

“Und  darum  grollte  ihm  das  Volk.”  (p.  55). 

B.  & D.  “and  therefore  the  people  bore  him  a grudge.” 
(P-  35)- 

M.  H.  “and  therefore  he  gained  the  ill  will  of  the 
people.”  (p.  187). 

B.  M.  “and  there  was,  on  that  account,  grumbling 
amongst  the  people.”  (p.  196). 

“er  stahl  Hühner,”  (p.  111). 

B.  & D.  “He  stole  some  chickens,”  (p.  66). 

M.  H.  “He  stole  chickens,”  (p.  214). 

B.  M.  “He  stole  hens,”  (p.  225). 

“Doch  du  gehst  nicht  unter.”  (p.  125). 

B.  & D.  “But  you  do  not  sink  down.”  (p.  73). 
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M.  H.  “But  you  will  not  go  down.”  (p.  221). 

B.  M.  “Thou  shalt  not  go  down.”  (p.  232). 

“Dein  Antlitz  leuchtet.”  (p.  135). 

B.  & D.  and  M.  H.  “Your  face  shines;”  (p.  80),  (p. 
225). 

B.  M.  “Thy  countenance  beams.”  (p.  237). 

A translator  should  guard  against  monotony  of  style.  A 
goodly  supply  of  words  is  needed  in  order  to  furnish  a choice 
whenever  necessary.  “Wer  nicht  auf  sich  achtet,”  says  Cauer,28 
“verfällt  leicht  in  die  lässige  Gewohnheit,  ähnliche  Dinge  immer 
wieder  mit  demselben  Namen  zu  benennen.  Und  das  schadet 
nicht  nur  dem  Wohlklang  sondern  auch  der  Deutlichkeit.”  Nöte, 
for  example,  the  monotonous  effect  produced  by  the  repetition  in 
the  following  passage  from  Mary  Harned’s  translation  of  Elga: 

“Sieh  doch:  da  ist  Licht — drüben  ist  Licht.”  (p.  224). 

“Wahrhaftig,  im  alten  Wartturm  ist  Licht.” 

“But  look ; there  is  a light — there  is  a light  over  there.” 

(p.  14). 

“So  there  is;  there  is  a light  in  the  old  watch-tower.” 
or 

“Ich  habe  Angst.  Ich  fürchte  mich  jetzt,”  (p.  248). 

“I  am  afraid.  I am  afraid  now,”  (p.  3). 

On  the  other  hand,  an  author  frequently  repeats  a word  or 
group  of  words  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  and  force.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  dramatic  dialogue.  To  translate  such  repeti- 
tions by  a variety  of  words  or  phrases  tends  to  destroy  the  very 
effect  an  author  is  striving  after.  In  Sudermann’s  Johannes,  the 
repetition 

“Aus  seinem  Munde, — aus  seinem  Munde.”  (p.  30).  is 

translated  by  Beatrice  Marshall:  “from  his  lips; — out  of  his 

mouth.”  (p.  182). 

A translator  should  not  attempt  to  be  more  artistic  than  the 
poet  whom  he  is  translating.  A word,  or  group  of  words,  re- 


”Cf.  Die  Kunst  des  Übcrsctscns,  p.  47. 
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peated  perhaps  with  a definite  purpose  in  view,  should  also  be 
repeated  by  the  translator.  When  a foreign  writer  continuously 
uses  the  same  word,  the  translator  has  no  right  to  attempt  refine- 
ment of  style  by  seeking  to  avoid  repetition.  Edith  Terry  20  falls 
into  this  error  when  she  translates 

“Al)er  sei  fröhlich!  Sei  fröhlich,”  (p.  213). 

‘‘But  be  merry!  Be  gay!”  (p.  2). 
or 

‘‘Bringt  Licht! — Bringt  Licht!”  (p.  230). 

‘‘Fetch  lights! — Bringt  lights!”  (p.  4). 

At  times  the  simplicity  of  the  original  expression  vanishes 
in  translation,  due  to  a roundabout  way  of  rendering  the  foreign 
thought.  Such  circumlocution  is  all  the  more  unpardonable 
when  the  simple  English  equivalent  is  clear  at  hand.  For  ex- 
ample, Roy  Temple  House  30  translates 

“Allerweltsbastler”  (p.  1 1 3 ) . (Jack-of-all-trades. ) 

“A  lalx>rer  who  works  around  at  odd  jobs.”  (p.  339). 

“Unverbesserlich”  (p.  140).  (incorrigible) 

“I  can’t  make  anything  out  of  you.”  (p.  359). 

Ludwig  Lewisohn  appears  to  be  particularly  fond  of  ex- 
panding the  expressions  of  the  original.  In  his  rendition  of  Vor 
Sonnenaufgang,  such  translations  as  the  following  are  to  be 
found : 

“Gemeinheit”  (p.  58).  “spiritual  meanness”  (p.  79). 

“an  die  Tafel”  (p.  58).  “at  the  banquet  table  of  life” 
(p-  79)- 

“zitternder  Spannung”  (p.  72).  “quivering  tension  of 
soul”  (p.  97). 

“meiner  selbst”  (p.  09).  “my  own  most  ideal  self.” 
(P-  150- 

While  from  his  version  of  Die  Ratten,  numerous  such  in- 
stances as  these  might  lx?  cited : 


* Cf.  Elga. 

*°  Cf.  Reconciliation. 
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“Junge  Leute  suchen.”  (p.  109).  “Young  men  search 
after  various  aims”  (p.  424). 

“schlaflose  Nächte”  (p.  202).  “more  than  one  sleep- 
less night”  (p.  513). 

It  may  be  argued  that  interpretive  phrases  like  some  of  the 
above  are  necessary  for  a complete  understanding  of  the  original ; 
that  when  a word  conveys  a fuller  meaning  in  one  language,  it 
will  require  an  expanded  statement  in  another  language  to  re- 
produce the  complete  thought  of  the  original.  This  is  at  times 
true.  But  when  a translator  repeatedly  reveals  his  own  per- 
sonality in  his  choice  of  trite,  mellifluous,  perhaps  poetic  phrase- 
ology, where  the  simple  translation  conveys  all  that  is  implied  in 
the  original,  he  ought  to  be  censured.  To  endeavor  to  be  more 
artistic  than  the  original  is  no  longer  translating. 

Frequently  a translator’s  personality  will  also  lx?  reflected 
in  his  choice  of  unfamiliar  or  even  obsolete  words  to  render  the 
familiar  everyday  expression  of  the  original.  Such  rendition 
may  give  a certain  literary  stamp  to  the  translation,  but  in 
dramatic  dialogue  great  care  must  be  exercised  by  the  translator 
to  select  words  and  phrases  possessing  the  same  degree  of  famili- 
arity as  those  in  his  prototype.  The  psychological  significance 
of  this  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  example: 

In  Vor  Sonnenaufgang,  Loth  is  lecturing,  as  it  were,  to  the 
family  of  Hoffmann  on  the  curse  of  alcoholism.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Hoffmann  and  possibly  Helene,  the  remaining  mem- 
bers gathered  about  the  table  are  quite  illiterate.  To  hold  the 
attention  of  such  individuals  the  speaker  must  exercise  care  in 
his  choice  of  language,  he  must  avoid  using  terms  which  would 
not  be  familiar  to  his  audience.  Loth  speaks  to  Frau  Krause, 
Frau  Spiller,  Kahl  and  the  others  in  normal,  everyday  lan- 
guage. After  a lengthy  discourse  on  the  ravages  of  alcoholism, 
in  which  he  has  aroused  the  interest  of  his  attentive  listeners  to 
the  highest  pitch,  Loth  concludes : 

“Es  gibt  Familien,  die  daran  zugrunde  gehen,  Trinker- 
familien.” (p.  37). 

and  the  conversation  follows  along  in  its  earnest,  serious  vein. 
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What  must  be  the  psychological  effect  of  the  English  rendi- 
tion upon  characters  of  the  type  of  Kahl  and  Frau  Krause? 

“There  are  families  who  are  ruined  by  it — families  of 

dipsofnaniacs.”  (p.  52). 

Can  one  conceive  of  a word  like  dipsomaniacs  producing  the 
same  mental  reaction  upon  an  illiterate  person,  as  the  German 
Trinker farnilicn?  Ludwig  Lewisohn  has  surely  not  adapted  his 
language  to  the  nature  of  his  audience  in  this  particular  instance. 
Numerous  similar  cases  might  be  cited  from  various  transla- 
tions, in  which  words  and  phrases  are  employed  by  the  trans- 
lator, not  of  the  same  degree  of  familiarity  as  those  in  the 
original.  The  average  reader  would  have  to  consult  a dictionary 
to  understand  such  expressions  as  “slender  convolvulus!”  (p. 
146),  “innocuously”  (p.  197),  “aegilops”  (p.  232),  which  are 
translations  of  “schlanke  Winde!”  (p.  108),  “harmlos”  (p.  135), 
and  “Walchen”  (p.  156),  respectively,  in  Sarah  Tracy  Barrows’ 
rendition  of  Und  Pippa  Tanzt. 

Again,  a translator  should  exercise  great  care  to  employ  an 
English  of  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  the  language  of  the 
original.  Where  the  author  of  a foreign  drama  employs  a syn- 
tactically correct  colloquial  form  of  discourse,  there  appears  to 
be  no  reason  for  reproducing  it  with  an  incorrect,  illiterate  Eng- 
lish. Still  such  instances  as  the  following  are  to  be  observed  in 
Ludwig  Lewisohn’s  rendition  of  Michael  Kramer' 

“Das  würde  mein  Mann  doch  gewiss  nicht  tun.”  (p. 
127). 

“My  husband  wouldn’t  never  do  that.”  (p.  436). 

“ich  weiss  mir  wahrhaftig  keinen  Rat  mehr.”  (p.  173). 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  do  no  more.”  (p.  515). 

By  reproducing  the  highly  colloquial  style  of  the  prose 
dramas  of  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann,  a translator  cannot  fail 
to  do  justice  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  work.  It  is  the  particu- 
lar merit  of  some  translators  to  be  able  to  convey  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  a foreign  colloquial  expression  in  their  native  tongue. 
Take  for  instance  such  renditions  as  the  following,  selected  at 
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random  from  Ludwig  Lcwisohn’s  translation  of  Vor  Sonnenauf- 
gang: 

“aber  er  hatte  sich  nun  doch  einmal  darauf  versteift“ 
(P-  14). 

“Certain  ideas  had  bitten  themselves  into  his  mind.’’ 
(P-  12). 

“sichtlich  peinlich  berührt,“  (p.  22).  “Touched  on  the 
raw,”  (p.  23). 

“da  guckt  ja  der  Ueberfluss  wirklich  aus  Thüren  und 
Fenstern.“  (p.  27). 

“they  seem  literally  steeped  in  abundance.“  (p.  31). 

or  a few  illustrations  from  the  version  of  Rose  Bernd  by  the 
same  translator : 

“Gebetbichla-IIengsta”  (p.  388).  “psalm-singin’  don- 
keys.” (p.  1 8 1 ) . 

“Die  Ehe  is  auch  bloss  ’n  Gimpelfang.”  (p.  397). 

“Well,  marriage  is  a risky  business.”  (p.  200). 

“A  Seinen  gibt’s  ebens  der  Herr  im  Schlaf.”  (p.  414). 

“The  Lord  lets  his  own  people  have  an  easy  time.”  (p. 

230- 

Such  translations  do  credit  to  the  linguistic  ability  of  the 
translator  and  reproduce  the  colloquial  tone  of  the  original  work 
where  a literal  translation  of  these  expressions  would  certainly 
fail  to  do  justice  to  the  original. 

Idiomatic  Language. — Every  language  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar turns  of  expression,  some  of  which  are  so  inherently  con- 
nected with  the  language  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  repro- 
duce them  in  another  language.  The  prose  dramas  of  Haupt- 
mann and  Sudermann  abound  in  such  highly  idiomatic  expres- 
sions, which  frequently  test  the  translator’s  ability  to  the  utmost. 

There  are  three  possible  ways  of  rendering  idiomatic  lan- 
guage from  one  tongue  into  another.  In  the  first  place  it  may 
be  translated  literally,  and  thus  only  the  thought,  not  the  spirit 
of  the  foreign  idiom  l>e  conveyed.  The  poignancy  of  the  original 
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expression  is  lost,  and  frequently  the  meaning  is  misconstrued  en- 
tirely, for  an  idiom  may  have  significance  other  than  its  literal 
or  logical  one.  Mary  Morison,  in  her  version  of  Die  Weber, 
translates : 

“Wer  gut  webt,  der  Gut  lebt."  (p.  303). 

“If  you  want  to  live  well,  then  be  sure  to  weave  well.” 
(p.  11). 

which  rendition  surely  reproduces  the  thought  but  fails  to  con- 
vey the  spirit  of  the  poignant  German  “Sprichwort.“  The  illus- 
tration cited  before,31  in  which  Marion  Redlich  translates  “pol- 
’schen  Wirtschaft”  by  “Polish  saloon”  shows  the  impossibility 
of  translating  certain  idiomatic  expressions  literally  without 
destroying  the  meaning  of  the  the  original. 

A second  method  of  interpreting  a foreign  idiom  is  to  sub- 
stitute a colloquial  expression,  but  not  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
foreign  expression.  The  language  may  be  common  language  in 
the  tone  of  ordinary  conversation,  but  not  idiomatic.  The  ex- 
pression 

“Mir  hoan  a Hihnla  zu  pflicka!”  (p.  391 ). 
is  translated  colloquially  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn  :32 

“We’ve  got  a little  private  quarrel!”  (p.  188). 
whereas  the  equivalent  English  idioms: 

“We  have  a crow  to  pick  with  each  other,”  or  “We 
have  a bone  to  pick  with  each  other,” 

would  have  reproduced  the  original  idiom  far  more  accurately, 
and  can  also  be  adapted  to  the  dialogue  which  follows. 

The  third  and  ideal  method  of  conveying  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  an  idiom  from  one  language  into  another  is  to  substi- 
tute a corresponding  idiom  for  that  found  in  the  original.  Of 
course  this  is  possible  only  when  such  an  idiom  exists  and  the 
translator  possesses  the  ability  and  the  knowledge  to  recognize 


" Cf.  Page  21. 
"Cf.  Rose  Bernd. 
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and  use  it.  It  will  be  conceded  by  everyone  that  the  use  of  idio- 
matic language  lends  ease  and  vivacity  to  the  prose  dramas  of 
Hauptmann  and  Sudermann.  To  translate  such  language 
literally  or  even  colloquially  will  tend  to  destroy  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  foreign  work,  by  placing  the  idiomatic  expression 
in  an  unfamiliar  medium.  To  be  effective,  the  translation  of  the 
idiom  must  be  adapted  to  the  new  linguistic  environment.  As 
Tytler  83  expresses  it,  “The  translation  is  perfect,  when  the  trans- 
lator finds  in  his  own  language  an  idiomatic  phrase,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  original.“  Many  translators  of  the  prose  dra- 
mas of  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann  have  succeeded  admirably  in 
finding  such  corresponding  idiomatic  phrases.  Only  a few  of 
these  will  be  cited  here  by  way  of  illustration.  In  his  rendition 
of  Vor  Sonnenaufgang,  Ludwig  Lewisohn  translates: 

“auf  eigene  Faust"  (p.  13). 

“on  his  own  hook,"  (p.  11). 

“Eine  Hand  wäscht  die  andere,”  (p.  85). 

“Tit  for  tat.”  (p.  1 15). 

“in  ihr  Horn  blasen.”  (p.  108). 

“dances  to  her  music”  (p.  150). 

while  in  his  translation  of  Fuhrmann  Hcnschel,  such  admirable 
translations  as  these  are  found  : 

“Mir  lesen  Sie  auch  noch  die  Leviten!”  (p.  20). 

“And  then  you  raked  me  over  the  coals  too!”  (p.  37). 

“das  fehlte  noch.”  (p.  59). 

“That’d  be  the  last  straw !”  (p.  95). 

“Mit  Dir  is  a beeses  Kirschenessen.”  (p.  60). 

“You’re  a hard  customer.”  (p.  97). 

“wir  sind  alle  nicht  recht  auf  dem  Damme.”  (p.  88). 

“we’re  all  a little  under  the  weather.”  (p.  140). 

Und  Pippa  Tanzt,  translated  by  Sarah  Tracy  Barrows,  con- 
tains equally  good  renditions  of  the  German  idiom: 


"Cf.  Principles  of  Translation,  p.  138. 
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“Na,  was  nehmen  Sie  mich  denn  so  aufs  Korn?” 
(p.  106). 

is  translated : 

“Well,  what  have  you  got  your  eye  on  me  for?”  (p. 
I41)- 

“Nun  geht  mir  ein  Seifensieder  auf!”  (p.  127). 
is  translated : 

“Now  it  begins  to  dawn  on  me!”  (p.  182). 

“Lasst  gut  sein;”  (p.  150). 

is  translated : 

“Let  well  enough  alone;”  (p.  221 ). 

The  idiom 

“eh’  man  sich  die  Hörner  abgelaufen  hat.”  (p.  174). 

is  well  reproduced  in  Janet  Achurch  and  Wheeler’s  translation 
of  Das  Friedensfest  by 

“before  one  has  finished  sowing  one’s  wild  oats.” 

(P-  139)- 

Mary  Morison  34  translates : 

“Alle  Tage  is  nich  Kirm’s.”  (p.  379). 

“Christmas  comes  but  once  a year.”  (p.  139). 

These  illustrations  testify  to  the  linguistic  ability  of  the 
translators  and  do  credit  to  their  familiarity  with  the  foreign 
idiom  as  well  as  to  their  intimate  knowledge  of  English  idiomatic 
expression. 

Dialect. — Hauptmann  and  Sudcrmann  become  even  more 
colloquial  and  idiomatic  in  their  choice  of  language  when  they 
employ  dialect.  The  problem  of  translating  such  dialect  dramas 
has  confronted  many  translators  and  has  been  solved  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  success  by  but  few. 

Even  though  it  must  l>e  admitted  that  it  is  quite  difficult 
to  formulate  a definition  which  will  include  all  so-called  dialects, 


" Cf.  The  Weavers. 
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the  question  confronting  a translator  should  not  be  “What  is 
dialect?”  but  “Why  is  it  employed  by  the  author?” 

With  reference  to  the  dramas  of  Hauptmann  and  Suder- 
mannn  the  answer  to  this  question  is  quite  clear.  The  dramatists, 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  naturalism,  want  to  portray  man  in 
his  immediate  environment,  observe  his  actions,  manners  and 
language  carefully,  and  give  a faithful  record  of  these. 

Consequently  the  successful  translator  of  these  dialect  dra- 
mas must  clearly  decide  as  to  the  social  status  and  intellectual 
plane  of  the  characters  whom  the  author  wishes  to  portray. 
When  he  has  settled  this  question  accurately  he  ought  to  observe 
the  language  of  the  people  in  his  native  land  who  represent  a 
similar  state  of  social  and  intellectual  development,  and  are  in 
the  same  walks  of  life  as  the  characters  in  the  original.  By 
applying  such  criterion  the  question  of  dialect  rendition  ought  to 
be  facilitated.  For  example,  an  equivalent  for  the  Berlin  jargon 
might  be  found  in  the  language  of  the  middle  class  of  a metro- 
polis like  New  York;  the  Silesian  peasant  dialect  could  be  ren- 
dered by  the  characteristic  language  of  the  Yankee  farmer  in 
any  outlying  country  district;  the  low  German  dialect  of  the 
fisherman,  employed,  for  instance,  in  Hauptmann’s  Gabriel 
Schilling's  Flucht,  could  well  be  reproduced  by  the  peculiar 
brogue  of  the  New  England  fisherman,  the  language  always 
being  determined  by  the  social  and  intellectual  status  of  the  char- 
acters in  the  original.  It  would  be  absolutely  wrong  to  adopt 
a similar  mode  of  speech  for  the  character  of  Frau  John  in 
Hauptmann’s  Die  Ratten,  and  Haffke,  the  clergyman,  in  Suder- 
mann’s  Johannisfeuer,  although  both  characters  speak  a Berlin 
brogue,  with  varying  degrees  of  accuracy,  in  fhe  original. 

To  translate  the  naturalistic  dialect  drama  into  an  English 
or  American  dialect  simply  for  the  sake  of  using  English  devi- 
ating from  normal  literary  English,  and  without  observing  the 
above  principle,  tends  to  destroy,  rather  than  reproduce  the  real 
significance  of  the  language  of  the  original.  In  each  and  every 
instance  the  language  must  be  suited  to  the  character  or  types 
of  characters  employing  it. 

This  appears  to  be  the  most  logical  and  accurate  method  of 
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interpreting  the  dialect  found  in  the  naturalistic  drama.  But 
it  is  also  the  most  difficult.  It  requires,  on  the  part  of  the  trans- 
lator, an  intimacy  with  the  dialect  into  which  he  is  translating, 
and  what  is  still  more,  the  ability  to  reproduce  such  a dialect  in 
writing.  Since  American  dialects  have  developed  no  pronounced 
literature  as  yet,  the  w'ork  of  the  American  translator  is  made 
doubly  difficult,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  reward  would  be 
worth  the  labor.  But  not  until  the  prose  dramas  of  Hauptmann 
and  Sudermann  are  treated  from  this  point  of  view,  can  the 
translation  begin  to  give  even  an  approximate  reproduction  of 
the  spirit  of  the  original  to  the  American  reader  and  receive  full 
recognition  as  a translation. 

A British  translator  has  a decided  advantage  over  his  Amer- 
ican colleague  when  it  is  a question  of  dialect  rendition.  He  has 
at  his  disposal  various  recognized  literary  dialects  which  he  can 
employ  to  convey  the  spirit  of  his  prototype  admirably,  since 
these  dialects  represent  the  language  of  peoples  in  similar  walks 
of  life  as  those  in  the  original.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  valid 
excuse  for  an  American  translator  of  the  modern  naturalistic 
drama  to  imitate  a British  dialect  in  a translation  for  the  Amer- 
ican reading  public.  To  do  so  tends  to  place  his  work  in  an  un- 
natural and  unfamiliar  atmosphere  for  the  American  reader, 
and  consequently  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  grasp  the  real 
significance  of  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  foreign  work.  It  is 
just  by  rendering  such  dramas  into  an  appropriate  American 
dialect  that  this  dialect  may  attain  literary  significance. 

A second  method,  employed  by  some  translators,  is  to  in- 
vent a vulgar  vernacular  English  brogue  to  take  the  place  of  the 
dialect  in  the  original.  Such  speech  naturally  does  not  connote 
any  distinct  region,  as  the  dialect  in  the  foreign  work,  but  is 
developed  with  a view  to  indicating  the  types  of  characters  in 
the  original.  It  is  substituting  for  a colloquial  dialect  a vernacu- 
lar of  no  literary  recognition  and  one  which  cannot  receive  any, 
because  it  cannot  be  identified  with  any  distinct  class  of  indi- 
viduals or  any  definite  locality. 

A translator  attempting  to  invent  such  a dialect  is  con- 
fronted by  many  obstacles.  In  the  first  place  his  “dialect”  must 
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bear  all  the  earmarks  of  the  speech  of  a distinct  type  of  people. 
It  must  be  simple,  unaffected,  unpretentious.  Secondly,  the  trans- 
lator must  be  consistent  in  his  use  of  such  an  artificial  dialect. 
He  must  not  shift  from  vernacular  to  normal  English,  or  vice 
versa.  And  here  is  the  real  difficulty.  Take,  for  example,  the 
one  line  cited  before35  from  Ludwig  Lewisohn’s  rendition  of 
Fuhrmann  Henschel.  The  illiterate  Frau  Henschel  is  made  to 
say: 

“An’  you’ll  give  me  your  hand  in  token?'*  (p.  39). 

The  last  two  words  in  this  question  are  far  too  formal  and  digni- 
fied to  be  used  by  a character  of  the  type  of  Frau  Henschel. 

To  translate  a German  dialect,  which  is  the  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  a people,  handed  down  to  them  by  oral  tradition  from 
generation  to  generation  through  centuries,  by  a consciously  in- 
vented “dialect”  is  imposing  almost  superhuman  ability  upon  a 
translator.  The  degree  of  success  of  such  an  invented  “dialect” 
must  always  depend  upon  the  qualities  of  the  translator,  his 
ability  to  create  a “dialect,”  and  at  the  same  time  to  conceal  his 
own  personality,  his  conscious  effort.  The  subjective  side  of  the 
translator  is  too  apt  to  penetrate  through  such  translations.  Even 
though  it  were  humanly  possible  to  substitute  successfully  an  arti- 
ficial “dialect”  for  that  in  the  original,  another  consideration 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  translator  may  convey  the  thought 
and  spirit  of  the  foreign  work  to  himself  and  still  fail  to  produce 
a similar  effect  upon  the  reader.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  an 
artificially  created  speech,  not  identified  with  any  definite  locality 
or  any  definite  class  of  people,  destroys  the  spontaneity  of  ex- 
pression, which  is  a fundamental  characteristic  of  the  naturalistic 
dialect  drama. 

A third  possibility  of  rendering  dialect  is  to  put  it  into  good, 
grammatically  correct,  colloquial  English.  Of  course,  the  flavor 
and  tone  of  the  original  is  lost  when  this  method  is  adopted.  It 
is  in  reality  only  interpretation,  not  translation.  This  method 
is  employed  by  translators  who  lack  either  the  ability  or  the 


Cf.  Page  20. 
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courage  to  attempt  to  render  the  original  into  dialect  or  its  equiv- 
alent in  American  English. 

The  three  possible  ways  of  translating  dialect  may  well  be 
illustrated  from  renditions  of  Hauptmann’s  and  Sudermann’s 
dialect  dramas  by  various  translators.  Hilmar  R.  Baukhage, 
translating  Sudermann’s  Ehre  renders  the  Berlin  dialect  into  a 
vernacular  English  such  as  one  would  hear  spoken  by  the  average 
uneducated  New  Yorker.  He  adapts  the  language  to  a class  of 
people  representing  the  same  social  and  intellectual  plane  as 
those  in  the  original.  And  since  such  people  frequently  use  slang 
in  English,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  employ  it  in  his  translation. 
Take  for  example  the  speech  of  Frau  Heinecke : 

“Im  janzen  scheint  es  ihnen  doch  recht  jut  zu  jehn. 
August  hat  zwei  Zimmer  hochherrschaftlich  ausmöblirt  und 
an  einen  feinen  Herrn  aus  Potsdam  vermietet,  der  manch- 
mal dort  absteigt,  aber  bezahlt  für’s  volle  Monat.  Das  bringt 
manchen  schönen  Groschen.  Für  den  Morgenkaffee  allein 
gibt  er  ’ne  Mark.”  (p.  22). 

“But,  all  in  all,  they  get  along  all  right.  Auguste 
has  furnished  up  two  swell  rooms,  and  rented  ’em  to  a 
gentleman  from  Potsdam,  that  ain’t  there  half  the  time,  but 
pays  for  the  whole  month ! That  brings  in  many  a pretty 
penny.  He  pays  a whole  mark  just  for  his  coffee  in  the 
morning.”  (p.  19). 

The  Silesian  dialect  of  Hauptmann’s  Vor  Sonnenaufgang 
is  admirably  imitated  by  Leonard  Bloomfield.  The  translator 
has  selected  an  English  such  as  one  might  hear  spoken  amongst 
illiterate  peasantry  in  outlying  country  districts.  Not  only  his 
language  is  of  the  vernacular,  but  even  his  choice  of  words  dis- 
plays an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  form  of  speech  employed  by 
such  people.  Take  for  instance  the  following  speech  of  the  old 
peasant  Beipst : : ! \ > 13 

“Na — verlecht  a klee  wing  wull  an  oam  Ende.  A hoat 
mer’sch  Been  geknet’t;  sahn  Se,  a su  geknutscht  und  ge- 
hackt un — oaber  nee!!  derwegen  nich! — A iis — no  kurz  un 
gutt,  a hoot  mit  ’n  aarma  Mensche  a Mitleed. — A keeft  ’n 
de  Med’zin  und  a verlangt  nischt.  A kimmt  zu  jeder 
Zeet ” (p.  54). 
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“Well — perhaps  a little  bit,  after  all.  He  kneaded  my 
leg;  see,  like  this;  he  squeezed  it  an'  punched  it  an’ — but  no!! 
That  ain’t  the  reason ! He’s — well,  he’s  got  pity  for  a poor 
man.  He  buys  him  medicine  an’  won’t  take  no  money.  He 
comes  any  time  you ’’  (p.  269). 

Compare  this  passage  with  Ludwig  Lewisohn’s  translation : 

“A  little,  maybe,  when  all’s  said.  He  kneaded  my 
leg,  you  see,  he  squeezed  it,  an’  he  punched  it.  But  no,  ’t 
ain’t  on  that  account.  He  is — well,  1 tell  you,  he’s  got  com- 
passion on  a human  bein’,  that’s  it.  He  buys  the  medicine 
an’  asks  nothin’.  An’  he’ll  come  to  you  any  time ’’ 

(P-  7O. 

A word  like  “compassion”  at  once  reveals  the  artificiality 
of  the  language,  for  a character  of  the  type  of  Beipst  would  use 
the  word  “compassion”  no  more  than  Frau  Henschel  would  say 
“in  token.”  It  will  be  noticed  that  a certain  formal  tone  per- 
vades the  translation  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  in  spite  of  its  col- 
loquial nature,  which  is  not  found  in  the  rendition  by  Leonard 
Bloomfield. 

No  attempt  is  made  by  Mary  Hamed  to  imitate  the  Silesian 
dialect  in  her  rendition  of  Und  Pippa  Tanat.  Her  English  is 
formal  rather  than  colloquial,  and  certainly  fails  to  convey  even 
a faint  idea  of  the  language  in  the  original. 

“Kumm  her,  ick  versteck’  diieh!  iich  wickel’  dich  ein! 
hiehr’  ock,  wie’s  heult  und  faucht  und  miaut ; voll’ns  ’run- 
der vom  Dache  mit  da  poar  Strohwischen!  Vor  mir,  im- 
mer ’runter  vom  Schädel  d’rmit ! — nu  is  a vorbei : gelt,  doas 
woar  a Spuck?”  (p.  123). 

“Come  here,  I’ll  hide  you!  I’ll  wrap  you  up!  Just 
listen,  how  the  wind  howls  and  spits  and  miaus;  down  it 
comes  from  the  roof  with  the  few  wisps  of  straw  there! 
For  all  I care,  keep  on  pulling  until  you  have  everything  off 
the  roof. — Now  he  has  gone  by!  That  was  a ghost,  wasn’t 
it?”  (p.  307). 

The  above  illustrations  show  how  various  American  trans- 
lators have  attempted  to  translate  dialect.  The  problem  will  not 
be  solved  with  any  degree  of  finality  by  American  translators 
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until  American  dialectal  deviations  have  become  even  more  pro- 
nounced than  at  present  and  have  found  record  in  works  of 
literary  merit.  Then  a more  perfect  substitute  for  the  dialect 
in  the  foreign  work  might  be  found.  But  with  the  process  of 
decay  palpably  going  on  in  the  English  language  in  various 
parts  of  this  country  and  among  various  classes  of  people  even 
now,  the  American  translators  should  seek  a logical  substitute 
for  a foreign  dialect  rather  than  create  an  artificial  vernacular 
jargon  or  employ  normal  colloquial  English.  This  logical  sub- 
stitute can  be  found  only  by  carefully  observing  and  recording 
the  language  of  various  social  classes  in  various  localities. 

Exclamations. — Frequently  translators  fail  to  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  exclamations  and  ejaculations  are  employed  in  Ger- 
man, as  in  French,  to  express  various  feelings.  It  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  to  use  the  name  of  the  deity  in  interjections,  or  paren- 
thetically to  express  surprise  or  even  profound  interest  in  Ger- 
man. Such  invocation  of  the  deity  is  not  at  all  irreverent  or 
sacrilegious,  but  an  accepted,  idiomatic  form  of  expression.  A 
translator  cannot  translate  these  exclamations  literally,  when 
they  merely  indicate  surprise.  He  must  tone  down  the  force  of 
the  language  in  order  to  render  the  foreign  expression  correctly. 
To  translate:36 

“Jesus,  was  soll  ich  nur  davon  denken?”  (p.  124). 

“Christ!  what  am  I to  think!”  (p.  28). 
or 

“O  Jesis,  Jcsis,  Friebe!”  (p.  155). 

“Oh,  Jesus!  Jesus!  Friebe!”  (p.  94). 

is  making  the  original  expression  far  too  forceful  and  expressive 
in  English. 

Profanity  is  used  also  to  express  surprise  in  German,  but 
not  with  the  same  degree  of  vulgarity  as  the  literal  translation 
would  imply  in  English.  Such  translations  as : 

“damned,  lousy  hedgehog!”37  (p.  291). 


**  Cf.  Coming  of  Peace,  by  Janet  Achurch  and  C.  E.  Wheeler. 
"Cf.  Und  Pippa  Tanzt,  translated  by  Mary  Harned. 
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for 

“verdammter  Lausigel!”  (p.  104). 
or 

“Pfui  Deiwel!89  (p.  7).  tr.  “Phew!  the  devil!”  (p.  2). 

show  that  the  translators  have  failed  to  grasp  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  exclamation  in  the  original.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ludwig  Lewisohn’s  translations  display  a profound  apprecia- 
tion of  the  real  significance  and  weight  of  exclamations  in  the 
original.  The  substitutions  for  the  foreign  expression  are  at 
times  singularly  appropriate  and  well  chosen.  In  his  rendition 
of  Vor  Sonnenaufgang,  he  substitutes  for 

“Himmeldunnerschlag  ja!”  (p.  49). 

“Well,  well,  I’ll  be ” (p.  64). 

“Dukterluder !”  (p.  55). 

“You  son  of  a !”  (p.  73). 

or  in  Rose  Bernd: 

“In  Dreideibelsnamen.”  (p.  398). 

“Confound  it  all!”  (p.  203). 

But  the  name  of  the  deity  is  frequently  also  used  in  exclama- 
tions expressing  horror  or  fright.  In  this  case  a literal  transla- 
tion is  the  only  correct  one.  Thus  it  is  perfectly  correct  to  trans- 
late : 

“O,  mein  Gott!”39  (p.  79).  by  “my  God!”  (p.  76). 
in  this  particular  instance,  while  it  is  just  as  wrong  to  render: 

“Mein  Gott,  da  ist  er  ja!”-10  (p.  79). 

“My  God!  there  he  really  is!”  (p.  77). 

A translator  must  therefore  exercise  great  care  to  determine 
the  exact  manner  in  which  an  exclamation  is  used  in  the  original, 
before  attempting  to  translate  it.  For  one  who  is  equally  familiar 
with  both  languages  it  is  simply  a question  of  feeling,  and  in- 


"Cf.  Johonnisfcuer,  translated  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  H.  C.  Porter. 
™Cf.  Magda,  translated  by  E.  A.  Winslow. 

* Cf.  Fritzchen,  translated  by  Archibald  Alexander. 
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volves  no  difficulties.  But  a translator  whose  dictionary  becomes 
his  Bible  would  do  well  to  lx.*ar  the  above  principle  in  mind. 

4 

Play  on  Words. — Another  problem  confronting  a trans- 
lator of  modern  naturalistic  drama  is  the  rendition  of  puns  or 
play  on  words.  Here  again  it  is  a question  of  finding  a suitable 
substitute.  A twofold  possibility  suggests  itself.  A translator 
may  either  imitate  the  sound  of  the  words  in  the  original  and 
sacrifice  the  sense  or  meaning,  or  vice  versa,  he  may  reproduce 
the  meaning,  and  thus  destroy  the  real  nature  of  the  play  on 
words.  The  ideal  method,  to  be  sure,  would  be  to  imitate  both 
the  sound  and  meaning,  but  this  the  translator  is  seldom  able  to 
do.  Ludwig  Lewishohn  substitutes  for  the  paronomasial  expres- 
sion in  Vor  Sonnenaufgang: 

“Sie  hatte  nur  noch  einen  einzigen,  langen  Zahn — da 
sollte  es  immer  heissen;  Tröste,  tröste  mein  Volk!  und  es 
kam  immer  heraus:  ’röste,  ’röste  mein  Volk!“  (p.  ioi). 

“she  had  only  one  long  tooth  left — then  .she  was  sup- 
posed to  sing:  ‘Trouble  yourselves  not,  my  people!' — and  it 
always  sounded  like : “Rouble,  ’rouble  yourselves  not  my 
people!’  “ (p.  138). 

The  meaning  of  the  words  has  been  lost  in  this  English 
rendition.  Leonard  Bloomfield,  translating  the  same  passage, 
is  more  successful,  for  he  not  only  imitates  the  peculiarity  aris- 
ing from  the  inability  to  pronounce  the  dental,  but  also  attaches 
a definite  meaning  to  the  words: 

“she  had  only  one,  solitary,  long  tooth — and  she  tried 
to  sing:  Tn  the  Lord  put  I my  trust’  and  it  always  sounded 
like  ‘In  the  Lord  put  I my  rust!’  ’’  (p.  295). 

The  confusion  of  “Ort“  and  “Wort”  by  Krüger,  who  is 
hard  of  hearing,  in  Der  Biberpelz  is  reproduced  by  Ludwig 
Lewisohn,  who  uses  a similar  misunderstanding  of  “place”  and 
“face.” 

Wehr.  “Sind  die  Eltern  am  Ort?“ 

Krüger.  “Was  für  ein  Wort?“  (p.  486). 

is  translated: 
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“Do  her  parents  live  in  this  place?”  (p.  432). 

“I’m  not  concerned  with  her  face.”  (p.  433). 

Charles  John  Horne  makes  no  attempt  to  imitate  the  pun, 
but  simply  translates : 

“Do  they  live  in  the  district?” 

“What’s  that  you  say?”  (p.  11,  II). 

The  harping  on  the  word  “Langeweile”  in  Hauptmann’s 
Elga  (p.  238)  is  consciously  avoided  by  Edith  Terry  and  Mary 
Harned  in  their  English  renditions  when  they  substitute  a variety 
of  words  such  as  “ennui,”  “bored,”  etc.,  and  thus  destroy  the 
linguistic  peculiarity  of  the  original.  This  is  all  the  more  deplor- 
able since  the  word  tedious  in  its  various  grammatical  forms  may 
be  employed  as  noun,  adjective  or  adverb  in  English. 

At  times  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  transfer  a pun  from 
one  language  into  another.  In  such  a case  a translator  should 
endeavor  to  reproduce  the  meaning  as  nearly  as  possible.  This 
is  done,  for  instance,  in  the  translation  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn  of 
the  following  paronomasia  found  in  Fuhrmann  Hcnschel- 

“Wees  Gott,  sagt  a immer,  der  Siebenhaar!  Wahr- 
haftch,  ich  hab  in  den  Manne  mehr  Haare  gefunden  wie 
biossich  sieben.”  (p.  52). 

“Lord  knows,  he  says,  there's  more  tricks  to  that  man 
than  a few.”  (p.  85). 

Marion  Redlich’s  translation  of  the  same  passage  is  too 
strong  and  expressive : 

“That  Sielxmhaar  isn’t  worth  the  powder  to  blow 
him  up ” (p.  82). 

Forms  of  Address. — A characteristic  of  German,  which  no 
longer  exists  in  English  as  a means  of  distinguishing  familiar 
and  polite  or  formal  address  is  the  use  of  du  and  Sie  in  their 
various  cases.  The  question  of  Duzfreundschaft,  i.  e.,  ad- 
dressing a person  familiarly  by  the  first  name  as  a mark  of  more 
intimacy  and  friendliness  is  frequently  found  in  the  prose  dra- 
mas of  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann.  It  is  employed  to  desig- 
nate more  closely  the  relationship  existing  between  two  charac- 
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ters.  The  various  attempts  to  designate  such  relationship  by 
English  translators  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  citations: 
Roy  Temple  House,  in  his  rendition  of  Das  Friedensfest , 
translates : 

“.  . . wollt  ihr  mich  nicht  du  nennen?”  (p.  1 1 5 ) . 

“Won’t  you  drop  the  Frau.”  (p.  340). 

while  Janet  Achurch  and  C.  E.  Wheeler  translate  the  same 
passage : 

. . shan’t  we  drop  all  these  formalities?  Mayn’t 
I call  you  Augusta?”  (p.  9). 

Both  of  these  translations  convey  the  meaning  of  the  orig- 
inal equally  well.  On  the  other  hand  the  expression: 

. . seit  heute  duzen  wir  uns  sogar.”  (p.  135). 

is  omitted  in  translation  by  Roy  Temple  House,  while  Janet 
Achurch  and  C.  E.  Wheeler  quite  ingeniously  translate: 

“we’re  sworn  friends  already.”  (p.  52). 

The  translation  of 

“zu  dem  kennt  ich  ‘Du’  sagen.”  (p.  65). 
by  Marion  Redlich : 

“I  can  call  him  by  his  first  name.”41  (p.  99). 

conveys  the  meaning  more  accurately  than  the  rendition  of  the 
same  statement  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn : 

“I  could  say  most  anythin’  to  him!”  (p.  103). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  translator  overcomes  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  following  statement  from  Rose  Bernd  quite  cleverly: 

“Was  meinst  du?  Was  meinen  Sie,  wollt  ich  sagen?” 
(p.  400). 

“What  do  you  mean,  Rosie?  I should  say  Miss 
Bernd.”  (p.  206). 

In  the  conversation  between  Magda  and  Max,  in  Suder- 


41  Cf.  Fuhrmann  llenschel. 
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mann’s  Heimat,  the  question  of  Dnsfrcundschaft  also  occurs. 
Charles  E.  A.  Winslow  has  quite  successfully  reproduced  the 
original.  Thus  he  translates: 

“haben  wir  uns  damals  nicht  geduzt?“  (p.  112). 

“We  were  great  friends,  were  we  not?“  (p.  109). 
or 

“Wie  soll  ich  Ihnen  danken,  teuerste  Cousine?“  (p. 
114). 

“Dir,  mein  süsser  Vetter,  dir,  dir,  dir!“ 

“How  shall  I thank  you,  my  dear  Miss “ (p.  1 12). 

“Magda,  my  dear  cousin,  Magda!” 

although  the  force  of  the  repetition  in  the  original  is  somewhat 
weakened  in  the  translation. 

Again  the  same  translator  renders : 

“ich  kann  mich  an  das  trauliche  ‘Du’  noch  nicht  wieder 
gewöhnen.”  (p.  120). 

“I  can  hardly  accustom  myself  again  to  the  affectionate 
terms.”  (p.  117). 

The  above  illustrations  show  how  various  translators  have 
solved  the  problem  of  rendering  the  German  du  and  Sie  when 
used  to  designate  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  indi- 
viduals. To  omit  such  expressions  entirely  from  a translation 
is  more  detrimental  to  an  exact  understanding  than  to  interpret 
even  somewhat  freely.  “To  call  each  other  by  the  first  name,“ 
“to  drop  formalities,“  or  “to  be  close  friends,”  frequently  con- 
veys exactly  what  is  implied  in  the  German  “duzen.” 

Biblical  Allusions. — Numerous  biblical  allusions  and  ref- 
erences are  to  be  found  in  the  prose  dramas  of  Hauptmann  and 
Sudermann.  To  render  these  by  present-day  colloquial  expres- 
sions is  certainly  a sad  reflection  on  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
on  the  part  of  the  English  reader,  and  surely  not  conducive  to 
an  understanding  of  foreign  usage  and  manner  of  discourse.  A 
literal  translation  of  such  references  appears  to  be  the  only 
logical  one.  Still  some  translators  prefer  to  interpret  these  allu- 
sions. In  Rose  Bernd,  Ludwig  Lewisohn  renders : 
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“Sodom  and  Gomorra  dahier!”  (p.  417). 

“All  the  evil  on  earth  seems  broken  loose  here!”  (p. 
238). 

“De  Rotte  Kora  lebt  immer  noch!”  (p.  137). 

“But  the  powers  of  evil  is  strong!”  (p.  299). 

or  his  version  of  Die  Ratten: 

“die  vor  neunundneunzig  Gerechten  geht,”  (p.  154). 

“who  is  yet  above  the  righteous,”  (p.  466). 

Rather  than  to  destroy  the  biblical  reference,  it  would  seem 
far  better  to  retain  it,  and  if  the  translator  thinks  it  is  unintel- 
ligible to  the  English  reader,  to  explain  it  in  a footnote. 

Most  translators  substitute  for  biblical  quotations  in  the 
dramas  of  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann  the  corresponding  quota- 
tion from  the  English  Bible.  Such  instances  as:42 

“Lasset  die  Kindlein  zu  mir  kommen.”  (p.  77). 

“Let  the  little  children  come  unto  Me.”  (p.  184). 

are  rare  and  certainly  not  to  be  imitated. 

Foreign  Expressions  in  the  Original. — Foreign  expres- 
sions in  the  original  may  serve  various  purposes.  In  the  first  place 
they  may  be  intended  to  connote  the  intellectual  status  of  an  in- 
dividual. In  such  a case  they  ought  to  be  left  untranslated.  Sec- 
ondly, they  may  be  used  to  designate  the  nationality  of  a char- 
acter, and  of  course  should  also  remain  as  in  the  original. 
Thirdly,  they  may  be  employed  to  display  the  pedantry  or  erudi- 
tion of  a character,  perhaps  even  producing  a humorous  effect, 
and  again  they  should  not  be  translated.  Most  translators  adhere 
to  these  principles.  But  in  her  translation  of  Und  Pippa  Tanzt, 
Mary  Harned  translates  the  Italian  employed  by  Tagliazoni  into 
English.  Consequently  the  identity  of  the  character  is  de- 
stroyed. He  is  no  longer  the  foreigner  who  is  almost  ignorant 
of  the  language  spoken  by  those  about  him. 

The  Italian  in  the  original  is  just  as  unfamiliar  to  the  aver- 
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age  German  as  to  the  English  reader.  And  besides  it  is  an  in- 
justice to  the  author  of  the  original,  whose  knowledge  of  a for- 
eign language  can  certainly  not  be  appreciated  by  a reader  of  the 
translation  unless  the  foreign  words  are  retained.  Sarah  Tracy 
Barrows,  translating  the  same  drama,  is  careful  to  retain  all 
the  foreigtiisms  found  in  the  original. 

Folklore. — Again,  the  broad  cultural  qualities  of  a foreign 
work,  which  manifest  themselves  in  references  to  folklore,  popu- 
lar superstitions  and  mythology,  should  be  retained  in  transla- 
tion, and  not  interpreted  or  emendated  by  using  present-day 
phraseology.  Mary  Morison  43  translates : 

“O  du  Fennigmandl,  halt  ock  du  deine  Fresse.  Deine 
Mutter  mag  sich  woll  ei  a Neumonden  beim  Besenreit’n  am 
Luzifer  versehn  hab’n,  dass  aso  a Teu’vel  aus  dir  gewor’n 
is.”  (p.  305)- 

“You  shut  up,  you  Jack-in-the-box.  Your  mother  must 
have  gone  dancing  once  too  often  with  Satan  to  have  got 
such  a devil  for  a son.”  (p.  15). 

This  rendition  reproduces  the  meaning  exactly,  but  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  popular  Folklore  in  the  original  has  been  sacri- 
ficed. 

In  his  version  of  Die  Ratten,  Ludwig  Lewisohn  translates: 

“du  bist  eben  so’n  richtiger  Zerberus.”  (p.  137). 

“You’re  a regular  old  watch-dog,  eh?”  (p.  450). 

A reference  to  Cerberus  by  a character  like  John  is  just  as 
unusual  and  singular  in  the  original  as  it  would  be  in  transla- 
tion. And  as  far  as  understanding  the  allusion  is  concerned, 
does  not  the  average  high-school  student  know  the  verses  from 
Milton’s  L' Allegro? 

“Hence  loathed  Melancholy 
Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  Midnight  born.” 

There  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  altering  such  myth- 
ological references  of  the  original. 


Cf.  The  Weavers. 
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Quotations  From  Popular  Lyrics. — Numerous  popular 
ditties  and  Volkslied  strophes  are  to  be  found  in  the  prose  dramas 
of  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann.  When  set  to  the  original  mel- 
ody, they  must,  of  course,  either  be  rendered  in  the  meters  of 
the  original,  or  be  left  untranslated.  The  popular  Christmas 
carol,  “Ihr  Kinderlein  kommet,”  (p.  157  ff.)  in  Das  Friedetisfcst 
is  well  rendered  into  English,  by  Janet  Achurch  and  C.  E. 
Wheeler  (p.  ioiff).  The  translation  of  the  “Weaver’s  Song,” 
by  Mary  Morison,  on  the  other  hand,  lacks  much  of  the  force 
and  expressiveness  of  the  original  and  the  line  of  the  popular 
ditty : 

“Fuchs  du  hast  die  Gans ” (p.  371 ). 

is  absolutely  misconstrued  in  the  rendition : 

“The  fox  jumped  up — on  a moonlight ” (p.  127). 

Ludwig  Lewisohn  is  particularly  clever  in  rendering  the 
thought  of  numerous  popular  strophes  into  the  original  meters. 
Thus  he  translates:44 

“Du  bist  verrückt  mein  Kind,  du  must  nach  Berlin.” 

(p.  160). 

“You’re  a crazy  kid,  Berlin  is  your  home.”  (p.  493). 
or  in  Die  Ratten: 

“Deutschland,  Deutschland  über  alles,”  etc.  tp-  104). 

“Germany  our  highest  glory,”  etc.  (p.  419). 

The  interpretive  phrase  in  the  following  rendition  is  quite 
permissible  and  necessary  for  a complete  understanding  of  the 
original  :45 

“Wenn  das  wirklich  bestimmt  is  in  Gottes  Rat,”  (p. 

419). 

“If  this  thing  is  really  decreed  in  the  council  of  God, 

as  the  song  has  it ” (p.  241 ). 

Hilmar  R.  Baukhage,  in  translating  Die  Ehre,  leaves  Volks- 
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liedsirophes  like  “So  leben  wir”  (p.  114)  untranslated.  Although 
this  is  not  conducive  to  a full  appreciation  of  the  foreign  work 
on  the  part  of  the  English  reader,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  a free 
rendition,  in  which  the  life  of  the  original  is  destroyed.  Mary 
Harned  4,1  translates  the  first  verses  of  Eichendorflf's  famous 
lyric : 

“Wem  Gott  will  rechte  Gunst  erweisen,  den  schickt 
er ” (p.  113). 

“To  those  whom  God  wishes  to  show  great  favor,  he 
sends ” (p.  297), 

or  Edith  Wharton 47  renders  the  allusion  to  Goethe’s  ballad,  Der 
Fischer: 

“Halb  zieht  sie  ihn,  halb  sinkt  er  hin.“  (p.  67). 

“Willingly  or  unwillingly,”  (p.  71). 

These  illustrations  show  how  translators  have  treated  the 
metrical  citations  in  various  prose  dramas.  Even  though  much 
of  the  popular  significance  of  the  original  is  lost  by  reproducing 
it  in  an  unfamiliar  medium,  yet  this  loss  can  be  minimized  by 
rendering  the  thought  of  such  verses  into  the  original  meters. 

Setting  of  the  Drama. — A.  Local  Allusions. — Another 
consideration  which  a translator  must  bear  in  mind  is  the  local- 
ization or  setting  of  the  foreign  work.  He  may  either  retain  the 
setting  of  the  original  or  alter  it  so  as  to  make  it  more  familiar 
to  the  English  reader.  However,  the  real  cosmopolitan  value  of 
a translation  can  be  realized  only  by  retaining  the  original  set- 
ting. By  so  doing  one  people  is  made  familiar  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  another,  as  well  as  with  the  milieu  in  which 
these  people  live  and  move.  Hilmar  R.  Baukhage  adopts  this 
principle  admirably  in  his  rendition  of  Sudermann’s  Ehre.  Local 
references  such  as  “Lokal  Anzeiger"  (p.  10),  “Grünewald”  or 
“Treptow”  (p.  60),  he  leaves  untranslated,  but  explains  them  in 
footnotes.  On  the  other  hand,  «allusions  to  distinct  German  cus- 
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toms,  such  as  “second  lunch”  (p.  13),  are  translated  literally, 
but  explained  in  footnotes  also.  It  might  be  well  for  other 
translators  to  adopt  such  a method,  for  it  not  only  retains  the 
original  flavor,  but  also  makes  the  English  reader  acquainted 
with  foreign  customs  by  calling  attention  to  such  distinctive  char- 
acteristics. To  translate  these  distinctive  foreign  traits  literally 
obscures  the  meaning  for  the  English  reader.  For  instance,  the 
average  American  reader,  at  least,  will  fail  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  Mary  Morison’s  translation  in  Die  Weber: 

“einen  Bolzen  einlegend”  (p.  333). 

“Putting  a bolt  into  her  iron”  (p.  62). 

Much  more  successful  is  the  rendition  of  the  local  allusion 
in  Vor  Sonnenaufgang,  by  Leonard  Bloomfield: 

“Du  segelst  stark  auf  Bleichroder  zu.”  (p.  19). 

“You  are  headed  for  a fortune  as  big  as  Rothschild’s.” 

(p.  248). 

although  an  explanation  of  the  expression  in  the  original  ought 
to  accompany  such  a substitution. 

Ludwig  Lewisohn  is  rather  inconsistent  in  translating  local 
references.  In  his  version  of  Die  Ratten,  he  renders: 

“Linienstrasse”  (p.  124).  “Linien  street”  (p.  438). 
while  on  the  other  hand : 

“Uferstrasse,”  (p.  141)  is  translated  “Shore  street” 

(P-  454)* 

The  omission  of  distinctive  traits  from  a foreign  work  is 
surely  not  conducive  to  a complete  understanding  of  foreign 
manners  and  customs.  Still  Edith  Wharton,  in  her  effort  “to 
reproduce  Herr  Sudermann’s  meaning  more  closely  than  a literal 
translation  would  have  allowed”48  sees  fit  to  omit  such  direc- 
tions as:  “er  küsst  ihr  die  Hand”  (p.  19).  This  bit  of  etiquette 
could  surely  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  English  reader. 

B.  Monetary  Standards. — Again,  a flavor  of  the  foreign 
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setting  may  be  retained  in  translation  by  leaving  references  to 
monetary  standards  or  coins  untranslated.  The  principle  is  also 
observed  by  Hilmar  R.  Baukhage,  who  renders  the  expression  in 
Sudermann’s  Die  Ehre: 

“200  Mark.”  (p.  19).  “two  hundred  marks!”  (p.  18). 

Ludwig  Lewisohn,  on  the  other  hand,  reduces  the  German 
coinage  to  British  standards  in  a number  of  his  translations.49 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  an  American  translator  should 
employ  this  method.  Surely  a translation  would  not  lose  any 
of  its  literary  qualities  if  it  were  reproduced  in  a more  familiar 
atmosphere,  since  the  original  setting  is  destroyed  anyway.  It 
seems  rather  deplorable  that  American  writers  still  feel  inclined 
to  cater  to  the  British  rather  than  to  the  American  public,  in 
order  to  gain  greater  recognition  for  their  work.  For  an  Ameri- 
can translator  to  change  the  setting  from  one  unfamiliar  locality 
to  another  is  certainly  not  conducive  to  a full  and  just  apprecia- 
tion of  a foreign  literary  creation.  And  besides,  there  is  always 
the  danger  that  the  American  translator  will  be  inconsistent  in 
his  use  of  a British  English,  and  consequently  create  an  even 
more  unnatural  setting  for  his  translation. 

C.  Greetings  ami  Salutations. — Greetings  and  salutations, 
left  untranslated,  also  tend  to  preserve  a flavor  of  the  original 
atmosphere.  Still,  some  translators  prefer  to  render  them  into 
equivalent  English  salutations.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  rather 
strange  that  a translator  should  render  the  so  frequently  recur- 
ring ‘‘Auf  Wiedersehen”  in  the  dramas  of  Hauptmann  and  Su- 
dermann  by  the  French  “Au  revoir,”  even  though  the  latter  ex- 
pression is  felt  as  English.  If  a foreign  tinge  is  to  be  given  to 
the  translation,  why  not  retain  the  original  expression?  Charles 
E.  A.  Winslow,  for  example,  translates  :50 

“Auf  Wiedersehn,  meine  Damen!”  (p.  113). 

“Au  revoir,  ladies,  au  revoir!”  (p.  110). 


Cf.  Vor  Sonnenaufgang,  Fuhrmann  Henschcl,  Die  Ratten,  etc. 
Cf.  Magda. 
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as  is  also  done  by  a number  of  other  translators.  In  the  rendi- 
tion of  Das  Glück  ini  Winkel,  by  William  Ellory  Leonard,  the 
original  salutations  are  retained,  while  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  in 
Vor  Sonnenaufgang  very  ingeniously  translates : 

“Also  Wiedersehen!”  (p.  22). 

“See  you  later.”  (p.  24). 

and  in  Rose  Bernd: 

“Auf  Wiedersehn!”  (p.  382).  “Another  time  then,” 
(p.  170). 

D.  Names. — Furthermore,  a decidedly  exotic  touch  is  given 
to  a translation  by  leaving  Christian  names  and  pet-names,  em- 
ployed familiarly  or  endearingly,  untranslated.  But  at  times 
the  same  form  of  such  names  occurs  in  both  languages,  yet  con- 
veys quite  a different  impression  in  one  than  it  does  in  the  other. 
The  “Willy”  in  the  English  renditions  of  Das  Friedensfest,  by 
Roy  Temple  House,  and  also  by  Janet  Achurch  and  C.  E. 
Wheeler,  sounds  much  more  effeminate  than  the  “Willy”  in  Ger- 
man. “Will”  or  “Bill”  would  be  a far  more  appropriate  trans- 
lation in  this  instance.  Consequently,  the  translator  must  not 
employ  the  same  form  of  the  name,  unless  similar  impressions 
are  conveyed  by  it  in  both  languages. 

E.  Titles. — Lastly,  titles  and  forms  of  address,  left  un- 
translated, give  a distinct  foreign  stamp  to  a translation,  and 
help  to  localize  it  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  This  principle  is 
observed  by  those  translators  who  aim  at  giving  a foreign  tone 
to  their  renditions,  while  others  translate  such  titles  and  thus 
make  the  rank  and  social  status  of  the  characters  more  familiar 
to  the  English  reader.  How  completely  the  localization  of  the 
original  may  be  destroyed  in  a translation  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  manuscript  rendition  of  Sudermann’s  Der  gute  Ruf,  by  Mar- 
garet Holz  and  Olga  Marz. 

For  example,  “eine  englische  Erzieherin,”  (p.  5),  becomes: 
“a  French  governess,”  (p.  2). 

“Geh.  Kommerzienrats”  (p.  7).  “multimillionaire” 

(p.  2). 
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“30,000  Mark“  (p.  8).  “$30,000”  (p.  2). 

“wenn  ich — aus  England  kam,”  (p.  9). 

“and  I returned  from  boarding-school,”  (p.  3). 

“Duisburg”  (p.  13).  “Pittsburg”  (p.  5). 

“Zoo”  (p.  18).  “Bronx  Park”  (p.  7). 

“Kaviarbrötchen”  (p.  49).  “lettuce  sandwich”  (p.  19). 

“Goethe”  (p.  80).  “Shakespeare”  (p.  32). 

Although  the  text  of  the  original  is  carefully  rendered  into 
English,  the  foreign  atmosphere  is  completely  eliminated  by 
changing  the  localization  of  the  original.  What  possible  cosmo- 
politan or  utilitarian  influence  can  be  exercised  by  such  a transla- 
tion? An  “adaptation”  would  be  a more  appropriate  term  to 
apply  to  such  a rendition. 

Certain  distinct  or  characteristic  expressions  in  all  lan- 
guages are  absolutely  untranslatable.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Ger- 
man “Gesundheit”  or  “Gesegnete  Mahlzeit”  and  the  like  ought 
to  be  retained  in  the  original  form  by  a translator,  and  explained 
as  a distinct  foreign  usage,  rather  than  be  omitted  entirely.  Only 
by  explaining  such  foreign  customs  will  a translator  be  instru- 
mental in  broadening  the  intellectual  horizon  of  his  readers,  not 
by  omitting  them  from  his  translation  entirely. 

All  of  the  foregoing  considerations  must  be  borne  in  mind 
by  a translator  who  would  successfully  reproduce  the  thought  and 
spirit  of  the  modern  German  prose  drama.  Even  though  there 
may  be  diversity  of  opinion  on  some  of  these  principles,  as  there 
undoubtedly  is,  it  must  be  conceded  that  an  examination  of  the 
translations  referred  to  above  has  revealed  the  fact  that  many 
translators  have  failed  to  realize  the  real  nature  of  the  problems 
confronting  them. 
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III.  CONCLUSION. 

Sonic  of  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  foregoing  chapter 
may  seem  quite  self-evident.  As  a matter  of  fact  they  arc. 
Still  the  illustrations  have  served  to  show  that  many  translators 
have  failed  to  take  cognizance  of  them.  As  a result  frequent  in- 
justice has  been  done  to  the  thought  and  spirit  of  the  prose  dra- 
mas of  two  of  Germany’s  most  prominent  contemporary  dra- 
matists. Might  one  not  be  tempted  to  believe  that  less  meritori- 
ous authors  have  been  equally  defrauded  by  their  English  trans- 
lators? And  yet  there  are  several  hundred  English  renditions 
of  modern  German  dramas  on  the  lx>ok  market  today.81  Little 
do  the  English  reading  public  realize  that  they  are  being  de- 
ceived, that  they  are  not  given  an  exact  reproduction  of  a for- 
eign work.  With  the  interest  in  the  legitimate  drama  reviving 
more  and  more  in  America,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reader  who 
is  hampered  by  linguistic  barriers  will  have  access  to  all  that  is 
good  and  wholesome  in  the  foreign  drama.  This  can  be  given 
him  only  in  faithful,  accurate  translations,  and  not  in  versions 
which  at  times  distort  the  foreign  work  beyond  recognition.  A 
more  rigorous  censorship  inaugurated  by  various  publishers  of 
translations  would  be  a decided  step  toward  reclaiming  transla- 
tion as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  The  words  of  Karl  Federn  may  be  ap- 
plied to  English  as  well  as  to  German  translators : “Wenn  es  in 
Deutschland,  so  wie  es  dort  ein  Reichsgesundheitsamt  für  die  phy- 
sische Hygiene  gibt,  eines  für  die  geistige  gäbe,  dann  müssten  seil» 
viele  Übersetzer  und  so  manche  Verleger  wegen  Verfälschung 
geistiger  Nahrungsmittel  hinter  Schloss  und  Riegel  sitzen.  Es  soll 
indessen  zugegeben  werden,  dass  es  keine  Verbrechen,  sondern 
nur  Vergehen  sind,  dass  mehr  grobe  Fahrlässigkeit  und  nicht 
böse  Absicht  in  den  einzelnen  Fällen  vorliegt.  Und  dieser  Auf- 
satz hat  vor  allem  den  Zweck,  demjenigen,  der  in  guter  Absicht 
an  die  Übersetzung  eines  Kunstwerkes  geht,  vor  Augen  zu  rufen, 
wie  sehr  er  sein  können  zu  prüfen  hat  und  welch  grosse  Verant- 


“ Cf.  Bibliography  of  English  renditions  of  Modern  German  Dramas,  in 
German  American  Annals,  N.  S.,  Vol.  15,  p.  3 ff. 
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wortung,  er  sowohl  dem  Publikum,  als  dem  Werk  selbst  gegen- 
über auf  sich  nimmt,  was  für  ein  hässliches  und  barbarisches  Be- 
ginnen es  ist,  das,  was  ein  anderer  schön  hergestellt  hat,  zu  ver- 
unstalten.”52 

Classification. — Judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  prin- 
ciples enumerated  and  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  the 
work  of  various  English  translators  of  the  prose  dramas  of 
Hauptmann  and  Sudermann  may  now  be  roughly  classified. 

In  his  rendition  of  Sudermann’s  Ehre,  Hilmar  R.  Baukhage 
not  only  interprets  the  thought  of  the  foreign  work  quite  faith- 
fully, but  also  gives  the  English  reader  a comprehensive  and  ac- 
curate reproduction  of  the  stylistic  and  linguistic  peculiarities 
of  the  original.  As  a translation  in  the  established  sense  of  the 
word,  this  version  merits  high  praise. 

Leonard  Bloomfield’s  rendition  of  Hauptmann’s  Vor  Son- 
nenaufgang also  ranks  high  as  a translation,  for  it  conveys  to 
the  English  reader  the  real  flavor  of  the  original  atmosphere. 
The  language  is  well  suited  to  the  type  of  character  portrayed  in 
the  drama.  Equally  meritorious  is  the  very  able  translation  of 
Und  Pippa  Tanzt,  by  Sarah  Tracy  Barrows,  although  at  times 
the  translator  is  somewhat  too  pedantic  in  her  choice  of  words, 
and  fails  to  observe  the  real  psychological  significance  and 
weight  of  the  original  expression. 

The  various  translations  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn  are  exceed- 
ingly scholarly  and  clever.  Yet  they  too  frequently  reflect  the 
conscious  effort  of  the  translator,  and  consequently  lack  that 
spontaneous,  natural  expression  which  appears  to  be  the  very 
essence  of  the  language  of  Hauptmann.  The  translator  is  more 
poet  than  psychologist,  as  is  shown  by  his  frequent  recourse  to 
mellifluous,  poetic  expressions  which  appeal  to  the  reader’s 
aesthetic  sense,  yet  fail  to  produce  the  same  mental  reaction  as 
do  the  simple,  colloquial  expressions  in  the  original. 

William  Ellory  Leonard's  translation  of  Sudermann’s  Das 
Glück  im  Winkel,  is  literal  almost  to  excess,  yet  bears  every  ear- 
mark of  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  idiomatic  intricacies 


"Cf.  Essays  zur  Vergleichenden  Literaturgeschichte,  p.  26  f. 
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of  both  languages  on  the  part  of  the  translator.  Rarely  does  the 
translator  fail  to  catch  the  real  significance  of  the  original  ex- 
pressions, and  the  few  deviations  to  be  noted  must  be  ascribed 
to  carelessness  rather  than  to  lack  of  ability. 

The  English  rendition  of  Sudertnann’s  Johannes,  by  Bea- 
trice Marshall,  admirably  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  original,  as 
exemplified  by  the  linguistic  and  stylistic  characteristics  of 
Sudermann’s  drama,  although  the  thought  is  at  times  badly  dis- 
torted. From  the  standpoint  of  a translation  the  work  is  there- 
fore faulty  and  would  profit  considerably  by  a careful  revision. 

Mary  Morison’s  version  of  Die  Weber  displays  a little  too 
much  feminine  delicacy  in  its  language.  The  rough,  uncouth 
and  often  obscene  expressions  in  the  original  are  considerably 
toned  down  by  the  translator.  As  a result  the  translation  fails 
to  reproduce  the  full  force  and  vigor  of  Hauptmann’s  language. 
Yet  Miss  Morison  shows  an  intimate  knowledge  and  profound 
appreciation  of  the  original  in  her  translation. 

Charles  Henry  Meitzer,  in  translating  Hauptmann’s  Han- 
nele  allows  himself  a little  too  much  freedom  with  the  original 
text,  and  consequently  his  work  at  times  is  rather  a free  rendi- 
tion than  a translation.  Still  it  has  admirably  caught  and  repro- 
duced the  spirit  of  Hauptmann’s  dream  poem.  William  Archer 
is  more  faithful  to  the  thought  of  the  original,  and  therefore  his 
version  of  Hannele  must  be  ranked  considerably  higher  as  a 
translation  than  the  version  by  Meitzer. 

A number  of  the  English  translations  of  Hauptmann’s  and 
Sudermann’s  prose  dramas  bv  female  translators  are  marked  by 
a very  keen  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  distinctive  charac- 
teristics in  the  original  work.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
translations  of  Sudermann’s  Rosen,  by  Grace  Frank,  and  Johan- 
nisfeucr,  by  Grace  E.  Polk,  even  though  at  times  the  thought  of 
the  original  has  been  sadly  misconstrued  by  the  translators.  A 
thorough  revision  would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  these  works 
as  translations. 

As  one  proceeds  further  down  the  list  of  translators  of 
Hauptmann’s  and  Sudermann’s  prose  dramas  and  examines  into 
their  work,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  they  have  relied  too 
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much  upon  their  dictionary,  and  as  a result  the  deviations  from 
the  original  become  more  and  more  striking  and  numerous,  be- 
cause the  lexicon  translations  often  fail  to  give  the  full  or  exact 
significance  of  the  words  in  the  original.  The  version  of  Haupt- 
mann’s Das  Friedensfest,  by  Roy  Temple  House,  has  already 
been  subjected  to  one  careful  revision,03  and  might  bear  a second 
revision  if  it  is  to  give  a complete  transcript  of  the  thought  of 
Hauptmann’s  drama.  Similarly,  the  translation  of  the  same 
drama  by  Janet  Achurch  and  C.  E.  Wheeler  frequently  misrep- 
resents the  original,  and  as  a result  cannot  l)e  considered  a good 
translation  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

The  work  of  Mary  Hamed  amply  makes  up  in  quantity  for 
all  it  lacks  in  quality.  This  prolific  translator  has  undoubtedly 
done  a great  deal  to  make  the  modern  German  drama  accessible 
to  the  English  reading  public.  Her  interpretations  are  fairly 
accurate,  as  long  as  the  expression  in  the  original  is  simple  and 
colloquial.  But  they  fail  utterly  to  reflect  even  remotely  the  idi- 
omatic niceties  and  dialectal  peculiarities  of  the  original  work. 
At  best  they  arc  but  conscientious  efforts  to  give  to  the  English 
reader  the  thought  expressed  in  a number  of  modern  German 
dramas.  As  translations  they  cannot  be  ranked  very  high,  for 
they  not  only  frequently  misinterpret  the  thought,  but  show  a 
decided  lack  of  appreciation  for  the  essential  characteristics  of 
various  modern  German  dramas. 

Edith  Wharton’s  rendition  of  Sudermann’s  Es  lebe  das  Le- 
ben is  a lean  and  somewhat  denuded  reproduction  of  the  origi- 
nal. Too  much  “ballast”  has  been  thrown  over  by  the  trans- 
lator, and  frequently,  therefore,  the  mere  outline  of  the  thought 
remains,  where  the  original  is  clothed  in  figurative  and  colorful 
language. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  only  a very  mediocre  version  of 
Sudermann’s  Heimat  is  to  be  found  on  the  English  book  market 
today.  Of  the  various  English  versions  of  this  popular  drama 
the  only  accessible  one  is  that  by  Charles  Edward  Amory  Wins- 
low. And  this  version  contains  so  many  glaring  misinterpreta- 

**Cf.  Works  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Vol.  Ill,  Introduction,  Ed.  by 
Ludwig  Lewisohn. 
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tions  th«it  only  a very  thorough  revision  can  possibly  make  it 
valuable  as  a translation.  In  its  present  form  the  English  reader 
can  obtain  but  a very  inadequate  idea  of  the  real  significance  of 
Sudermann’s  drama. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  in  what  respect  G.  S.  Bryan’s  ver- 
sion of  Hannclc  might  be  considered  a possible  improvement 
upon  the  renditions  of  either  William  Archer  or  Charles  Henry 
Meitzer.  Not  only  are  the  metrical  passages  abridged,  but  the 
translation  also  contains  many  awkward  expressions  resulting 
from  a too  close  adherence  to  the  syntactical  structure  of  the 
original  sentences.  Furthermore,  many  misinterpretations  of 
idiomatic  expressions  are  also  to  lx?  noted  in  this  very  mediocre 
translation. 

An  even  less  faithful  translation  is  the  version  of  Suder- 
mann’s Johannisfeuer,  by  Charlotte  and  H.  C.  Porter.  The 
translators  allow  themselves  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  the  origi- 
nal and  display  a gross  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. Such  a translation  as  St.  John's  Fire  can  give  only  a 
very  distorted  notion  of  Sudermann’s  meaning  to  the  English 
reader. 

But  the  stage  of  the  ridiculous  in  translation  is  not  reached 
until  one  compares  Archibald  Alexander’s  version  of  Suder- 
mann’s Morituri,  and  Marion  A.  Redlich’s  rendition  of  Haupt- 
mann’s Das  Friedensfest,  with  their  originals.  Some  of  the 
misinterpretations  of  the  thought  to  be  noted  in  these  versions 
produce  a decidedly  humorous  effect,  and  might  lx;  used  as  a 
source  of  supply  for  the  comic  section  of  some  current  periodi- 
cals. To  publish  such  translations  is  an  unpardonable  sin,  for 
they  are  certainly  a gross  injustice  to  the  authors  of  the  original. 

Of  the  various  manuscript  translations  of  the  prose  dramas 
of  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  version  of  Sudermann’s  Schmettcrlingsschlacht  is  the 
most  accurate,  although  at  times  the  translator  fails  to  grasp  the 
real  significance  of  highly  idiomatic  expressions.  A conscientious 
effort  is  made  to  adapt  the  language  to  the  nature  of  the  various 
characters,  and  the  labor  of  translation  is  nowhere  apparent. 
With  but  slight  revision  this  rendition  would  rank  with  the  best 
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English  versions  of  any  of  the  prose  dramas  of  Hauptmann  and 
Sudermann. 

Charles  John  Horne’s  version  of  Hauptmann’s  Der  Biber- 
pelz displays  ignorance  of  German  dialect,  but  reproduces  the 
spirit  of  the  original  quite  faithfully  by  employing  a highly  col- 
loquial, and  even  vernacular  English  well  adopted  to  the  nature 
of  the  characters  portrayed  in  the  drama.  But  the  thought  is 
often  distorted  beyond  recognition. 

The  real  cosmopolitan  value  of  the  English  version  of 
Sudermann’s  Der  gute  Ruf,  by  Margaret  Holz  and  Olga  Marz, 
is  destroyed  when  the  translators  see  fit  to  substitute  American 
customs  and  manners  for  all  the  local  allusions  and  foreign  char- 
acteristics of  the  original  and  to  change  the  localization  from 
Berlin  to  New  York.  Otherwise  the  thought  of  the  foreign 
work  is  quite  accurately  reproduced  in  good,  colloquial  English. 
But  in  reality  the  work  is  rather  an  adaptation  than  a transla- 
tion, in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word. 

Nelly  Margaret  Baumann  and  Gertrude  Parker  Dingee  fail 
to  reproduce  the  spirit  of  Sudermann’s  Johannes,  by  resorting  to 
all  sorts  of  platitudes  and  at  times  almost  trite  expressions  to 
translate  the  simple  but  dignified  formal  Biblical  language  of  the 
original.  This  translation  well  serves  to  illustrate  the  impor- 
tance of  reproducing  the  linguistic  characteristics,  the  tone  qual- 
ity of  the  words  in  the  original,  in  order  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion created  by  the  language  of  the  foreign  work. 

Edith  Terry’s  translation  of  Hauptmann’s  Elga  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly accurate  rendition,  but  unfortunately  shows  many 
traces  of  laborious  effort  and  resultant  un-English  expressions. 
It  lacks  the  grace  and  ease  of  the  original,  and  shows  a decided 
limitation  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  translator. 

The  English  text  of  Hauptmann’s  Griselda,  by  Alice  Kau- 
ser,  is  a stage  version,  devoid  of  all  literary  merit  and  worthless 
for  the  reading  public  as  a translation.  With  its  countless  ab- 
breviations, misprints  and  ungrammatical  English  expressions  it 
is  not  fit  to  be  read.64 


The  English  versions  of  Johannisfcuer  by  Femandu  Eliscu  and  by 
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Such  is  the  nature  of  the  general  impressions  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  work  of  various  translators  of  the  prose  dramas  of 
Hauptmann  and  Sudermann  when  compared  with  the  original 
and  judged  by  the  standards  here  adopted.  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  high-water  mark  of  translation  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
If  this  study  has  succeeded  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  reading 
public  to  the  fact  that  they  have  often  and  grieviously  been  sinned 
against  by  many  of  our  present-day  translators,  that  they  have 
been  deceived  and  the  authors  of  the  original  have  been  de- 
frauded and  misrepresented  in  many  ways,  certain  results  may 
be  forthcoming  which  will  create  a more  critical  attitude  toward 
translations  in  the  future  than  has  existed  in  the  past. 

As  yet  American  critics  and  reviewers  have  done  very  little 
to  elevate  the  art  of  translation.  “Selten  findet  man  auch  in  ein- 
gehendem Besprechungen  eine  wirkliche  Nachprüfung  der  ei- 
gentlichen übersetzungsarbeit.  So  ist  der  Wilkür  Tor  und  Tür  ge- 
öffnet.’'5. Usually  reviewers  discuss  in  a general  statement  or  two 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  a translation,  and  then  ex- 
pend the  force  of  their  supercharged  vocabulary  upon  a eulogy 
or  condemnation  of  the  original.  Such  criticism  can  never  pro- 
duce results  other  than  fill  the  coffers  of  the  publishers.  Unfor- 
tunately the  “art  of  translation”  is  being  too  much  commercial- 
ized. “Mehr  geschickt  und  taktvoll  ausgeübte  Kontrolle  wäre 
für  den  deutsch-englischen  Übersetzungsmarkt  ein  Segen,  für 
Amerika  wie  für  Deutschland,  so  weit  es  amerikanische  Literatur 
kennt  und  aufnimmt.”56 

Only  by  such  supervision  and  criticism  can  the  book  market 
be  purged  of  the  many  products  of  inefficiency  which  are  now 
being  circulated  as  bona  fide  translations, — and  the  art  of  trans- 
lation be  elevated  to  its  proper  sphere  among  the  accepted  fine 
arts. 


Charles  Swickard,  respectively,  are  free  adaptations  rather  than  translations, 
and  consequently  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  discussion.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  prose  passages  of  Hauptmann’s  Hannele,  by  Mary  L.  Safford, 
as  well  as  the  various  other  versions  of  Sudermann’s  Heimat  were  inac- 
cessible to  the  writer. 

**  A.  Busse,  Deutsch-englische  Übersetzungen  auf  dem  amerikanischen 
Büchermarkt,  Literarisches  Echo,  p.  1552. 

“Cf.  ibid,  p.  1552. 
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MATHILDE  FRANZISKA  GIESLER-ANNEKE : “MEMOI- 
REN EINER  FRAU  AUS  DEM  BADISH-PFÄLZI- 
SCHEN  FELDZUG,”  AND  A SKETCH  OF  HER 
CAREER. 


The  histories  of  the  German  element  in  the  United  States 
have  done  but  scant  justice  to  the  career  and  personality  of 
Mathilde  Franziska  Anneke,  undoubtedly  the  most  heroic  figure 
among  the  many  noble  types  of  German  womanhood  who  have 
come  to  this  country,  and  whose  achievements  have  so  largely 
remained  unrecorded.  The  founder  of  radical  journals,  she  did 
not  have  the  genius  for  business  which  distinguished  Anna  Behr 
Ottendorfer  and  allowed  the  latter  to  follow  the  bent  of  her  heart 
in  founding  institutions  of  charity;  she  did  not  command  the 
social  prestige  of  the  talented  Therese  v.  Jakob  Robinson  (Talvj ), 
or  Marie  Hansen  Taylor  (wife  of  Bayard  Taylor),  whom 
she  equalled  or  surpassed  in  literary  ability,  and  resembled  in 
their  devotion  to  husband  and  children.  But  Madam  Anneke, 
as  she  was  generally  called  in  this  country,  was  above  all  others 
the  champion  of  human  liberty,  social,  political,  and  intellectual, 
and  was  surpassed  by  neither  man  nor  woman  of  her  generation 
in  her  ardent  and  fearless  advocacy  of  freedom  and  justice. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  legislature  of  every  state  and, 
in  fact,  every  home  throughout  the  country  is  concerned  with  the 
question  of  equal  political  rights  for  women,  it  is  fitting  to  call 
to  memory  the  career  of  Mathilde  Giesler-Anneke,  for  she 

(73) 
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belonged  to  a small  group  of  pioneers  in  the  woman’s  suffrage 
movement  at  its  very  beginnings,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Susan  B.  Anthony  mentions  her  repeatedly  as  her  faith- 
ful colleague,  who  always  untiringly  responded  to  the  call,  year 
after  year,  in  the  unequal  struggle  for  woman’s  rights,  and  even 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Mathilde  Anneke  recalled  the 
services  of  her  co-worker.  This  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Inter- 
national Woman’s  Congress,  held  in  Berlin  in  the  summer  of 
1904,  when  the  venerable  suffrage  leader  spoke  to  the  astonished 
German  delegates  of  the  commanding  figure  of  Madam  Anneke, 
the  Westphalian  woman,  “almost  six  feet  high,”  who  in  the  ear- 
lier decades  braved  with  her  the  violence  of  popular  prejudice 
and  shared  the  initial  successes.  In  the  pages  of  the  “History  of 
Woman’s  Suffrage,”1  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  work  of 
Madam  Anneke,  the  “German  lady,  of  majestic  presence  and 
liberal  culture.”  She  usually  spoke  in  the  German  language, 
because  she  had  greater  freedom  and  power  of  expression  in 
her  native  tongue.  In  the  first  woman’s  rights  convention,  held 
in  New  York  City  in  September,  1863,  her  remarks  were  trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Rose,  but  only  through  the  heroic  appeal  of  Wen- 
dell Phillips  could  a hearing  be  gained  for  her.2  Whether  her 
personality  aroused  curiosity,  or  sympathy  was  stirred  by  Wen- 
dell Phillips’  reference  to  her  part  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  1849,  the  noisy  crowd  restrained  itself  long  enough  for 
her  to  make  a brief  speech,  a part  of  which  was  as  follows : 

“Before  I came  here,  I knew  the  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion of  kings;  I felt  it  in  my  own  person,  and  friends  and 
country ; when  I came  here,  I expected  to  find  that  freedom 
which  is  denied  us  at  home.  Our  sisters  in  Germany  have 
long  desired  freedom,  but  there  the  desire  is  suppressed  as 


“'History  of  Woman’s  Suffrage,”  Vols.  I-II.  Edited  by  Eliz.  Cady  Stan- 
ton, Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Mathilda  J.  Gage.  Volume  IV,  by  S.  B.  Anthony 
and  Ida  Husted. 

*This  first  stormy  meeting  was  finally  forced  to  adjourn  by  the  mob-like 
behavior  of  the  vast  audience.  Very  few  speakers  gained  as  much  of  a hear- 
ing as  Madam  Anneke.  When  Wendell  Phillips  was  suppressed  shortly  after, 
he  cried  out:  "Go  on  with  your  hisses;  geese  have  hissed  before  now;  if  it 
be  your  pleasure  to  argue  this  question  for  us  by  proving  that  the  men  here, 
at  least,  are  not  fit  for  exercising  political  rights.” 
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well  in  man  as  woman.  There  is  no  freedom  there,  even 
to  claim  human  rights.  Here  they  expect  to  find  freedom 
of  speech;  here,  for  if  we  cannot  claim  it  here,  where  should 
we  go  for  it?  Here,  at  least,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  express 
our  opinions  on  all  subjects;  and  yet,  it  would  appear,  there 
is  no  freedom  even  here  to  claim  human  rights,  although 
the  only  hope  in  our  country  for  freedom  of  speech  and 
action,  is  directed  to  this  country  for  illustration  and  ex- 
ample. That  freedom  I claim.  The  women  of  my  country 
look  to  this  for  encouragement  and  sympathy,  and  they, 
also,  sympathize  with  this  cause.  We  hope  it  will  go  on 
and  prosper ; and  many  hearts  across  the  ocean  in  Germany 
are  beating  in  unison  with  those  here.” 

Madam  Anneke’s  method  of  argumentation  appears  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  following  extract  from  a subsequent  address, 
delivered  in  1869: 3 

“That  which  you  cannot  longer  suppress  in  woman — 
that  which  is  free  above  all  things — that  which  is  pre- 
eminently important  to  all  mankind,  and  must  have  free 
play  in  every  mind, — is  the  natural  thirst  for  scientific  knowl- 
edge,— that  fountain  of  all  peacefully  progressing  ameli- 
oration of  human  history.  This  longing,  this  effort  of  rea- 
son seeking  knowledge  of  itself,  of  ideas,  conclusions,  and 
all  higher  things,  has,  as  far  as  historical  remembrance  goes 
back,  never  been  so  violently  suppressed  in  any  human  being 
as  in  woman.  But  so  far  from  its  having  been  extinguished 
in  her,  it  has  under  the  influence  of  this  enlightened  century 
become  a gigantic  flame,  which  shines  most  brightly  under 
the  protection  of  the  star-spangled  banner.  There  does  not 
exist  a man-made  doctrine,  fabricated  expressly  for  us,  and 
which  we  must  learn  by  heart,  that  shall  henceforth  be  our 
law.  Nor  shall  the  authority  of  old  traditions  be  a stan- 
dard for  us — be  this  authority  called  Veda,  Talmud,  Koran, 
or  Bible.  No.  Reason,  which  we  recognize  as  our  highest 
and  only  law-giver,  commands  us  to  be  free.  We  have  rec- 
ognized our  duty — we  have  heard  the  rustling  of  the  golden 
wings  of  our  guardian  angel — we  are  inspired  for  the  work. 
We  are  no  longer  in  the  beginning  of  history — that  age 
which  was  a constant  struggle  with  nature,  misery,  ignor- 


* Supra,  Vol.  II,  pp.  393-394- 
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ance,  helplessness,  and  every  kind  of  bondage.  The  moral 
idea  of  the  state  struggles  for  that  fulfillment  in  which 
all  individuals  shall  be  brought  into  a union  which  shall 
augment  a million  fold  both  its  individual  and  collective 
forces.  Therefore,  don’t  exclude  woman,  don’t  exclude  the 
whole  half  of  the  human  family.  Receive  us — begin  the 
work  in  which  a new  era  shall  dawn.  In  all  great  events 
we  find  that  woman  has  a guiding  hand — let  us  stay  near 
you  now,  when  humanity  is  concerned.  Man  has  the  spirit 
of  truth,  but  woman  alone  has  passion  for  it.  All  creations 
need  love — let  us,  therefore,  celebrate  a union,  from  which 
shall  spring  the  morning  of  freedom  for  humanity.  Give 
us  our  rights  in  the  state.  Honor  us  as  your  equals,  and 
allow  us  to  use  the  rights  which  belong  to  us,  and  which 
reason  commands  us  to  use.  Whether  it  be  prudent  to  en- 
franchise woman,  is  not  the  question — only  whether  it  be 
right.  What  is  positively  right,  must  be  prudent,  must  be 
wise,  and  must,  finally,  be  useful.  . . 

As  this  extract  shows,  Madam  Anneke  made  an  appeal  not 
only  for  equal  suffrage  rights,  but  for  the  higher  education  of 
women.  With  this  principle  in  view  she  founded  a school  for 
young  ladies  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  which  had  a memorable 
influence  far  beyond  the  community  in  which  it  was  located. 

A champion  of  social  and  intellectual  liberty  in  her  adopted 
country,  she  had  been  in  her  fatherland  a revolutionist  in  the 
cause  of  political  freedom.  Mathilde  Franziska  Anneke,  daugh- 
ter of  councillor  Karl  Giesler,  was  born  April  3,  1817,  on  the 
estate  of  her  grandfather  at  Lerchenhausen,  near  Blankenstein, 
in  Westphalia.  She  had  the  advantage  of  spending  her  youth  amid 
beautiful  natural  surroundings  and  living  much  out  of  doors. 
She  was  brought  up  a devout  Catholic,  and  dutifully  allowed 
her  native  spirit  of  inquiry  to  be  constrained  by  her  faith.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  she  was  married  to  a nobleman  named  v. 
Tabouillot,  but  the  marriage  proved  a very  unhappy  one,  and 
was  dissolved  before  the  end  of  a year.  The  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  her  daughter  for  the  first  time  brought  her  to 
a realization  of  the  injustice  of  certain  then  existing  man-made 
laws,  and  of  the  necessity  of  fighting  for  human  rights.  Still  she 
found  consolation  for  a time  in  the  teachings  of  her  church,  and 
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gave  evidence  of  her  firm  religious  faith  in  the  prayer-books 
which  she  published:  “Des  Christen  freudiger  Aufblick  zum 

himmlischen  Vater,”  and  a second  one,  which  was  warmly 
endorsed  by  the  Bishop  of  Münster,  called  “Der  Meister  ist  da 
und  rufet  dich,”  with  the  subtitle  that  well  describes  the  purpose 
of  the  book,  “Ein  vollständiges  Gebet-  und  Erbauungsbuch  für 
die  katholische  Frauenwelt.”  Other  literary  efforts  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded these,  a collection  of  her  own  writings  in  prose  and  verse, 
called  “Heimatgruss,”  containing  also  a selection  of  poems  of 
love  and  liberty  from  poets  as  Petrarca,  Byron,  Kathinka  Schück- 
ing,  Levin  Schücking,  Freiligrath,  Lenau,  and  others. 

In  1842  appeared  the  “Damenalmanach,”  with  contributions 
from  contemporaries,  and  three  years  later  a story,  “Michelan- 
gelo,” under  the  influence  of  Alex.  Dumas.  In  1846  appeared 
“Produkte  der  roten  Erde,”  a collection  of  the  writings  of  West- 
phalians as  Freiligrath  and  Droste-Hiilshoff,  among  them  two 
contributions  of  her  own  pen:  “Wilhelm  Kaulbach,”  and  “Eine 
Reise  im  Mai  1843.”  Her  most  ambitious  work  of  this  period 
was  the  drama  in  verse  completed  in  1844,  entitled  “Oithono, 
oder  die  Tempelweihe.”  Oithono  is  an  architect,  who  has  con- 
structed a wonderful  temple.  A rival  undermines  the  structure, 
and  even  Oithono  begins  to  become  doubtful  of  his  own  skill. 
He  goes  into  banishment,  where  a youthful  basketmaker  cares 
for  the  helpless  stranger.  With  her  he  returns,  when  the  mali- 
cious intrigues  of  the  rival  are  revealed  and  the  temple  is  saved 
in  time.  But  the  close  is  tragic,  Oithono  dies  at  the  feet  of  the 
princess  Mechthilde,  who  had  once  inspired  the  hero  to  his  great 
work.  The  drama  was  successfully  performed  a number  of 
times;  first  at  Münster,  by  the  troupe  of  the  prince  of  Lippe- 
Detmold.  In  1882  the  play  was  performed  in  Milwaukee,  in 
honor  of  the  author.  A translation  into  English  was  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  actor,  Charles  Fechter,  but  it  was  never 
staged,  owing  to  his  early  retirement. 

In  this  play  there  was  noticeable  a change  in  the  inner  life 
of  its  author.  Oithono  has  become  a doubter,  an  inquirer.  Sim- 
ilarly the  author  was  beset  with  doubts  on  religious  and  social 
questions.  There  was  no  lukewarmness  or  half-way  repose  in 
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the  character  of  Mathilde  Giesler,  and  the  devout  believer  rapidly 
changed  to  the  radical  free-thinker.  On  the  great  social  ques- 
tion of  woman’s  position,  her  independence  of  judgment  was  dis- 
closed in  the  essay,  “Das  Weib  im  Konflikt  mit  den  sozialen  Ver- 
hältnissen,” a bold  venture  at  that  time,  exposing  its  author  to 
ridicule  and  scorn.  A period  of  free-thinking  was  dawning, 
soon  to  be  directed  toward  political  affairs.  The  revolution  of 
1848  drew  near,  following  the  disappointment  felt  at  the  atti- 
tude of  Frederick  William  IV.  In  1847  Mathilde  Giesler  had 
become  the  wife  of  the  young  Prussian  artillery  officer  Fritz 
Anneke,  whose  outspoken  liberal  views  had  got  him  into  difficul- 
ties and  caused  his  dismissal  from  the  service.  Their  union  was 
a happy  one,  and  they  established  themselves  at  first  in  Cologne, 
where  Karl  Marx  established  the  “Neue  Rheinische  Zeitung,”  and 
revolutionary  spirits  gathered  from  far  and  near.  At  the  Anneke 
home  the  poet  Freiligrath  was  a constant  guest,  and  Gottschalk, 
Willich,  Beust,  Emma  Herwegh  and  others  were  frequently  seen. 
Frau  Anneke  founded  the  “Neue  Kölnische  Zeitung”  and 
edited  it  in  the  interests  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  soon  sup- 
pressed. In  the  meantime  Anneke  was  implicated  in  a trial  for 
treason,  together  with  Gottschalk  and  Willich,4  and  was  con- 
fined in  prison  for  eleven  months.  Frau  Anneke  founded  a 
woman’s  journal,  “Frauenzeitung,”  advocating  equal  rights,  and 
the  widening  of  woman’s  sphere  of  work,  one  of  the  earliest  at- 
tempts of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the  woman’s  equal  rights 
movement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  “Frauenzeitung”  was 
also  suppressed,  but  a few  years  afterwards  was  revived  by  the 
editor,  in  the  United  States  ( 1852). 

The  revolutionary  epoch,  particularly  as  seen  by  Frau  An- 
neke, is  described  in  detail  in  her  “Memoirs,”  which  are  re- 
printed in  the  succeeding  pages.5  Fritz  Anneke  assisted  in  or- 
ganizing the  artillery  forces  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  and  re- 


4VVilIich  came  to  the  United  States,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Civil 
War.  Cf.  Kaufmann,  W. : “Die  Deutschen  im  amerikanischen  Bürgerkriege” 
(ign),  pp.  472-475. 

‘I  am  indebted  for  a typewritten  copy  of  the  “Memoiren  einer  Frau  aus 
dem  badtsch-pfalzischen  Feldzuge”  to  the  surviving  son  and  daughter  of  Ma- 
thilde Giesler-Anneke,  Mr.  Percy  S.  Anneke,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Mrs. 
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treated  with  the  latter  into  Baden.  His  wife  followed  him  into 
the  field  and  served  under  him  as  a mounted  orderly  (Ordon- 
nanz) to  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Colonel  Anneke  was  in  com- 
mand at  the  battle  of  Ubstatt,  near  Karlsruhe,  having  four  can- 
nons and  1200  men  in  his  charge,  and  made  a brave  defense. 
Driven  back  upon  Rastatt,  Anneke  was  appointed  inspector  of 
the  war  materials  of  the  fortress.  He  fled  with  his  wife  before 
the  surrender  of  Rastatt,  escaping  in  time  over  the  Swiss  border, 
and  then  by  way  of  France  to  America. 

The  “Memoiren  einer  Frau  aus  dem  badisch-pfälzischen 
Feldzüge“  were  printed  in  a limited  number  of  copies  for  private 
circulation  by  the  press  of  Fritz  Anneke  in  Newark  in  1853,  and 
were  once  reprinted  in  the  early  seventies  by  the  “Westliche 
Post,“  under  the  editorship  of  Preetorius.  They  are,  however, 
practically  inaccessible,  and  their  historical  interest  justifies  their 
being  again  brought  to  light.  The  war  pictures  are  vividly 
sketched,  and  between  the  lines  we  can  easily  discover  the  causes 
of  the  failure  of  the  campaign  in  the  lack  of  organization  and 
other  equally  serious  faults.  The  “Memoiren  einer  Frau”  are  a 
valuable  companion-piece  to  the  description  by  Carl  Schurz  of 
the  campaign  in  Baden  of  1849,  contained  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  Memoirs.6 

The  Annekes  arrived  in  the  United  States  toward  the  end 
of  the  fateful  year  of  1849.  They  first  lived  in  Milwaukee, 
where  Madam  Anneke,  as  early  as  1850,  appeared  as  a very  suc- 


Hertha  Anneke  Sanne,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  They  have  kindly  permitted  the 
"Memoirs’’  to  be  republished,  observing  that  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  “Memoirs”  were  originally  intended  only  for  circulation  among  a few 
friends,  and  that  they  describe  personal  observations  only.  Mrs.  Anneke 
Sanne  is  in  possession  of  the  literary  legacy,  in  large  part  unpublished,  of  her 
distinguished  mother.  I wish  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  both  Mrs. 
Anneke-Sanne  and  Mr.  Percy  Anneke  also  for  their  putting  into  my  hands 
valuable  biographical  materials  and  giving  full  answers  to  my  numerous 
questions,  aiding  me  greatly  in  the  preparation  of  this  sketch. 

‘The  passages  in  the  Memoirs  of  Carl  Schurz,  that  contain  references  to 
Colonel  Anneke  are  contained  in  Volume  I,  pages  115,  171,  179,  188,  191,  196- 
1 p7,  203,  239,  240.  Carl  Schurz  served  in  the  same  artillery  regiment  with 
Colonel  Anneke,  as  his  aide-de-camp.  A glowing  tribute  to  Madam  Anneke 
is  found  on  page  197:  "In  the  appreciation  of  this  (the  romantic  aspect  of  the 
night-march)  I found  sympathetic  response  with  the  wife  of  my  chief,  Ma- 
thilde Franciska  Anneke,  a young  woman  of  noble  character,  beauty,  vivacity, 
and  fiery  patriotism,  who  accompanied  her  husband  on  this  march.” 
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cessful  speaker  before  large  audiences,  addressing  them  on  the 
subject  of  the  Revolution,  or  at  other  times  on  literary  subjects. 
The  “Deutsche  Frauenzeitung,”  revived  in  Milwaukee  in  1852, 
she  soon  took  to  New  York,  and  then  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where 
her  husband  founded  and  published  the  “Newarker  Zeitung.”7 
Her  subscribers  at  the  period  are  said  to  have  reached  the  num- 
ber of  two  thousand.  After  the  suffrage  meeting  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, in  New  York  City,  in  September,  1853,  Madam  Annekc 
made  many  trips  throughout  the  country  in  the  cause  of  woman’s 
rights,  and  was  one  of  the  most  noted  speakers,  sought  for 
wherever  the  German  population  was  large. 

From  1860-1865  she  was  in  Switzerland,  accompanied  by 
her  literary  friend  Mary  Booth,  who  translated  into  English 
many  of  the  poems  of  Mathilde  Anneke.  The  latter  was  not 
idle,  for  in  1863  she  published  in  Jena  “Das  Geisterhaus  in  New 
York,”  and  in  the  same  period  wrote  “Die  gebrochenen  Ketten,” 
“Als  der  Grossvater  die  Grossmutter  nahm,”  and  “Uhland  in 
Texas.”  She  was  also  a contributor  to  the  “Belletristisches  Jour- 
nal” (N.  Y.),  and  to  the  “Illinois  Staatszeitung,”  and  her  letters 
were  very  well  received  on  this  side. 

She  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1865,  and  then  began 
her  last  period  of  activity,  not  in  the  least  less  useful.  She 
founded  an  academy  for  young  ladies,  in  Milwaukee,  which  she 
continued  till  her  death  in  1884.  The  following  paragraph  was 
written  by  one  of  the  students  of  the  school,  while  it  was  still  in 
existence : 

“In  1866,  shortly  after  her  return  from  Switzerland, 
Madam  M.  F.  Anneke  together  with  a highly  educated  peda- 
gogical lady,  Caecilie  Kapp,  who  had  accompanied  her 
abroad,  founded  a young  ladies’  academy,  having  been  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  many  people  in  Milwaukee.  This  acad- 


. Colonel^  Fritz  Anneke  took  part  in  the  Civil  War,  as  colonel  of  artillery 
in  McClellans  staff,  subsequently  colonel  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Wisconsin  Regi- 
ment. He  had  difficulties  with  certain  of  his  superior  officers,  whose  incom- 
petence he  exposed  and  whose  revengeful  spirit  finally  brought  about  his 
dismissal  from  the  service.  (See  Kaufmann,  supra,  pp.  478-479.)  Anneke’s 
correspondence  with  the  “Augsburger  Allgemeine  Zeitung”  on  certain  battles 
. . ? Cml  War  is  noteworthy.  He  died  in  Chicago  in  1872,  after  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
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emy  has  since  been  called  the  Milwaukee  Toechter  Institut. 
About  a year  after  the  founding  of  the  school,  Miss  Kapp 
accepted  a call  to  teach  in  Vassar  College,  and  Mrs.  Anneke, 
laying  aside  her  literary  labors,  continued  the  institute  un- 
der many  difficulties,  and  has  ever  since  devoted  herself  to 
educating  her  own  sex.  The  academy  is  conducted  in  quite 
a free  religious  way,  and  educates  not  only  pupils  from  Mil- 
waukee, but  also  young  ladies  from  distant  states.  Her 
school  maintains  a high  standard  among  educational  insti- 
tutions of  its  kind,  pupils  being  instructed  in  all  the  im- 
portant branches  in  the  English,  German  and  French  lan- 
guages. The  greatest  number  of  pupils  has  been  fifty,  and 
the  teachers  employed  are  experienced  educators.” 

Undoubtedly  Madam  Anneke  taught  more  by  example  than 
by  precept,  more  through  the  inspiration  of  her  personality  than 
her  learning,  and  impressed  the  deep  lessons  of  life  out  of  her 
own  rich  experience.  Her  last  score  of  years  she  spent  in  the 
school-room,  devoting  herself  more  than  ever  to  the  elevation  of 
women,  a fitting  close  to  an  heroic  and  eminently  useful  life.8 

The  reprinting  of  the  fascinating  “Memoiren,”  which  follow 
here,  it  is  hoped  will  arouse  interest  in  other  of  the  published  and 
unpublished  works  of  Mathilde  Giesler-Anneke. 

A.  B.  Faust. 


* Biographical  sources  not  already  named  are  the  following : C.  H.  Boppe, 
“Lebensbild.”  Mathilde  Franciska  Anneke.  “Freidenker,”  Milwaukee,  1885. 
Wilh.  Hense-Jcnscn  und  Ernst  Brunckcn,  “Wisconsins  Deutsch-Amerikaner,” 
Milwaukee,  1900-1902;  2 Vols.  Sehern,  “Deutsch- Amerikanisches  Conversa- 
tions-Lexikon,”  Bd.  1.  Regina  Ruben,  “Mathilde  Franziska  Anneke.  die  erste 
grosse  deutsche  Verfechterin  des  Frauenrechts,”  Hamburg  (R.  Ruben). 
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MEMOIREN  EINER  FRAU  AUS  DEM  BADISCH- 
PFÄLZISCHEN FELDZUGE. 

[The  Orthography  of  the  Original  Has  Not  Been  Changed. — Ed.] 


Von  Mathilde  Franziska  Anneke. 


Was  wird  nicht  Alles  erzählt  worden  sein  über  den  kurzen 
unglücklichen  Feldzug  in  Baden  und  der  Pfalz!  Was  werdet  Ihr 
in  der  gemüthlichen  Ruhe  der  deutschen  Heimath  nicht  Alles 
gläubig  entgegen  genommen  haben?  Die  “ruhmwürdigen  Siege 
des  preussischen  Kriegsheeres”  und  die  Feigheit  der  zerlumpten 
Insurgentenbanden”  sind  ohne  Zweifel  stehender  Refrain  der 
Bulletins  gewesen,  die  zu  Euch  frank  und  frei  Eingang  fanden, 
während  wir  Euch  keine  Botschaft  entsenden  konnten,  mit  der 
reinen,  der  ehrlichen  Wahrheit. 

Es  sind  viele  Männer  in  den  zersprengten  Schaaren  uns  noch 
geblieben,  die  den  Beruf  und  die  Mittel  haben,  nachträglich  un- 
sere Gegner  Lügen  zu  strafen  und  wenigstens  für  die  Tafel  Klie’s 
zeitig  genug  den  Beitrag  der  Wahrheit  zu  liefern.  Ich  kann 
keine  Kriegsgeschichte  schreiben,  ich  kann  auch  nicht  einmal  eine 
vollständige  Darlegung  dieser  unglücklichen  Volkserhebung  in 
den  zwei  lieblichsten  Ländern  deutscher  Erde,  machen.  Ich  kann 
nur  das  erzählen,  was  ich  selbst  gesehen  und  erlebt  habe.  Ich 
muss  es  aus  dem  Gedächtnis  niederschreiben. — Ich  habe  unter 
Trommelwirbel  und  Geschützendonner  oftmals  die  sich  drängen- 
den Ereignisse  auf  diesem  Kriegszuge  in  Tageblättern  aufge- 
zeichnet, ich  wusste  aber,  dass  ich  eben  so  wenig  imstande  war, 
sie,  ein  Vermächtnis  für  meine  Freunde,  aufzubewahren,  als 
jener  strandende  Schiffer,  der  sterbend  sein  Pergament  in  der 
Flasche  den  Wellen  übergab,  die  es  an  die  heimathlichen  Ufer 
bringen  sollten. 

Auf  unserer  Flucht  vor  der  feindlichen  Übermacht  unserer 
Landsleute,  der  Preussen,  haben  wir  nichts  gerettet,  als  unser 
nacktes  Dasein.  Soeben  den  Fuss  auf  ein  sicheres  Eiland  ge- 
setzt, sende  ich  nun  aus  der  idyllischen  Ruhe  unserer  Zufluchts- 
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Stätte,  die  wir  an  dem  reizenden  Gestade  der  111,  unweit  Strass- 
burg bei  gastlichen  Landleuten  gefunden  haben,  Botschaft  zu 
Euch  in  die  mir  verschlossene  Heimath  hinüber.  Vielleicht  kehrt 
dereinst  die  Taube  der  Liebe  aus  den  befreundeten  Landen  mit 
dem  Ölzweig  des  Friedens  zurück,  und  winkt  “der  Heimath 
•wieder  entgegen Vielleicht  aber  auch  deutet  ihr  flüchtiger  Flü- 
gelschlag meerwärts,  den  Palmenhainen  Africas,  oder  den  Wäl- 
dern Amerikas  zu ! . . . 

Dann  lebe  wohl,  armes  Vaterland,  das  seine  verblendeten 
Söhne  gedungen  hat,  die  eigenen  Brüder  von  dem  Heimatheerde 
zu  treiben,  jene  Brüder,  die  den  schönsten  Traum  ihrer  Seele  auf 
unseren  blutigen  Feldern  ausgehaucht  haben,  oder  jene,  die  dem 
Morgen  seiner  Erfüllungen  ebenso  hoffnungsreich  als  beherzt 
und  todesmuthig  wieder  entgegen  gehen.  Dann  lebe  wohl,  armes 
Vaterland,  was  sich  in  seiner  Verblendung  brüstet  mit  dem  ge- 
feierten Triumpf  seiner  Lüge,  mit  dem  schmachvollen  Sieg  seiner 
gedungenen  Schergen  und  Henkersknechte,  dessen  Leidenschaf- 
ten Dich  aussaugen  werden  bis  auf  den  letzten  Blutstropfen,  bis 
auf  den  Schweiss  Deines  ehrlichen  Antlitzes,  den  Du  bei  der  qual- 
vollen Arbeit  Deiner  fleissigen  Hände  vergossen  hast,  vergossen 
für  Deine  Peiniger  nur,  für  Deine  Fürsten  und  Tyrannen  nur. 

Lebe  wohl,  mein  Vaterland,  bis  Dir  endlich  die  Augen  auf- 
gehen werden,  sei  es  vor  Hunger  und  Erstarrung,  ja  selbst  in 
Mitten  Deiner  üppigsten  Fluren  und  Triften  vor  Hunger,  von 
dem  die  Redlichsten  Deiner  Kinder  Dich  erretten  gewollt  I 

Viele  von  Euch  im  fremden  wie  im  Heimathlande  werden 
mich  schmähen,  dass  ich,  ein  Weib,  dem  Kriegsrufe  gefolgt  zu 
sein  scheine.  Ihr  besonders,  Ihr  Frauen  daheim,  werdet  mit  äste- 
tischer  Gravität  sehr  viel  schönreden  über  das  was  ein  Weib  thun 
darf,  thun  soll.  Ich  habe  auch  das  einst  gethan,  bevor  ich  noch 
gewusst  habe,  was  ein  Weib  thun  muss  wenn  der  Augenblick  vor 
ihm  steht  und  ihm  gebietet.  Seid  milde,  Ihr  Frauen,  ich  appel- 
lire  an  Eure  schönste  Tugend,  seid  milde  und  richtet  nicht;  wis- 
set, nicht  der  Krieg  hat  mich  gerufen,  sondern  die  Liebe, — aber 
ich  gestehe  es  Euch — auch  der  Hass,  der  glühende,  im  Kampf 
des  Lebens  erzeugte  Hass  gegen  die  Tyrannen  und  Unterdrücker 
der  heiligen  Menschenrechte.  Mit  der  Liebe  bin  ich  dem  Manne 
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meines  Herzens  gefolgt,  dessen  kräftiger  Arm  dem  Kampf  der 
Rache  gegen  diese  Tyrannen  geweiht  ist.  Die  Liebe,  aber  auch 
die  Hoffnung,  wenigstens  auf  den  Anfang  eines  Sieges  über  die 
Unterdrücker  hat  mich  bei  heftigen  Anstrengungen  in  diesem 
kurzen  Feldzuge  gekräftigt;  sie  haben  meinen  Muth  belebt  in 
glücklich  bestandenen  Gefechten  der  Unsrigen;  sie  haben  aber 
auch  den  Schmerz  um  die  Verwüstung  unserer  Fluren,  auf  welche 
die  Freiheit  ihre  hoffnungsreiche  Saat  ausgeworfen  — den 
Schmerz  um  das  Blut,  das  manch’  tapferer  Brust  aus  tausend 
Wunden  hier  vergebens  entströmt  ist, — mich  doppelt  fühlen  und 
tragen  gelehrt. 

Wir  haben  Nichts  aus  diesem  Kampfe  gerettet,  als  für  un- 
sere grosse  und  heilige  Sache  eine  neue  Saat,  die  jedem  Blut- 
tropfen unserer  gefallenen  Helden  entspriesst.  Sie  wird  auf  ge- 
hen, noch  ehe  der  schimpfliche  Sieg  seinen  gleissnerischen  Glanz 
den  Mördern  der  jungen  Freiheit  verliehen  hat.  Geberdet  Euch, 
wie  Ihr  wollt;  mögt  Ihr  in  Eurer  Verworfenheit  immer  blut- 
dürstiger Eure  Orgien  feiern,  oder  auch  Weihrauch  streuen  über 
die  Gräber  unserer  Opfer,  in  heuchlerischer  Andacht  Eurer  fei- 
gen Schergenseelen. — Alles  gleich — der  Tag  des  Gerichts,  der 
Tag  der  Rache  bricht  wieder  an ! 


Ich  hatte  mich  von  meiner  Arbeit,  der  ich  mich  seit  Monaten 
mit  vieler  Anstrengung  unterzogen,  losgesagt,  um  frische  Luft 
zu  schöpfen.  Die  Schwierigkeiten,  unter  denen  ich  die  Redak- 
tion und  Herausgabe  der  “Neuen  Kölnischen  Zeitung”  fort- 
setzte, stiegen  von  Tag  zu  Tage;  die  Verfolgungen,  die  das 
Blatt  von  der  Kölnischen  Polizei  zu  erleiden  hatte,  vermehrten 
meine  Mühen  und  Sorgen,  und  die  Arbeit,  die  mir  allein  oblag, 
war  mit  meinem  besten  Willen  nicht  mehr  zu  bewältigen.  Ich 
lenkte  meine  Schritte  rheinaufwärts,  meinem  Gatten  nach,  den 
ich  vor  dem  Kampfe  in  der  Rheinpfalz  und  Baden  noch  einmal 
Wiedersehen  wollte. 

Von  Köln  aus  hatte  ich  die  Ehre,  hinter  dem  Prinzen  von 
Preussen  herzureisen.  Er  war  einige  Stunden  vor  unserer  Ab- 
fahrt, unter  einem  eclatanten  Gepfeife  der  lieben  Kölner  Stras- 
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senjugend  auf  “Exzellenz  Goethe”  durch  die  Brücke  geschlüpft. 
In  Mainz  hielten  bereits  bei  unserer  Ankunft  die  benachbarten 
Fürsten  unter  Vorsitz  der  Prinzen  ihren  Congress.  Was  sie  da- 
rin beschlossen  haben,  weiss  ich  nicht;  so  viel  habe  ich  gehört, 
dass  der  Prinz  noch  an  demselben  Tage  per  Achse  nach  Ingel- 
heim gefahren,  auf  welcher  Fahrt  er  von  einer  Kugel  begrüsst 
worden  ist,  die  aber  leider  nicht  ihn,  sondern  seinen  Kutscher  ge- 
troffen hat. 

Unter  sicherer  Obhut  war  ich  nach  Mainz  gelangt;  unter 
sicherer  Obhut  blieb  ich  die  Nacht  daselbst.  Früh  Morgens  am 
andern  Tage  ward  ich  an  Bord  des  niederländischen  Dampfers 
geleitet,  der  mich  nach  Mannheim  bringen  sollte.  Von  Seiten  des 
Schiffspersonals  wurde  mir  mit  einer  Aufmerksamkeit  begegnet, 
welche  mir,  die  ich  mich  völlig  unbekannt  glaubte,  auffalleti 
musste.  Als  wir  bei  Worms  anhielten,  wo  preussisches  Militär 
in  den  Schiffsräumen  nach  Waffen  und  nach  Leuten  ohne  Päs«e 
suchte,  trat  einer  von  den  Schiffsleuten  zu  mir  heran  und  sagte: 
“Bleiben  Sie  ruhig  hier, — Sie  haben  keinen  Pass; — ich  werde 
Ihnen  sagen  was  Sie  zu  thun  haben,  wenn  man  Miene  machen 
sollte,  auch  hier  nachzu fragen.” 

“Woher  wissen  Sie,  dass  ich  keinen  Pass  habe?”  entgegnete 
ich  meinem  unbekannten  Beschützer. 

“Als  ob  ich  nicht  wissen  sollte,  wer  Sie  sind ! antwortete  er 
mir  mit  einem  schlauen  Lächeln,  indem  er  sich  rasch  wieder  ent- 
fernte. 

Ohne  dass  mir  indess  einer  meiner  kriegerischen  Landsleute 
lästig  geworden  wäre,  setzte  sich  unser  Dampfer  wieder  in  Be- 
wegung, und  ich  dankte  dem  schützenden  Freunde  für  seine  Für- 
sorge. 

Die  Gesellschaft  auf  unserm  Schiffe  war  grossentheils  eng- 
lisch, und  zwar  ausnahmsweise  sehr  unterhaltend.  Eine  Familie, 
bestehend  aus  einem  Vater  mit  einer  Menge  wunderschöner,  ver- 
heirateter und  unverheirateter  Töchter,  mit  Söhnen,  Schwieger- 
söhnen, Nichten  und  Neffen,  machte  mit  solch’  liebenswürdigem 
Humor  ihre  Vergnügungsreise,  dass  sie  selbst  diejenigen  Passa- 
giere mit  ergötzen  konnten,  die  einen  grossen  Emst  in  der  Brust 
von  dannen  trugen.  Der  eigentliche  Zweck,  das  Vergnügen  die- 
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ser  englischen  Familie  bestand  darin,  nach  Mannheim  zu  gehen 
und,  “den  Krieg  zu  sehen,”  von  dem  sie  gehört  hatten,  dass  er  in 
diesen  Tagen  losbrechen  würde. 

Welche  Contraste  in  den  Herzen  der  Menschen!  Hier  eine 
bekümmerte  Mutter,  die  ihrem  einzigen  bereits  in  einem  Gefechte 
verwundeten  Sohn,  einem  Heidelberger  Studenten,  nachreiste, 
um  ihn  mit  ihrem  Segen  in  den  heiligen  Kampf  ziehen  zu  lassen. 
Hier  ich  selbst  mit  tausendfach  bekümmertem  Herzen,  einem 
Kampf  entgegen  sehend,  der  mich  um  all’  meine  Hoffnungen,  ja 
der  mich  um  all’  mein  Glück  bringen  konnte.  Dort  diese  Men- 
schen im  Vollgenuss  eines  üppigen  Lebens,  in  ewiger  Lust  und 
Harmlosigkeit,  nicht  Schmerz,  nicht  eignen  Mangel,  noch  Man- 
gel ihrer  Mitmenschen  kennend — unbetheiligt  an  diesem  Kampf, 
noch  an  dem  Kampf  unserer  Zeit,  dessen  Feldgeschrei  “Brod 
oder  Tod”  ist,  eilen  sie  leichtfertiger  Weise  zu  dem  Schauplatz, 
um  nichts  anderes  als — eine  Augenweide  zu  haben. 

Arme  Frauen  Ihr,  nicht  gewöhnt  an  die  Züge  des  Elends 
und  des  Hasses — wie  werdet  Ihr  sie  ertragen  können,  diese  Züge, 
wenn  sie  aus  den  Muskeln  des  bleichen  Proletarierantlitzes  zur 
krassesten  Verzweiflung,  zur  wild  schnaubenden  Wuth  heraus- 
getreten sind  ? 

Bleibet  daheim,  Ihr  zarten  Frauen,  denn  Ihr  wisset  nicht, 
worum  es  sich  hier  handelt  auf  diesem  furchtbar  ernsten  Kampf- 
platz. Bleibet  daheim,  oder  gehet  zuvor  in  die  Hütten  und  auf 
die  Gassen  und  höret  das  Wimmern  und  sehet  den  Hunger  und 
die  Noth  und  das  bleiche  Elend — dann  werdet  Ihr  inne,  wer 
jene  Kämpfer  dort  auf  dem  Schlachtplan  sind,  die  ihre  rothen 
Fahnen  zur  Sonne  empor  strecken  und  deren  Feldgeschrei  Euch 
durch  die  Seele  schauert: 

“Brod  oder  Tod.” 

Unser  Schiff  hielt  an:  wir  hatten  die  badische  Grenze  er- 
reicht. Kaum  eine  Schussweite  lagen  wir  von  dem  bewaldeten 
Rheinufer.  Hinter  einem  knorrigen  Eichstamm  trat  ein  kräfti- 
ger Mann  in  gewöhnlicher  Arbeitertracht,  mit  einem  weissen  Ca- 
labreserhut,  von  dem  eine  rothe  Feder  wehte,  hervor.  Er  hatte 
seine  Büchse,  ein  furchtbar  langes  Standrohr  auf  uns  angelegt, 
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während  ein  Unbewaffneter  als  Parlamentär  neben  ihm  stand 
und  aus  der  Entfernung  vom  Ufer  her  mit  dem  Capitän  unseres 
Schiffes  Unterhandlung  pflog  über  volksfeindliche  Elemente,  die 
sein  Schiff  etwa  mit  sich  führen  könne.  Im  Hintergründe  des 
Gebüsches  lag  eine  ansehnliche  Mannschaft  bewaffneter  Frei- 
schaaren  zur  Reserve.  Die  drohende  Stellung  des  Proletars  hatte 
auf  unsere  Damenwelt  einen  so  panischen  Schrecken  hervorge- 
bracht, dass  die  Schiffsräume  von  ihrem  Gekreische  erdröhnten; 
die  schon  so  bald  zaghaft  gewordenen  Frauen  liefen  sich  fast  über 
Haufen  und  eine  wollte  sich  gar  hinter  die  andere  verstecken,  um 
sich  vor  den  Kugeln,  die  möglichen  Falls  dem  schwarzen  Loch 
entlaufen  konnten,  zu  schützen.  Zum  Glück  kam  es  in  diesem, 
für  die  Engländerinnen  verzweifelten  Augenblick  zur  Beendigung 
der  Unterhandlung,  wir  hätten  sicherlich  sonst  noch  einige  Ohn- 
mächten, Nervenzuckungen  oder  dergleichen  zu  erleben  gehabt. 
Unser  Schiff  durfte  passiren  und  die  Maschine  setzte  sich  in  Be- 
wegung. 

Dies  war  aber  nur  für  eine  kurze  Strecke  noch, — sie  versagte 
ihre  Dienste  zur  Weiterfahrt,  indem  eine  Stange  brach  und  bevor 
diese  ersetzt,  und  wir  wieder  flott  werden  konnten,  vergingen 
etwa  zwei  Stunden. 

Dieser  Aufenthalt  mitten  im  Rhein,  war  Schuld,  dass  ich  die 
Abfahrt  des  Eisenbahnzuges  von  Ludwigshafen  nach  Kaisers- 
lautern verfehlte  und  genöthigt  wurde  meine  Ungeduld  zu  zügeln 
und  meine  Weiterreise  bis  zum  andern  Morgen  zu  verschieben. 
In  Ludwigshafen  wurde  ich  durch  die  Freundlichkeit  eines  Reise- 
genossen aus  Castell,  der  sich  der  obenerwähnten  traurigen  Mut- 
ter und  meiner  wie  ein  Vater  angenommen  hatte,  auf  die  Kom- 
mandatur  geführt.  Der  Kommandant  versah  mich,  nachdem  ich 
mich  ihm  hatte  zu  erkennen  gegeben,  mit  einem  Geleitpass,  der 
mich  dem  Schutze  sämmtlicher  Kommandos  in  der  Pfalz  em- 
pfahl. Mein  Freund  hatte  mich  inzwischen  auch  schon  in  einem 
Gasthofe  besonderer  Fürsorge  empfohlen.  Ich  danke  ihm  heute 
noch  für  seine  Güte.  Nach  einer  kleinen  Erholung  besah  ich 
mir  das  freundliche  und  zugleich  prächtig  erbaute  Ludwigshafen 
mit  seinen  duftenden  Blumengärten,  die  nach  wenigen  Tagen 
schon  so  verheert  und  verödet  sein  sollten  und  von  wo  aus  die 
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lodernde  Flammensäule  auf  steigen  und  weit  in  das  schöne  Land 
den  Anfang  des  losbrechenden  Kampfes  künden  musste.  . . . Ich 
ging  über  die  Brücke  von  Mannheim,  wo  eben  die  Blousenmän- 
ner  ihre  eifrigen  Kriegsübungen  hielten.  Wie  ganz  anders  hier 
die  Art  und  Weise  der  Belehrung  in  den  Handgriffen  an  den 
Waffen,  als  ich  sie  wohl  auf  den  Exerzierplätzen  in  dem  preussi- 
schen  Vaterlande  zu  hören  gewohnt  war!  Da  stand  ein  Haude- 
gen, bärtig,  martialisch  aussehend,  den  jungen  ungelehrigen  Krie- 
gern hundert  Mal  das  “Schultert’s  Gewehr!”  oder  “Schlagt  an!” 
vormachend  mit  einer  Geduld  und  Nachsicht  wie, — ja,  wie  ein 
preussischer  Unteroffizier,  wenn  ihm  von  seinem  armen  Rekruten 
eben  die  “Gurgel  gewaschen”  wurde. 

In  den  untern  Räumen  des  grossherzoglichen  Schlosses  la- 
gerte Militär  aller  Art:  reitende  Ordonnanzen  wurden  entsandt 
und  empfangen ; auf  dem  grossen  freien  Platz  vor  dem  Schlosse 
standen  Reihen  von  Kanonen,  und  überall  glich  es  hier  einem 
Kriegslager. 

Am  andern  Morgen  war  ich  sehr  zeitig  im  Stationshofe  der 
pfälzischen  Eisenbahn.  Alles  schien  noch  wie  im  Schlafe ; in  den 
Werkstätten  war  es  so  stille  und  die  Thüren  waren  noch  alle  ver- 
schlossen. Ich  spazierte  unter  der  Säulenhalle  des  Gebäudes.  . . . 

Meine  Ungeduld  wuchs  mit  jeder  Minute;  ich  hatte  grosse 
Besorgniss  das  Hauptquartier  in  Kaiserslautern,  in  dem  ich  An- 
neke  aufzusuchen  musste,  noch  zu  treffen.  . . . Plötzlich  er- 
blickte ich  trotz  der  Frühe,  und  trotz  der  Stille  und  Öde,  die 
mich  umgab,  dicht  neben  mir  noch  einen  einsamen  Spaziergän- 
ger in  grau  leinenen  Kleidern,  einen  Gurt  um  den  schlanken  Leib 
geschnallt  und  eine  Büchse  in  der  Hand.  Er  war  ein  Schütze  aus 
dem  Gebirge,  ein  schöner  junger  Mann,  der  aber  müde  und 
abgemattet  schien.  Er  bliess  von  der  Pfanne  des  Büchsenschlos- 
ses den  Pulverstaub  und  war  emsig  bemüht  den  Lauf  zu  reini- 
gen; ich  konnte  nicht  zweifeln,  dass  er  in  der  Nacht  einen 
Strauss  zu  bestehen  gehabt;  ich  ging  deshalb  an  ihn  heran,  fragte 
ihn  und  erfuhr,  dass  der  junge  Kämpfer  allerdings  in  dem  ersten 
Vorpostengefecht,  bei  Frankenthal  gewesen  sei,  das  unsere  Leute 
gerade  in  der  verwichenen  Nacht,  mit  einem  Detachement  über- 
müthiger  preussischer  Husaren  so  glücklich  bestanden  hatten. 
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Es  hatte  hier  den  Volkstruppen  nur  einen  Tambour  so  wie  einige 
leicht  Verwundete  gekostet,  während  den  Preussen  mehrere 
Kriegsknechte  und  Pferde  erschossen  w'aren.  Der  Eindruck,  den 
dieses  Gefecht  auf  das  jugendliche  Gemüth  unsers  Streiters  her- 
vorgebracht, war,  wie  ich  bemerkte,  ein  sehr  mächtiger.  Tief- 
sinnig nachdenkend,  erzählte  er  mir  nur  auf  meine  Fragen  die 
Einzelnheiten  der  Affaire ; auch  stand  ihm  in  den  Augen  biswei- 
len eine  Thräne,  die  entweder  von  grosser  Abspannung,  oder  von 
Trauer  um  den  gefallenen  Tambour,  seinen  Freund,  der  noch  bis 
zum  Umsinken  seinen  so  flotten  Wirbel  geschlagen  habe,  herrüh- 
ren mochte.  Kam  unser  Gespräch  indess  auf  den  Kampf  im  All- 
gemeinen, oder  auf  die  Freiheit,  warum  es  galt,  so  blitzte  das 
Augenlicht  mit  einem  ungeheuren  Feuer  ihm  auf  und  er  ward 
lebendig  und  gesprächig  und  meinte  dann:  wir  müssten  siegen, 
— in  unserm  “gerechten  Krieg”  könnten  wir  ja  nicht  unterliegen. 

Wo  ein  solcher  Glaube  in  jedem  einzelnen  Kämpfer  lebt, 
dachte  ich,  da  muss  Tapferkeit  sein  und  ein  unüberwindliches 
Heer!  . . . 

Inzwischen  war  es  um  uns  her  ein  wenig  lebendiger  ge- 
worden,— die  Stunde  der  Abfahrt  rückte  näher,  die  Wagen  be- 
wegten sich  auch  einmal  auf  den  Schienen  hin  und  her,  allein  es 
hatten  sich  ausser  mir  und  dem  Freischärler  nur  noch  wenige 
Passagiere  erst  eingefunden;  das  Wogen  und  Treiben,  welches 
sonst  zu  allen  Zeiten  an  diesen  Orten  unvermeidlich  ist,  hatte 
gänzlich  aufgehört. 

Die  Lokomotive  setzte  sich  endlich  mit  ihrem  kleinen  Ge- 
folge sehr  träge  in  Bewegung;  auf  Nebenstationen  hielt  sie  so 
oft  und  so  lange,  wie  es  just  beliebte;  die  Regelmässigkeit  hatte 
hier,  wie  überall,  aufgehört,  das  empfand  man  sehr.  Ehe  wir 
Neustadt  a.  d.  Haardt  erreicht  hatten,  war  die  Zahl  der  Passa- 
giere etwas  gestiegen.  Die  mit  ihr  einlaufenden  Berichte  von  dem 
ersten  stattgefundenen  Vorpostengefechte  wurden  mannigfach 
und  bestimmter  und  die  Gesichter  Einzelner  nahmen  theils  den 
Ausdruck  der  Ängstlichkeit,  theils  der  Begeisterung  an. 

Bald  empfing  uns  lebhafter  Trommel wirbel.  Die  kleinen 
Tamboure  von  Neustadt,  fast  lauter  Knaben  von  14-15  Jahren, 
machten  einen  furchtbaren  Lärm  und  schlugen  einen  derben 
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Marsch  zum  Schritt  und  Tritt  eines  prächtigen  Bataillons  Neu- 
stadter  Blousenmänner,  das  hier  eben  unter  die  Waffen  trat. 
Meine  Hoffnungen  für  unsern  Kampf  belebten  sich  bei  solchem 
Anblick,  wie  sie  am  Unterrhein  jedes  Mal  tiefer  gesunken  wa- 
ren, wenn  sich  vor  meinen  Augen  die  Macht  des  Söldnerheeres 
täglich  durch  vermehrte  Truppenmärsche  unserer  Volkserhebung 
entgegen  wälzte. 

Das  ungemein  rege  militärische  Leben  an  diesem  Ort  liess 
ich  weiter  unbeachtet  und  begab  mich  in  einen  bereitstehenden 
Omnibus,  der  mich  nach  Neidenfels  auf  die  zwischen  dort  und 
Neustadt  noch  im  Bau  begriffene  Bahn  bringen  sollte.  Wir  fuh- 
ren im  Schnellschritt,  um  uns  zum  Zug  in  Neidenfels  nicht  zu 
verspäten,  trotzdem  die  Befürchtung  schon  ausgesprochen  war, 
die  Weiterreise  sei  vergebens,  da  wohl  keine  Fahrten  auf  der 
Bahn  nach  Kaiserslautern  mehr  stattfänden.  Wirklich  schienen 
mir  die  herbeieilenden  Colonnen  verschiedener  Volkstruppen  dies 
bestätigen  zu  wollen.  Mefne  Reisegefährten  stellten  einige  Fra- 
gen an  sie  und  die  Antwort  lautete  allerdings:  “Aus  Kaisers- 
lautern sei  Alles  fort,  das  Hauptquartier  sei  in  der  Nacht  nach 
Neustadt  verlegt  worden,  keine  Fahrt  nach  Lautern  fände  mehr 
statt.” 

Ich  wollte  aber  doch  nach  Lautern,  und  es  war  mir  als  konnte 
Anneke  noch  unmöglich  vorbeigereist  sein.  Längs  dem  Gebirge 
der  Haardt  ging  unser  Weg  weiter ; das  Schloss  Hampach  schaute 
hoch  oben  von  seinem  kühnen  Felsensitze  ernst  und  düster  in 
die  herrliche  Ebene.  Ehrwürdiges  Haus!  Wolken  haben  sich 
um  deine  Stirn  gelegt  und  du  blickst  wie  ein  altersschwacher 
Greis  unter  dunkeln  Brauen  herab  auf  den  Streit,  den  die  Söhne 
des  deutschen  Vaterlandes  nunmehr  in  der  Wirklichkeit  vor  dei- 
nem Angesicht  beginnen,  so  wie  sie  einst  das  Turnei — nicht  als 
ein  Turnei — von  Worten  und  Gedanken  vor  dir  aufgeführt  ha- 
ben. 

Ich  weiss  nicht  was  es  war,  das  mir  während  dieser  Be- 
trachtung wie  ein  Echo  immer  und  immer  in  die  Ohren  sauste: 

“Deutschland  traue  deinen  Sehern, 

Uns’re  Tage  werden  ehern, 

Uns’re  Zukunft  klirrt  in  Erz. 
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Schwarzer  Tod  ist  unser  Sold  nur, 

Unser  Gold  ein  Abendgold  nur, 

Unser  Roth  ein  blutend  Herz.” 

Das  Thal  ward  immer  enger  geworden,  die  Felsen  stiegen 
jählings  an  uns  empor;  wir  hatten  Neidenfels  erreicht.  Weder 
Stationshof  noch  Stationsgebäude  war  zu  finden.  Wagen  stan- 
den hier  zwar  auf  den  Schienen,  die  an  einem  steilen  Abhange 
wie  provisorisch  lagen,  auch  eine  Lokomotive  bewegte  sich  hin 
und  her  und  zischte  und  sprühte  wie  grimmig  Wasserdämpfe  und 
Feuerstrahlen.  An  dem  Abhange  schwebte  wörtlich  ein  Chaos 
von  tausenderlei  Gegenständen,  fast  schien  mir  ein  Militärzeug- 
haus hier  ausgekramt,  denn  Kleidungsstücke,  Lederzeug,  Sen- 
sen, Piken,  verrostete  Büchsen  und  eine  Menge  Kanonenkugeln 
lagen  da  im  Kunterbunt  durcheinander. 

“Fährt  der  Zug  nach  Lautern?”  fragte  ich  die  Männer,  die 
an  den  Wagen  standen  und  die  ich  für  Eisenbahnbeamte  hielt. 

“Nein,”  war  ihre  Antwort,  “nach  Lautern  fahren  wir  nicht 
mehr,  da  sind  die  Preussen.” 

“Die  Preussen  in  Lautem  schon?  . . . Und  wohin  be- 
wegt sich  denn  die  Lokomotive?” 

“Die  fährt  nur  auf  und  ab  zu  rekognosciren.” 

“Wo  ist  das  Generalkommando?” 

“In  Neustadt.” 

Also  da  hätte  ich  mit  Omnibussen  nach  Neustadt  zurückge- 
musst— und  die  waren  mit  all’  den  andern  Reisegefährten  auf  die 
Kunde:  “die  Preussen  sind  da!”  wie  toll  davongetrabt. 

Ich  besann  mich,  was  zu  thun.  . . . Keine  Kanone  hatte  ich 
noch  gesehen,  keine  Spur  von  dem  schweren  Geschütz  hatte  ich 
bis  jetzt  auf  dem  Wege  entdeckt;  es  schien  mir  daher  sehr  zwei- 
felhaft, dass  ich  Anneke  ohne  seine  Waffen  in  Neustadt  finden 
sollte. 

“Sie  können  mir  vielleicht  sagen,  wo  sich  das  Artilleriekom- 
mando aufhält?”  fragte  ich,  mich  wieder  an  die  Männer  wen- 
dend. Einer  von  ihnen  antwortete  mir:  “in  Neustadt,”  ein  An- 
derer sagte:  “in  Frankenstein,”  ein  dritter  meinte:  “bei  den  Ka- 
nonen.” 

“Wo  sind  die  Kanonen?” 
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“Noch  zurück!“ 

Die  Lokomotive  sollte  im  Augenblick  wieder  abfahren. 

“Halt!”  rief  ein  Beamter  dem  Führer  der  Maschine  zu  und 
hob  den  Arm  in  die  Höhe.  Auf  die  Kommandozeichen  lavirte 
sie  eine  Weile.  Es  schien  mir,  als  ob  ich  einigen  Voraussetzun- 
gen der  Herren  zu  verdanken  gehabt,  dass  mir  die  Fahrt  eine 
Strecke  mit  dem  Recognoscirungszug  hinauf,  angeboten  wurde. 
Ich  nahm  das  Anerbieten  mit  vieler  Freude  an,  es  wurde  ein 
Waggon  der  Lokomotive  angehängt,  ich  stieg  ein  und  fuhr  ab 
nach  Frankenstein. 

Hier  auf  der  I>andstrasse  erblickte  ich  eine  Menge  Kanonen, 
stieg  aus  und  fragte  die  um  dieselben  lagernde  Mannschaft  nach 
ihrem  Chef. 

“Der  sei  vor  einer  halben  Stunde  mit  zwei  Kanonen  wieder 
’gen  Lautern  gezogen.’ 

Vielleicht  schon  in  dem  Kampf  dachte  ich,  und  beflügelte 
meine  Schritte,  nachdem  ich  vergebens  in  der  grossen  Eile  nach 
einem  Gefährt  oder  einem  Pferde  gefragt  hatte.  Der  Weg  nach 
Lautem  war  eine  offene  Strasse,  ich  konnte  nicht  fehlen.  Den- 
noch aber  kam  mir  ein  baierischer  Volkssoldat,  schwer  mit  Tor- 
nister bepackt,  nach ; er  wollte  mich  nicht  allein  gehen  lassen,  son- 
dern glaubte  mich  beschützen  zu  müssen.  Wir  gingen  sehr 
raschen  Schritts  fort  durch  ein  herrliches  Felsenthal,  wir  such- 
ten bei  den  Vorbeigehenden  Kundschaft  von  den  sich  fortbewe- 
genden Truppen  einzuziehen.  Es  ward  uns  wenig  Hoffnung  ge- 
geben, sie  zu  Fuss  wieder  einholen  zu  können.  Dennoch  aber 
Hessen  wir  nicht  nach  in  unserm  Eilschritt. 

“Da  kommt  ein  Offizier  herangesprengt,“  sagte  mein 
freundlicher  Begleiter,  “der  soll  eben  wieder  zurückreiten  und 
den  Kommandanten  benachrichtigen,  dass  Sie  ihm  folgten.“ 

Das  schien  mir  ein  ebenso  kühner  als  schlauer  Gedanke,  und 
als  mein  kurzsichtiges  Auge  den  Reiter  endlich  auch  bemerkte, 
tauchte  mir  nach  und  nach  eine  wohlbekannte  Gestalt  auf. 

“Bist  Du’s  wirklich?“  rief  ich  ihm  entgegen. 

Es  war  Anneke  der  vom  Pferde  sprang — er  selbst  war  es, 
dem  ich  in  die  offenen  Arme  stürzte. 

Der  Lokomotivführer  hatte  seine  Fahrt  diesmal  etwas  aus- 
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gedehnt,  er  hatte  Anneke  mit  seinen  Truppen  eingeholt  und  ihm 
zugerufen,  seine  Frau  suche  ihn. 

“Du  willst  also  mit  in  den  Kampf  gehen?”  fragte  er  mich. 

Ich  wendete  sein  Pferd  um,  hing  mir  den  Zügel  um  den 
Arm  und  ging  an  seiner  Seite  den  Weg  hinab.  War  mir  doch  zu 
Muthe,  als  ob  ich  den  Entschluss,  ihm  zu  folgen  in  Noth  und  Tod. 
nicht  heute  erst  auf  seine  Frage  zu  fassen  brauchte. 

Ich  dachte  jetzt  nicht  anders,  als  wir  wären  gleich  auf  eine 
feindliche  Truppenmacht  gestossen  und  hätten  den  Kampf  sofort 
beginnen  müssen,  so  eine  verkehrte  Vorstellung  hatte  ich  von 
der  eigentlichen  Kriegsführung.  Da  standen  wir  aber,  nachdem 
wir  Arm  in  Arm  eine  Strecke  Wegs  zurückgelegt  hatten,  plötz- 
lich in  einer  wunderprächtigen  tiefen  Waldschlucht,  geschützt 
von  einer  Menge  Scharfschützen,  die  auf  den  bewaldeten  Höhen 
lagen,  und  von  unsem  Kanonen,  die  auf  einen  Weg  gerichtet 
standen,  von  wo  aus  die  Preussen  in  die  Thäler  kommen  sollten. 

Wie  freudig — wie  hoffnungsreich  ward  ich  hier  beghisst! 
Freunde,  Kämpfer  aus  unserm  Lande,  die  auf  den  ersten 
Kriegsruf  liieher  geeilt  waren,  stürzten  mir  entgegen  und  frag- 
ten, was  ich  mit  aus  der  Heimath  bringe.  . . . 

Was  konnte  ich  bringen,  welche  Kunde?  . . . dass  da- 
heim Alles  in  mässiger  Ruhe  sei,  dass  nichts  geschehe,  um  die 
preussische  Truppenmacht  da  unten  ein  wenig  aufzuhalten,  oder 
zu  beschäftigen,  dass  man  nichts  sehnlicher  hoffe  und  wünsche, 
als  der  Sieg  der  Demokratie  käme  ihnen  fertig  zugeflogen,  wie 
die  gebratenen  Tauben  weiland  den  aufgesperrten  Mäulern ! . . . 
Das  allenfalls?! — Doch  nein,  ich  wollte  unsere  thatenlustigen 
Brüder  hier  am  Morgen  der  Schlacht  nicht  mit  solchen  Nachrich- 
ten entmuthigen,  sie  alle  bezeugten  ja  eine  so  frische  Kampfes- 
lust, die  nur  bei  meiner  Ankunft  mit  einigen  sentimentalen  Er- 
innerungen an  Vater  und  Mutter,  an  Weib  und  Geliebte  in  der 
Heimath  untermischt  wurden. 

Voll  heisser  Ungeduld  erwarteten  wir  in  dieser  günstigen 
Position  die  Ankunft  der  Preussen  den  Tag  hindurch.  Er  neigte 
sich  fast  zu  Ende,  ohne  dass  die  Feinde  weder  hier  erschienen, 
noch  durch  die  Schlupfwinkel  in  die  zerklüfteten  Gebirgsschluch- 
ten, die  in  gleicher  Weise,  wie  diese  hier,  besetzt  waren,  vorge- 
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drangen  wären.  Statt  dessen  liefen  aber  spät  Abends  Meldun- 
gen ein,  dass  der  Feind  Gebirge  und  Thäler  zu  umgehen  wisse 
und  dass  er  uns  in  unserm  günstigen  Terrain  zu  cerniren  beab- 
sichtige. Um  gegen  dieses  Vorhaben  von  vornherein  geschützt 
worden  zu  sein,  hätte  es  einer  sehr  ansehnlichen  Streitmacht  be- 
durft, die  leider  die  kleine  Pfalz  in  der  kurzen  Zeit  aufzustellen 
nicht  vermocht  hatte.  Es  war  daher  nöthig,  die  Truppen  zu 
konzentriren,  damit  sie  zersplittert  nicht  sogleich  schon  wären 
aufgerieben  worden.  Die  Zusammenziehung  musste  in  Neustadt 
geschehen.  Dort  befand  sich  bereits  der  Generalstab  und  ein  be- 
trächtlicher Theil  des  Heeres.  Sogleich  wurden  die  in  den 
Schluchten  aufgestellten  Truppen  aus  ihren  Verschanzungen  her- 
ausgezogen, dieselben  sammelten  sich  schon  am  späten  Abend  in 
Frankenstein  und  von  hier  aus  ging  der  Marsch  in  der  Nacht 
durch  das  wunderprächtige,  vom  Mondlicht  erhellte  Thal  nach 
Neustadt. 

Schon  hatten  die  Preussen  nach  den  zuletzt  eingegangenen 
Berichten,  uns  schon  so  weit  umgangen,  dass  wir  auf  dem 
grössten  Theil  unseres  Marsches  in  Gefahr  schwebten,  abge* 
schnitten  zu  werden.  Ich  ritt  an  der  Seite  meines  Gatten  neben 
unsern  Kanonen  das  Pferd  des  Adjutanten,  Es  ging  mit  tiefem 
Schweigen  durch  die  Nacht;  nur  das  Gerassel  von  8 bis  io  Ge- 
schützen und  das  Murmeln  des  Felsbachs,  welcher  unzählige  Müh- 
lenräder hier  trieb,  liess  sich  auf  unsern  Wegen  vernehmen,  so 
wie  alle  hundert  Schritt  das  Werdarufen  der  Feldwacht  haltenden 
Volkswehr.  Meine  Erscheinung  musste  den  Männern  des  Ge- 
birges etwas  fabelhaft  Vorkommen,  denn  oft  bevor  sie  die  Zügel 
meines  Pferdes  freigaben  und  mich  durchpassiren  Hessen,  musste 
ich  entweder  ihnen  selbst  Zutrauen  eingeflösst,  oder  musste  An- 
neke  für  mich  gebürgt  haben.  Einmal  sogar  schien  ich  den  Vor- 
posten so  verdächtig,  dass  die  ganze  Mannschaft  aus  dem  Wacht- 
hause  gerufen  ward  und  diese  mit  Fackeln  und  Waffen  heraus- 
stürzte, um  ihrer  Pflicht  zu  genügen.  So  misstrauisch  ich  hier 
auch  begrüsst  worden  war,  so  treuherzig  aber  und  mit  festem 
Händedruck  entliessen  mich  die  gestrengen  Männer,  als  sie  hör- 
ten, dass  ich  mit  ihnen  in  den  Kampf  ziehen  wolle. 

Nachdem  wir  glücklich  aus  dem  Zauberkreise  der  feindlichen 
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Linie  gekommen  und  der  Gefahr,  hineingezogen  zu  werden,  ent- 
ronnen waren,  hatte  die  Spitze  unseres  Corps  vor  einer  einsa- 
men Waldmühle  Halt  gemacht.  Wir  sassen  allesammt  ab,  und 
kehrten  in  diese  niedrige,  mysteriöse  Herberge  ein;  wir  ver- 
langten hier  zu  trinken,  denn  wir  waren  müde  und  sehr  durstig. 

Ein  kleines  Männchen,  ein  leibhaftiger  Gnom,  huschte  her- 
an,— nach  ihm  kamen  einige  Frauen,  wahre  Nachtgestalten,  die 
sich  den  Armen  des  ersten  Schlummers  mit  Angst  und  Schrecken 
entwunden  hatten.  Sie  mussten  in  der  That  nicht  wissen,  wie 
sie  mit  einem  Male  so  aus  ihrem  weichen  Flaum  in  die  Scene 
eines  bekannten  Schillerschen  Dramas  geschleudert  wurden ; denn 
gewiss  romantischer  konnte  keine  von  den  besten  Künstlerhän- 
den weder  aus  “Zampa”  noch  den  “Räubern,”  gestaltet  werden, 
als  die  hier  in  der  Waldmühle.  Bei  der  kleinen  Öllampe  und  in 
dieser  niedrigen  Spelunka  erschienen  mir  unsere  jungen,  bärti- 
gen Kämpfer  in  ihrer  eigenthümlich  gewählten  Waffentracht 
wahrhaft  malerisch.  Ein  Jeder  glich  fast  einem  Orlando,  Ri- 
naldo, Karl  Moor,  oder  ähnlichen  Gesellen.  Das  kleine  schwarze 
oder  weisse  Hütchen,  mit  dem  Strauss  oder  der  rothen  Feder  ge- 
schmückt, stand  den  Gesichtem  vortrefflich,  und  Pistolen  und 
Stilet  im  Ledergurt  gaben  ihnen,  freilich  nicht  das  Ansehen  der 
Söldlinge,  aber  der  tapfer  bewehrten  Freischärler.  . . . 

Wir  hatten  uns  bald  mit  dem  jungen  Pfälzer  Wein,  den  der 
Wirth  aus  seinem  Keller  herbeigeschleppt  hatte,  gelabt;  ich  war 
noch  einmal  mit  Handschlag  und  Labetrunk  von  den  Brüdern 
hier  bewillkommt;  unsem  Wirthen  wurde  darauf  reichlich  ge- 
lohnt, und  ehe  diese  sich  noch  von  ihrem  ersten  Erstaunen  über 
die  Gäste  zur  Unzeit  erholt  hatten,  verabschiedeten  sie  uns  unter 
tiefen  Knixen  und  Bücklingen. 

Draussen  vor  der  Thüre  hielten  unsre  Pferde  und  bespann- 
ten Kanonen.  Wir  stiegen  auf  und  setzten  uns  unter  dem 
dumpfen  Gerassel  dieser  Mordinstrumente  wieder  in  Bewegung. 
Gegen  3 Uhr  Morgens  kamen  wir  in  Neustadt  an.  Quartiere 
für  uns  waren  nicht  in  Bereitschaft — die  Gasthöfe  waren  alle 
überfüllt; — schon  winkte  uns  ein  Strohlager  zur  Ausstreckung 
unserer  müden  Glieder,  wir  kehrten  ihm  jedoch  schnöde  den 
Rücken,  als  ein  wachthabender  Bürger  sich  erbot,  uns  in  ein  Pri- 
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vathaus  zu  führen,  woselbst  wir  die  gastlichste  Aufnahme  ge- 
nossen. 

• ••••••• 

Da  ich  Proben  meiner  sattelfesten  Reitkunst,  die  ich  seit 
meiner  frühesten  Kindheit  mit  Leidenschaft  geübt  habe,  bereits 
abgelegt  und  erklärt  hatte,  von  der  Seite  Anneke’s  nicht  mehr 
weichen  zu  wollen,  so  ward  mir  in  Neustadt  ein  gutes,  aber  gänz- 
lich rohes  Pferd  aus  dem  Kriegsdepot  überwiesen.  Aus  Dank- 
barkeit dafür  übernahm  ich  die  Stelle  eines  Botschafters,  oder 
wenn  man  will,  einer  Ordonnanz,  bei  Anneke,  welche  Stelle  ich 
mir  schmeichle,  bis  zu  Ende  des  Feldzugs  zu  seiner  Zufriedenheit 
ausgefüllt  zu  haben.  . . . Beim  ersten  Ersteigen  meines 

Streitrosses,  auf  einem  Spazierritt,  machte  ich  zwar  einen  sehr 
unsanften  Sturz,  der  in  der  Kunstsprache  “Sandreiter”  genannt 
zu  werden  pflegt,  der  diesmal  aber  kurz  nach  einem  heftigen  Re- 
genguss in  der  That  auf  dem  schmutzigen  Erdweg,  anders  be- 
nannt zu  werden  verdiente.  Ich  hatte  indess  bei  unserm  Aus- 
rucken von  Neustadt  schon  ein  energisches  Bündniss  mit  meinem 
jungen  unbeschuhten  Vierfiissler  geschlossen,  das  mich  späterhin 
stets  vor  ähnlichen  Irrthümern  bewahrt  hat. 

Die  Zusammenziehung  der  pfälzischen  Truppen  hatte  statt- 
gefunden. Miroslawsky,  der  Oberkommandant  des  Vereinigten 
Badisch  und  Pfälzischen  Volksheeres,  hatte  dem  Kommando  der 
Rheinpfalz,  unter  Führung  des  Generals  Ssnaide,  den  Befehl  er- 
theilt,  mit  der  ganzen  pfälzischen  Streitmacht  in  Baden  einzu- 
rücken. Am  16.  Juni  Morgens  2 Uhr  wurde  Generalmarsch  ge- 
schlagen ; ich  war  sehr  zeitig  marschfertig  und  befand  mich  auf 
meinem  Pferde  mitten  im  Kriegsgetümmel  ganz  wohlgemuth; 
etwas  nüchtern  war  mir  zwar  in  der  frischen,  frühen  Morgen- 
luft nach  dem  ungewöhnlichen  Frühstück,  das  aus  einem  Trunk 
klaren  Wassers  am  Brunnen  bestand,  zu  Muthe.  . . . Der  Ab- 
marsch wurde  noch  lange  verzögert ; nach  Verlauf  von  kostbaren 
Morgenstunden  rückte  erst  der  Generalstab  aus.  Er  imponirte 
mir  beim  ersten  Anblick  durch  eine  ansehnliche  Suite  bewaffne- 
ter und  beharmischter  Reiter.  Wir  blieben  zurück  bei  der  Ar- 
tillerie, welche  zur  Arriere-Garde  kommandirt  war  und  welche 
der  Oberst  Blenker  führen  sollte.  Derselbe  war  mit  seinem 
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Corps  noch  in  der  Richtung  von  Dürkheim  zurück  und  wurde 
sehnlichst  erwartet.  Auf  einer  Anhöhe  vor  Neustadt  auf  der 
Hauptstrasse  nach  Landau,  war  unsere  Truppenabtheilung  po- 
stirt ; vor  uns  lag  die  grosse  Feldebene.  Über  dem  Tags  zuvor  zu- 
sammengeschossenen Ludwigshafen  da  vor  uns  stieg  die  Rauch- 
säule der  Verwüstung  in  die  Morgennebel  empor;  wir  wussten 
von  deren  Bedeutung  noch  nichts  Bestimmtes.  Das  Brandopfer 
hatten  wir  zwar  am  vorhergehenden  Tage  schon  von  dieser  Höhe 
aus  beobachtet,  aber  wir  erfuhren  doch  nichts  über  dessen  Ver- 
anlassung, da  jegliche  Verbindung  durch  Eisenbahn,  etc.,  aufge- 
hört hatte.  Indess  lag  der  Gedanke  an  die  Möglichkeit  ziemlich 
nahe,  dass  uns  die  Preussen  hart  auf  der  Ferse  sein  könnten.  Die 
Scharfsichtigsten  wollten  sogar  einige  Male  das  Blinken  von 
preussischen  Pickelhauben  aus  den  Kornfeldern  bemerkt  haben. 
— Plötzlich  erschallt  uns  weit  aus  der  Ferne  Tromellärm  entge- 
gen— dazwischen  vernimmt  man  einzelne  Töne — dann  vollstän- 
dige Kriegsmusik — einen  Marsch — einen  preussischen  Marsch 
wohl  gar — dann  wieder  reguläres  Trommeln — kein  Zweifel  mehr, 
dass  es  der  Feind  ist,  der  um  das  hervorspringende  Gebirge  da 
in  langen  Colonnen  sich  heran  wälzt.  “Schwarz  von  Preussen,” 
murmelt  es  in  unsern  Reihen.  Wir  Alle  zweifelten  nicht  mehr, 
die  Macht,  die  sich  da  vor  unsern  Augen  entwickelte — der  regu- 
läre Truppenmarsch — das  Ausbleiben  des  Blenkerschen  Corps, 
welches  abgeschnitten  sein  konnte,  etc. 

“Aber  halt,  Blenker,  ob  der  es  nicht  ist?”  warf  Anneke  eine 
leise  Äusserung  des  Zweifels  auf. 

“Hoho!”  erschallte  es  wie  Hohn  darauf — “solche  Truppen- 
macht die  unsrige?  Nein,  es  sind  die  Preussen.” 

Kein  sicheres  Fernrohr  konnte  die  Bestätigung  dieser  Be- 
fürchtung gewähren. 

“Und  die  Musik,  der  preussische  Marsch — wir  sollten  Mu- 
sik haben?”  wandte  man  wiederum  ein.  . . . 

“Schwarz  von  Preussen,”  hiess  es  dann  wieder,  und  in  der 
That  unaufhaltsam  drängte  sich  die  Macht  heran. 

Das  Gros  oder  die  Hauptmacht  des  Heeres  war  weit  voraus, 
die  Artillerie  musste,  Befehl  gemäss,  vergebens  auf  die  Ankunft 
Blenkers  warten,_  den  Feind  augenscheinlich  im  Rücken  mit  einer 
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imposanten  Macht.  Da  stand  ein  hartnäckiger  Kampf  uns  be- 
vor. 

Anneke  sendete  seinen  Adjutanten  mit  fliegender  Botschaft 
dem  Gros  nach;  in  unserm  Corps  entstand  eine  grosse  Bewe- 
gung. Anneke  traf  seine  Anordnungen  zur  Verteidigung,  die 
Geschütze  wurden  abgeprotzt,*  gerichtet,  etc.  Die  Masse  ent- 
faltete sich  immer  mehr  vor  unsern  Blicken  in  der  Ebene.  Ein 
herrliches  Schlachtfeld,  die  Ebene,  wie  sie  da  vor  uns  lag!  Aber 
es  war  eine  peinliche  Situation,  den  Feind  so  mit  klingendem 
Spiele  und  mit  schnellem  Marsch  auf  sich  losrücken  zu  sehen! 
Ich  begriff  mit  vielen  Kampfgenossen  nicht,  warum  nicht  flott  in 
jene  kühnen  Reihen  gefeuert  wurde.  Welche  Absicht  Anneke 
dabei  hatte,  sprach  er  nicht  aus.  Der  Adjutant  kehrte  mit  sei- 
ner Botschaft  zurück;  er  hatte  den  Befehl  zu  bringen:  die  Artil- 
lerie solle  sich  zum  Gros  fortbewegen,  um  mit  dem  vereinigt  den 
Kampf  besser  aufnehmen  zu  können.  Anneke  vollstreckte  den 
Befehl  und  ordnete  langsamen  Abmarsch  an ; die  allzu  grosse  Nei- 
gung der  Truppen  aber,  die  Rückzüge  zu  beeilen,  gab  sich  deut- 
lich kund.  Schon  dieser  wäre  in  eine  Flucht  ausgeartet,  wenn 
Anneke  nicht  mit  Zuversicht  behauptet  hätte,  die  vermeintlichen 
Preussen  seien  unsere  eigenen  Truppen,  seien  das  Blenkersche 
Corps.  Er  musste  sich  von  dieser  Wahrheit  durch  sein  ruhiges 
Beobachten  der  Bewegung  überzeugt  haben,  denn  ich  empfing  den 
Auftrag,  in  rascher  Eile  zum  Generalstab  zu  reiten,  denselben  von 
der  Täuschung  in  Kenntniss  zu  setzen  und  die  erste  Meldung  da- 
hin zu  berichtigen:  dass  jene  stattliche  Macht  die  unsrige  sei. 
Ich  holte  auf  eine  Stunde  Wegs  das  Gros  ein,  und  stattete  dem 
Generalstabschef,  der  mit  dem  Aufstellen  unserer  Tiralleurs  in 
einem  glücklichen  Terrain,  zur  Empfangnahme  der  Preussen  be- 
schäftigt war,  meine  Meldung  ab.  Dann  ritt  ich  wohlgemuth 
wieder  zum  Corps  zurück.  Diese  Leistung  war  meine  erste,  wohl- 
ausgeführte,  im  Kampf  für  die  Freiheit. 

In  dem  Städtchen  Edenkoben  fand  nun  die  vollständige  Ver- 
einigung unserer  Streitkräfte  statt.  Endlos  waren  die  Schaaren 


* Ich  bitte  um  Verzeihung  wegen  Anwendung  von  Kunstausdrücken;  ich 
darf  voraussetzen,  dass  selbst  meine  Leserinnen  in  dieser  kriegerischen  Zeit 
sich  mit  denselben  bekannt  gemacht  haben. 
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unserer  Krieger,  so  wie  sie  hier  heran  sich  wälzten.  Das  Blenker- 
sche  Corps,  welches  wir  für  ein  preussisches  gehalten,  lieferte  ei- 
nen bedeutenden  Beitrag.  Auch  stiess  der  Major  Beust,  der  bis 
dahin  einige  Engpässe  der  pfälzischen  Gebirge  besetzt  gehalten 
hatte,  mit  einigen  hundert  Infanterie-Truppen  zu  uns.  Augen- 
scheinlich wurde  die  moralische  Kraft  eines  jeden  Einzelnen  bei 
diesem  Anblick  gehoben.  Die  einfache  und  eigenthümliche  Uni- 
formirung  der  verschiedenen  Bataillone  verlieh  den  Streitenden 
einen  besonderen  Reiz;  die  schönsten  und  kräftigsten  Männer 
fand  man  vereinigt,  in  Kompagnien  eingetheilt,  die  abwechselnd 
mit  Schusswaffen  und  Sensen  bewaffnet  waren ; jedem  Bataillon 
voran  schritten  die  martialischen  Gestalten  der  Sappeurs,  grosse 
Bärenmützen  auf  den  Köpfen,  mit  Rinderfellen  umgürtet  und 
die  wuchtige  Axt  auf  der  Schulter  tragend ; im  grossen  Gegen- 
satz hierzu  folgte  die  Abtheilung  der  Trommelschläger,  lauter 
kleine  Rataplans,  die  unermüdlich  und  tapfer  das  Kalbfell  schlu- 
gen. Ausser  der  ziemlich  gut  beschaffenen  pfälzischen  Batterie, 
war  die  Artillerie  bei  den  einzelnen  Bataillons  im  Heere,  eine  “en 
miniature.”  Es  gewährte  einen  wahrhaft  komischen  Eindruck, 
die  kleinen  Messingkanönchen  in  Stroh  eingewickelt,  auf  einem 
Leiterwagen  nachgeführt  zu  sehen. 

Der  Zuzug  in  Edenkoben  währte  bis  Nachmittags,  die  Freude 
war  allgemein,  Verbannte  und  Flüchtlinge,  Kämpfer  aus  den 
verschiedenen  Parlamentssälen,  aus  den  Strassen  Dresdens  und 
Wiens  begriissten  sich  hier  wieder. 

So  sehr  mich  all  diese  Momente  erhoben  hatten,  so  tief  hatte 
mich  indess  hier  ein  Vorfall,  der  sich  unter  einem  Theil  der  Trup- 
pen begab,  herabgestimmt.  Ein  alter,  ehemaliger  preussischer 
Unteroffizier,  der  jetzt  im  Volksheere  die  Stelle  eines  solchen 
wieder  bekleidete,  ward  des  Verraths  angeklagt,  und  sollte,  so 
verlangten  die  Truppen  unerbittlich,  sogleich  erschossen  werden. 
Da  aber  zuvor  noch  ein  Kriegsgericht  über  ihn  gehalten  werden 
musste,  so  konnte  hier  auf  der  Stelle  die  Execution  nicht  zuge- 
geben werden  und  es  verfiel  der  Mensch,  der  freilich  einem  Spion 
und  Volksverräther  ähnlicher  sah,  als  einem  Volksführer,  den 
brutalsten  Misshandlungen  einer  wahren  Rotte.  Das  Verfahren 
dieser  rohen  Menschen  empörte  mich  in  tiefster  Seele,  aber  das 
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Verfahren  der  obersten  Führer,  die  eine  solche  Mannszucht  dul- 
deten und  einreissen  Hessen,  empörte  mich  noch  viel,  viel  mehr. 

Ich  war  glücklich,  als  uns  der  Befehl  wurde,  aufzusitzen 
und  in  unsere  Quartiere,  nach  dem  Dorfe  Edesheim,  zu  reiten. 
Der  frische  Bergesodem  dieser  lieblichen  Gegend  der  Pfalz, 
durch  welche  unser  Weg  führte,  der  Duft  aus  den  üppigen  Wein- 
gärten, erquickte  mir  das  Herz  wieder  nach  jenem  Eindruck  pein- 
licher Art. 

Ein  patriotischer  Bürger  von  Edesheim,  der  “Vornehmste 
des  Orts”  begrüsste  uns  am  Eingänge  des  Dörfchens,  er  lud  uns 
sogleich  in  sein  gastliches  Haus,  wo  wir  aufs  Beste  bewirthet 
wurden.  Unsere  Artilleriemannschaft  wurde  rund  um  uns  her 
einquartirt;  die  Geschütze  wurden  auf  einen  freien  Platz  auf- 
gestellt. Diese  aber  erregten  den  guten  Einwohnern  einen  pani- 
schen Schrecken ; sie  entsendeten  eine  Deputation  an  Anneke,  mit 
dem  naiven  Gesuch,  dass  er  die  Kanonen  eine  Stunde  von  dort 
entferne,  damit  das  Dorf  doch  nicht  durch  dieselben  einer  Feu- 
ersbrunst ausgesetzt  würde.  Dass  dieser  feierlichst  angebrachten 
Vorstellung  keine  Folge  geleistet  werden  konnte,  ist  einleuch- 
tend ; die  Deputation  schied,  ohne  beruhigt  werden  zu  können. 

Während  Anneke  nach  einem  erquickenden  Gewitterregen 
zur  sorgsamen  Aufstellung  unserer  Vorposten  in  die  Gebirge  ver- 
schwunden war,  suchte  ich  einige  Unterhaltung  auf  einem  ein- 
samen Spaziergange.  Ich  kam  an  einer  entlegenen  Schmiede 
vorbei.  Durch  das  Grün,  welches  die  Hütte  umgab,  blickte  man 
in  die  Feuerflamme  des  Ofens;  der  Amboss  stand  vor  der  Thüre 
und  ein  alter  Waffenfeger  schlug  mit  derben  Schlägen  auf  densel- 
ben, dass  es  in  den  Bergen  wie  Musik  wiederhallte.  Von  einer  ziem- 
lichen Anhöhe,  die,  wie  zum  Schutz  sich  über  die  Waldschmiede 
erhob,  sah  ich  eine  malerische  Erscheinung  sich  herab  bewegen. 
Es  war  eine  Jungfrau,  die  eine  Sense  trug.  “Sieh,”  sprach  der 
Alte  so  stille  vor  sich  hin,  blieb  flott  am  Hämmern  auf  seinen 
Amboss,  “die  schöne  Maid  von  Edesheim.” 

Sie  war  in  kühnen  Schritten  zu  ihm  herangekommen. 

“Was  willst  denn  Du?  ’s  ist  halt  noch  kein’  Zeit  zum  mähden 
für  Dich;  was  willst  mit  der  Sichel  da?” 

“Vater,”  sprach  sie  etwas  verschämt,  “seid  nicht  so  ge- 
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streng ; weil’s  eben  kein’  Zeit  ist  zum  mähden,  ist  Zeit  wohl  zum 
Kampf  zuvor.  Biegt  mir  die  Sichel  grad !” 

“Was  willst  denn  mit  ihr?” 

“Biegt  mir  die  Sichel  grad !” 

Als  ob  der  Alte  nichts  weiter  zu  fragen  gehabt,  nahm  er  mit 
gestrenger  Hand  auf  jenes  einfache  und  doch  so  innige  Verlan- 
gen die  Sense  ihr  ab,  prüfte  deren  Wucht  und  begann  die  Arbeit. 
Sie  stand  ihm  genenüber  vor  dem  Amboss  und  schaute  schwei- 
gend und  mit  gesenktem  Köpfchen  dem  Werke  zu.  Sie  glich 
so  wie  sie  da  stand,  die  “schöne  Maid  von  Edesheim,”  einer 
Priesterin  vor  dem  Altar  in  irgend  einem  geheiligten  Haine. 

Als  der  Alte  gethan,  was  sie  gewollt,  nahm  sie  die  zur 
Waffe  umgeänderte  Sense  und  verschwand  damit,  wie  sie  ge- 
kommen war.  Ich  trat  näher  zum  Amboss  des  Alten,  der  mit 
einer  charakteristischen  Ruhe  sein  Werk  fortsetzte,  sah  den  sprü- 
henden Funken  zu  und  lauschte  seinem  Gemurmel : 

“Was  sie  nur  will,  die  Maid?  Fort,  ihm  nach  in  den  Krieg? 
Hab'  ihn  auch  nicht  gern’  ziehen  lassen,  den  Fremdling.  Da  warf 
er  den  Hammer  hin,  als  seine  Brüder  gekommen  sind,  um  unser 
Land  befreien  zu  helfen.  ‘Unser  Bruder,  unser  Willich  ruft 
mich,'  schreit  er  da  mit  einem  Male,  ‘ich  muss  ziehen  fort  von 
Euch  in  den  Kampf,  mein  Meister!’  Da  hat  er  nicht  wieder  an 
Hammer  noch  an  die  Maid  gedacht,  ist  seinem  Willich  nachge- 
zogen 'gen  Landau.”  Ich  wusste,  was  ich  diesen  Worten  zu  ent- 
nehmen hatte,  trat  meinen  Rückweg  an  und  dachte  an  die  Sen- 
senjungfrau, der  ich  auf  dem  Kriegszuge  sicher  noch  einmal  zu 
begegenen  hoffte. 


Die  prächtige  Gegend  lag  wie  in  einem  tiefen  stillen  Frieden. 
Ich  musste  mich  besinnen,  ob  sie  denn  wirklich  im  Kriegszustände 
sei.  Im  Quartier  wieder  angelangt,  überraschten  mich  zwar  die 
fabelhaftesten  Kriegsnachrichten;  der  einen  Botschaft  zu  Folge, 
sollten  die  Preussen  hier,  nach  der  andern  dort  stehen.  Das 
Weichbild  des  Dorfes  mussten  sie  nach  Mittheilung  der  besorg- 
ten Einwohner  längst  überschritten  haben,  und  doch  hatte  ich’s 
im  Augenblick  noch  in  so  tiefem  Frieden  versunken  gefunden. 
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Kein  preussischer  Kriegsknecht  hatte  es  noch  durch  seine  Nähe 
entweiht,  des  war  ich  sicher.  Den  Kniff  der  schlauen  Einwoh- 
ner hatte  ich  bald  heraus ; sie  glaubten  uns  durch  ihre  verfälschten 
Meldungen,  die  Anneke  stets  mit  grosser  Kaltblütigkeit  entgegen 
nahm,  aus  ihrem  friedlichen  Örtchen  zu  vertreiben,  um  so  den 
Zusammenstoss  der  Preussen  mit  uns  zu  verhindern,  und  die 
Schrecknisse  eines  Kampfes  von  ihren  Hütten  fern  zu  halten. 
Das  Calcül  wäre  nicht  unrichtig  gewesen,  wenn  es  nicht  an  der 
Ungläubigkeit  Anneke’s  gescheitert  wäre;  trotzdem  blieb  man 
aber  hartnäckig  bei  der  Methode  und  mit  jeder  Stunde  in  der 
folgenden  Nacht  hindurch  pochte  es  an  unser  Schlafgemach : 
“Herr  Oberst,  die  Preussen  sind  da!” 

Das  Schreckensgespenst,  die  Preussen,  war  mir  zur  Lächer- 
lichkeit geworden;  indess  hatte  es  mich  um  meine  Ruhe  schon 
um  3 Uhr  Morgens  vollständigst  gebracht.  Der  Generalmarsch 
wurde  dann  auch  zur  Beruhigung  der  guten  Einwohner  früh 
geschlagen,  wir  sassen  auf  und  rückten  aus.  Es  war  ein  herr- 
licher Morgen,  die  Gegend  war  von  Duft  durchflogen,  und  eine 
liebliche  Landschaft  breitete  sich  vor  unsern  Blicken  aus.  Den 
dunkeln  Hintergrund  dieser  Landschaft  bildete  Landau,  die  Fe- 
stung. Wir  kamen  ihr  näher,  wir  sahen  sogar  mit  keckem 
Übermuth  in  ihre  Schieszscharten  hinein;  aber  es  war  so  fried- 
lich und  ruhig  in  ihrem  Rayon,  als  wisse  sie,  dass  sie  nichts  zu 
fürchten  habe.  Uns  selbst  war  es  auch  so  harmlos  in  ihrer  Nähe 
zu  Muthe,  dass  Anneke  sogar  Zeit  und  Musze  fand,  vom  Pferde 
zu  steigen,  um  mir  einen  schönen  Strauss  von  blauen  Kornblu- 
men und  Weinreben  zu  pflücken,  den  ich  mir  auf  mein  weisses 
Feldhütchen  steckte. 

In  einem  kleinen  Umkreise  bogen  wir  ihr  aus  und  langten 
bald  in  dem  der  Festung  nahe  gelegenen  Örtchen  Frankenweiler 
an.  Ein  kriegerisches  Leben  regte  sich  in  seinen  engen  Strassen. 
Unsere  Pfälzer-Artillerie  hatte  nebst  einigen  andern  Truppen- 
theilen  des  Heeres  hier  Halt  gemacht,  und  sich  geschmückt  mit 
frischen,  grünen  Eichenkränzen,  auf  denen  der  Thau  des  Hoff- 
nungsmorgens noch  glänzte.  Als  ich  weiter  durch  die  Reihen 
unserer  Krieger  kam,  sah  ich,  wie  junge  rosige  Mägdlein  unter 
ihren  Schindeldächern  hervortraten  und  den  Burschen  die  Laub- 
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guirlanden  um  ihre  Hüte  schlangen;  es  geschah  dieses  mit  so  be 
deutungsvoller  Miene,  dass  ich  fest  überzeugt  sein  kann,  dies  sin- 
nige Walten  verfehlte  den  Eindruck  auf  die  jungen  Krieger- 
herzen nicht,  denn  Würde  und  Poesie  gemahnte  in  diesem  kurzen 
Augenblick  an  den  Emst  eines  Kampfes,  den  das  weibliche  Ge- 
fühl so  tief,  so  imendlich  tief  erfassen  gelernt. 

Ihr  Soldknechte  Preussens!  seid  ihr  auf  Eurem  blutigen 
Zug  wohl  jemals  von  der  Hand  einer  einzigen  Jungfrau  ge- 
schmückt worden?  Beim  Lenz  unserer  Freiheit!  Ihr  seid  es 
nicht.  Und  dass  Ihr  es  nicht  wurdet,  daran  hättet  Ihr  erkennen 
sollen,  dass  es  das  Böse  sei,  für  das  man  Euch  in  diesen  unheil- 
vollen Kampf  sandte,  für  den  Euer  Prinz  Euch  vielleicht  eine 
falsche  Denkmünze  auf  Eure  redliche  Brust  heftet,  für  den  aber 
Eure  Mütter  daheim  Euch  nimmermehr  segnen  werden,  für  den 
Eure  Weiber  Euch  fluchen,  Eure  Bräute  Euch  dereinst  erwür- 
gen. . . . Unter  solchen  Betrachtungen  ritt  ich  schweigend 
weiter  und  befand  mich  alsbald  vor  der  Front  eines  Elitecorps 
in  unserm  Heere.  Es  war  das  Willichsche,  eine  Schaar  schöner, 
blühender  Jünglinge,  wohl  bewehrt  und  bewaffnet,  und  geführt 
theil weise  von  Männern  in  reiferm  Alter. 

Noch  hatte  ich  die  Front  nicht  passirt,  als  aus  den  dichtge- 
drängten Reihen  dieses  Corps  ein  junger  schlanker  Mann  mir 
in  den  Weg  trat  und  meinem  Pferde  in  die  Zügel  griff.  “Will- 
kommen aus  der  Heimath,”  sprach  er  zu  mir  und  erst  bei  die- 
sem Grusse  erkannte  ich  in  der  entfremdenden  Waffenkleidung 
unsern  muthigen  Freund,  den  schönen,  blondlockigen  L.  aus 
Köln,  den  der  Drang,  die  Sehnsucht  nach  Freiheit,  die  reinste  und 
edelmüthigste  Begeisterung  fort  von  daheim  getrieben  hatte,  fort 
aus  den  glücklichsten  Lebensverhältnissen,  von  der  Seite  treu 
liebender  Freunde  in  diesen  Kampf.  Ich  hatte  ihm  herzinnige 
Grüsse  zu  bringen,  dafür  er  mich  beschenkte  mit  der  Hälfte  sei- 
nes üppigen  Rosenstrausses,  zu  dem  er  sinniger  Weise  einen  Cy- 
pressenzweig,  den  er  auf  seinem  Hut  getragen,  hinzufügte. 
“Wir  sehen  uns  wieder,”  sprach  er  sich  rasch  abwendend,  reichte 
mir  die  Hand  und  verschwand  unter  seinen  Kameraden.  Ja  wohl 
sahen  wir  uns  noch  einmal  und  dann  nicht  wieder.  Der  edle 
Jüngling  fiel  in  dem  heissen  Kampfe  bei  Durlach,  von  einer 
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feindlichen  Kugel  getroffen  und  starb  nach  vielen  Leiden  in 
preussischer  Gefangenschaft. 

Wir  sassen  ab,  als  wir  uns  nach  einigen  Schritten  vor  der 
Thüre  des  Hauptquartiers  befanden. 

Der  Generalstab,  so  wie  die  Mitglieder  der  provisorischen 
Regierung  waren  hier  in  einem  grossen  Saal  versammelt.  Vor 
den  Thüren  standen  mehrere  Schildposten  und  da  eine  geheime 
Berathung  statt  zu  finden  schien,  so  blieb  ich  allein  im  Vorzimmer 
zurück.  Für  meine  Bescheidenheit  wurde  ich  bald  durch  eine 
freundliche  Einladung  belohnt.  Bei  meinem  Eintritt  überflog 
mein  Blick  eine  Versammlung  von  Männern,  nicht  etwa  durch 
glänzende  Uniformen  und  blinkende  Ehrenauszeichnungen,  o 
nein,  auch  in  der  schlichten  Blouse  behaupteten  die  Anwesenden 
durch  ihren  überwiegend  geistigen  Ausdruck  eine  imposante  Hal- 
tung. Der  Gedanke,  die  Erringung  unserer  heiligen  Menschen- 
rechte, trat  mir  so  verkörpert  in  diesen  Kämpfern  entgegen,  es 
waren  Männer  mit  Denkerstirnen,  revolutionäre  Elemente  aus 
allen  Weltgegenden  des  geknechteten  Vaterlandes.  Obwohl  die 
Sitzung  aufgehoben,  so  sassen  und  standen  doch  noch  überall 
Gruppen  umher  in  eifriger  Unterredung  oder  in  Beschäftigung 
Papiere  zu  ordnen,  Gelder  zu  packen,  etc.,  wobei  unser  unermüd- 
licher D’Ester  denn  wieder  einer  der  thätigsten  war. 

In  einer  anderen  jener  Gruppen  erblickte  ich  Willich;  ich 
sah  ihn  zum  ersten  Mal  wieder,  seitdem  er  am  Rhein  von  mir 
Abschied  nahm,  hinaufeilte  und  die  erste  republikanische 
Schilderhebung  im  Seekreise  mitführte; — ich  sah  ihn  hier  wie- 
der nach  seiner  langen  Verbannung,  seinem  bittem  Aufenthalte 
in  Besangon,  den  er  mit  seinen  bis  zum  Sterben  getreuen  und  ge- 
rüsteten Jüngern,  den  deutschen  Arbeitern,  hundert  und  einige 
an  der  Zahl,  in  Mangel  und  Noth  theilte.  Da  er  mein  Eintreten 
bei  seiner  eifrigen  Unterredung  nicht  bemerkt  hatte,  so  sollte  ihn 
mein  Begrüssen  auch  nicht  stören,  ich  freute  mich  daher  des  Wie- 
dersehens von  ferne.  Seit  unser  Freund  von  uns  geschieden,  und 
so  viele  geistige  und  körperliche  Kämpfe  zu  bestehen  gehabt,  seit 
Frankreichs  Regierung  jüngst  in  Lyon  die  unerhörte  Schmach 
an  ihm  begangen  und  die  Kette  an  seinen  Hals  geschmiedet,  als 
er  eben  im  Begriff  war,  dem  italienischen  Volke  zu  Hülfe  zu  ei- 
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len;  seit  all  jenen  Martern  war  unser  Freund  verändert.  Sein 
Antlitz  war  bleicher,  sein  Haupt  und  Barthaar  länger  geworden, 
ja  fast  schien  es  mir,  als  ob  seine  Stirn  höher  und  sein  Ausdruck 
milder,  sein  ganzes  Wesen  vergeistigter  geworden  wäre.  Die 
Unterredung  war  geschlossen;  ich  ging  auf  ihn  zu,  wir  umarmten 
und  küssten  uns.  Dann  fuhr  er  weiter  fort  in  seinen  Verhand- 
lungen; mir  wurden  inzwischen  einige  Herren  von  der  Regie- 
rung, so  wie  der  General  Sznaide  bekannt  gemacht.  Letzterer, 
ein  schon  ziemlich  bejahrter  Krieger,  bekannt  aus  der  polnischen 
Revolution  und  dem  Feldzuge  Napoleons,,  bewillkommte  mich 
freundlich  und  scherzweise,  als  zu  seinem  Generalstabe  gehörend, 
und  bemerkte,  seine  edlen  Lands  f rauen,  die  Polinnen,  seien  stets 
als  Amazonen  mit  in  die  heissesten  Schlachten  gezogen.  Ich  de- 
prezirte  sofort  dagegen,  als  solche  gelten  zu  wollen,  da  ich  mich 
nicht  stark  und  fähig  halte,  eine  Waffe  gegen  unsere  Feinde  zu 
führen,  dass  ich  aber  die  Absicht  habe,  an  der  Seite  Anneke’s  die 
Gefahren  unsers  heiligen  Kampfes  zu  theilen  und  dass  ich  mich 
überall  da  nützlich  machen  wolle,  wo  es  eben  die  weiblichen 
Kräfte  vermöchten.  Bei  dieser  Gelegenheit  drang  Anneke  mir 
eine  seiner  Pistolen  auf,  da  mir,  wie  er  vorgab,  schon  die  Gefahr 
kommen  könnte,  eine  solche,  zu  meiner  Selbstvertheidigung  we- 
nigstens gebrauchen  zu  müssen.  Unser  schalkhafter  Beust  ver- 
fehlte hierbei  nicht,  mich  noch  einmal  wegen  meiner  bisher  ge- 
führten Waffe  (ein  kleines  Hämmerchen,  das  zum  Laden  für 
Anneke’s  Pistolen  bestimmt  und  welches  ich  in  meinem  Gürtel 
bequem  aufbewahrte),  zu  necken.  (Hier  will  ich,  wenn  auch  in 
Parenthese  nur,  erwähnen  einer  Ehre,  die  mir,  wie  ich  höre, 
meine  alte  Freundin,  die  “Kölnische  Zeitung,”  hat  angedeihen 
lassen.  Sie  lässt  mich  nämlich  zur  Zeit  im  badisch-pfälzischen 
Feldzuge  in  dem  fabelhaftesten  Kostüm,  das  wohl  jemals  eine 
Frau  getragen  haben  kann,  auftreten.  Ein  wuchtiger  Schlepp- 
säbel, ein  Hirschfänger,  Muskete  und  Männerkleidung  sind  die 
Requisiten,  die  sie  aus  ihrem  Lügenschrein  auch  für  mich  in  Be- 
reitschaft gehalten,  und  womit  sie  mich,  zu  dieser  gelegenen 
Zeit,  ausgerüstet  hat;  während  ich  doch,  wie  bereits  oben  be- 
merkt, unbewaffnet  und  in  meiner  gewöhnlichen  Frauentracht  die 
nur  durch  ein  leinenes  Beinkleid  zu  einem  Reitanzuge  complet- 
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tirt  wurde,  den  Feldzug  an  der  Seite  meines  Gatten  mitgemacht 
habe.  Dass  die  Herren  Redacteure  dieser  alten  Klatschdame,  die 
eigentlichen  Motive,  welche  mich  aus  meinem  mir  ursprünglich 
angewiesenen  Kreis  in  das  Kriegsgewirre  hinaustreten  Hessen,  be- 
greifen sollten,  das  habe  ich  von  ihnen  allerdings  nicht  erwartet. 
Wohl  aber  hätte  ich  von  einem  dieser  Herren,  der  mich  von  Kind 
auf  an  gekannt,  mit  dem  ich  Jahre  lang  an  einem  und  demselben 
Orte  wohnend,  im  freundschaftlichen  und  literarischen  Verkehr 
gestanden  habe,  wenigstens  voraussetzen  dürfen,  er  werde  mich 
gegen  seine  bessere  Überzeugung  nicht  einer  so  lächerlichen  Ex- 
travaganz zeihen. 

Willich  hatte  noch  Wichtiges  aus  der  Heimath  zu  erfragen. 
Ich  konnte  ihm  genügende  Antwort  geben,  wobei  seine  Gesichts- 
züge sich  erheiterten.  “Man  harret  am  Rhein  unser” — wieder- 
holte er  mir  nach;  “Mathilde,  Adieu,  vielleicht,  dass  wir  uns  in 
der  Heimath  Wiedersehen dabei  reichte  er  mir  die  Hand,  nahm 
Hut  und  Reitgerte  und  eilte  aus  dem  Saale  in  die  Reihen  seiner 
jungen  Brüder.  Ihm  scholl  aus  jedem  Munde  der  Zurückblei- 
benden “Lebe  wohl  Willich!  Lebe  wohl  Willich!” — nach. 

Ein  einstimmiger  Zuruf : “Mit  Dir  in  den  Kampf”  be- 
grüsste  ihn  auch  unten.  Er  stieg  auf  sein  weisses  Ross,  Hess 
das  Korps  mit  entfalteten  Fahnen  vorbei  marschieren  und  folgte 
dem  Zuge  in  gemessenem  Schritt. 

Für  uns  ward  auch  bald  darauf  das  Signal  zum  Aufsitzen 
gegeben.  Wohin  es  ging,  ich  wusste  es  nicht.  Nach  Landau? 
. . . wie  in  den  uns  umstehenden  Gruppen  von  Landsleuten 

die  Meinung  war  und  die  Rede  laut  wurde : “Ach,  wenn  sie  doch 
nur  Landau  glücklich  hätten.”  . . . Dahin  ging’s  nicht.  Die- 
sen wichtigen  Punkt  hätten  die  guten  Pfälzer  eher  besitzen  sol- 
len und  besitzen  können,  wenn  die  “grossherzoglich  gesinnte” 
badische  Volksregierung  dazu  willig  die  Hand  geboten  hätte. 
Diese  hatte  zwar  ein  Schutz-  und  Trutzbündniss  mit  der  Pfalz 
abgeschlossen,  ja  wohl  zum  Schutz  der  gefürsteten  Kreaturen, 
aber  zum  Trutz  dem  guten,  armen,  gläubigen  Volke.  O ein 
Fluch,  ein  tausend  und  tausendfacher  Fluch  fällt  bei  dem  Ge- 
danken an  diese  Regierung  auf  den  Namen  Brentano.  Landau 
war  sogleich  vom  Anfänge  der  Insurrektion  in  den  Händen  der 
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Insurgenten,  wenn  ihnen  von  Baden  aus  das  zur  Beschiessung 
der  bereits  wankenden  Festung  nöthige  WafFenmaterial  beliehen 
wurde.  Einige  Mörser  nur,  um  welche  die  Pfälzer  flehentlich 
gebeten  haben,  wären  hinreichend  gewesen,  ein  ganzes  Arsenal 
von  Feuergewehren,  Munition  und  sonstigen  Gewaffen,  der  pfälz- 
ischen Erhebung  zu  Nutzen  zu  machen.  Ihre  Streiter  waren  nun 
grossen  Theils  gezwungen,  zu  der  verzweifelten  Waffe  der 
Sense  zu  greifen,  eine  Waffe,  die  ebenso  viel  Muth  als  Tapferkeit 
zur  wirksamen  Führung  bedingt.  . . . 

Zum  Sturm  auf  Landau  gings  nicht  mehr, — man  gab  es 
auf,  wie  man  die  Pfalz  ja  aufgab. 

Als  wir  auf  unserm  heutigen  Zuge  nach  einem  beschwerli- 
chen Marsch  in  Langenkandel  einrückten,  kamen  uns  die  ersten 
badischen  Soldaten  entgegen;  es  war  Artillerie,  sie  führten  jene 
so  lange  vergebens  ersehnten,  schweren  Festungsgeschütze  uns 
entgegen.  Ein  freudiger  Anblick,  dies  herrliche  Material,  diese 
kolossalen  Messingmörser,  aber  auch  ein  trauriger  zugleich,  da 
sie  ja  unbenutzt  wieder  zurückgeführt  werden  mussten.  Zu  spät, 
zu  spät!  verhängnisvolles  Wort  für  die  Fürsten  einst,  für  die 
Völker  jetzt! 

Vor  dem  Stadthause  stand  eine  zahllose  Menge  Freischaaren, 
die  auf  Quartierbillets  warteten.  Aus  ihrer  dichtesten  Masse 
sah  ich  unsem  treuen  Jean,  Arbeiter  aus  Köln,  einer  von  unsern 
wenigen  Freunden,  die  hinterm  Ofen  hervorkrochen  und  zum 
Kampf  eilten,  zu  dem  sie  sich  zu  sehnen  mit  dem  Munde  so  kühn 
Vorgaben.  Stolz,  mit  seiner  Sense  in  der  kräftigen  Faust,  trat  er 
auf  mich  zu,  dieser  frische,  brave  Jüngling,  und  begrüsste  mich 
mit  sichtlicher  Freude.  Ich  weiss,  dass  er  einer  unserer  Tapfern 
gewesen  ist,  und  dass  er  als  solcher  für  die  Freiheit  gefallen, 
muss  ich  glauben,  da  meinen  Anstrengungen  es  nicht  gelungen, 
eine  Spur  seines  Lebens  aufzufinden.  Inzwischen  hatte  unser 
Adjutant  Quartierbillets  erreicht,  die  uns  für  den  Herrn  Öko- 
nomen Meyer  bestimmten.  Wir  folgten  dieser  Bestimmung  sehr 
gerne,  um  so  mehr,  da  wir  müde  und  erschöpft  von  der  grossen 
Hitze  des  Tages  waren  und  der  Generaladjutant  uns  mit  seiner 
selbstgerühmten  Grossmuth  anzubringen  wusste,  dass  besagtes 
Quartier  das  beste  der  Stadt  sei,  welches  er  uns  überlassen  habe. 
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In  der  That,  als  wir  unter  das  grosse  Fruchtthor  des  Herrn  Öko- 
nomen Meyer  einritten,  ordnete  augenblicklich  ein  behender  Ge- 
nius, unser  Wirth,  die  Annahme  und  sorgsamste  Bestallung  unse- 
rer Pferde  an.  Dann  folgte  das  Entree  unserer  Personen;  es 
geschah  während  den  tausendfachsten  Entschuldigungen,  die  un- 
ser possierlicher  Herr  Meyer  unter  so  vielen  und  tiefen  Bücklin- 
gen, die  er  rückwärts  vor  uns  hergehend  ausführte,  anbrachte, 
dass  er  auf  den  Empfang  so  “hoher  Gäste”  nicht  vorbereitet  sei. 
Wir  erwiederten  ihm  ganz  einfach,  dass  wir  bald  zufrieden  ge- 
stellt seien  mit  etwas  Speise  und  Trank  und  einem  Plätzchen  zum 
ungestörten  Ausruhen.  Herr  Meyer  flog  nach  dieser  Erklärung 
seinen  komischen  Krebsgang  zur  Thüre  hinaus  in  die  Düfte 
spendende  Küche  seiner  Frau,  die  dem  vertrakten  Wesen  des 
Herrn  Ehegemals  ein  so  nettes,  festes  Benehmen  entgegensetzte. 
Die  Abendtafel  war  in  der  hurtigsten  Weise  von  Herrn  Meyer 
höchst  eigenhändig  gedeckt  und  sehr  bald  mit  einem  frugalen 
Mahl  und  köstlichem  Wein  besetzt.  Er  lud  uns  zum  Sitzen  ein 
und  stellte  sich  darauf  in  angemessener  Entfernung  von  etwa 
drei  Schritt  in  Mitte  des  Zimmers  auf.  Die  leiseste  Bewegung 
unsererseits,  in  der  seine  aufmerksamen  Blicke  den  zarten  Aus- 
druck irgend  eines  Wunsches  zu  erkennen  glaubten,  zauberte  uns 
mit  einem  zierlichen  Entrechat  in  Herrn  Meyer  den  dienstbar- 
sten Genius  an  die  Tafel  heran.  Solche  Possierlichkeit  in  der 
widerlichsten  Devotesse  hatte  uns  bald  in  eine  so  ungemeine 
Lustigkeit  versetzt,  dass  Adjutant  Schurz  sowohl  wie  auch  ich, 
nicht  wieder  aus  dem  Lachen  kommen  konnten.  Dieser  Reiz 
unserer  Muskeln  vermehrte  sich  erst  recht,  als  wir  unsere  heitere 
Figur  noch  einmal  anzusehen  wagten,  und  sie  in  wahrhaft  er- 
götzlicher Situation  erblickten.  Man  schelte  mich  nicht  grausam, 
wenn  ich  der  Wahrheit  gemäss  erzähle,  dass  Herr  Meyer  stand 
und  weinte  und  schluchzte  wie  ein  Kind,  mit  den  gefausteten  Hän- 
den die  Augen  sich  ausreibend,  und  endlich  in  den  kläglichsten 
Tönen  ausrief : Die  Preussen  kommen,  die  Preussen  kommen. 
Dieser  kurze  Epilog  von  der  Komödie  war  freilich  ein  tragischer, 
der  uns  aber  nichts  desto  weniger  ernster  zu  stimmen  vermochte, 
da  der  gute  Herr  Meyer  eben  nur  eine  Vision  der  Schreckbilder 
hatte.  Wir  suchten  bald  darauf  den  gerührten  Herrn  Meyer  so 
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viel  wie  möglich  zu  trösten,  indem  wir  seinen  Wein  und  Braten 
lobten.  Dann  gestanden  wir  ihm,  dass  wir  sehr  zur  Ruhe  ver- 
langten. Diese  fanden  wir  alsbald  in  hoch  aufgethürmten  Bet- 
ten, in  die  man  gemächlicher  Weise  nur  vermittelst  einer  sechs- 
sprossigen  Leiter  hätte  steigen  können.  Da  sich  dieses  nothwen- 
dige  Möbel  aber  im  Zimmer  nicht  vorfand,  so  bahnte  ich  mir  den 
Weg  zu  meinem  Ruheplatz  über  Stuhl  und  Tisch,  und  schlief, 
wie  in  der  Götterdämmerung  nicht  sanfter  geschlafen  werden 
kann. 

• ••••••• 

Wir  hatten  des  andern  Morgens  zeitig  unsem  grossen 
Marsch  auf  den  Rhein  fortgesetzt.  Das  Heer  schien  mir  mit 
jedem  weitem  Vorrücken  anzuwachsen.  Als  wir  uns  der  Rhein- 
brücke zu  Knielingen  näherten,  stiess  das  Willichsche  Corps  wie- 
der zu  uns.  Willich  selbst  begrüsste  uns  unmittelbar  am  Ufer, 
bevor  wir  über  den  Strom  gingen.  Heute  sah  er  so  bekümmert 
aus  und  so  still — auch  ritt  er,  nicht  wie  am  Tage  vorher,  sein 
schönes,  weisses  Ross.  Warum  die  Veränderung  an  ihm?  hätte 
ich  fragen  mögen,  doch  man  wird  auf  Kriegszügen  so  sehr  daran 
gewöhnt,  sich  um  dieses  Wörtchen  gar  nicht  mehr  zu  kümmern. 
Die  ungenügenden  Antworten,  die  meinen  Fragen  bisweilen  zu 
Theil  geworden  waren,  klangen  mir  fast  so  ungenügend,  wie  in 
der  Mondscheinpoesie  jenes: 

“Das  Warum  wird  offenbar,  wenn  die  Todten  auferstehen” 

Vor  der  Brücke  wurde  von  dem  ganzen  Heere  ein  grosser 
Halt  gemacht,  mit  seinem  Übergang  nahm  es  ja  Abschied  vom 
pfälzischen  Boden.  Jenseits  trat  es  auf  badisches  Gebiet.  Ein 
grosser  Theil  reguläres,  badisches  Militär  stand  dort  schon  wie 
zum  Empfange  der  Pfälzer-Division  bereit ; es  präsentirte  sich  in 
glänzenden  Uniformen,  die  einen  seltenen  Contrast  gegen  unsere 
blauen  Blousen  bildeten.  Fast  weiss  ich  nicht  zu  sagen,  ob  ich 
diesen  nicht  den  Vorzug  hätte  geben  mögen;  lag  doch  in  der 
dunkeln  Tracht  der  Charakter  unsers  Kampfs  angedeutet,  wäh- 
rend mir  in  derjenigen  der  grossherzoglichen,  buntscheckigen 
Livreejacken  das  Gemisch  von  Meinungen  dieser  Kämpfer  be- 
zeichnet wurde.  So  z.  B.  stach  wie  eine  hohnlächelnde  Ironie 
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auf  die  badische  Bewegung  das  gelbe,  messingne  auf  den  Hel- 
men und  Schabraken,  das  den  Namen  des  entflohenen  Gross- 
herzogs Leopold  bedeutete,  mir  grell  in  die  Augen.  Freilich 
mochten  viele  in  dem  Heere  sein,  die  mit  dem  kühnen  Artillerie- 
Wachtmeister  Hofer  die  tadelnden  Bemerkungen,  dass  man  diese 
Embleme  noch  trüge,  erwiedern  konnten,  “die  äusseren  Zeichen 
thäten  es  eben  nicht,”  allein  ich  glaube,  dass  dem  Dinge  eine 
nicht  wegzuleugnende  Absicht  des  mit  dem  Hofe  und  der  Bour- 
geoisie stets  liebäugelnden  Brentanos  zu  Grunde  lag. 

Um  mich  aber  wieder  des  braven  Hofer  zu  erinnern,  so  über- 
traf dieser  einfache  Mann  jedenfalls  den  Herrn  Brentano  an 
Redlichkeit  und  Muth.  “Wenn  Sie  glauben,”  sagte  er  mir,  “dass 
ich  noch  irgend  einen  Werth  auf  diesen  fluchwürdigen  Namens- 
zug legen  könnte,  so  will  ich  Ihnen  den  Beweis  dagegen  geben,” 
und  mit  diesen  Worten  legte  er  seinen  Helm  auf  einen  Stein,  und 
schlug  mit  seinem  Säbel  den  Buchstaben  aus  dem  Eichenkranz. 
Ich  bat  mir  das  Zeichen  zum  Andenken  an  einen  kühnen  badi- 
schen Artilleristen  aus  und  er  überreichte  mir  dasselbe  einge- 
wickelt in  einem  Blatt  aus  seinem  Taschenbuch,  darauf  er  seinen 
Namen  geschrieben  hatte.  Diesem  Beispiel  folgte  Niemand  von 
den  vielen  umstehenden  Kameraden.  Ich  habe  übrigens  das  An- 
denken auf  meiner  Flucht  wohl  bewahrt;  vielleicht  ist  es  dasje- 
nige von  einem  braven,  gefallenen  Artilleristen. 

Während  das  badische  Rheinufer  unter  Anneke’s  Befehl  von 
mehreren  Kanonen  besetzt,  die  Brücke  abgefahren  wurde,  um  den 
Preussen  hier  den  Übergang  zu  wehren,  nahm  ich  Veranlassung, 
die  verschiedenen  Stimmungen  in  den  verschiedenen  Truppen 
des  pfälzischen  und  badischen  Heeres  zu  beobachten.  Ich  ritt, 
während  die  Anordnungen  zur  Verteidigung  getroffen  wurden, 
längs  dem  Ufer,  und  wurde  von  einer  Gruppe  badischer  Solda- 
ten mit  ungeziemenden  Redensarten  beleidigt.  Absichtlich  blieb 
ich  eine  Weile  in  der  Nähe  dieser  jungen  Leute,  unbesorgt,  mich 
einem  frechen  Gespötte  auszusetzen.  Da  trat  ein  junger,  wohlge- 
bildeter Mann,  in  der  Uniform  eines  Badensers,  an  mich  heran 
und  sagte  mit  vieler  Bescheidenheit,  er  wünsche  meinen  Namen 
zu  wissen.  Ich  nannte  mich  ihm.  Wir  seien  ihm  nicht  unbe- 
kannt, behauptete  er,  und  er  freue  sich,  eine  wackere  Frau  mit 
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in  den  Kämpferreihen  zu  finden.  Das  Lob  dieses  schlichten 
Jünglings  war  mir  Genugthuung  für  jene  Unbilden  und  ich  nahm 
in  diesem  Augenblick  Veranlassung,  die  aufmerksam  und  still  ge- 
wordene Gruppe  der  übermüthigen  Burschen  ein  wenig  zu  stra- 
fen. 

“Sie  freuen  sich,”  antwortete  ich  mit  sehr  nachdrücklicher 
Stimme,  zu  jenen  hingewandt,  “und  doch  scheinen  diese  jungen 
Streiter  nicht  zu  bedenken,  wie  gross,  wie  ernst  und  heilig  die 
Sache  ist,  für  die  sie  eben  in  den  Kampf  gehen  wollen.  Wussten 
sie’s  noch  nicht,  so  konnten  sie’s  dadurch  begreifen  lernen,  dass 
eben  Frauen  sich  dem  Streite  beigesellen.  Blicken  Sie  hinüber  in 
die  Reihen  ihrer  Feinde,  ob  dort  ein  Weib  ihrem  Manne  gefolgt 
ist,  in  der  Absicht,  wie  ich  dem  meinigen  folge.  Ich  glaube,  sie 
werden  keine  finden;  keine  Frau  wird  an  einem  unheiligen  und 
schlechten  Werke  Theil  nehmen  und  ihr  Leben  dabei  einsetzen. 
Das  hätten  die  jungen  Leute  bedenken  sollen,  ehe  sie  über  mich 
spotteten.”  Kaum  hatte  ich  diese  letzten  Worte  gesprochen,  als 
sie  Alle,  Einer  nach  dem  Andern,  mir  näher  traten,  mir  die 
Hände  reichten  und  baten : ich  möge  ihnen  ihre  Unart  nicht  übel 
nehmen.  Das  hatte  ich  ja  auch  nicht  gethan;  ich  begrüsste  sie 
daher  freundlich  als  Kampfgenossen  in  unserm  heiligen  Streite 
und  sagte  ihnen,  dass  ich  zwar  keine  Waffe  führe  und  auch  wohl 
keinen  Preussen  tödten  könnte,  dass  ich  mich  aber  doch  nützlich 
machen  würde,  wo  es  der  Augenblick  erheische. 

Als  ich  längs  der  Kolonne  ritt,  Hessen  sie  mich  hoch  leben ; 
inzwischen  kam  Willich;  er  beredete  mich,  in  einem  an  der 
Brücke  gelegenen  Gasthause  eine  Erquickung  zu  nehmen.  Er 
übergab  mein  Pferd  einem  Kameraden  und  führte  mich  dahin. 
In  einem  grossen  Zimmer  sassen  um  einen  Tisch  Theile  von  sei- 
nem Corps  versammelt.  Willich  sagte  ihnen,  wer  ich  sei  und  so 
gesellten  wir  uns  zu  den  ermüdeten  Brüdern.  Sie  tranken  Wein 
aus  grossen  Kelchgläsern ; wir  wurden  mit  ihrem  Geläute  bewill- 
kommt.  Aber — “es  scheuchte  sie  Alle  ein  trüber  Gedanke  vom 
blinkenden  Wein,  tief  in  die  Melancholie.” 

“Mathilde!”  hob  Willich  mit  seinem  eigenthümlichen  Pathos 
an,  “mir  ist,  als  möcht’  ich  mich  heute  ins  Grab  legen.” 

Er  wollte  mir  eben  auf  meine  dringende  Frage  antworten, 
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da  wird  er  abgerufen.  Engels,  der  Adjutant  bei  ihm  war,  nahm 
seinen  Stuhl  neben  mir  ein.  Durch  ihn  erfuhr  ich,  wie  das  ge- 
strige Gefecht  im  Annweiler  Thale  einen  so  unglücklichen  Aus- 
gang genommen  habe,  wie  dort  einer  der  liebsten  Brüder  Wil- 
lichs  ihm  gefallen,  wie  er  diesen  während  des  Sterbens  an  sein 
väterliches  Herz  gedrückt  und  wie  er  ihn  als  Leiche  dann  zurück- 
gelassen habe,  um  sich  wieder  von  Neuem  in  den  Kampf  zu  stür- 
zen. Zum  Gegensatz  dieser  Weichheit  habe  er  eine  solche  Verwe- 
genheit gezeigt,  und  sei  so  nahe  den  feindlichen  Reihen  gegan- 
gen, dass,  als  ihm  bereits  sein  weisses  Ross  unter  dem  Leibe  er- 
schossen sei,  man  ihm  zugerufen  habe:  “Willich!  wenn  Du  uns 
weiter  gehst,  schiessen  wir  auf  Dich.” 

Der  ganze  Plan,  der  Willich  gestern  von  uns  hinweggeführt 
hatte,  war  mit  diesem  unglücklichen  Gefecht  gescheitert.  Willich 
wollte  nämlich  die  Offensive  ergreifen,  und  zwar  in  Preussen 
einfallen.  Der  Feind  aber  hatte  bereits  die  Grenzen  besetzt  und 
unsere  Kämpfer  konnten  nich  mehr  durchdringen ; sie  stiessen  da- 
her schon  im  Thale  bei  Annweiler  auf  hartnäckigen  Widerstand, 
der  uns  schwere  Verluste  kostete.  Wie  viel  indess  mit  der  glück- 
lichen Ausführung  des  Plans  erreicht  worden  wäre,  das  hatten 
wir  zu  sehen  gehabt.  Jedenfalls  würde  Herr  Brentano  eine  Be- 
schämung mehr  gehabt  haben,  denn  dass  er  es  war,  der  zum  Un- 
glück der  badisch-pfälzischen  Revolution  zu  verhindern  gesucht 
hat,  die  benachbarten  Lander,  Preussen,  Württemberg,  Hessen 
mit  zu  insurgiren,  indem  zeitig,  vor  dem  Einmarsch  der  Feinde, 
von  unsern  Truppen  kräftigst  die  Offensive  dahin  musste  ergrif- 
fen werden,  das  ist  eine  unwiderlegbare  Thatsache.  Ich  weiss, 
wie  Rheinpreussen  auf  ein  solches  Befreiungs-Herr  gehofft  und 
geharrt  hat. — Und  kam  es  nun  gar,  an  seiner  Spitze  Willich,  des- 
sen Name  gleichsam  zum  Symbol  geworden  war! — ich  bin  über- 
zeugt, zur  Lavine  würde  das  Heer  sich  fortgewälzt  haben,  bis  in 
das  Innerste  unseres  Landes  hinein.  Nun  war  es  zu  spät ! 

Das  Urtheil  Engels  über  die  Erhebung  Badens  und  der 
Pfalz,  hatte  ich  nicht  mehr  Gelegenheit  aus  seinem  Munde  zu 
hören.  Es  wäre  mir  interessant  gewesen,  von  dem  Redakteur, 
der  eben  zu  Grabe  getragenen  “Neuen  rheinischen  Zeitung,”  wel- 
cher gerade  in  seinen  Prognosen  der  Revolution  in  den  verschie- 
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denen  Ländern  so  geistvoll  sich  geäussert  hatte,  auch  hier  eine 
solche  gestellt  zu  sehen.  Ich  hatte  von  ihm  weiter  nichts  als  die 
Überzeugung  gewonnen,  dass  ein  geistreicher  Schriftsteller,  ein 
scharfer  Denker  und  schonungsloser  Kritiker,  auch  ein  guter 
Kämpfer  in  den  Reihen  sein  könne.  Sein  Eifer  und  sein  Muth 
wurden  von  seinen  Kampfgenossen  imgemein  lobend  hervorgeho- 
ben, so  z.  B.  hat  er  tagelang  in  Ermangelung  eines  Pferdes,  seine 
Adjutantendienste  zu  Fusse  verrichtet. 


Es  war  Abend  geworden ; wir  rückten  mit  unserm  General- 
stab und  einem  grossen  Theil  unsers  Heeres  nach  Karlsruhe  in 
die  Quartiere.  In  dieser  ehemaligen  grossherzoglichen  Residenz 
herrschte  eine  sonderbare  Stimmung,  die  uns  gerade  nicht  den 
freundlichsten  Empfang  von  den  Einwohnern,  wie  wir’s  bisher 
in  der  Pfalz,  dem  Lande  des  süssen  Weins  und  der  Gemüthlich- 
keit,  gewohnt  waren,  bereitete.  Wir  wunderten  uns  übrigens 
durchaus  nicht  über  diese  Art  von  Gastlichkeit,  kannten  wir  doch 
gar  zu  gut  den  bösen  Dämon,  der  hier  hinter  allen  Wänden  lau- 
erte, und  den  Geist,  der  über  diese  Stadt  herrschte. 

Wir  waren  mit  dem  ganzen  Generalstabe  in  einem  Hotel  am 
Marktplatz  abgestiegen.  Hier  besuchte  mich  eines  Morgens  Kin- 
kel. Ich  hatte  ihm  noch  Briefe  von  seiner  Frau  zu  übergeben 
und  Grüsse  zu  bringen,  die  sie  mir  auf  meiner  Rheinfahrt  an  der 
Anhaltsbrücke  zu  Bonn,  mit  einer  so  unendlich  schmerzlichen 
Miene,  wie  ich  sie  nie  vergessen  werde,  für  ihn  aufgetragen  hatte. 
Ich  fand  ihn  ziemlich  heiter  und  trübte  seine  Stimmung  keines- 
wegs durch  unnöthige  Mittheilungen.  Er  sprach  mir  seinen  Ent- 
schluss aus,  dass  er  die  Muskete  in  die  Hand  nehmen  wolle,  und 
sich  sogleich  unter  die  schwarze  Fahne,  die  uns  gerade  vor  un- 
serm Fenster  aus  den  Reihen  der  Willichschen  Kämpfer  so  ernst 
entgegen  wehte,  begeben  wolle.  Ich  meinte,  Kinkel,  der  eine  so 
überwiegende  Macht  durch  sein  persönliches  Auftreten,  durch 
seine  Rednerkraft,  auf  die  Massen  übte, — ich  meinte,  Kinkel 
habe  seine  Aufgabe  ganz  und  gar  verkannt.  Er  musste  der  Agi- 
tator im  Heere  sein — und  bleiben.  O,  es  that  grosse  Noth,  un- 
sere kampfungewohnten  Jünglinge  an  den  Vorabenden  einer 
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Schlacht  mit  Muth  zu  entflammen,  ihnen  den  hohen  Preis  der 
Freiheit  vorzuhalten,  für  welche  sie  ihre  Brust  den  Kugeln  dar- 
böten. Gottfried  Kinkel  hatte  den  Beruf  eines  Thomas  Münzer. 

Aber  es  mochte  sein,  dass  er  der  vielen  Worte  müd’  war  und  seine  « 

Thatenlust  und  Kampfbegierde  ihn  hiess  “mit  einhauen!”  Er 

nahm  Abschied  von  mir,  um  sich  sogleich  da  unten  als  Wehrmann 

in  die  Compagnie  des  Willichschen  Corps,  “Besangon”  genannt, 

auf  nehmen  zu  lassen.  Willich  begrüsste  ihn  mit  Handschlag. 

Die  Brüder  empfingen  ihn  mit  jubelndem  Hochruf.  ( 

Aus  dem  badischen  Hauptquartier  war  von  dem  Oberbe- 
fehlshaber Miroslavsky  durch  mehrere  Ordonnanzen,  an  den  Ge- 
neral der  pfälzischen  Division,  der  Befehl  gekommen,  Anneke 
solle  sich  unverzüglich  zu  ihm  nach  Heidelberg  begeben,  um  als 
Kommandant  der  badischen  Artillerie  und  zugleich  als  General- 
Adjutant  Miroslavsky s ihm  bei  einem  Haupttreffen  zur  Seite  zu 
sein.  Dieser  Befehl  ward  ihm  nicht  eröffnet;  was  der  General 
Sznaide  für  eine  Absicht  dabei  hatte,  ist  uns  nicht  bekannt  ge- 
worden,  erst  nach  abermaliger  Wiederholung  solchen  Befehls  ge- 
langte er  an  Anneke.  Schleunigst  wurde  unsere  Abreise  festge- 
setzt; als  wir  indess  die  Eisenbahn  besteigen  wollten,  waren  die 
Züge  unterbrochen,  wir  konnten  nicht  mehr  zu  dem  Ort  der  Be- 
stimmung gelangen.  Der  Kampf  musste  bereits  heiss  entbrannt 
sein.  Es  blieb  uns  nun  nichts  anders  übrig,  als  zur  Unterstütz- 
ung der  Hauptmacht  in  dieser  Schlacht,  mit  den  in  Karlsruhe  lie- 
genden Truppen  und  mit  dem  sich  dort  befindenden  Kriegsma- 
terial unter  Befehl  des  General  Sznaide  noch  an  demselben  Abend 
aufzubrechen.  Es  wehte  eine  laue  Nachtluft.  Anneke  führte 
selbst  die  bedeutend  verstärkte  Artillerie;  das  dumpfe  Gerassel 
der  vielen  Geschütze,  das  feierliche  Schweigen  eines  sich  fort-  t 

wälzenden  Heeres  auf  engen  Wegen  durch  Wälder  und  Felder, 
hatte  etwas  ungemein  Eindrucksvolles.  Dazu  kam  hier  die  Be- 
reitwilligkeit unserer  Wegführer,  der  braven  einheimischen 
Landsleute,  dass  sie  mit  Pechkränzen  und  Fackeln  uns  den  Weg 
beleuchteten.  Einige  Ordonnanzen,  die  ich  in  dieser  Nacht  zu 
den  sich  vor  uns  bewegenden  Infanterie-Kommandeurs  zu  reiten 
hatte,  machten  mir  die  Sache  noch  interessanter.  Vor  Mitter- 
nacht erreichten  wir  so  das  Örtchen  Blankenloch.  Hier  wurde 
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vom  Gros  Halt  gemacht,  nur  Willich  wurde  mit  seinem  Corps 
und  zwei  Kanonen  nach  Spöck,  eine  Stunde  weiter,  vorgescho- 
ben, dort  vorkommenden  Falls  einen  Angriff  zu  machen.  Unsere 
Krieger  hatten  bereits  ihre  Glieder  auf  das  blanke  Pflaster  des 
Städtchens  ausgestreckt;  wir  hingen  noch  auf  den  Pferden;  die 
Einwohner  schauten  aus  ihrem  ersten  Schlaf  geweckt,  aus  allen 
Fenstern  ihrer  kleinen  Hütten  heraus.  Der  Anblick  dieser 
Kriegsrüstungen  da  so  unmittelbar  vor  ihren  Thüren  mochte 
ihnen  keinen  geringen  Schrecken  eingejagt  haben.  Als  sich  ein 
Wirthshaus  öffnete,  fanden  wir  es  rathsam,  der  frisch  wehenden 
Nachtluft  jetzt  ein  wenig  auszuweichen  und  uns  eine  kleine  La- 
bung in  einem  Stückchen  Brod,  rohem  Speck  und  etwas  Schnaps 
(dem  gewöhnlichen  Labsal  auf  Kriegszügen)  angedeihen  zu  las- 
sen. Auf  dem  Boden  des  Gastzimmers  lagen  bereits  mehrere 
Kampfgenossen  im  süssen  Schlummer.  Das  Beispiel  war  an- 
steckend, ich  fing  auch  bald  an,  auf  meinem  Sitze  einzunicken. 
So  mochte  ich  denn  etwa  eine  Stunde  in  einer  unbequemen  Situ- 
ation geschlafen  haben,  als  ich  plötzlich  sehr  hastig  geweckt 
wurde.  Anneke  winkte  mir  schleunig  hinaus,  “an  die  Pferde,” 
“aufgesessen !”  Diesmal  Hess  er  mich  wenigstens  den  Grund  der 
Eile  wissen,  er  flüsterte  mir  nämlich  beim  Aufsteigen  zu : Eben 
sei  dem  Generalstab  Meldung  von  Willichs  gänzlicher  Vernich- 
tung bei  dem  nächtlichen  Gefecht  gekommen,  die  Kanonen  seien 
eine  Beute  des  Feindes  geworden,  und  so  hiess  es  denn  nun  für 
uns  “in’s  Feuer!”  Ich  hatte  wahres  Zähneklappern  vor  Kälte  bei 
diesem  Morgengruss.  Wir  setzten  uns  rasch  in  Bewegung  in 
der  Richtung  zum  Kampfplatz.  Ein  herrliches  Thal  lag  im  auf- 
steigenden Morgennebel  vor  uns. 

“Wir  reiten  still,  wir  reiten  stumm, 

Wir  reiten  in’s  Verderben.” 

Das  war  ein  Morgengebet  in  stoischer  Ergebung.  Einige 
Verstreute,  auch  einige  Verwundete  kamen  uns  schon  entgegen. 
Ihre  Berichte  lauteten  entweder : “das  Thal  ist  schwarz  von  Pul- 
verdampf,” oder  “es  ist  schwarz  von  Preussen.”  Diese  Stere- 
otyps wollten  mir  fast  schon  meinen  Humor  wieder  bringen,  da 
auf  ein  Mal  erblicken  wir  Willich,  ihn  selbst  mit  seinen  Adjutan- 
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ten.  Also  er  lebte  doch  noch,  woran  wir  schon  zweifeln  mussten. 
Wie  verkehrte  sich  da  plötzlich  unsere  Sorge  in  Freude.  Falsche 
Nachrichten  waren  von  einigen  feigen  Ausreissem  überbracht 
worden.  Die  Kanonen  waren  nichts  weniger  als  erobert,  die  hat- 
ten sich  leider  gar  zu  zeitig  aus  dem  Staube  gemacht;  zwar 
wurde  behauptet  die  Pferde  seien  scheu  geworden  und  hätten  eine 
gewaltige  Unordnung  unter  den  streitenden  Kämpfern  hervorge- 
bracht; allerdings  war  der  Fuhrsoldat  durch  die  Flucht  der 
Thiere  getödtet,  übrigens  waren  die  Verluste  nicht  gross,  und 
die  feindlichen  Vorposten  waren  zurückgewichen. 


Anstatt  also  jetzt  in  den  Kampf,  zogen  wir  in  ein  Lager  bei 
Friedrichsthal.  Das  Plätzchen  hätte  nicht  schöner  zum  “Hütten- 
bauen’' gewählt  werden  können;  es  lag  gerade  am  Saume  des 
Waldes,  links  war  eine  Feldmark,  vor  uns  frische  Wiesenmatten, 
die  klare  Quellen  durchrieselten.  Als  die  nöthigsten  Massregeln 
zur  Verteidigung  des  Terrains  rund  um  uns  her  getroffen  wa- 
ren, und  man  eine  Zeit  lang  vergebens  auf  den  Feind  gelauert 
hatte,  überliess  Alles  sich  harmloser  Ergötzungen  im  Freien.  Es 
fehlten  hierzu  selbst  nicht  die  Mittel  eines  frugalen  Frühstücks, 
welche  unaufgefordert  von  den  braven  Landleuten  mit  Pferd 
und  Wagen  herbeigeschleppt  winden.  Brod  und  Wein,  auch 
Fleisch  und  Eier  kamen  in  Hülle  und  Fülle  heran.  Im  Walde, 
auf  den  weichsten  Moosteppichen,  hatte  man  sich  zu  diesem 
Frühmal  gelagert,  helle  Feuer  sandten  ihre  lodernden  Flammen 
knisternd  in  das  zarte  Grün  der  Baumgipfel.  Gesang  ertönte,  im 
volltönigen  Chor: 

“Morgenroth,  Morgenroth, 

Leuchtest  uns  zum  frühen  Tod,  u.  s.  w.” 

Ich  sass  in  Mitten  der  Schaar,  die  da  in  malerischen  Grup- 
pen weit  zerstreut  umher  lag,  auf  der  Trommel.  Die  Kameraden 
sorgten  für  mich  wie  für  eine  Schwester  des  Regiments.  Das 
Beste  und  Herrlichste  warfen  sie  mir  in  den  Schoos  und  Wald- 
blumen und  Erdbeeren  machten  heute  meinen  grossen  Reichthum 
aus.  An  diese  Freuden  knüpften  sich  bald  die  Unterhaltungen 
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über  unsere  Hoffnungen  auf  jene  glücklichen  Zeiten,  die  unsern 
Siegen  folgen  würden;  wir  glaubten  den  Vorgeschmack  davon 
in  diesem  Waldheiligthum  zu  kosten.  . . . 

Die  heissen  Strahlen  der  Mittagsonne  hätten  ein  Heer  von 
Schläfern  am  Boden  finden  können,  wenn  nicht  das  bewaldete 
Dickicht  es  gegen  sie  versteckt  und  geborgen  hätte.  . . . 

Anneke  hatte  mit  dem  Generalstab,  der  in  Blankenloch  zu- 
rückgeblieben war,  Unterhandlungen  über  das  Vorrücken  der 
Truppen  gepflogen.  Er  war  entschieden  dieser  Ansicht,  und 
glaubte  Miroslavsky  bei  der  Schlacht  unterstützen  zu  können, 
die  nach  dem  Schall  des  Kanonendonners  heftig  entbrannt  sein 
musste, — während  der  General  Sznaide,  der  ohne  Befehl  des 
Obergenerals,  und  zudem  über  die  Stellung  der  Preussen  in  Un- 
kenntnis geblieben  war,  dies  nicht  unternehmen  wollte. 

Um  über  diesen  letzten  Zweifel  in’s  Klare  zu  kommen,  ord- 
nete Anneke  einen  Recognoscirungszug  an.  In  Begleitung  eines 
Detachments  badischer  Dragoner,  verliessen  Anneke  und  ich  am 
Nachmittag  das  Lager,  um  unsern  feindlichen  Landsleuten  ein- 
mal mit  eigenen  Augen  auf  die  Spur  zu  kommen.  Bis  jetzt  hatte 
ich  noch  keine  Pickelhauben  wiedergesehen,  und  da  unser  Ritt 
auf  mehrere  Stunden  weit  ausgedehnt  werden  sollte,  Hess  sich  er- 
warten, dass  uns  die  Freude  noch  vor  Abend  zu  Theil  würde. 
Wir  versahen  uns  daher  mit  guter  Schusswaffe  zur  Vertheidi« 
gung  unserer  Personen  und  ritten  ab.  Aber  wie  weit  wir  auch 
ritten,  überall  ergab  es  sich  auf  die  Erkundigungen  Anneke’s, 
dass  feindliche  Truppen  uns  mehrere  Stunden  voraus  in  der 
Richtung  nach  Heidelberg  gezogen  waren.  Wenn  wir  also,  statt 
länger  müssig  im  Lager  zu  liegen,  aufbrachen,  so  kamen  wir 
vielleicht  noch  zeitig  zu  dem  Haupttreffen,  das  vor  uns  stattfinden 
musste,  und  gewannen  vielleicht  ein  glückliche  Stellung  im  Rü- 
cken des  Feindes.  Anneke  sandte  mit  dem  Resultate  der  Recog- 
noscirung  reitende  Ordonnanzen  in  das  Hauptquartier  ab,  und 
dies  hatte  zur  Folge,  dass  erst  mit  nächstem  Tagesanbruch  aus 
dem  Lager  aufgebrochen  und  dem  Feinde  nachgerückt  wurde. 
Der  Abend  neigte  sich  bereits,  als  wir  wieder  in  unser  fröhliches 
Lager  einkehrten ; zu  gleicher  Zeit  traf  auch  der  Generalstab  ein. 
Auf  der  Wiese  lag  Stroh  weite  Strecke  hin  ausgebreitet,  auf  der 
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Menschen  und  Pferde  sich  nebeneinander  betteten.  Selbst  unser 
alter  General  wollte  im  Thau  der  Nacht  sich  für  die  Strapazen 
der  folgenden  Tage  stärken.  . . . Die  Sorgfalt  der  Kamera- 
den hatte  inzwischen  für  mich  wieder  das  Beste  ausgedacht.  Sie 
hatten  mir  zur  Ruhe  für  die  Nacht  ein  Laubzelt  gebaut,  so  dicht 
und  fest,  dass  kein  Lüftchen  durch  dasselbe  wehte;  sie  hatten  mir 
den  Boden  mit  reichlichem  Stroh  bedeckt,  und  die  Front  des- 
selben mit  rothen  Fahnen  geschmückt;  an  dem  Eingang  hatte 
der  kleine  Tambour  von  seiner  Trommel  und  seinen  Waffen  eine 
sinnreiche  Trophäe  erbaut;  im  Vordergründe  flackerte  ein  stilles 
Feuer,  auf  dem  in  einer  irdenen  Scherbe  zu  meinem  freudigsten 
Erstaunen  etwas  dünner  Kaffee  warm  gehalten  wurde.  Diese 
wahrhafte  Erquickung  hatte  ich  einem  gütigen  Oberlieutenant 
zu  verdanken,  der  ein  besonderes  Talent,  aber  auch  dies  einzige 
leidige  nur  besass,  für  sich  und  seine  Leute  stets  gut  Mahlzeiten 
in  Bereitschaft  zu  halten,  und  dem  es  bei  allen  Schwierigkeiten  hier 
auch  gelungen  war,  Kaffee  für  mich  zu  machen. 

Als  ich  durch  meinen  warmen  Trank  gestärkt,  mich  in  mein 
Zeltchen  zurückgezogen,  als  mit  den  grünen  Zweigen  der  Eingang 
verschränkt  war  und  ich  mich  in  meinen  Kleidern  da  auf  das 
Stroh  hingestreckt  hatte,  empfand  ich  auch  nicht  eine  einzige 
Unbehaglichkeit,  wie  ich  sie  allerdings  von  einem  nächtlichen 
Aufenthalt,  unter  so  vielen  tausend  Männern  gefürchtet  hatte. 

. . . Eine  lautlose  Stille  schwebte  bald  über  dem  ganzen  La- 
ger; auf  mich  wollte  eben  der  süsseste  Schlummer  einer  lauen 
Waldnacht  sich  herabneigen,  da  plötzlich  ertönte  noch  der  lieb- 
liche Gesang  einer  prächtigen  Tenorstimme. 

“Mourir  pour  la  patrie ” 

war  der  Refrain  des  Liedes  der  Girondins,  das  die  Stille  des 
Abends  weithin  durch’s  Lager  trug. 


Der  Morgen  dämmerte  erst  eben,  als  ich  aus  meinem  Zelt 
heraustrat.  Wir  mussten  ja  zeitig  aufsitzen,  da  wir  in  die 
Schlacht  ziehen  wollten.  Anneke  hatte  den  Befehl,  die  Avant- 
garde zu  führen ; er  Hess  Reveille  schlagen,  um  bald  loszurücken. 
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Der  Marsch  geschah  auf  Bruchsal.  Als  wir  uns  den  Stadtthoren 
näherten,  glaubten  wir  preussisches  Militär  zu  erblicken.  Un- 
sere Spitze  (d.  i.  eine  gewisse  Anzahl  Truppen,  die  zunächst  auf 
den  Angriff  bereit  ist)  wurde  vorgeschoben ; wir  folgten  ihr  un- 
mittelbar. Das  Gros  indess,  bei  welchem  sich  der  Generalstab 
befand,  blieb  in  dem  Walde,  eine  Stunde  von  der  Stadt  entfernt, 
ein  wenig  zurück.  . . . Unsere  Enttäuschung  verkehrte  als- 
bald wieder  feindliches,  preussisches  Militär  in  unser  befreunde- 
tes badisches.  Der  Unterschied  in  den  Uniformen  dieser  Trup- 
pen war  nämlich  nicht  gross  und  erstreckte  sich  auf  einige  Litz- 
chen  mehr  oder  weniger.  Anneke  führte  die  Avantgarde  also 
nicht  nur  ohne  Widerstand  des  Feindes,  sondern  unter  freundli- 
chen Empfangsgriissen  der  Freunde  in  die  Stadtthore  von  Bruch- 
sal ein.  Ich  bekam  die  Weisung  dem  Generalstab  die  Meldung 
hierher  zu  bringen.  Ich  that  das  und  wurde  mit  Lächeln,  das 
plötzlich  von  einigen  ängstlichen  Gesichtem  strahlte,  empfangen. 
Als  ich  meines  Auftrags  entledigt,  im  ruhigen  Schritt  zurückritt, 
flogen  Ordonnanzen  mir  voran,  die  auf  den  Schrecken  hin,  ein 
gutes  Frühstück  in  Bruchsal  bestellen  mussten. 

Nach  einem  kurzen  Aufenthalt  hier,  wurde  Anneke  mit  sei- 
ner Avantgarde  von  etwa  600  Mann  bis  Ubstadt  vorgeschoben. 
Willich  deckte  unsern  rechten  Flügel.  Wir  ritten  zu  gleicher 
Zeit  aus  den  Thoren  der  Stadt.  Sein  Corps  erwartete  ihn  hier. 
Bei  seinem  Anblick  schwankten  die  Brüder  (anders  pflegte  er 
seine  Leute  nicht  zu  nennen)  ihre  Hütchen  und  riefen  ihm  ent- 
gegen: “Willich  soll  leben!’'  . . . “Und  mit  Euch  sterben" 
war  seine  Antwort. 

In  Ubstadt,  einem  kleinen,  armen  Dörfchen  angelangt,  hatte 
ich  ein  interessantes  Begegnen.  Kaum  hatte  ich  mich  in  dem 
Quartier  ein  wenig  meiner  bestaubten  Kleider  entledigt,  als  die 
Thüre  meines  Zimmers  weit  aufgesperrt  wird  und  eine  Menge 
Frauen,  uralte  Bauemmütterchen  und  Mädchen,  in  einem  Zuge, 
der  sich  noch  weit  die  Treppe  hinunter  bis  auf  die  Strasse  hin  er- 
streckte, sich  meinen  Blicken  zeigten.  Der  Besuch  galt  mir  un- 
zweifelhaft, allein  der  Eintritt  war  so  stumm  und  räthselhaft, 
dass  ich  keine  Lösung  dafür  wusste.  . . . Das  blosse  Be- 

schauen meiner  Person  von  der  Menge,  wurde  mir  unbequem  und 
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ich  unterbrach  das  Schweigen  dieser  Scene  mit  einer  bescheide- 
nen Frage  nach  dem  Begehr  der  Frauen.  Da  nahm  eine  ehrwür- 
dige Matrone,  indem  sie  mir  einen  Schritt  näher  trat  und  meine 
Hand  ergriff,  das  Wort  und  sprach  in  der  gemüthlichen  Landes- 
sprache: “Wir  sind  gekommen,  die  Tochter  Robert  Blums  zu 
sehen;  wir  haben  gehört,  dass  die  mit  in  den  Krieg  für  unsere 
Freiheit  gezogen  sei  und  dass  Sie  es  wären.”  . . . Wie  tief 
mich  das  ergriff,  kann  ich  nicht  sagen;  ich  antwortete:  “Meine 
lieben  Frauen!  die  Tochter  Blums  bin  ich  nicht,  wohl  aber  komme 
ich  aus  der  Stadt  in  welcher  dieser  edle  Mann  als  armer  Knabe 
geboren  ist  und  in  der  auch  seine  alte  Mutter  noch  lebt.  Robert 
Blum  hatte  noch  keine  so  alte  Tochter,  seine  drei  Kinderchen, 
die  noch  klein  sind,  waren  neulich  bei  uns  in  Köln.” 

Dieser  Irrthum  frappirte  sie  indess  wenig,  ich  musste  ihnen 
von  Blum’s  Familienverhältnissen  erzählen  und  ihnen  nament- 
lich die  “Sache  der  Freiheit”  auseinandersetzen,  da  waren  sie 
zufrieden  und  schieden  nach  einem  Aufenthalt  von  einer  Viertel- 
stunde wieder.  Kaum  waren  sie  aber  verschwunden,  so  erschien 
ein  zweiter  Zug,  und  dem  folgte  ein  dritter  und  vierter.  Da  ich 
entsetzlich  abgespannt  von  unsern  weiten  Märschen  war,  so  wur- 
den mir  die  Ehrenbezeugungen,  die  zuletzt  mir,  und  nicht  mehr 
der  Tochter  Robert  Blums  gelten  sollten,  fast  zu  viel.  . . . 

Unser  alter  Bursche  machte  ihnen  das  auch  begreiflich  und  die 
guten  Frauen  begriff en’s. 

Der  Ort  glich  nun  einem  vollständigen  Lager.  Die  Stras- 
sen wurden  rechts  und  links  mit  Stroh  bedeckt  und  bald  lagen 
unsere  Krieger  in  süssem  Schlummer  auf  demselben  ausgestreckt. 
Da  es  sehr  an  Lebensmitteln  hier  gebrach,  so  war  ich  froh,  die 
hungrigen  Heldensöhne  da  vom  Schlaf  bewältigt,  so  friedlich 
nebeneinander  auf  dem  Pflaster  liegen  zu  sehen. 

Inzwischen  liefen  trübselige  Nachrichten  von  vielen  Seiten 
über  die  verlor ’ne  Schlacht  Miroslavsky’s  ein;  sie  gewannen  an 
Wahrscheinlichkeit  sehr  durch  die  gleichlautenden  Mittheilungen. 
Anneke  sah  seine  Position  für  sehr  bedenklich  an.  Er  ritt  selbst 
hinaus,  die  Vorposten  sicher  zu  stellen  und  wartete  jeden  Augen- 
blick auf  Verhaltungsbefehle  vom  Generalstab.  Man  musste  an- 
nehmen, dass  dieser  doch  bereits  von  der  Stellung  des  Haupt- 
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heeres  unter  Miroslavsky’s  Oberbefehl  definitive  Kenntniss  er- 
halten habe.  Die  Dunkelheit  der  Nacht  brach  an,  sie  verging 
auch  wieder,  ohne  dass  ein  Befehl  gekommen  wäre.  Um  so 
eifriger  langten  Botschaften  aus  den  umliegenden  Orten  an 
Anneke  an;  hiernach  war  Miroslavsky  gänzlich  geschlagen,  mit 
seinem  Heere  auf  der  Flucht  durch  die  Gebirge  begriffen,  die 
Preussen  rückten  in  unabsehbaren  Massen  auf  der  Hauptstrasse 
heran  und  ihre  Spitzen  hatten  bald  unser  kleines  Örtchen  er- 
reicht. Unsere  Vorposten  machten  ähnlich  lautende  Meldungen. 
Hier  in  dieser  Stellung  mussten  wir  also  bald  erdrückt  werden. 
Anneke  wollte  die  Verantwortung  eines  passiven  Widerstandes 
nicht  auf  sich  nehmen,  er  berief  also  die  obersten  Führer  der 
Avantgarde  zu  einem  Kriegsrath  zusammen,  machte  sie  mit  den 
über  Nacht  eingelaufenen  Botschaften  bekannt,  sagte,  dass  er 
vergebens  auf  Verhaftungsbefehle  vom  Generalstabe  harre,  der 
Augenblick  aber  so  dringlich  sei,  dass  nunmehr  ein  längeres  War- 
ten nicht  rathsam  erschiene,  sondern  ein  Herausziehen  aus  solch’ 
ungünstiger  Position,  selbst  auch  ohne  Befehl,  nothwendig.  Im 
Kriegsrath  erklärte  man  sich  vollkommen  einverstanden,  und  es 
wurde  nur  noch  die  Massregel  beschlossen,  reitende  Ordonnanzen 
mit  fliegender  Eile  ins  Hauptquartier  mit  der  Meldung  zu  sen- 
den, dass  bei  der  Lage  der  Dinge,  wenn  mittlerweile  nicht  ein  an- 
derer Befehl  eintreffe,  die  Avantgarde  den  Rückzug  auf  Bruch- 
sal antreten  werde.  Es  mochte  während  all’  dieser  Operationen 
vielleicht  fünf  Uhr  geworden  sein,  der  Kriegsrath  wurde  auf- 
gehoben und  Willich  trat  ein.  Auch  er  war  noch  in  gänzlicher 
Unkenntniss  über  den  Stand  der  Sache.  Seit  mehreren  Stunden 
schon  waren  unsere  Leute  auf  den  Beinen.  Es  hiess  jetzt  “Auf- 
gesessen.” Da  endlich  langte  der  definitive,  längst  ersehnte  Be- 
fehl zur  Vertheidigung  des  Dorfes  an.  Anneke  traf  seine  Posi- 
tionen. Da  der  Ordonnanzen  jetzt  für  mich  und  dem  Adjutan- 
ten zu  viel  wurden,  und  ein  junger  Berittener  sich  zur  Disposition 
erklärte,  wurde  derselbe  als  zweiter  Adjutant  angestellt;  er  hatte 
ein  rasches  Pferd  und  war  ein  kräftiger  Mann,  der  in  diesem 
Augenblick  zu  Statten  kam.  An  den  Eingängen  des  Dorfes  wur- 
den Barrikaden  aufgeworfen,  und  diese  Zurüstungen  setzten  die 
armen  Bewohner  in  die  furchtbarste  Angst;  ach  Gott,  wie  liefen 
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da  meine  alten  Mütterchen  von  gestern  verzweifelt  umher;  die 
Hände  über  den  Kopf  zusammenschlagend,  flüchteten  sie  alle  zu 
mir,  als  könnte  ich  ihnen  sagen,  welche  Gefahr  ihren  Hüttchen, 
ihrem  Leben  drohe.  Was  konnte  ich  ihnen  für  Trost  geben,  was 
hätte  ich  ihnen  rathen  können!  Ich  befand  mich  mitten  in  den 
Schrecken  des  Krieges,  ohne  ein  einziges  Angstgefühl  für  mich, 
nicht  aber  ohne  das  tiefste  Mitleiden  um  diese  Armen  da  zu  ha- 
ben. Willich  war  mit  uns  auf  die  das  Dorf  umschliessenden  Hö- 
hen geritten,  welche  zur  Vertheidigung  mit,  den  Geschützen  be- 
setzt werden  sollten.  Gerade  in  dem  Augenblick,  als  wir  von 
hier  aus  in  den  Ebenen  in  dem  ersten  Sonnenstrahl  die  blitzenden 
Helme  unserer  feindlichen  Landsleute  erblicken,  ereilt  uns  der 
Befehl  zum  Vorwärtsrücken  auf  den  Feind  los.  Also  gings  jetzt 
wirklich  in  den  Kampf,  der  Frühmorgen  leuchtete  in  seiner  vol- 
len Pracht  dazu,  Willich  nahm  mit  Handschlag  Abschied  von  uns 
und  eilte  zu  den  Seinen,  die  eine  Stunde  seitwärts  von  uns  lagen. 
Als  wir  ins  Dorf  herab  kamen,  war  die  Verwirrung  hier  noch 
grösser  geworden ; jetzt  konnte  ich  doch  wenigstens  die  Beruhi- 
gung geben,  dass,  wenn  wir  schnell  fortkämen,  der  Kampf  hof- 
fentlich von  ihnen  ferngehalten  würde.  In  furchtbarer  Eile  wur- 
den nun  auch  alle  Streitkräfte  wieder  zusammengezogen  und  be- 
gannen auszurücken.  Ich  befand  mich  an  der  Seite  Anneke’s. 
an  der  Spitze  unserer  Truppen.  Wir  hatten  das  Weichbild  des 
Dorfs  verlassen,  aber  noch  nicht  ganz  die  erste  Höhe  erreicht, 
da  unerwartet,  wie  Blitzstrahlen  aus  heiterm  Himmel  schiessen 
die  feindlichen  Feuerschlünde  auf  uns  los  und  senden  einen  Re- 
gen von  Spitzkugeln  um  uns  her,  mit  pfeifendem  unheimlichem 
Getön. 

Nach  diesem  kurzen  Vorspiel,  das  unsere,  im  ersten  Augen- 
blick verdutzten  Tirailleurs,  die  uns  zu  beiden  Seiten  standen,  nur 
etwas  schwach  erwiederten,  begann  der  Feind  bald  mit  Kanonen 
auf  uns  zu  feuern.  Das  schien  unsern  Streitern  sehr  zu  imponi- 
ren ; wir  hatten  nichts  Nöthigeres  zu  thun,  als  uns  dem  Kugelre- 
gen mit  Ruhe  und  anscheinend  Gleichmuth  auszusetzen  und  sie 
zu  ermuthigen.  Viele  wollten  schon  weichen;  die  Zurede  An- 
neke’s aber,  sie  sollten  nur  fleissig  laden  und  schiessen  auf  un- 
sere Feinde,  sogleich  auch  werde  unser  schweres  Geschütz  ihnen 
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auf  spielen,  feuerte  sie  an.  Ich  bekam  die  Weisung,  zwei  Berg- 
haubitzen, die  nicht  fern  von  uns  in  der  Niederung  hielten,  herauf 
zu  beordern  zu  solchem  Zweck.  Ich  sprengte  zu  dem  sie  führen- 
den Offizier,  hatte  ihn  aber  noch  nicht  erreicht,  als  der  seine 
wilde  Flucht  anzutreten  eben  in  Begriff  ist;  ich  hole  ihn  natürlich 
mit  meinem  raschen  Pferde  ein,  bewege  ihn  auch  durch  eine  sehr 
nachdrückliche  Meldung  des  Befehls,  zum  Umkehren,  indess  die 
uns  in’s  Antlitz  speienden  Zündnadelgewehre  machen  auf  den 
Feigling  solchen  Eindruck,  dass  er  nicht  voran  will.  Ich  suche 
ihn  zu  ermuthigen,  ich  sage  ihm  auch,  er  werde  augenblicklich 
erschossen,  wenn  er  in  diesem  wichtigen  Moment  dem  Befehl 
nicht  Folge  leiste — er  setzte  sich  auch  zögernd  in  Bewegung,  da 
aber  rückt  er  in  seiner  List  mit  der  Lüge  heraus : er  habe  den  Mu- 
nitionswagen vergessen ; ich  erwiedere  ihm  nicht  lange,  dass  hin- 
längliche Munition  im  Protzkasten,  der  sich  an  der  Kanone  be- 
findet, sei,  sondern  sprengte  in  hastiger  Eile  zu  Anneke  zurück 
und  theilte  ihm  den  Vorfall  mit.  Der  reitet  schleunigst  jetzt  zu 
dem  schon  wieder  mit  den  Kanonen  fliehenden  Offizier,  setzt  ihm 
das  Pistol  auf  die  Brust  und — wollen  oder  nicht — bringt  er  ihn 
rasch  in’s  Feuer. 

Jetzt  kam  für  mich  ein  Augenblick  des  Schauderns.  Links 
an  meiner  Seite,  etwa  vier  Schritt  entfernt,  stand  ein  Blousen- 
mann,  der  eifrig  seine  Büchse  lud  und  mit  grosser  Ruhe  anlegte. 
Eine  in  diesem  Augenblick  anschnaubende  Kanonenkugel  streckte 
den  Kämpfer  nieder.  Sie  hatte  ihm  das  Bein  mitgenommen. 
Lautlos  lag  der  junge  Held  da  am  Boden  und  änderte  keine 
Miene  in  seinem  bleichen  Angesicht.  Ich  wollte  ihm  beispringen, 
allein  ich  sah  bald  ein,  wie  unzulässig  das  auf  diesem  Platz  sei — 
umsomehr  noch,  da  die  Kameraden  ihm  bereits  so  kräftige  und 
gewandte  Hülfeleistungen  brachten.  Diese  legten  nämlich  ihre 
Gewehre  übereinander  und  machten  so  eine  Tragbahre,  vermit- 
telst welcher  sie  den  Verwundeten  am  besten  aus  dem  Getümmel 
tragen  konnten.  Das  Gefecht  hielt  sich  eine  Weile,  sehr  hart- 
näckig auf  dieser  Höhe;  dann  aber  mussten  unsere  Truppen,  die 
nicht  mit  voller  Kraft  Stich  hielten,  sich  in  das  Dorf  zurück- 
ziehen. Hier  bekam  ich  nun  die  Sendung  zum  Generalstab,  der 
sich  mit  dem  Gros  auf  der  Strasse  von  Bruchsal  befand;  ich 
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sollte  ihm  ausführlichen  Bericht  über  den  Stand  des  Gefechts 
machen.  In  meinem  Diensteifer  begab  ich  mich  aus  dem  Kugel- 
regen schleunigst  fort.  Da  kam  mir  der  Argwohn  in  den  Sinn, 
dass  Anneke  mich  vielleicht  absichtlich  aus  dem  Gefecht  sende, 
und  mich  der  ihn  umgebenden  Gefahr  nicht  mehr  aussetzen  wolle. 
Gerne  wäre  ich  wieder  zurückgeritten  und  hätte  mich  geweigert 
zum  Gehorsam,  allein  bedachte  ich  wieder,  wie  wichtig  es  sei, 
eine  Verstärkung  durch  die  Hauptmacht  herbeizu führen — denn 
das  Motiv  lag  el)en  meiner  Meldung  zu  Grunde — so  spornte  ich 
mein  Pferdchen  zur  Eile  an.  In  den  Strassen  von  Ubstadt  war 
von  meinen  gestrigen  Freundinnen,  den  alten  wie  den  jungen 
Frauen,  keine  mehr  zu  sehen;  gewiss  waren  sie  schon  mit  Wei- 
nen und  Gebet  in  ihre  tiefen  Keller  geflüchtet.  ...  Es  herrschte 
überhaupt  jetzt  Todtenstille  in  den  Strassen;  nur  der  eben  er- 
nannte Adjutant  trieb  sich  hier  noch  herum ; er  kam  mir  auf  sei- 
nem stattlichen  Ross  entgegengeritten  und  als  ob  sein  beunruhig- 
tes Gewissen  ihn  vor  mich,  wie  vor  einen  Richterstuhl  lud,  wen- 
dete er  sein  Pferd  und  ritt  eine  Strecke  neben  mir.  Er  stam- 
melte einige  Worte,  die  wie  Entschuldigung  klangen,  und  die  ich 
nicht  einmal  anhörte. 

“Warum  begleiten  Sie  mich,  Bürger  Lieutenant?”  fragte 
ich  den  Herrn.  “Sie  haben  ja  ihren  Posten  verlassen.” 

Diesen  Vorwurf  schien  er  etwas  übel  zu  nehmen,  doch  war 
er  höflicher  denn  tapfer  in  seiner  Ritterlichkeit  und  sagte:  der 
Generalstab,  zu  dem  ich  gesandt  werde,  sei  noch  eine  Stunde  weit 
entfernt,  und  er  werde  zu  meinem  Schutz  mich  begleiten. 

Ich  antwortete  ihm : ich  bedürfe  des  Schutzes  von  Feigen 
eben  gar  nicht,  und  er  habe  in  diesem  heissen  Augenblick  viel 
Wichtigeres  zu  leisten;  er  solle  sich  auf  seinen  Platz  zum  Kom- 
mandanten der  Avantgarde  liegeben,  der  ohne  Ordonnanzoffizier 
sei,  da  dessen  muthvoller  Adjutant  Schurz  anderweitig  seine 
volle  Beschäftigung  habe.  Der  feige  Mensch  ist  wirklich  nicht 
mehr  auf  seinen  Posten  zurückgekehrt. 

Jenseits  des  Dorfes  nach  Bruchsal  zu,  befand  sich  unsere 
Reserve.  Sie  lag  zerstreut  an  den  Höhen  und  in  den  Niederun- 
gen am  Wege.  Sic  sollte  durch  Kanonenschüsse,  die  der  Feind 
ziemlich  unwirksam  in  ihre  Nähe  bringen  konnte,  irritirt  werden. 
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Ich  hatte  bei  dieser  Gelegenheit  dann  die  Ehre,  die  Entladung 
eines  preussischen  Schrappneils  wenigstens  in  Augenschein  zu 
nehmen.  Eine  Strecke  vor  mir  auf  dem  Wege  explodirte  näm- 
lich eine  Schrappnellkugel  und  entlud  eine  Masse,  die  ich  an- 
fangs für  Kieselsteine  hielt,  weit  umherschleudernd  und  den 
Boden  selbst  aufwühlend.  Es  blieb  dies  Instrument  indess  ganz 
ohne  Wirkung,  und  mein  Pferd  hatte  sich  mehr  erschrocken,  wie 
ich,  das  bewies  es  durch  einen  jähen  Seitensatz,  den  es  mit  mir 
versuchte.  Halbwegs  von  Ubstadt  nach  Bruchsal  erblickte  ich 
das  Ziel  meiner  Sendung.  Der  alte  General  empfing  mich  mit 
gespannter  Erwartung,  denn  als  er  auch  meiner  ansichtig  wurde, 
spornte  er  sein  Pferd  an,  kam  rasch  auf  mich  zu,  reichte  mir  die 
Hand  und  liess  mich  ihm  und  zugleich  dem  Finanzminister  Gögg 
meinen  mündlichen  Bericht  erstatten. 

Die  Bewegung  des  Gros  wurde  darauf  beeilt;  ich  ritt  im 
Generalstab  zum  Gefecht  zurück.  Mittlerweile  war  der  Kampf 
in  Ubstadt  selbst  heiss  entbrannt.  Ich  hatte  jetzt  keinen  andern 
Gedanken  mehr,  als  die  Gestalt  Anneke’s  im  Pulverdampf  wie- 
der zu  erblicken.  Die  Todten  und  Verwundeten,  die  da  am 
Weichbilde  des  Orts  auf  den  vielen  Wagen  lagen,  machten  einen 
tiefen  Eindruck  auf  mich.  . . . Ich  versuchte  durch  die  Re- 
serven zu  dringen  und  in  die  Kämpferreihen  zu  kommen,  wo- 
selbst ich  Anneke  zu  finden  wusste,  aber  vergebens.  Mein 
Freund  hielt  mich  energisch  davon  ab.  Ich  war  also  eine  Weile 
in  müssiger  Ruhe  meinen  Betrachtungen  überlassen.  Ha,  das 
Kriegshandwerk!  es  schauderte  mir  mit  seinen  Entsetzen  durch 
die  Seele!  Gesegnet,  jenes  Friedensdichters  zukünftiges  Ostern, 
das  sein  Auge  blühen  sieht,  und  nach  dem  die  Menschheit  das 
Schwert  nicht  mehr  kennen  soll ! . . . 

Das  Gefecht  wurde  immer  heftiger,  einige  Bataillons  von 
den  Unsrigen  schlugen  sich  brav,  sie  wurden  aber  auch  mit  vieler 
Tapferkeit  von  ihren  Obersten  geführt.  So  sah  ich  Schlinke  rast- 
los mitten  im  Kugelregen  stehen;  auch  Engelmann  führte  seine 
Leute  muthig  hinein.  . . . Das  Dorf  indess  konnte  nicht  lange 
gehalten  werden.  Anneke  liess  sich  noch  immer  nicht  sehen. 
Mein  Auge  stierte  lange  vergebens  in  das  Gewölk  des  Pulver- 
dampfes ...  es  fand  ihn  nicht.  Endlich  kommt  er  wohlbe- 
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halten  heraus  . . . und  da  er  das  Terrain  zur  fernen  Auf- 

stellung der  Geschütze  recognoscirt,  gelingt  es  mir,  ihn  zu  errei- 
chen. Kaum  hatten  wir  uns  die  Hände  gereicht,  da  brauste 
schon  wieder  eine  Kanonenkugel  durch  die  Dächer  von  Ubstadt, 
und  Hess  sich  gerade  vor  unsem  Füssen  nieder.  Anneke  ver- 
langte von  mir,  dass  ich  zur  Reserve  zurückritt;  ich  fügte  mich 
seinen  Wünschen  ...  ja  ich  sah  in  sofern  die  Nothwendig- 
keit  ein,  als  mein  Pferd  abgeritten  war.  Schon  auf  dem  Rück- 
weg von  der  letzten  Ordonnanz,  musste  ich’s  mit  vieler  Sorgfalt 
führen,  wenn  es  nicht  jeden  Augenblick  straucheln  sollte.  . . . 
In  der  glühenden  Sonnenhitze,  in  einer  Staubwolke,  wie  ich  ihres- 
gleichen noch  nicht  sah,  hielt  ich  mich  hinter  den  Reihen  der 
Kämpfenden  auf ; der  quälendste  Durst  machte  mich  endlich  mo- 
bil, um  in  dieser  Wüste  nach  einem  Tropfen  Feuchtigkeit  zu  su- 
chen, ich  fand  ihn  in  der  beinahe  versiegten  Flasche  unsers  Gene- 
rals. Als  wir  eine  Zeit  lang  auf  der  Heerstrasse  uns  befanden, 
ereignete  sich  vor  uns  ein  eigenthümlicher  Vorfall.  Ein  Detache- 
ment preussischer  Uhlanen  sprengte  plötzlich  durch  die  Ebene 
mit  solcher  Verwegenheit  in  unsere  Reserve  hinein,  dass  diese  im 
ersten  Augenblick  scheu  auseinander  wich.  Freilich  hätte  man 
nicht  anders  denken  sollen,  als  diesem  Vortrab  folgt  sogleich  ein 
schweres  Kavallerie- Regiment,  das  uns  Alle  auf  reibt.  Was  war 
zu  thun,  viele  unserer  Scharfschützen  hatten  bei  dem  ersten  Vor- 
sprengen eine  glückliche  Position  auf  einer  Anhöhe  erreicht,  man 
ruft  ihnen  zu : schiesst,  schiesst!  Einige  Beherzte  legen  an  . . . 
sie  zielten  wacker,  denn  von  den  kühnen  Reitern  sanken  mehrere 
zu  Boden.  Dem  Beispiel  folgten  die  Andern  ...  sie  Alle, 
Mann  für  Mann,  werden  von  ihren  Kugeln  hingestreckt,  . . . 
es  waren,  wie  ich  höre,  16  an  der  Zahl,  davon  der  Rittmeister  bei 
der  letzten  Kugel,  die  ihm  den  Kopf  zerschmetterte,  um  Pardon 
bat.  Die  schönen  Pferde  und  Fähnlein  der  Feinde  wurden  die 
Kriegsbeute  unserer  Sieger.  Durch  die  letzten  glücklichen  Posi- 
tionen unserer  schweren  Geschütze  gelang  es,  mit  vieler  Wirkung 
unsere  Geschosse  in  die  feindlichen  Reihen  zu  senden ; nach  einem 
hartnäckig  anhaltenden  Feuern  aus  Zwölfpfündem  brachte  un- 
sere Artillerie  das  feindliche  Geschütz  zum  Schweigen.  Ich  be- 
gab mich  mit  dem  Generalstab  nach  Bruchsal  zurück.  Anneke 
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unterhielt  das  Gefecht  noch  mehrere  Stunden  lang.  Ob  endlich 
gegenseitige  Ermattung  oder  der  herannahende  Abend  beide 
Streitenden  zum  Zurück  weichen  brachte,  oder  ob  der  Feind  hin- 
ter uns  noch  eine  kolossale  Macht  fürchtete,  ich  weiss  es  nicht, 
das  steht  sicher,  bekamen  wir  von  der  bereits  fliehenden  Haupt- 
macht Miroslavsky’s  Verstärkung,  wir  hätten  hier  gewiss  noch 
eine  siegreiche  Schlacht  schlagen  können.  So  aber  hatte  unser 
Gefecht  nur  den  Zweck,  den  Rückzug  unseres  Hauptheeres,  der 
sich  auf  Rastatt  bewegte,  zu  decken.  Das  spätere  blutige  Ge- 
fecht by  Durlach  hat  gleichfalls  diesen  Zweck  vollkommen  er- 
reicht. 

Anneke  kehrte  unversehrt  aus  dem  Kampfe  nach  Bruchsal 
zurück.  Unter  den  ermüdeten  Truppen  war  die  Stimmung,  wie 
nach  einem  glorreichen  Siege.  Von  der  provisorischen  Regierung 
selbst  Hessen  sich  die  unsichtbar  gewordenen  Mitglieder  sehen. 
. . . Was  sie  noch  hofften  ...  ich  weiss  es  nicht. 

Die  Nacht  ging  ohne  Störung  vorüber.  Die  Ruhe  war  er- 
quickend. Nach  eingelaufenem  Oberbefehl  sollte  unsere  Divi- 
sion den  Rückzug  auf  Durlach  antreten,  um  sich  mit  dem  Haupt- 
heer dort  zu  vereinigen.  Alles  stand  am  andern  Morgen  zum 
Abmarsch  an  den  Strassen  fertig ; der  Abmarsch  selbst  aber  wurde 
wieder  nach  der  alten,  schlechten  Gewohnheit  verzögert.  Noch 
waren  die  Vorposten  jenseits  des  Orts  nicht  eingezogen  . . . 
und  die  Gerüchte  von  dem  Herannahen  der  Preussen  verbreite- 
ten sich  wieder  in  der  bekannten  so  unwahr-  wie  wahrscheinlichen 
Weise.  Unsere  Pferde  standen  bereit,  da  weiss  ich  nicht,  was 
Anneke  noch,  bevor  wir  aufsassen,  hinaus  zum  Thore  rief;  ich 
bestieg  indess  mein  Streitross,  diesmal  einen  furchtbar  schweren 
Schimmel,  Eigenthum  des  Herrn  Regierungs-Präsidenten.  Mein 
eigenes  Pferd  konnte  wegen  seiner  Müdigkeit  heute  nicht  wieder 
geritten  werden.  Als  ich  eben  über  die  Schwere  dieses  Last- 
gauls seufze,  und  mir  unser  guter  Bursche  schon  die  Aussicht 
eröffnet,  er  wolle  mir  ein  schönes  erobertes  preussisches  Offi- 
zierspferd verschaffen,  da  plötzlich  stürmt  wie  toll  die  rasende 
Artillerie  an  uns  vobei.  Die  Preussen,  die  Preussen  . . . Alles 
verloren  . . . verloren ! so  gellte  es  durch  die  Strassen.  Die- 
ser fliehenden  Batterie  zwölfpfündiger  Kanonen  mit  vielfacher 
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Bespannung,  folgte  in  wilder  Jagd  alles  was  fliehen  konnte,  über 
das  Pflaster.  Pferde  und  Menschen  stolperten  über  einander; 
die  Waffen  klirrten  am  Boden  und  man  hatte  nicht  Zeit,  sie  wie- 
der aufzuraffen.  Ich  war  sprachlos  ob  dieses  Schauspiels.  War 
diese  Flucht,  die  nach  Aussage  der  alten  Krieger  ohne  Beispiel 
ist,  eine  wirklich  motivirte,  so  war  Anneke  entweder  gefangen 
oder  sonst  verloren,  und  mir  blieb  nichts  mehr  übrig.  Gewiss- 
heit davon  wollte  ich  haben,  und  dachte  gegen  den  Strom  dieser 
Flut  ankämpfen  zu  können  und  nach  dem  Thore  zu  kommen. 
Mein  unlenkbares  Pferd  aber  sträubte  sich  bei  diesem  Versuch 
so  sehr,  dass  es  sich  von  der  fortreissenden  Flucht  mitergriffen 
fühlte,  auf  den  Hinterfüssen  umkehrte  und  im  Galopp  davon 
wollte.  Grosse  Anstrengungen  kostete  es  mich,  das  Thier,  des- 
sen fliehender  Hufschlag  mir  in  der  Brust  erdröhnte,  anzuhalten. 
Beust,  der  plötzlich  von  der  Seite  nach  der  ich  wollte,  mir  be- 
gegnete, versicherte  mich,  dass  dies  Alles  wieder  Lärm  um 
“Nichts”  sei,  bestand  darauf,  dass  ich  langsam  vorausreite,  da 
Anneke  wohlbehalten  sei,  und  der  ganze  Generalstab  im  Augen- 
blick folgen  werde.  . . . Ich  wollte  nicht  fort,  da  aber  sah 
ich  Anneke,  ruhigen  Schrittes  sich  nähern;  in  seiner  Miene  lag 
Ärger  und  Missachtung  über  solche  hündische  Feigheit.  Beust 
behauptete,  ich  könne  nicht  schleunig  genug  fortkommen  mit  die- 
sem Gaul,  wenn  ich  noch  zögere,  er  beschwöre  mich,  voraus  zu 
reiten ; ich  that  es!  Im  langsamen  Trab  begab  ich  mich  also  hin- 
weg; unser  Adjutant  kam  mir  nach.  Vor  und  hinter  uns  stürmte 
das  fliehende  Heer.  Wir  vermochten  fast  nicht  mehr  anzuhalten, 
indess  hielt  meine  Brust  die  schnellere  Gangart  meines  kolossalen 
Pferdes  nicht  aus,  der  Adjutant  musste  dem  seinigen  ungehemm- 
ten Zügel  lassen.  Ich  blieb  im  ruhigen  Trab  zurück.  Ein  junger 
Reiter,  den  sein  Lieutenantsrang  wahrscheinlich  etwas  närrisch 
gemacht,  rief  mir,  während  er  an  mir  vorbei  sauste,  zu : “Ma- 
dame, geben  Sie  mir  die  Zügel  Ihres  Pferdes,  wenn  Sie  gerettet 
sein  wollen.” 

“Halten  Sie  den  Ihrigen  nur  recht  fest,  mein  Herr,”  gab  ich 
ihm  zur  Antwort,  und  Hess  ihn  fliehen.  Ich  war  vielleicht  zwei 
oder  drei  Stunden  weit  so  ohne  Geleit  und  während  eines  furcht- 
baren Platzregens  weiter  gekommen,  nach  einem  Ort  hin,  wo  ein 
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Theil  des  fliehenden  Heeres  Halt  gemacht  hatte.  Beschämt  moch- 
ten Viele  einsehen,  dass  sie  wieder  vor  neuem  Spuck  entronnen 
waren ; mir  war  dies  Verhalten  von  Memmen  so  schmerzlich,  dass 
ich  nicht  ein  Wort  zu  ihnen  sprechen  mochte.  Glücklicher  Weise 
stiess  nun  auch  der  Generalstab,  in  ihm  Anneke,  wieder  zu  uns. 
Zunächst  hatte  dieser  den  Befehl  des  Generals  auszuführen,  näm- 
lich den  ausreissenden  Offizier  von  der  reitenden  Artillerie,  zu 
verhaften.  Der  war  aller  ein  gut  Stückchen  weiter  gerannt  und 
wir  mussten  tüchtig  reiten,  ihn  einzuholen.  In  einem  Orte,  Wein- 
garten, woselbst  Halt  gemacht  werden  sollte,  wurde  er  nach  sei- 
ner Verhaftung  in  ein  Arrcstlokal  gebracht:  wir  stiegen  darauf 
ab,  uns  in  einem  Gasthausc  ein  wenig  zu  erholen.  Der  General 
und  sein  Stab  waren  noch  hinter  uns  zurückgeblieben.  Die  Sonne 
begann  wieder  lieblich  zu  scheinen  und  ich  hatte  nichts  Nöthige- 
res  zu  thun,  als  am  geöffneten  Fenster,  in  ihren  erwärmenden 
Strahlen  meine  durchnässten  Kleider  ein  wenig  zu  trocknen.  Da 
wird  plötzlich  mein  Auge  auf  einen  Tumult  zum  Eingang  des 
Dorfes  gelenkt.  Um  Goteswillen,  wras  ist  das?  rufe  ich.  Anneke, 
der  sich  im  Zimmer  bei  mir  aufhielt,  folgt  meinem  Rufe.  “Un- 
ser alter  General“  erwiederte  er,  springt  zur  Thiire  hinaus,  und 
eilt  ihm  zu  Hülfe.  Da  hat  eine  Rotte  Meuterer  sich  des  Mannes 
bemächtigt,  hat  ihn  vom  Pferde  gerissen,  einige  Male  auf  ihn 
geschossen  und  dann  mit  Sensen  und  Bajonetten  ihm  blutige 
Wunden  auf  Kopf  und  Nacken  beigebracht.  Sie  hatten  ihm 
seine  Kleider  zerrissen,  ihn  seiner  Orden,  in  blutigen  Schlachten 
verdient,  beraubt,  sie  schleppten  ihn  wie  ein  Opfer  zur  Schlacht- 
bank und  schrieen:  zum  Tode  mit  dem  Verräther.  Anneke  kam 
noch  in  einem  glücklichen  Moment  ihm  zur  Rettung.  Als  die 
Meuterer  merkten,  dass  er  sich  seiner  annahm,  kehrten  sie  ihre 
Wuth  gegen  ihn,  und  riefen,  auch  der  ein  Verräther.  Energische 
Massregeln,  die  Anneke  sofort  traf,  indem  er  zufällig  eine  Schaar 
Scharfschützen,  das  Chor  der  pfälzischen  Forstleute,  in  der  Nähe 
wusste  und  zur  Schutzwehr  beordete,  retteten  das  bedrohte  Le- 
btn  der  beiden  Führer.  Die  Meuterer  bestanden  indess  darauf, 
den  gefangenen  Artillerie-Offizier  frei  zu  haben,  und  statt  seiner 
den  General  in  den  Kerker  zu  werfen.  Anneke  suchte  ihnen  die 
Unhaltbarkeit  dieses  Verlangens  ruhig  vorzustellen,  sagte  ihnen, 
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wenn  ihre  Anklage  auf  Verrath  des  Mannes  wirklich  begründet 
sei,  so  haben  sie  nur  das  Recht,  ihn  einem  Kriegsgericht  zu  über- 
antworten, ohne  ein  solches  aber  keine  Strafe  an  ihm  zu  voll- 
ziehen. Er  schlage  ihnen  daher  vor,  den  General  als  Gefangenen 
zum  Obergeneral  zu  senden.  Mit  diesem  Vorschlag  begnügten 
sie  sich,  gaben  den  alten  Helden  frei,  und  Hessen  zur  Bewachung 
zwei  Satelliten  ihrer  Rotte  pro  forma  mitziehen.  An  dieser 
Schmach,  welche  in  der  Geschichte  der  badisch-pfälzischen  Revo- 
lution einen  fluchwürdigen  Moment  bildet,  haben  sich  keine  Pfäl- 
zer, sondern  nur  badische  Soldaten  und  Volks  wehr,  die  eine 
Stunde  vorher  durch  feiges  Entrinnen  verrätherischer  sich  ge- 
zeigt hatten,  als  je  Andere  in  unsern  Reihen,  schuldig  gemacht. 

Von  seinen  Freunden,  den  Getreuen  des  Generalstabs  beglei- 
tet, wurde  der  Misshandelte  in  unser  Gasthaus  geführt.  Ich  bat 
ihn,  seine  Wunden  von  mir  verbinden  zu  lassen,  er  weigerte  dies. 
Die  Stabsoffiziere  fassten  den  Beschluss,  den  General,  den  sie  in 
der  kurzen  Zeit  des  Feldzugs  nur  achten  gelernt,  zum  Oberbe- 
fehlshaber Miroslavsky  zu  begleiten  und  zugleich  mit  ihm  um 
ihren  Abschied  einzukommen,  da  sie  nicht  länger  meuterischen 
Truppen  zu  Führern  dienen  wollten.  Während  die  Anstalten  zur 
Abreise  ins  Hauptquartier  getroffen  wurden,  bemühte  ich  mich 
um  die  Pflege  des  Generals  (denn  sein  alter  mehrjähriger  Diener 
Martinique  war  seinem  gemisshandelten  Herrn  abhanden  ge- 
kommen). Die  glückliche  Rettung  des  Mannes  bei  der  tiefen 
Kopfwunde  war  mir  unerklärlich  und  in  seiner  eigenen  Freude 
darüber  äusserte  sich  ein  romantischer  Zug  des  polnischen  Cha- 
rakters. Der  fromme  alte  Held  zeigte  mir  nämlich  ein  goldenes 
Kreuz,  das  er  als  Amulet  um  den  Hals  trug.  Das  habe  ihm  seine 
weinende  Gattin  beim  Abschied  umgebunden,  erzählte  er  mir, 
und  ihn  beschworen,  es  nicht  von  sich  zu  lassen,  da  es  ihn  in  den 
Gefahren  beschützen  würde. 

Mich  rührte  wirklich  die  gläubige  Einfalt  des  alten  Revo- 
lutionärs. 

Ohne  weitere  Unannehmlichkeiten  langten  wir  Abends  spät 
in  dem  Hauptquartier  des  Obergenerals  in  Durlach  an. 

Miroslavsky  empfing  uns  mit  grosser  Freundlichkeit  und  be- 
klagte den  Vorfall  sehr.  ...  Er  gab  dem  Wunsch  der  Offiziere 
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des  pfälzischen  Generalstabs  nach,  den  General  Sznaide  nach 
Offenburg  zu  begleiten,  und  ihm  und  sich  selbst  von  der  provisori- 
schen Regierung  der  Pfalz,  die  sich  hier  aufhalten  sollte,  zu  der 
nöthigen  Ehrenerklärung  und  Genugthuung  für  die  erlittene 
Schmach  zu  verhelfen.  Dann  aber  bat  er  wenigstens  die  Offi- 
ziere, ihre  Dienste  der  Sache  der  badisch-pfälzischen  Revolution 
nicht  zu  entziehen  und  lud  sie  zur  baldigen  Rückkehr  ein.  . . . 
In  der  Nacht  setzten  wir  also  gleich  unsere  Reise  nach  Offenburg 
fort.'  Bis  Oos  machten  wir  sie  mit  Wagen  und  Pferden  und  von 
da  mit  der  Eisenbahn.  Gegen  Mittag  andern  Tags  langten  wir 
in  Offenburg  an.  In  dem  Gasthofe,  in  dem  wir  abgestiegen,  tra- 
fen wir  die  konstituirende  Versammlung  Badens,  an  ihrer  Spitze 
den  mächtigen  Diktator  Brentano.  Sie  hatte  sich  gerade  um  eine 
wohlbesetzte  Tafel  geschäart,  an  der  sie  festete.  Von  den  Bro- 
samen, die  von  der  Herren  Tische  fielen,  hatten  wir,  die  wir  fast 
wie  die  Wölfe  ausgehungert  waren,  nichts  mehr  zu  erwarten. 
Alles  war  auf  gegessen,  die  Zimmer  waren  besetzt,  nach  der  Er- 
klärung des  Wirthes,  und  wir  standen  nun  gerade  im  Begriff  uns 
in  ein  anderes  Hotel  zu  begeben.  Da,  mit  der  Grandezza  eines 
spanischen  Grand  Senior,  erscheint  Herr  Florian  Mordes  vor 
uns.  Eine  roth-schwarz-goldene  Schärpe  zierte  die  Brust  dieses 
fashionablen  Jünglings,  des  würdigen  Trabanten  seines  Herrn 
und  Meisters,  Brentano,  der  jedenfalls  in  dem  plötzlichen  Er- 
scheinen der  sämtlichen  Offiziere  des  pfälzischen  Generalstabs, 
den  lange  bedrohten  Sturz  seiner  “segensreichen”  Diktatur  zu 
fürchten  glaubte.  Dessen  möge  Herr  Brentano  inzwischen  ver- 
sichert sein,  dass  wenn  es  noch  zeitig  genug  und  heilbringend  für 
die  Sache  der  Freiheit  war,  diese  Gelegenheit  nicht  unbenutzt 
vorüber  ging,  ihn  die  Massregeln  des  “entschiedenen  Fort- 
schritts,” gegen  dessen  Verein  er  in  Karlsruhe  ja  die  Kanonen  ge- 
richtet hatte,  zu  lehren.  Herr  Brentano  hatte  durch  diese  Hand- 
lung  genugsam  bewiesen,  dass  er  kein  ehrlicher  Republikaner,  er 
durfte  deshalb  nicht  mehr  an  der  Spitze  einer  im  Grunde  nur 
republikanischen  Schilderhebung  sein.  . . . Aber  der  Wirrwar 
an  allen  Ecken,  der  durch  ihn,  durch  sein  contre-revolutionäres 
Verfahren  erzeugt  war,  löste  sich  nicht  mehr  ohne  hin,  noch  mit 
ihm.  Es  war  zu  spät ! 
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Doch  ich  darf  den  bebänderten  Florian  nicht  ganz  hintenan- 
setzen; er  tritt  ja  auch  noch  in  einein  sehr  wichtigen  Moment  auf. 
Im  Bewusstsein  seiner  Grösse,  durchdrungen  von  seiner  Macht- 
vollkommenheit, stolzirt  er  in  einigen  weiten  Bogen  um  uns  her- 
um. Das  Roth  ist  ihm  verhasst,  das  wir  tragen,  seinen  Herrn 
hat  es  beinahe  zum  Rasen  gebracht.  Er  fragt  in  der  brüsken 
Weise  eines  preussischen  Inquisitors  die  Offiziere  nach  dem  Zweck 
ihrer  Reise. 

Es  wird  geantwortet:  Man  frage  nach  der  provisorischen 
Regierung  der  Pfalz. 

Die  kenne  man  nicht  mehr,  heisst  es,  sie  seien  badische  Offi- 
ziere und  anstatt  im  Dienste,  befinden  sie  sich  sträflicher  Weise 
hier. 

Herr  Mordes  wurde  gefragt,  wer  er  denn  sei.  dass  er  ein 
Recht  habe,  also  zu  reden. 

“Ich  bin  der  Minister  des  Innern  von  Baden,  Mordes.”  Da- 
mit war  der  Höhepunkt  im  Glanze  dieses  armseligen  Mannes  er- 
reicht. . . . Kraft  dieses  Amtes  erklärte  er  die  Offiziere  für 
verhaftet. 

Dem  Bürgerminister,  Excellenz,  wurden  im  fernem  Verlauf 
der  Unterhaltung  einige  Derbheiten  auf  seine  glorieuse  Unver- 
schämtheit gesagt;  auch  bemerkte  man  ihm  auf  seine  schnöde 
Frage,  wie  die  Offiziere  sich  unterstehen  könnten,  bewaffnet  hier 
zu  erscheinen,  dass  Soldaten  stets  pflegten  Waffen  zu  tragen. 
Der  alte  General  wollte  sich  ferner  noch  mit  diesem  knabenhaften 
Gecken  einlassen,  er  zeigte  den  von  M iroslavsky  selbst  ausgestell- 
ten Pass  für  die  sämtlichen  Offiziere  vor,  diese  al)er  wünschten, 
obgleich  als  Verhaftete,  ihre  Quartiere  aufzusuchen.  Anneke,  der 
deshalb  dem  General  bemerkte,  dass  er  nicht  länger  unnütz  sich 
mit  dem  Menschen  einlassen  sollte,  wurde  plötzlich  von  den  Her- 
ren Mordes,  Brentano  und  andern  Spiessgesellen  gefasst,  und  sei- 
ner Waffen  beraubt.  . . . Als  am  andern  Tage  die  verhängte 
Haft  durch  eine  Massregel  Miroslavsky's  aufgehoben,  der  Gene- 
ral eine  Anerkennung  seiner  Dienste  in  ehrenvollem  Schreiben 
des  Obergenerals  und  der  provisorischen  Regierung  erhalten  hat- 
te, die  Offiziere  des  Generalstabs  aufgefordert,  wieder  in  Dienste 
zu  treten,  und  Anneke  sofort  nach  Rastatt  berufen  wurde,  so  ver 
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langte  Letzterer  seine  Waffen  zurück.  Die  edlen  Herren  hatten 
solche  sich  aber  als  gute  Beute  zu  Nutzen  gemacht,  Anneke  hat 
sie  trotz  seiner  Bemühungen  darum  nicht  wieder  erlangt. 

Dass  Brentano  nichts  weiter  als  eine  Conspiration  gegen  sich 
in  unserer  plötzlichen  Ankunft  zu  entdecken  glaubte,  ist  mir  um 
so  klarer,  als  ich  weiss,  dass  seine  geheimen  Mouchards  sogar 
meine  Verbindung  die  ich  mit  der  in  Offenburg  gleichzeitig  an- 
wesenden Frau  Struve  hatte,  ihm  berichteten.  Ich  hatte  meine 
Freundin  in  einem  Briefe  zu  mir  geladen,  sie  hatte  mir  in  gleicher 
Weise  geantwortet,  dass  sie  kommen  wolle;  diese  Correspondenz, 
der  darauf  folgende  Besuch,  jedwedes,  wurde  dem  Mann  mit  dem 
schlechten  Gewissen,  der  nun  auch  wie  alle  Despoten  begann,  die 
Agitationen  der  Frauen  zu  fürchten,  hinterbracht.  Ich  hörte 
diese  Neuigkeit  zufällig  später,  von  einem  Manne,  der  mich  in 
Strassburg  kennen  lernte,  und  der  auf  dem  Zimmer  Brentanos 
bei  den  Meldungen  seiner  Mouchards,  zufällig  zugegen  gewesen 
war. 

Meine  Freundin,  bekanntlich  eine  edle  Märtyrin  für  die 
Freiheit,  hätte  vielleicht,  sowohl  wie  ich,  wenn  Brentano  nicht 
mittler  Weile  von  ärgern  Feinden  bedroht  worden  wäre,  die  ihn 
zur  weitem  Flucht  auf  die  Schweizer-Grenze  genöthigt,  die 
Komödie  erlebt,  Gefangene  des  Herrn  Brentanos  geworden  zu 
sein.  Diese  Gefahren,  in  der  wir  geschwebt  haben,  hat  uns  zur 
Lustigkeit  gestimmt  bei  unserm  letzten  Wiedersehen. 


“Also  ’gen  Rastatt,”  hiess  nun  die  ernste  Parole.  Wir  nah- 
men Abschied  von  unserm  alten  würdigen  General;  er  entliess 
uns  nicht  ohne  Rührung  und  Dankbarkeit.  Dann  reisten  wir 
schleunig  in  die  Festung  ab. 

Miroslavsky  empfing  uns  in  seinem  Hauptquartier.  In  den 
Vorzimmern,  den  Bureaus  der  Generaladjutanten  herrschte  ein 
thätiges,  regsames  Leben.  Ordonnanzen  flogen  und  kamen.  Mi- 
roslavsky selbst  war  selbst  eifrig  beschäftigt;  die  Rückkehr  der 
pfälzischen  Offiziere  erfreute  ihn.  Sofort  wurden  ihre  Instruk- 
tionen ausgefertigt;  Sigel  wurde  dabei  zur  Hilfe  gezogen ; Miros- 
lavsky konnte  sich  mit  seinem  Französisch  gegen  diesen  über  die 
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Funktion  Anneke’s  nicht  verständlich  machen.  Er  gerieth  dabei 
in  ausserordentliche  Hitze,  stampfte  auf  die  Erde,  und  imponirte 
dadurch  sehr  wenig.  Sigel  hingegen  blieb  sehr  ruhig  und 
fest  und  machte  mir  den  Eindruck  eines  bescheidenen  und  höchst 
genialen  Jünglings,  obwohl  bei  dieser  Gelegenheit  eben  nicht  den 
eines  selbstständigen  Feldherrn.  Von  Miroslavsky  gewann  ich 
den  Eindruck  eines  kalten,  klugen,  berechnenden  Mannes,  dessen 
Courtesie  und  regelmässige  Schönheit  mich  niemals  hätten  ent- 
zückt. 

Anneke  war  zum  Inspekteur  der  Artillerie  ernannt;  er  begab 
sich  sofort  mit  dem  Major  Heilig  * in  die  Festungswerke,  um  das 
Material  zu  inspiciren.  Ich  bezog  unser  sehr  geräumiges  Quar- 
tier dem  Schlosse  gegenüber. 

Kaum  hatte  ich  meine  müden  Glieder  ein  wenig  ausgestreckt, 
als  mich  ein  furchtbarer  Tumult  unter  meinen  Fenstern  auf  ge- 
schreckt. Wieder  eine  Erneute,  diesmal  aber  so  grausiger  Art, 
dass  ich  mich  mit  Entsetzen  abwenden  musste.  Der  alte  preussi- 
sche  Unteroffizier,  der  bereits  in  Edenkoben  für  einen  Spion  ge- 
halten wurde  und  dort  schon  der  Wuth  roher  Menschen  verfallen 
war,  flehte  das  Mitleid  seiner  Henker  an;  es  waren  dies  badische 
Soldaten,  vielleicht  dieselben,  welche  in  Weingarten  ihre  Bravour 
an  dem  General  Sznaide  bewiesen  hatten.  Mit  Säbelhieben  wurde 
der  Rücken  des  Armen  zerfetzt,  und  dann  streckten  endlich  meh- 
rere Schüsse  den  Unglücklichen  erst  nieder. 

Diese  scheusslichen  Handlungen,  wobei  ich  rath-  und  thatlos 
Augenzeuge  war,  empörten  mein  Inneres  so  sehr,  dass  ich  mich 
hinsetzte  und  einen  Brief  an  Miroslavsky  schrieb,  worin  ich  ihn 
gemahnte,  den  Gräueln  seines  Heeres  endlich  Einhalt  zu  thun, 
ihm  sagte,  dass  ihrer  mehr  folgen  würden,  wenn  nicht  schleu- 
nigst eine  kräftige  Justiz  gehandhabt  werde;  dass  ferner  eine 
Armee,  worin  solche  Zucht  walte,  nicht  siegreich  sein  könne.  Als 
ich  im  Begriff  stand,  den  Brief  zu  schliessen,  stand  mir  das  kalte 
Marmorbild  des  Mannes  vor  der  Seele;  ich  dachte,  er  müsse  ja 
selbst  auch  eben  so  gut  von  jenen  Schändlichkeiten  und  ihren 
Folgen  Kenntniss  haben,  wie  ich  . . . drum  schob  ich  ihn  bei 


* Der  später  standrechtlich  erschossen  ist. 
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Seite  ...  da  erscholl  wiederum  durch  die  Strassen  das  mör- 
derische Geschrei : Verrath,  Verrath ! . . . dem  folgten  Schuss 
auf  Schuss,  abermals  sank  ein  Opfer  ...  ob  schuldig  oder 
nicht,  ich  weiss  es  nicht,  das  gilt  jetzt  am  Ende  auch  gleich  . . . 
die  entmenschte  Rotte  würde  bald  dazu  fähig  sein,  die  getreuesten 
Führer  und  Vertreter  des  Volks  in  blinder  Wuth  dahinzuschlach- 
ten. : ; 

Mehrere  Tage  waren  in  drückender  Stimmung  dahingeflos- 
sen, als  ich  mich  in  Begleitung  des  Majors  Fach  aus  der  been- 
genden Festungsluft  hinweg  begab.  Ich  ging  auf  die  Thurm- 
gallerie  des  Schlosses,  von  welcher  Höhe  man  eine  vortreffliche 
Aussicht  in  das  prächtige  badische  Land  hatte.  Die  frische  Luft, 
die  mir  hier  um  den  Kopf  wehte,  machte  mich  wirklich  von  den 
letzten  moralischen  wie  körperlichen  Anstrengungen  wieder  ge- 
sunden. Ich  vergass  auch  wenigstens  das  Kriegsgetümmel  da 
unten  eine  Weile.  Nachdem  mein  freundlicher  Begleiter,  der 
auf  unsern  Kriegszügen  von  der  Pfalz  her,  schon  immer  so  sorg- 
sam für  mich  gewesen  war,  mit  mir  die  weiten  Hallen  des  Schlos- 
ses, die  uns  zugänglich  waren,  besichtigt  hatte,  bedauerte  er,  die 
innem  Kabinette  nicht  aufschliessen  lassen  zu  können;  ein  ein- 
sam wandelnder  Herr  hörte  das,  kam  mit  ausserordentlicher  Höf- 
lichkeit uns  näher  und  sagte,  dass  er  unsere  Wünsche  leicht  er- 
füllen könne,  indem  er  den  Schlossverwalter  citire.  Ich  war  ge- 
neigt, den  Herrn  für  einen  Sprossen  des  Fürstenhauses  selbst  zu 
halten,  so  fein  waren  die  Manieren  und  so  bestimmt  auch  seine 
Versprechungen  in  Bezug  auf  das,  was  wir  wünschten.  . . . “Das 
ist  Tiedemann,”  sagte  mir  mein  Begleiter.  Alsbald  kam  er  mit 
dem  Portier  und  mit  einem  grossen  Schlüsselbund  in  der  Hand 
zurück.  Er  selbst  wollte  sich  nichts  nehmen  lassen,  mich  durch 
die  Räume  zu  führen,  sagte  er.  Bei  diesem  weiten  Gange,  der 
uns  einige  Stunden  unterhielt,  war  mir  höchst  interessant,  den 
Mann  kennen  zu  lernen,  der  später  mit  aller  Ehre  die  Hauptrolle 
des  blutigen  Dramas  Rastatt  übernommen  und  ausgeführt.  In 
diesem  Augenblick  schien  er  mir  auch  von  dem  allgemeinen  Miss- 
muth  der  Festung  ergriffen  zu  sein.  Wenigstens  sagte  er  mir,  dass 
er  unthätig  sei,  dass  man  seine  Hand  nicht  brauchen  wolle,  obwohl 
er  sie  mit  redlichem  Herzen  angetragen  habe.  Wem  diese  An- 
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klage  galt,  weiss  ich  nicht,  aber  es  lag  so  viel  Bitterkeit  als  Weh- 
muth  darin.  Was  wir  in  diesen  Morgenstunden,  die  mir  sehr 
rasch  verflossen,  nicht  Alles  abgehandelt  haben!  Bald  führten 
seine  Erzählungen  mich  in  das  Familienleben  des  badischen  Für- 
stenhauses, mit  dem  das  seinige  allerdings  auch  in  einiger  Ver- 
bindung stand,  bald  führten  sie  mich  in  die  Türkei,  woselbst  er 
Jahrelang  gelebt  hatte,  bald  nach  Griechenland  in  den  Unabhän- 
gigkeitskrieg, den  er  mitgekämpft  hatte.  Für  die  schönen  Grie- 
chinnen schien  der  stattliche  Mann  eine  besondere  Sympathie  zu 
haben,  das  bemerkte  ich  bei  einem  Bilde  in  der  Schlossgallerie, 
welches  er  meiner  besondem  Aufmerksamkeit  empfahl.  Später 
vernahm  ich,  dass  seine  Frau,  eine  Griechin,  mit  ihrem  einzigen 
Sohne,  als  Leidträgerin  an  dem  Hügel  des  von  den  preussischen 
Standrechtskugeln  erschossenen  Helden  stehe.  Ach,  wer  hätte 
uns  Beiden  gesagt,  dass  ich  aus  den  Erzählungen  dieses  Morgens 
mir  das  Material  zu  seinem  Nekrologe,  den  ich  eben  für  eine  deut- 
sche Zeitung  geschrieben,  schöpfen  sollte!  . . . Unser  Al 

schied  war  für  immer ; ich  habe  Tiedemann  in  Rastatt  nicht  me 

• 

gesehen. 

• ••••••• 

Das  Revolutionsheer  war  bereits  an  den  Ufern  der  Murg, 
die  längs  Rastatt  fliesst,  zusammengezogen.  Hier  an  der  Festung 
gelehnt,  sollte  es  noch  eine  entscheidende  Schlacht  schlagen.  Die 
preussische  Armee  stand  bereits  vor  Rastatt,  nachdem  der  Fe- 
stung kaum  vier  Tage  Zeit  gelassen  war,  sich  in  Vertheidigungs- 
zustand  zu  setzen.  Dazu  waren  ihre  Werke  noch  im  Bau  be- 
griffen, und  an  Proviantirung  ihrer  Magazine  war  nicht  gedacht. 
Die  Schlacht  in  dem  Walde  vor  Rastatt  begann  am  Morgen  des 
29.  Juni.  Einige  Stunden  vor  Eröffnung  derselben  begab  ich 
mich  auf  die  Festungswerke.  Dort  bekam  ich  ein  Pferd,  welches 
nur  einige  Ordonnanzritte  mit  mir  aushielt;  mein  eignes  Pferd, 
sowie  die  übrigen  Dienstpferde  waren  verschwunden,  während 
wir  von  dem  Heere  entfernt  gewesen  waren.  Von  den  Wällen 
her  hatte  man  ein  imposantes  Schauspiel  der  Schlacht,  man  sah 
in  die  Ebene,  deren  Halbkreis  vor  uns,  in  Flammen,  gespieen  aus 
tausend  Feuerschlünden,  lag.  Dazu  der  rollende  Kanonendon- 
ner, den  die  Berge  hoch  in  vielfachem  Echo  Zurückgaben.  . . . 
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Diese  Kriegsmusik  war  die  mächtigste,  die  ich  je  gehört  habe ; 
sie  begann  in  ihren  volltönigen  Accorden  den  Muth  unserer  Käm- 
pfer anzu  feuern.  Ein  Bataillon  nach  dem  andern  sandte  man  in 
die  lodernde  Schlacht;  einige  zogen  mit  Sang  und  Klang  freudig 
hinein.  Der  Sieg  neigte  sich  augenscheinlich  auf  unsere  Seite. 
Der  Feind  wurde  mächtig  zurückgeschlagen,  sein  Verlust  war  sehr 
gross,  besonders  an  Offizieren.  Ich  war  auf  den  Wällen  neben 
den  Kanonen  sitzen  geblieben  und  hatte  nur  die  Siegesfreude 
der  Unsrigen  diesmal  getheilt,  während  Anneke  mit  Miroslavsky 
unmittelbar  im  Feuer  ausserhalb  der  Festung  stand.  Die  Fe- 
stungsartillerie unterstützte  von  diesem  Platz  durch  einige  wirk- 
same Schüsse  bisweilen  unsere  Kämpfer  da  unten.  Corvin,  der 
jetzt  gefangene,  wollte  ebenfalls  von  hier  nicht  fort.  Er  habe 
eine  Mission  ausserhalb  der  Festung,  sagte  er  mir,  aber  er  ver- 
schiebe die  Ausführung,  da  er  seiner  Freude  hier  freien  Lauf 
lassen  müsse.  Unglücklicher  Freund  . . . es  war  deine  letzte, 
die  du  jetzt  mit  dem  Rest  deines  Lebens  im  Kerker  bezahlt.  Ge- 
gen Abend  spät  war  der  Sieg  im  Centrum  und  auf  dem  linken 
Flügel  vollständig  unser.  In  der  Stadt  loderten  Freudenfeuer 
und  Illumination.  An  Verlusten  zählten  wir  wenig  und  unsere 
Kämpfer  kehrten  siegesgekrönt  für  die  Nacht  zurück.  Der  fol- 
gende Morgen  fand  Alles  in  erneuter  Thätigkeit;  ich  bestieg 
mein  altes  Pferdchen,  das  sich  wieder  gefunden  hatte  und  ritt 
schon  vor  fünf  Uhr  mit  Anneke  zu  den  Wällen.  Da  begegnet 
uns  Beust.  Er  hatte  sich  gestern  auf  dem  rechten  Flügel  bewegt. 
Seine  Miene  passte  keineswegs  zu  der  allgemeinen  Siegesfreude 
. . . ach  und  seine  Mittheilungen  bildeten  erst  recht  grell  den 
Kontrast.  Der  Feind  hatte  einen  Flankenmarsch  durch  würt- 
tembergisches  Terrain  zu  bewerkstelligen  gewusst,  war  unserm 
rechten  Flügel  in  den  Rücken  gefallen  und  hatte  so  unsere  Sieger- 
reihen durchbrochen.  Selbst  ein  heftiger  Widerstand  der  Unsri- 
gen hatte  nicht  vermocht,  ihn  zurückzuhalten.  Er  marschirte  in 
unabsehbaren  Kolonnen  längs  der  Murg  rechts  an  der  Festung 
vorbei.  Obgleich  an  diesem  Morgen  alle  in  der  Festung  unnöthi- 
gen  Truppen  nach  dieser  Seite  hingeworfen  wurden,  obgleich  sie 
noch  die  verzweifelten  Gefechte  bei  Kuppenheim  und  Oos  hier 
lieferten,  so  glich  doch  das  Kriegsgetümmel  von  heute  gar  bald 
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einem  in  wilder  Flucht  aufgelösten  Heere.  Unsere  Anstrengun- 
gen auf  den  Wällen  Rastatts  an  diesem  unglückseligen  Tage  nach 
dem  glorreichen  von  gestern  geben  das  traurigste  Bild  eines 
Kriegslebens.  Die  lautlose  Stille  nach  dem  gestrigen  Donnerhall 
war  nicht  zu  ertragen.  Die  Unthätigkeit  der  braven  Artilleristen, 
die  mehr  denn  je  auf  Thaten  am  heutigen  Tage  gerüstet  waren, 
schmerzte  tief.  Viele  hatten  die  Köpfe  auf  die  Kanonen  ge- 
senkt, und  doch  richteten  sie  sich  dann  und  wann  in  schwacher 
Hoffnung  wieder  empor,  sendeten  im  Unmuth  ihre  Kugeln  auf 
einzelne  Feinde,  wenn  sich  diese  verwegen  ins  Bereich  der  Fe- 
stung schlichen.  So  unter  Hoffnungslosigkeit  und  stummem 
Missmuth  war  nach  dem  trüben  Morgen  der  heisse  versengende 
Mittag  gekommen  und  der  Abend  nahte  schon  im  Thale  mit  sei- 
ner dunkeln  Rathlosigkeit.  Wir  waren  seit  der  Frühe  noch 
nicht  von  unsern  Pferden  gestiegen,  sondern  in  steter  Beobach- 
tung hin  und  her  im  Rayon  geblieben.  Ich  hatte  furchtbaren 
Durst  gelitten,  nur  eine  einzige  Erquickung  in  etwas  Speise  war 
mir  zu  Theil  geworden.  Der  feine  Kalkstaub,  der  bei  den  neuen 
Bauten  der  Festung  umherwehte,  legte  sich  uns,  eine  ätzende  Sub- 
stanz, auf  die  Lippen  und  verursachte  einen  brennenden  Durst. 
Stundenlang  waren  Anneke  und  ich  schweigend  neben  einander 
geritten,  sprechen  konnten  wir  nicht  mehr,  denn  das  Bewusstsein 
unserer  verlorenen  Hoffnung,  unserer  verlorenen  Schlacht 
presste  uns  die  Brust  zusammen.  Endlich  aber  brach  ich  das 
Schweigen  in  einer  Frage  an  ihn : Ob  wir  denn  wirklich  verloren. 
Sein  einfaches  “Ja”  als  Antwort,  klingt  mir  die  Todes  Verkündi- 
gung noch  durch  die  Seele. 

Das  Schicksal  der  Festung  stand  fest  . . . ach  und  den- 
noch von  allen  Seiten  drängten  sich  die  zersprengten  Schaaren 
herbei,  als  wollten  sie  sich  bergen  hier  unter  den  Mauern  der 
Feste.  O hätte  ich  Ihnen  doch  zurufen  können,  kommt,  flieht 
mit  uns,  vielleicht  gibt’s  noch  einen  Ausweg.  Aber  für  mehr 
denn  6000  Menschen  musste  dieses  grosse  Grab  sich  öffnen. 

“Folge  mir  rasch,”  sprach  Anneke,  “warum  sollen  wir  uns 
auch  an  dieser  ohnehin  verlorenen  Stätte  begraben  lassen?”  Nach 
Rheinau  zu,  von  wo  aus  wir  noch  mehrere  Stunden  bis  zur  fran- 
zösischen Grenze  hatten,  befand  sich  ein  Thor,  an  diesem  war 
der  Befehl  zur  Schliessung  der  Festung  noch  nicht  ergangen;  man 
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liess  uns  noch  ohne  H indemiss  passiren.  Als  wir  eine  Strecke 
die  Festung  im  Rücken  hatten,  begegnet  uns  ein  Truppenkorps, 
geführt  von  Oberst  Doll,  bestehend  aus  Infanterie,  Kavallerie  und 
mehreren  Geschützen.  Es  war  in  gänzlicher  Unkenntniss  über 
den  Stand  der  Dinge,  darum  es  sich  nach  Rastatt  begeben  wollte. 
Dieses  retteten  wir  durch  unsere  Mittheilung  von  der  Niederlage 
des  rechten  Flügels;  gewiss  ist,  dass  wir  durch  diesen  Zufall  etwa 
mehr  denn  tausend  Kämpfer  von  den  Kasematten  gerettet  ha- 
ben. Wir  bewegten  uns  nun  auf  den  Rhein  und  hofften  bei  Iffes- 
heim  überzugehen.  Während  die  Truppen  sich  auf  der  Land- 
strasse dahin  fortbewegten,  ritten  wir  in  Gemeinschaft  zweier 
Offiziere  und  unserer  Ordonnanzen,  die  uns  nicht  verlassen  hat- 
ten über  den  Rheindamm,  durch  waldigen  Moorgrund  in  hastiger 
Eile,  im  stummen  Schweigen.  Schon  dunkelte  es  und  wir  muss- 
ten jeden  Augenblick  erwarten,  auf  feindliche  Patrouillen  zu 
stossen.  Kaum  hatten  wir  das  Strombette  des  Rheines,  das  sich 
hier  in  unzähligen  Armen  verzweigt  und  Inseln  von  grundlosen 
Sümpfen  bildet,  erreicht,  indes  noch  kein  Fahrzeug  entdeckt,  das 
uns  ans  rettende  Ufer  bringen  sollte,  da  plötzlich  wendet  Einer 
von  den  uns  begleitenden  Offiziere  sich  um  mit  den  Worten“ 
“Preussische  Reiterpatrouille !’”  Sein  scharfes  Auge  wollte  sol- 
che kaum  hundert  Schritte  von  uns  erkennen.  Wir  warfen  un- 
sere Pferde  um,  sprengen  durch  den  Wald  zurück  wieder  den 
Rhein  hinab.  Nachdem  wir  Stunden  lang  so  am  Ufer  hin  und 
her  vergebens  nach  Kähnen  gespäht,  die  kalte  Mitternacht  nicht 
fern  mehr  und  jeder  Augenblick  nun  uns  dem  Feinde  näher  brin- 
gen kann,  nachdem  unsere  Pferde  bereits  ermattet,  sehen  wir  kein 
anderes  Mittel  mehr,  als  uns  auf  eine  schmale  Landzunge,  die  sich 
da  in  den  Rhein  erstreckte  und  auf  welcher  Bündel  von  Reisig 
aufgeschichtet  lagen,  zu  begeben,  dort  uns  und  unsere  Pferde  zu 
verbergen,  während  die  Offiziere  sich  zu  Fuss  auf  den  Weg  ins 
Gehölz  machten,  um  einen  Fischer  mit  seinem  Kahn,  der  viel- 
leicht in  irgendeinem  Arm  des  Rheines  hier  versteckt  liegen  konn- 
te, zur  Überfahrt  zu  bewegen.  Wir  waren  glücklich  auf  das  ret- 
tende Eiland  gekommen ; es  war  so  schmal,  dass,  wenn  ein  Sturm 
die  Wellen  schlug,  sie  es  ohne  die  geringste  Schwierigkeit  über- 
spülten. Sein  Teppich  aus  blankem  Kieselgestein  winkte  mir 
zum  Lager,  da  ich  zum  Umsinken  erschöpft  war.  Allein  ich  war 
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auch  so  kalt;  die  feuchte  Nachtluft,  die  über  den  Rhein  blies, 
schnitt  durch  die  Kleider  mir,  die  ich  am  Morgen  nur  leicht,  und 
geeignet  für  die  Tagesglut  angelegt  hatte.  Mich  mit  einer 
Blouse,  einem  Mantel,  Tuch  oder  dergleichen  zu  versehen,  daran 
hatte  ich  in  Rastatt  nicht  mehr  gedacht.  Mein  Schlaf  und  meine 
Müdigkeit  siegten  über  meinen  schauerlichen  Frost,  selbst  als 
ein  nicht  gelinder  Regen  auf  uns  herabfiel.  Gegen  diesen  schützte 
mich  so  viel  wie  möglich  die  sorgende  Hand  Anneke’s,  die  mich 
mit  den  zussammegebundenen  Reisern  bedeckte;  mein  kleines 
Feldhütchen  musste  mir  zum  Kopfkissen  dienen,  und  so  schlief  ich 
dann  endlich  hier  ruhig  und  gut  wie  auf  seidenen  Pfählen.  Ach, 
es  war  ja  noch  der  heimische  Strand  auf  dem  ich  schlief  und 
träumte. 

“Fort!  hinweg!  hinweg!”  rief  plötzlich,  während  ich  so  in 
mienem  schönsten  Schlummer  war,  eine  barsche,  gedämpfte 
Stimme:  “Fort!  Fort!  hinweg!  hinweg!”  so  werden  Flüchtlinge 
vom  schönen  heimischen  Boden  verstossen.  Ich  raffte  mich  auf 
und  folgte  dem  Führer.  Wir  wateten  durch  sumpfiges  Wasser 
hindurch  von  unserem  Eiland  herab  zum  Ufer  hin. 

“Lebe  wohl  deutsche  Erde  . . . lebe  wohl  mein  Mutter- 
land !”  also  klangs  durch  die  Seele  mir. 

“Dort  steht  ein  Kahn,  er  muss  zweimal  hinüber,  denn  er  ist 
ein  gebrechliches  Ding,  voll  Wasser  und  fasst  nur  drei  von  uns; 
schleichen  Sie  dicht  längs  dem  Ufer,  . . . noch  eine  ziemliche 
Strecke  und  Sie  erreichen  das  Fahrzeug;  nicht  weit  von  ihm  ste- 
hen preussische  Vorposten,  leise,  leise,  hinein,  legen  Sie  sich  nie- 
der.” 

Ich  that  es  willenlos,  bis  einige  kräftige  Ruderschläge  des 
Fischers  uns  aus  der  Schussweite  der  feindlichen  Vorposten  ver- 
setzt hatten.  Länger  denn  eine  halbe  Stunde  irrten  wir  auf  dem 
hier  nur  seichten  Gewässer  des  Rheins  umher.  Dann  brachte  die 
schwankende  Barke  uns  an  das  ungastliche  Gestade  Frankreichs. 

Nacht  und  Öde  umgab  uns.  Keine  Hütte  am  Ufer  winkte 
mit  ihrem  Obdach  den  Flüchtlingen  aus  deutschen  Landen. 
Stumm  und  schweigsam  wanderten  wir  weiter  durch  die  Nacht. 
Fort  und  fort  klangs  durch  die  Seele  mir: 

“Lebe  wohl,  deutsche  Erde!  lebe  wohl,  mein  armes,  unglück- 
liches Mutterland.” 
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DIE  DEUTSCHEN  IN  SÄO  PAULO  UND  IN  DEN 
BRASILIANISCHEN  MITTELSTAATEN. 

I. 

Das  deutsche  Element  in  Brasilien  kann  gerade  jetzt  auf 
eine  hundertjährige  Entwickelung  zurückblicken.  Es  ist  aus  den 
deutschsprachigen  Einwanderern  hervorgegangen,  die  seit  einem 
Jahrhundert,  gerufen  und  ungerufen,  in  das  Land  gekommen 
sind,  um  an  dem  wirtschaftlichen  und  kulturellen  Aufbau  des 
grossen,  dünn  bevölkerten  Reiches  mitzuhelfen,  das  in  einer  drei- 
hundertjährigen  Kolonialperiode  völlig  ausgesogen  war  und  nun 
jeden  willkommen  heissen  wollte,  der  willens  war,  mit  dem 
Schwcisse  seiner  Stirn  den  fruchtbaren  brasilianischen  Boden  zu 
netzen,  und  mit  der  Kraft  seiner  Anne  oder  dem  Wissen  seines 
Geistes  diejenigen  Werte  zu  schaffen,  deren  Vorhandensein  Bra- 
silien ermöglichen  würde,  in  die  Reihe  der  übrigen  selbständigen 
Staaten  einzutreten.  Diese  Mithülfe  erwartete  man  besonders 
vom  deutschen  Einwanderer,  den  seine  körperlichen  und  morali- 
schen Eigenschaften,  sein  Flciss  und  seine  Anpassungsfähigkeit 
als  einen  wünschenswerten  Zuwachs  zu  den  Landcseinwohnern 
empfahlen  und  der  im  Laufe  der  folgenden  Jahrzehnte  die  Kolo- 
nieen  aller  brasilianischen  Provinzen  von  Bahia  abwärts  bis  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  bevölkert  hat.  So  entstanden  Leopoldina  (1818) 
und  Frankenthal  (1819)  in  Südbohia,  Nova  Friburgo  (1819)  in 
der  Provinz  Rio  de  Janeiro,  so  wuchsen  Säo  Leopoldo  ( 1824)  in 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Rio  Negro  (seit  1853  Provinz  Parana)  und 
Santo  Amaro  (1828)  in  der  Provinz  Säo  Paulo  und  Pedro  de 
Alcantara  (1829),  die  erste  deutsche  Kolonie  Sta.  Catharina’s. 

(143) 
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Die  staatlich  begünstigte  Einwanderung  geriet  im  Jahre  1832 
ins  Stocken,  gleichwohl  sickerte  der  Zufluss  neuer  Ankömmlinge 
aus  den  Ländern  des  deutschen  Sprachgebietes  langsam  weiter. 
Im  engen  Zusammenhänge  mit  der  Herbeiziehung  deutscher  Ko- 
lonisten stand  die  Errichtung  der  brasilianischen  Fremden  batail- 
lone,  die  Anfang  1823  von  der  Regierung  beschlossen  wurde. 
Nicht  nur  für  diese  Truppe,  sondern  für  die  Auswanderung  nach 
Brasilien  überhaupt,  wurde  hierauf  die  Werbetrommel  in 
Deutschland  so  eifrig  gerührt,  dass  von  Mitte  des  folgenden 
Jahres  ab  ein  Schiffstransport  Europamüder  nach  dem  anderen 
von  deutschen  Häfen  nach  Rio  abgehen  konnte.  Die  Ankömm- 
linge wurden,  soweit  sie  für  den  Militärdienst  tauglich  waren,  in 
die  brasilianischen  Fremdenbataillone  eingereiht,  welche  bald 
einen  ausgesprochen  deutschen  Charakter  annahmen.  Nach  ei- 
nem kaum  siebenjährigen,  aber  an  Zwischenfällen  reichen  Be- 
stehen, gelangte  die  Truppe  1830  zur  Auflösung  und  wie  die  ent- 
lassenen Fremdenlegionäre  die  Zahl  der  deutschen  Siedler  im 
Lande  vermehren  halfen,  so  galt  dies  auch  von  den  227  Einwan- 
derern, welche  der  Ingenieur  Major  Joäo  Bloem  1838  im  Auf- 
träge der  Paulistaner  Regierung  in  Deutschland  angeworben 
hatte  und  von  denen  171  unter  der  Leitung  des  Ingenieurs  Carl 
August  Bresser  zum  Strassenbau  nach  der  Serra  von  Cubatäo 
abgingen,  während  56  Eisenfachleute  sich  nach  der  Fabrik  von 
Ipanema  begaben,  die  zu  jener  Zeit  von  dem  genannten  Ingenieur 
Major  Bloem  geleitet  wurde.  Der  Plan  zum  Bau  einer  Kunst- 
strasse, die  Rio  de  Janeiro  mit  Minas  Geraes  verbinden  sollte, 
gab  im  Jahre  1843  wieder  die  Veranlassung  zur  Anwerbung  von 
300  deutschen  Arbeitern.  An  Stelle  von  300  sandte  das  beauf- 
tragte Handelshaus  in  Dünnkirchen  aber  an  2300  Auswanderer, 
von  denen  ein  Teil  nach  den  Kolonieen  im  Süden  abgeschoben 
wurde,  während  die  Übrigen,  statt  an  der  anfangs  geplanten 
Kunststrasse,  beim  Bau  des  kaiserlichen  Lustschlosses  Petropo- 
lis  (1845)  Verwendung  fanden.  In  den  Jahren  1856  und  1858 
liess  wieder  die  Companhia  Uniao  Industria,  hauptsächlich  für 
Strassenbauten,  mehrere  hundert  deutsche  Familien  kommen,  die 
sich  später  in  Juiz  de  Fora  und  Mariano  Procopio  niederliessen, 
und  in  ähnlicher  Weise  haben  in  der  Provinz  Minas  Geraes  die 
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ebenfalls  in  den  fünfziger  Jahren  des  vorigen  Jahrhunderts  von 
der  Companhia  de  Commercio  e Navega<;äo  do  Rio  Mucury  un- 
ternommenen Flussregulierungcn  und  Wegebauten,  für  welche 
viele  deutsche  Arbeiter  angeworben  worden  waren  und  welche 
dazu  dienen  sollten,  der  Provinz  eine  Verbindung  mit  der  Küste 
zu  offnen,  zur  Gründung  der  Kolonie  am  Rio  Mucury  geführt, 
deren  Hauptpunkt  Philadelphia,  das  heutige  Theophilo  Ottoni, 
wurde.  Die  Provinz  Espirito  Santo  unternahm  den  ersten  Ko- 
lonisationsversuch mit  Deutschen  im  Jahre  1847  durch  Grün- 
dung der  Kolonie  Santa  Isabel,  und  im  selben  Jahre  sah  auch 
Säo  Paulo  wieder  420  deutsche  Einwanderer,  welche  sich  als 
Halbpächter  (parceristas)  nach  Ibicaba,  der  Fazenda  des  Sena- 
tors Nicolau  Pereira  de  Campos  Vergueiro,  begaben,  der  das 
System  der  Parceria  oder  Halbpacht  in  Säo  Paulo  eingeführt 
hat,  um  das  steigende  Bedürfnis  nach  Arbeitskräften  zu  befrie- 
digen, welches  von  den  sich  immer  weiter  ausdehnenden  Kaflfee- 
pflanzungen  ausging.  Da  das  Beispiel  Vergueiros  unter  den 
Pakistaner  Fazendeiros  viele  Nachahmer  fand,  langten  in  den 
folgenden  Jahren  weitere  Zuzüge  von  Halbpächtern  deutscher 
und  schweizer  Herkunft  in  Santos  an,  sodass  cs  im  Jahre  1857 
30-40  Halbpächter-Kolonicen  in  the  Provinz  gab,  die  aus  über 
3600  Köpfen  bestanden,  von  denen  2120  Deutsche  und  Schweizer, 
die  übrigen  Portugiesen  waren. 

Das  paulistaner  Halbpachtsystem  hat  indessen  Anlass  zu 
vielen  Misständen  und  Klagen  gegelxm,  die  in  breitem  Umfange 
in  Deutschland  und  in  der  Schweiz  erörtert  wurden  und  auch  zur 
Kenntnis  der  beteiligten  Regierungen  gelangten,  sodass  der  Zu- 
fluss aus  Deutschland  sehr  nachliess.  Nur  die  Schweiz  fuhr  zu- 
nächst noch  fort,  Kolonisten  nach  Säo  Paulo  zu  senden,  beauf- 
tragte aber  im  November  1856  den  Dr.  Ileusser,  die  Verhält- 
nisse an  Ort  und  Stelle  zu  prüfen.  Sein  Bericht  lautete  folgen- 
dermassen : 

“Der  unternommene  Versuch  des  Halbpachtsystems 
“ist  auf  traurige  Weise  gescheitert.  Als  Grund  dafür  ha- 
“ben  wir  erkannt:  Unklarheit  und  Dehnbarkeit  der  Kon- 
trakte, Habsucht  der  Pflanzer,  aber  auch  Faulheit,  Lieder- 
lichkeit und  Unfähigkeit  der  Kolonisten.” 
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Seit  1857  sind  keine  deutschsprachigen  Kontraktarbeiter 
mehr  nach  den  paulistaner  Kaffeepflanzungen  gekommen,  und  im 
Jahre  1859  wurde  durch  das  von  der  Heydt’sche  Reskript  jede 
Werbetätigkeit  für  die  Auswanderung  nach  Brasilien  in  Preus- 
sen  verboten.  Andere  deutsche  Staaten  traten  dieser  Verord- 
nung bei,  die  bis  1896  in  Kraft  blieb  und  erst  seit  dieser  Zeit  für 
die  brasilianischen  Südstaaten  aufgehol>en  ist. 

Insgesamt  sollen  nach  amtlichen  Unterlagen  in  den  Jahren 
1827-1855  in  Säo  Paulo  eingewandert  sein: 


Deutsche, 

2052 

Hamburger, 

602 

Schweizer  Deutsche, 

439 

Schweizer, 

160 

Total, 

3253 

Mit  dem  Wiederbeginn  der  von  den  Einzelstaaten  und  von 
der  Bundesregierung  geforderten  ländlichen  Einwanderung  in 
den  neunziger  Jahren  sind  dann  wieder  deutschsprachige  Zuzüg- 
ler aus  dem  Reiche,  aus  Österreich,  aus  der  Schweiz  und  aus 
Russland  in  Säo  Paulo  und  Minas  Geraes  eingetroffen,  die  zu- 
sammen mit  dem  Nachwuchs  der  ehemaligen  Kolonisten  und 
Halbpächter  und  vermehrt  durch  die  deutschsprachigen  Zuwan- 
derer aus  den  brasilianischen  Südstaaten  das  deutsche  Element 
bilden,  das  wir  in  einer  gewissen  Geschlossenheit  in  den  alten 
und  neuen  Koloniegebieten  der  Staaten  Säo  Paulo  und  Minas 
Geraes  und  vereinzelt  auch  in  Matto  Grosso  und  Goyas  antref- 
fen. In  den  grösseren  Städten  bilden  ausserdem  die  in  neuerer 
Zeit  zugereisten  Deutschen,  Österreicher  und  Schweizer  einen  ge- 
wissen Prozentsatz  der  Angehörigen  der  Handelskreise,  der 
freien  und  gelehrten  Berufe  und  des  Handwerks. 

II. 

Aus  der  Masse  der  namenlosen  Deutschen,  welche  seit  ei- 
nem Jahrhundert  Säo  Paulo  und  die  benachbarten  Provinzen  zu 
ihrer  neuen  Heimat  erwählten,  haben  sich  schon  frühzeitig  ei- 
nige Männer  herausgehoben,  die  nicht  mit  ihrer  ' Hände  Arbeit, 
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sondern  mit  der  Macht  ihrer  Bildung  und  ihrer  Kenntnisse  zum 
Fortschritt  des  lindes  beigetragen  haben,  und  es  gibt  kaum  ein 
Gebiet  geistiger  Tätigkeit,  auf  welchem  sich  nicht  Deutsche  oder 
Männer  von  deutscher  Abstammung  hier  betätigt  hätten.  Einer 
der  frühesten  deutschen  Namen,  denen  wir  in  der  paulistaner 
Geschichte  begegnen,  ist  der  des  späteren  Brigadegenerals  Daniel 
Pedro  Müller,  der  als  Ingenieur  und  Soldat  von  1802  an,  in  wel- 
chem Jahre  er  als  Adjutant  des  Gouverneurs  Franca  e Horta  in 
Säo  Paulo  eintraf,  bis  zu  seinem  Ableben  im  Jahre  1841  d^r 
Generalkapitanie  und  der  Provinz  die  vielseitigsten  Dienste  ge- 
leistet hat.  Müller  hat  mit  dem  letzten  Generalkapitän  von  Säo 
Paulo,  dem  Generalleutnant  Johann  Carl  August  von  Oeynhau- 
sen, der  gleich  ihm  deutscher  Abstammung  war,  eine  wichtige 
Rolle  in  der  brasilianischen  Unabhängigkeitsbewegung  gespielt, 
welche  am  23.  Juni  1821  in  Säo  Paulo  zur  Bildung  einer  provi- 
sorischen Regierung  führte,  der  Ixüde  Männer  angehörten  und 
welche  am  7.  September  1822  auf  dem  Ypirangahügel  bei  Säo 
Paulo  durch  den  öffentlichen  Beitritt  des  Prinzregenten  D.  Pedro 
ihren  Abschluss  erlangte. 

Wie  die  portugiesische  Kolonialregierung,  so  haben  auch 
die  königlichen  und  kaiserlichen  Regierungen  Brasiliens  der  Er- 
forschung und  Erschliessung  der  reichen  Mineralschätze  im 
Schoosse  der  brasilianischen  Erde  ihre  besondere  Aufmerksam- 
keit gewidmet.  Mit  der  Lösung  dieser  Aufgalxr  wurde  der 
Hesse  W.  L.  von  Eschwege,  Kgl.  Portugiesischer  Ingenieur- 
Oberst  und  Oberberghauptmann,  betraut,  der  1818  nach  Brasi- 
lien kam,  wo  er  bis  zu  seiner  Rückkehr  nach  Europa,  Anfang 
1821,  viele  Reisen  zur  Feststellung  der  Mineral- Vorkommen  des 
Landes  unternommen  und  eingehende  Studien  und  umfangreiche 
Untersuchungen  über  die  mineralogischen  Verhältnisse  in  den 
Provinzen  Säo  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  Goyaz,  Matto  Grosso,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  wie  auch  im  Norden  und  Süden  des  Reiches  ange- 
stellt hat.  Eschwege  hat  in  Minas  Geraes  als  erster  rationelle 
Arbeitsweise  bei  der  Ausbeutung  der  Goldminen  eingeführt.  Zu 
diesem  Zwecke  rief  er  (1819)  die  Sociedade  Mineralogica  ins 
Leben,  welche  sich  mit  bestem  Erfolge  der  Ausbeutung  der  Mine 
von  Passagein,  zwischen  Marianna  und  Ouro  Preto,  gewidmet 
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hat.  Aus  einer  Reihe  von  Werken,  die  Eschwege  iil>er  Brasi- 
lien veröffentlichte,  sei  hier  nur  an  sein  1833  in  Berlin  erschiene- 
nes Werk  “ ‘Pluto  Brasil iensis,’  Eine  Reihe  von  Abhandlungen 
über  Brasiliens  Gold-,  Diamanten-  und  anderen  mineralogischen 
Reichtum,  über  die  Geschichte  seiner  Entdeckung,  über  das  Vor- 
kommen seiner  Lagerstätten,  des  Betriebs,  der  Ausbeute  und  die 
darauf  bezügliche  Gesetzgebung,  u.  s.  w.”,  erinnert,  das  er- 
schöpfende Einzelheiten  über  alle  auf  das  damalige  brasilianische 
Bergwesen  bezügliche  Angelegenheiten  enthält.  Eschwege  hat 
auch  Untersuchungen  auf  Eisen  bei  Säo  Joäo  de  Ipanema  im  heu- 
tigen Munizip  Sorocaba  vorgenommen,  wo  1811  ein  Eisenhüt- 
tenwerk errichtet  wurde,  das  von  1814  bis  1821  unter  Leitung 
des  Oberstleutnants  Friedrich  Ludwig  Wilhelm  von  Varnhagen. 
gebürtig  aus  Arolsen,  gestanden  hat,  der  gleich  wie  Eschwege 
seine  liergw-issenschaft  liehe  Ausbildung  auf  der  Bergakademie 
Freiberg  erhalten  hatte  und  aus  portugiesischen  in  brasilianische 
Dienste  ülxrgetrcten  war.  Ehe  noch  das  Werk  von  Ipanema  in 
Gang  kam,  gelang  es  Eschwege  als  erstem,  Eisen  in  Brasilien 
hüttenmässig  zu  erzeugen,  und  zwar  im  Eisenwerk  von  Prata  bei 
Gongenhas  de  Campo  in  Minas  Geraes.  Die  Hütte  fing  am  17. 
Dezember  1812  an  regelmässig  zu  arbeiten;  im  Juni  1813  folgte 
die  Eisenhütte  von  Ipanema  und  im  August  1814  die  von  Morro 
Pilar,  wie  die  erstere  in  Minas  belegte,  welche  von  Manoel  Fer- 
reira de  Camara  gegründet  war  und  unter  Aufsicht  des  deut- 
schen Schmelzcrmeisters  Schoenwald  stand.  Unter  Varnhagens 
Leitung  wurden  in  Ipanema  die  ersten  Hochöfen  errichtet,  die  in 
Brasilien  gearbeitet  haben.  Unter  ihm  waren  schon  in  Ipanema 
deutsche  Hüttenleute,  in  späteren  Jahren,  auch  deutsche  Former, 
die  aus  Berlin  stammten,  tätig.  Friedrich  Ludwig  Wilhelm  von 
Varnhagen  hat  dem  brasilianischen  Volke  seinen  grössten  Ge— 
schichtsschreiber  geschenkt.  Am  17.  Februar  1816  wurde  ihm 
in  Säo  Jäo  de  Ipanema  unter  dem  Pochen  der  Eisenhämmer  des 
Hüttenwerkes  ein  Sohn  gelx>ren,  der  in  der  Taufe  den  Namen 
Francisco  Adolpho  von  Varnhagen  erhielt,  der  alxr  in  der 
Nachwelt  unter  dem  ihm  vom  Kaiser  D.  Pedro  II.  verliehenen 
Namen  eines  Visconde  de  Porto  Seguro  fortlebt. 

Zum  Teil  in  Gesellschaft  Eschweges  hat  der  deutsche  Na- 
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turforscher  G.  W.  Freyreiss  von  1814-1815  Forschungsreisen  in 
der  Generalkapitanie  Minas  Geraes  unternommen. 

Von  den  Gelehrten,  die  sich  im  Jahre  1817  im  Gefolge  der 
kaiserlichen  Prinzessin  und  Erzherzogin  von  Österreich,  Leo- 
poldina, Braut  des  Thronerben  D.  Pedro,  nach  Brasilien  bega- 
ben, haben  die  Drs.  Johann  Baptista  von  Spix  und  Carl  Fried- 
rich von  Martius,  ferner  der  Zoologe  Johann  Natterer  ihre  Na- 
men für  immer  an  die  wissenschaftliche  Erforschung  der  Pro- 
vinzen Säo  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  Matto  Grosso,  sowie  verschie- 
dener Provinzen  im  Norden  geknüpft.  Das  Monumentalwerk 
Martius’,  das  er  begründet  hat  und  das  nach  seinem  Tode  fort- 
gesetzt und  1906  l>eendet  wurde,  ist  die  “Flora  Brasiliensis,”  die 
aus  40  Bänden  mit  20,733  Seiten  und  3811  Abbildungen  besteht. 
Es  werden  darin  2253  Arten  und  22,767  Spezien  fast  ausschliess- 
lich brasilianischer  Pflanzen  beschrieben;  65  Botaniker  haben 
daran  gearbeitet.  Einen  unglücklichen  Verlauf  nahm  die  Expe- 
dition Langsdorf!-,  die  der  Erforschung  der  Provinzen  Säo 
Paulo,  Matto  Grosso  und  weiterhin  von  Amazonas  und  Para 
dienen  sollte,  im  Jahre  1825  begann  und  vier  Jahre  später  nach 
einer  Reihe  von  verhängnisvollen  Zwischenfällen  ein  unvorher- 
gesehenes Ende  erreichte.  Leiter  dieser  Expedition  war  Georg 
Heinrich  von  Langsdorff ; Teilnehmer  daran  waren  der  Botani- 
ker Dr.  Ludwig  Riedel,  der  Astronom  Rubzoff,  der  Zoologe 
Christian  Hasse,  der  Ornithologe  Menetries  und  der  Maler 
Adriano  Amado  Taunay,  dem  Hercules  Florence  als  Zeichner 
beigegeben  wurde.  Hasse  endete  schon  in  Porto  Feliz  am 
Tiete,  wo  die  Expedition  ihren  Ausgang  nahm,  durch  Selbst- 
mord; der  jugendliche  Taunay  verlor  beim  Durchschwimmen  des 
Guapore  das  Leben;  Langsdorff  verfiel  unterwegs  in  Geistesge- 
störtheit. So  mussten  die  wissenschaftlichen  Ergebnisse  der 
Reise  infolge  des  Zusammentreffens  einer  Reihe  trauriger  Um- 
stände und  trotz  der  guten  Auswahl  der  Teilnehmer  und  der  un- 
bestrittenen Kompetenz  Langsdorffs  hinter  den  Erwartungen 
Zurückbleiben. — Bei  der  geographischen,  geologischen,  ethno- 
graphischen, botanischen  und  zoologischen  Erforschung  Säo 
Paulos  halien  deutsche  Reisende  und  hier  ansässige  deutsche  Ge- 
lehrte auch  weiterhin  eine  wichtige  Rolle  gespielt.  Von  denen. 
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die  im  Lande  selbst  gelebt  haben,  seien  Dr.  Carlos  Rath,  der  von 
1845  bis  zu  seinem  Tode  1876  in  Säo  Paulo  gewirkt  hat,  und 
sein  Sohn  C.  L).  Rath  ( + 1898),  Henrique  E.  Bauer  ( + 1896'* 
und  Ricardo  Krone  ( + 1917)  genannt.  Wie  schon  Rath  Vater, 
so  haben  Bauer  und  Krone  sich  besonders  der  wissenschaftlichen 
Erforschung  des  Ribeira-Tales  gewidmet,  das  auch  Edmund 
Krug,  G.  Stutzer  und  Albert  Kuhlman  angezogen  und  zu  Stu- 
dien veranlasst  hat.  Einen  Weltruf  durch  seine  vielseitigen  For- 
schungen hat  Hermann  von  Jhering  erworben,  der  länger  als  20 
Jahre  an  der  Spitze  des  “Museu  Paulista”  gestanden  hat  und  ne- 
ben seinem  Sohne  Rudolf  von  Jhering  eine  Anzahl  deutscher 
Forscher  und  Sammler  um  sich  vereinigt  hatte,  von  denen  die 
Namen  der  Naturforscher  Wilhelm  Friedenreich,  Alexander 
Hummel  und  Gustav  von  Königswald,  des  Entomologen  Adolph 
Hempel  und  des  Zoologen  Walter  Fischer  erinnert  seien. 

Es  ist  in  Säo  Paulo  und  Minas  Geraes  wohl  kaum  eine  Ei- 
senbahn erbaut  worden,  an  deren  Vorstudien  und  Ausführung 
nicht  deutsche  Ingenieure  mitgcarlxütet  haben,  und  auch  an  der 
Landesaufnahme  l>eidcr  Provinzen  haben  Deutsche  mitgewirkt, 
von  Daniel  Pedro  Müller,  dem  die  erste,  1838  veröffentlichte 
Karte  der  Provinz  zu  verdanken  ist,  bis  zu  den  Gebrüdern  Kel- 
ler (1866),  Hirnschrot  (1875),  C.  D.  Rath  (1877)  und  R. 
Heyse  (1912),  die  zur  topographischen  Kenntniss  der  heutigen 
Staaten  Säo  Paulo  und  Parana  l>eigctragen  haben  und  bis  zu  H. 
G.  F.  Haifeld,  der  von  1852-1854  den  Lauf  des  Rio  Säo  Fran- 
cisco aufgenommen  hat. — Deutsch  war  die  von  D.  Pedro  II  ein- 
gesetzte Telegraphen-Direktion,  welche  mit  der  Legung  eines 
Landcstelegraphen  beauftragt  wurde  und  welcher  der  Baräo  de 
Capanema  (Wilhelm  Schuch,  1824-1908),  Dr.  Weiss,  Olde- 
brecht  und  Zittlow  angehörten.  Im  Schoosse  der  Commissäo 
Geographica  e Geologica  von  Säo  Paulo,  welche  1886  ins  Leben 
trat  und  hinfort  die  Zentralstelle  nicht  nur  für  die  geographische 
und  geologische,  sondern  auch  für  die  botanische  und  ethnographi- 
sche Erforschung  des  Landes  wurde,  haben  auch  eine  Reihe  deut- 
scher Forscher  und  Gelehrter  ein  dankbares  Arbeitsfeld  gefun- 
den. In  der  Kommission  haben  die  Topographen  Carlos  F. 
Scheler,  Ricardo  Gruenwald,  Cornelio  Schmidt,  J.  Bierrenbach 
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Linia,  Guilherme  Wendel,  und  der  Mineraloge  und  Petograph 
Eugen  Hussak  gewirkt;  unter  ihren  Mitgliedern  treffen  wir  den 
Schweden  Alberto  Loefgren,  der  sich  als  Botaniker  mit  der  Er- 
forschung der  Flora  Paulista  beschäftigt  und  sich  ausserdem, 
wie  auch  die  beiden  Rath,  Hermann  von  Ihering,  Carl  von  Kose- 
ritz, C.  und  W.  von  den  Steinen  und  Ricardo  Krone,  dem  Stu- 
dium der  Sambaquis  gewidmet  hat. — Als  Botaniker  haben  sich 
in  Säo  Paulo  auch  Gustav  Edwall,  A.  Usteri  und  Curt  Brade  be- 
tätigt. 

Eine  weitere  Stätte  im  Staate  Säo  Paulo,  an  der  seit  1887 
deutsche  Gelehrtenarbeit  gepflegt  wird,  ist  das  Instituto  Agro- 
nom ico  in  Campinas,  das  in  den  Jahren  1887-1890  und  1892- 
1897  unter  der  Leitung  des  Dr.  F.  W.  Dafert  gestanden  hat, 
und  an  welchem  die  deutschen  und  schweizer  Forscher  Emst 
Lehmann,  Dr.  Fritz  Noack,  Dr.  Franz  Bennecke,  Adolph  Hem- 
pel,  H.  Potel,  F.  G.  Schneider,  Ernst  Sixt,  Reinhard  Bolliger  und 
Johann  Herrmann  gewirkt  hal)en  und  teilweise  noch  wirken. 
Am  bakteriologischen  Institut  von  Säo  Paulo  haben  die  deutschen 
Gelehrten  Dr.  Adolph  Lutz,  Dr.  Carl  Meyer  und  Professor  Dr. 
Martin  Ficker  eine  segensreiche  Tätigkeit  zum  Besten  des  Allge- 
meinwohls entwickelt.  Wenn  sich  Dr.  Lutz  mit  dem  Studium 
der  Lepra-Krankheit  beschäftigt  hat,  so  hat  Professor  Dr. 
Ficker  seine  besondere  Aufmerksamkeit  der  Bekämpfung  des 
Typhus  zugewandt,  der  in  früheren  Jahren  in  Säo  Paulo  viele 
Opfer  gefordert  hat.  Die  Aufzählung  der  vielen  Veröffentli- 
chungen der  Reisenden  deutscher  Zunge,  die  Säo  Paulo  und  die 
brasilianischen  Mittelstaaten  besucht  haben,  würde  Seiten  fül- 
len, von  Hans  Stadens  noch  heute  berühmter  Reisebeschreibung 
an,  die  1557  erschien,  bis  zu  den  Arbeiten  unserer  Tage,  der 
Schanz,  Tanera,  Vallentin,  Wettstein,  Dcttmann,  Kelch,  Schue- 
ler,  die  alle  in  ihrer  Weise  und  von  den  verschiedensten  Ge- 
sichtspunkten aus  zur  Kenntnis  und  Würdigung  von  Land  und 
Leuten  im  Auslande  teigetragen  haben. 

Ein  Gebiet,  welches  auf  die  Deutschen  in  Säo  Paulo  von 
jeher  eine  besondere  Anziehungskraft  ausgeübt  und  ihnen  ein 
dankbares  Arbeitsfeld  geboten  hat,  ist  die  Lehrtätigkeit.  Schon 
in  den  dreissiger  Jahren  des  vorigen  Jahrhunderts  finden  wir 
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Julius  Frank  als  Lehrer  der  akademischen  Jugend  in  Säo  Paulo, 
und  auch  heute  noch  sind  am  Staatsgymnasium  und  an  der  poly- 
technischen Schule,  wie  auch  an  anderen  öffentlichen  Bildungs- 
anstalten in  Stadt  und  Land  Deutsche  und  Abkömmlinge  von 
Deutschen  als  Lehrer  der  Jugend  tätig.  Daneben  haben  von 
Deutschen  geleitete  brasilianische  Privatschulen  in  der  Vergan- 
genheit und  in  der  Gegenwart  bestanden  und  vielen  Brasilianern, 
die  später  hohe  Stellungen  bekleidet  haben,  die  Kenntnisse  der 
Wissenschaften  vermittelt.  So  waren  in  den  sechziger  und  sieb- 
ziger Jahren  des  vergangenen  Jahrhunderts  das  Collegio  Ypi- 
ranga  unter  Leitung  von  Ferdinand  Boeschenstein  und  Daniel  H. 
Ullmann,  und  das  Collegio  des  Dr.  med.  Andrew  Rehin  ( + 1871 ) 
in  Rio  Claro  gutberufene  Institute.  Das  Collegio  Florence  in 
Jundiahy,  das  seit  1863  besteht,  bewahrt  heute  noch  die  An- 
ziehungskraft, die  ihm  seine  Gründerin,  Frau  Carolina  Florence 
geh.  Krug,  zu  verleihen  gewusst  hat;  diese  weibliche  Bildungs- 
stätte hat  schon  tausenden  brasilianischer  Mädchen  mit  der  für 
den  Weg  durchs  Lcl>en  erforderlichen  geistigen  und  sittlichen 
Rüstung  versorgt. — An  den  vielen  deutschen  Privatschulen,  von 
denen  manche  bereits  wieder  eingegangen  sind,  sowie  an  den 
deutschen  Vereinsschulen,  die  von  den  Deutschen  für  die  Er- 
ziehung ihrer  Kinder  unterhalten  wurden,  haben  auch  viele  bra- 
silianische Kinder  anderer  Herkunft  ihre  Erziehung  genossen. 
Um  dem  knapp  umrissenen  Bilde  der  Lehrtätigkeit  der  Deut- 
schen in  Säo  Paulo  noch  einige  Striche  zuzufügen,  sei  schliess- 
lich noch  auf  die  Tätigkeit  der  in  brasilianischen  Familien  wir- 
kenden, deutschen  Erzieher  und  Erzieherinnen  und  besonders 
auch  auf  das  pädagogische  Wirken  der  deutschen  Benediktiner 
hingewiesen,  das  sich  von  der  Abendschule  für  Zeitungsjungen 
bis  zu  akademischen  Vorträgen  erstreckt. 

Auch  im  medizinischen  und  pharmazeutischen  Berufe  ist 
das  Deutschtum  in  Säo  Paulo  stets  in  würdiger  Weise  vertreten 
gewesen.  Schon  1865  wirkten  hier  die  deutschen  Ärzte  Dr. 
Friedrich  Borghoff  und  Dr.  Theodor  Reichert.  Im  selben  Jahre 
gab  es  in  Säo  Paulo  sechs  Apotheken,  von  denen  zwei  in  deut- 
schen Händen  waren,  diejenige  von  Julius  Lehmann  am  Largo 
do  Palacia  und  die  von  Gustav  Schaumann  “zum  Goldenen 
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Hirsch”  (Ao  Veado  d’Ouro),  welche,  1854  gegründet,  die  älte- 
ste aller  gegenwärtig  noch  bestehenden  Apotheken  der  Haupt- 
stadt ist  und  sich  noch  jetzt  in  deutschem  Besitze  befindet.  Auch 
in  den  anderen  grösseren  Orten  des  Staates,  in  Santos,  Compi- 
nas,  Piracicaba  u.  s.  w.  sind  deutsche  Ärzte  und  Apotheker  mit 
Erfolg  tätig  gewesen  und  sind  es  noch.  Wie  in  dem  1850  ge- 
gründeten Hospital  der  Sociedade  Portugueza  de  Beneficencia 
schon  in  den  ersten  Jahren  des  Bestehens  die  beiden  obengenann- 
ten deutschen  Ärzte  gewirkt  halben,  so  üben  auch  heute  noch 
deutsche  Ärzte  an  paulistaner  Krankenhäusern  ihre  segensreiche 
Tätigkeit  zum  Wohle  der  leidenden  Menschheit  aus.  Aber  die 
deutsche  medizinische  Wissenschaft  ist  nicht  nur  durch  deutsche 
Ärzte  hier  vertreten.  Zahlreich  sind  die  brasilianischen  Jünger 
Aeskulaps,  die  ihre  Studien  an  deutschen  und  österreichischen 
Hochschulen  betrieben  und  zu  den  Füssen  der  grossen  Kliniker 
und  Forscher  in  Berlin  und  in  Wien  gesessen  haben. 

Neben  der  Wissenschaft  haben  die  Deutschen  in  Säo  Paulo 
auch  die  Kunst  gepflegt.  Obwohl  den  Musen  im  Lande  des  ma- 
terielen  Erwerbs  und  der  angewandten  Wissenschaften  nur  we- 
nige Altäre  errichtet  wurden,  haben  ideal  veranlagte  Deutsche 
auch  unter  dem  Wendekreise  als  Lehrer  für  Musik,  Gesang 
und  Malerei  gewirkt  und  oft  durch  Veranstaltung  von  Konzer- 
ten und  TheateraufTührungen  neben  der  künstlerischen  Erbau- 
ung der  Wohltätigkeit  gedient. 


III. 

Wie  an  der  Erfüllung  kultureller,  so  haben  Deutsche  in 
Säo  Paulo  an  der  Lösung  technischer  Kulturaufgaben  einen 
nicht  geringen  Anteil  gehabt.  Die  erste  Eisenbahnkonzession,  die 
in  der  Provinz  erteilt  wurde,  datiert  vom  30.  März  1838.  Kon- 
zessionärin war  die  Gesellschaft  Aguiar  Viuva,  Pilhos  & Co., 
Platt  & Reid  in  Santos,  und  Geschäftsführer  der  erstgenannten 
Firma  war  der  Deutsche  Frcderico  Tomm  aus  Riickswafen,,  der 
sich  auch  um  das  Zustandekommen  einer  ersten  Dampfschiffs- 
Knie  zwischen  England  und  Brasilien  bemüht  hat.  An  der 
Paulista-Bahn,  deren  Bau  am  15  März  1870  m Angriff  genom- 
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men  wurde,  waren  Karl  Krauss  und  Reinaldo  von  Krueger  als 
Sektionschefs  tätig.  An  der  Cia.  Carris  de  Ferro  de  Säo  Paulo, 
die  seit  1872  eine  Strassenbahn  zwischen  dem  Largo  do  Carmo 
und  dem  Bahnhof  der  englischen  Eisenbahn  betrieb,  wirkte  F. 
M.  Riesenberg  als  Betriebsleiter.  Mit  der  Geschichte  der  Ent- 
wickelung der  Sorocabana-Eisenl>ahn  sind  die  Namen  Georg 
Oetterer,  Carl  Eberhard,  Jacob  Schmitt  und  Carlos  H.  Coerner 
unlösbar  verknüpft.  Carlos  Necke  hat  Jahre  lang  an  der  Ara- 
raquara-Linie  gewirkt  und  betreibt  gegenwärtig  den  Bau  einer 
neuen,  ihm  konzessionierten  Eisenbahnlinie  im  fernen  Westen 
von  Säo  Paulo.  Konzessionen  zum  Bau  von  Eisenbahnen  haben 
auch  die  nachfolgend  verzeichneten  Unternehmer  erlangt:  Jacob 
Emrich  und  Henrique  Ablas  für  eine  Bahn  von  Santos  nach  Säo 
Vicente  (10.11.73),  Alberto  Kuhlmann  für  eine  Bahnlinie  von 
Säo  Paulo  nach  Santo  Amaro  (14.6.83),  Clemento  Neithard  u. 
A.  für  eine  Eisenbahn  von  Perus  nach  Pirapora  (26.4.1910). 
Alberto  Kuhlmann,  der  als  Superintendent  der  Cia.  Carris  de 
Ferro  die  ihm  konzessionierte  Bahnstrecke  in  den  Jahren  1883- 
1886  erbaute,  hat  seine  hervorragenden  Fähigkeiten  als  Eisen- 
bahn- und  Brückenbau-Ingenieur  auch  in  den  Dienst  der  Bragan- 
tina-Eisenbahn  und  der  Cia.  Via^äo  Paulista  gestellt  und  sich 
ferner  als  Baumeister  wie  auch  als  Schriftsteller  und  Politiker 
zum  Wohlc  des  Landes  seiner  Wahl  Ijetätigt. 

Den  Bemühungen  des  Grosskaufmanns  Theodor  Wille,  der 
sich  im  Jahre  1845  *n  Santos  niederliess,  ist  es  zu  verdanken, 
dass  fremde  Schiffe  zur  direkten  Verladung  des  paulistaner  Kaf- 
fees den  Hafen  von  Santos  auf  suchten.  Auch  an  der  Entwicke- 
lung der  Küsten-  und  Flussschiffahrt  haben  die  Deutschen  von 
Säo  Paulo  mitgearbeitet.  Im  Jahre  1858  hat  der  Brigadier  J.  J. 
Machado  de  Oliveira  in  einer  Denkschrift  über  den  Stand  der 
Flussschiffahrt  in  der  Provinz  auf  die  wichtigen  Arbeiten  des 
Ingenieurs  C.  Wyzenski  über  Kanalisationsprojekte  im  Ribeira- 
Flussgebicte  hingewiesen.  1873  erhielten  der  Senator  Francisco 
Antonio  de  Souza  Queiroz  und  Joäo  Luiz  Germano  Bruhns  ein 
Privileg  für  den  Betrieb  der  Dampfschiffahrt  auf  den  Flüssen 
Tiete  und  Piracicaba. 
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Deutsche  Maschinenbau-  und  Holzebearbeitungs Werkstät- 
ten, wie  die  der  Sydows  und  der  Gebrüder  Arens,  haben  die 
Nachfrage  nach  landwirtschaftlichen  Maschinen  befriedigt,  die 
von  den  Kaffee-  und  Zuckerrohrpflanzern  ausging,  und  deutsche 
Häuser  der  Elektrizitätsbranche,  wie  Siemens-Schuckert-Werke, 
Bromberg,  Hacker  & Co.,  Haupt  & Co.,  u.  a.  halben  durch  Er- 
richtung von  elektrischen  Licht-  und  Kraftanlagen  unendlich  viel 
zum  Fortschritt  der  Städte  und  Ortschaften,  nicht  nur  im  Innern 
Säo  Paulos,  sondern  auch  der  Nachbarstaaten  l>eigetragen. 
Auch  bei  der  Einführung  neuer  Industrien  und  Gewerbe  in 
Säo  Paulo  sind  Deutsche  bahnbrechend  gewesen  und  haben  die 
Errungenschaften  deutscher  Technik  und  Handfertigkeit  in  die 
neue  Heimat  verpflanzt.  Joäo  Adolpho  Schritzmeyer  hat  1853 
die  erste  Hutfabrik  in  Säo  Paulo  begründet,  1850  hat  K.  Knoe- 
sel  die  Druckerei  gegründet,  die  1862  in  die  Hände  Jorge  Seck- 
ler  überging,  später  der  Coinpanhia  Industrial  gehörte  und  noch 
heute  als  Eigentum  der  Firma  Duprat  & Co.  besteht.  Die  Ty- 
pography Allemä  von  Heinrich  Schroeder  ( + 12.  Septemb. 
1876),  in  welcher  das  “Diario  de  Säo  Paulo”  und  andere  Zeitun- 
gen gedruckt  wurden,  war  die  einzige  und  erste  Säo  Paulos,  die 
eine  Maschine  für  grosses  Format  besass.  Sie  ist  später  mit  dem 
gesamten  typographischen  Material  in  den  Besitz  des  Correio 
Paulistano  ülx*rgegangen.  Noch  heute  nehmen  die  Deutschen 
im  graphischen  Gewcrlx?  von  Säo  Paulo  eine  achtunggebietende 
Stelle  ein,  und  einige  ihrer  Etablissements  gehören  zu  den  ersten 
Brasiliens  auf  den  Gebieten  des  Stein-  und  Buchdruckes,  der 
Buchbinderei  und  des  graphischen  Kunstgewerljcs,  des  Karten- 
druckes und  der  Herstellung  wissenschaftlicher  Illustrationen. 

Eine  fast  ganz  deutsche  Industrie  war  in  früheren  Jahren 
die  Brau-  und  Getränke-Industrie  im  Lande.  Es  sei  an  die  ver- 
schiedenen kleinen  Brauereien  erinnert,  die  aller  Orten  die  ein- 
fachen Biere  herstellten,  bis  August  Tolle  und  Heinrich  Stupa- 
koff  zur  Errichtung  moderner  Grossbet  riebe  schritten  und  damit 
der  Getränke-Industrie  im  Lande  neue  Bahnen  wiesen.  So  ent- 
stand 1890  die  Bavaria-Brauerei,  die  seit  1900  mit  der  Antartica- 
Brauerei  vereinigt  ist  und  mit  einer  Filialfabrik  in  Ribeiräo  Preto 
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an  der  Spitze  der  mittelbrasilianischen  Getränke fabriken  steht. 
Auch  die  Germania-Brauerei  (heute  der  Cia.  Progresso  Nacio- 
nal  gehörig)  und  die  Guanabara-Brauerei  in  S.  Paulo  sind  wie 
die  Stern-Brauerei  in  Rio  Claro  und  die  Krugsche  Brauerei  in 
Campinas  deutsche  Unternehmungen.  Die  übrigen  Brauereien 
von  Bedeutung  im  Staate,  die  sich  in  nichtdcutschcn  Händen  be- 
finden, werden  von  deutschen  Braumeistern  geleitet. 

An  der  Verbesserung  und  Verschönerung  der  Hauptstadt 
hal>en  Männer  wie  Heinrich  Glette,  Martinho  und  Hermann 
Burchard  durch  Auf  Schliessung  neuer  Stadtteile  mitgewirkt. 
Glette  ist  auch  der  Bau  des  “Grand  Hotels”  (eingeweiht  1.778) 
zu  verdanken,  das  s.  Zt.  für  das  erste  und  beste  in  Brasilien  galt. 

Als  Baumeister  und  Architekten  haben  sich  eine  Reihe  von 
Deutschen  in  Säo  Paulo  betätigt.  Hermann  von  Puttkammer, 
August  Fried,  Maximilian  Hehl  sind  Namen,  die  in  zahlreichen 
Profan-  und  Kirchenbauten  fortleben.  Der  Entwurf  zudem  Neu- 
bau der  Benediktiner  Abtei  von  Säo  Paulo,  der  sechs  Jahre  in 
Anspruch  genommen  hat,  stammt  von  Professor  Richard  Berndl, 
Direktor  der  Kunstgewerbeschule  in  München.  Albert  Kuhl- 
mann  hat  den  Schlachthausbau  im  Stadtteil  Villa  Marianna  von 
Säo  Paulo  geleitet.  Für  den  240  Meter  langen  Viaducto  do 
Chä,  ein  wichtiges  Verkehrsmittel  der  Hauptstadt,  hat  die 
Brückenbau-Anstalt  Harkort  zu  Duisburg  den  metallenen  Ober- 
teil geliefert.  Die  Galleria  de  Crystal  ist  1900  von  Christian 
Webendoerfer  ausgeführt  worden. — Zur  Verschönerung  der 
Hauptstadt  hat  auch  die  Cia.  Antarctica  Paulista  durch  Schaf- 
fung von  Parks  und  Eröffnung  von  Ausflugspunkten,  wie  Par- 
que  Antarctica,  Bosque  de  Saude  und  Parque  Ypiranga,  sowie 
durch  den  prachtvollen  Neubau  des  Polytheama-Thcaters  viel 
beigetragen.  An  dem  Bau  einer  Zahnradbahn  auf  den  Monte 
Serrat  in  Santos,  auf  dessen  luftiger  Höhe  Hotels  und  Wohn- 
häuser errichtet  werden  sollen,  hat  sich  die  Firma  Bromberg, 
Hacker  & Co.  beteiligt. 

Deutsche  Geschäftsfirmen  sehen  wir  in  den  vierziger  und 
fünfziger  Jahren  des  vorigen  Jahrhunderts  in  Säo  Paulo  und 
Santos  auf  kommen.  Aus  jener  Zeit  stammen  die  heute  noch  blü- 
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herulen  Häuser  Theodor  Wille  & Co.  (gegründet  1845),  Casa 
Fuchs  (1855)  und  Bamberg  (1858).  Zu  ihnen  gesellten  sich  im 
Laufe  der  kommenden  Jahrzehnte  die  vielen  deutschen  Handel-, 
Industrie-  und  Gewerbetreibenden  und  die  zahlreichen  grossen 
und  kleinen  landwirtschaftlichen  Unternehmer  im  Lande,  mit 
denen  wir  uns  im  Schlusskapitel  befassen  werden. 

Der  Deutsch-Brasilianer,  wie  der  eingewanderte  Deutsche, 
wenn  er  erst  in  den  neuen  Verhältnissen  heimisch  geworden  war 
und  sich  eine  auskömmliche  Existenz  geschaffen  hatte,  nahm 
stets  Anteil  an  dem  geistigen  Leben  seiner  brasilianischen  Mit- 
bürger. Wir  finden  Deutsche  und  ihre  Nachkommen  als  Be- 
amte öffentlicher  Behörden  und  unter  den  Mitgliedern  der  brasi- 
lianischen Verwaltungen,  gelehrten  Körperschaften,  und  der 
Vereinigungen,  welche  der  Pflege  von  Kunst  und  Sport  gewid- 
met sind.  Deutsche  haben  sich  schriftstellerisch  in  der  I^andes- 
sprache  betätigt,  in  deren  grösseren  Organen  Jahrelang  Aufsätze 
und  Briefe  von  C.  Bode  (Drusus)  und  Albert  Kuhlmann  (C. 
Sandt)  erschienen  sind.  In  geringerem  Umfange  halxm  sich 
Deutsche  an  der  Politik  ihres  neuen  Heimatlandes  beteiligt.  Nur 
einmal  treffen  wir  Abgeordnete  deutscher  Abkunft  im  paulista- 
ner  Landtag,  und  zwar  Albert  Kuhlmann  und  Carl  Gerke,  die 
fast  einstimmig  für  den  konstituierenden  Staatskongress  (1891  ) 
gewählt  worden  waren.  Der  Deutschbrasilianer  Arthur  Diede- 
richsen  war  in  den  Jahren  1897-1899  Bundesdeputierter  für  den 
Staat  Säo  Paulo.  Als  Stadverordneter  hat  Hermann  Burchard 
1898-1901  in  der  Hauptstadt  gewirkt,  und  auch  an  vielen  Orten 
im  Innern  Säo  Paulos  haben  sich  Deutsche  und  ihre  Söhne 
an  den  Arbeiten  der  Selbstverwaltung  beteiligt.  Ausländische 
Kreditgeschäfte  und  Finanztransaktionen  der  paulistaner  Staats- 
regierung sind  wiederholt  durch  Vermittlung  der  Firma  Theodor 
Wille  & Co.  zu  Stande  gekommen,  deren  Firmeninhaber  G. 
Georgius  ein  wesentlicher  Teil  an  der  Durchführung  der  unter 
dem  Namen  “Kaffec-Valorisation”  bekannten  grossen  Finanz- 
transaktion des  Staates  Säo  Paulo  zufiel. 

Die  Abneigung  der  paulistaner  Deutschen  gegen  die  Teil- 
nahme an  politischen  Geschäften  ist  immer  in  denjenigen  Fällen 
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gewichen,  wo  es  galt,  das  Land  gegen  Feinde  zu  verteidigen.  Im 
Jahr  1842  gehörten  Deutsche  zu  der  Freiwilligentruppe,  die  zur 
Verteidigung  tier  Hauptstadt  gegen  Aufständige  gebildet  wur- 
de; im  Paraguay-Kriege  haben  paulistaner  Deutsche  gefochten 
und  zur  Unterdrückung  der  Revolution  von  1893  haben  Deut- 
sche das  III.  Bataillon  im  Freiwilligenkorps,  das  von  Säo  Paulo 
aufgestellt  wurde,  gebildet.  Ihren  Sinn  für  das  Gemeinwohl  und 
ihre  Teilnahme  an  dem  Ergehen  ihrer  brasilianischen  Mitbürger 
halxrn  in  neuerer  Zeit  die  Deutschsprachigen  Säo  Paulos  auch 
durch  ihre  Teilnahme  an  den  Sammlungen  für  die  Opfer  der 
Dürre  in  Cearä  bewiesen. 

In  verhältnismässig  geringem  Umfange  haben  die  Deut- 
schen dem  öffentlichem  Leben  ihrer  neuen  Heimat  ihr  Gepräge 
aufgedrückt.  Nur  die  deutschklingenden  Firmanamen  in  den 
Strassen  der  Städte  erinnern  nach  aussen  daran,  dass  Männer 
germanischer  Herkunft  sich  in  fernem  Lande  neue  Heimstätten 
und  neue  Wirkungskreise  gesucht  haben.  Das  Gedächtnis  der 
vom  Schauplatz  bereits  Abgetretenen  Ehren-Strassennamen  wie 
Rue  Mueller,  Bresser,  Alsmedas,  Glettc  und  Nothmann,  Ave- 
nida Martini  Rurchard  u.  s.  w.,  und  auch  Namen  wie  Rue  des 
Protestantes,  Helvetia  und  Bavaria  weisen  auf  die  deutsch- 
sprachigen Einwanderer  hin,  die  einst  nach  Säo  Paulo  als  dem 
Lande  ihrer  Verhcissung  gekommen  sind.  Im  Innern  des  Staa- 
tes erinnern  Namen  wie  Villa  Arens  bei  Jundiahy,  Bairro  Alle- 
mäo  unweit  von  Lerne  (von  den  Deutschen  Kirchdorf  genannt), 
wie  die  Siedelungen  Os  Allemmäes  zwischen  Porto  Fcliz  und 
Villa  Raffard,  Os  Landgrafs  zwischen  Annapolis  und  Santa 
Cruz  da  Conceigäo,  Os  Protestantes  nördlich  von  Säo  Pedro  an 
deutsche  Ansiedler,  wie  auch  die  Namen  der  Kolonien  Helvetia 
und  Friedburg  auf  deutschsprachige  Bewohner  hinweisen. 
Manche  Eisenbahnverwaltungen  haben  Stationen  mit  deutschen 
Namen  benannt,  um  den  deutschen  Ingenieuren,  die  in  ihren 
Diensten  gestanden  haben,  eine  Ehrung  zu  erweisen.  Juiz  de 
Fora  erhält  durch  die  Benennung  seiner  Hauptstrassc  und  durch 
ein  Denkmal  das  Gedächtnis  seines  Mitbegründers,  des  Inge- 
nieurs Halfeld. 
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Es  kann  nicht  bestritten  werden,  dass  alle  die  Kolonisten 
und  kleinen  und  grossen  selbständigen  Pflanzer,  die  Gelehrten 
und  Ingenieure,  Architekten,  Lehrer  und  Ärzte,  Künstler  und 
Handwerker,  Gross-  und  Klein-Kaufleute,  Gewerbetreibende  und 
Industrielle  deutscher  Abkunft  Kulturaufgaben  in  Säo  Patdo 
erfüllt  haben.  Der  einfache  deutsche  Bauer,  der  durch  seine 
Arbeit  mit  Axt  und  Hacke  den  Fortschritt  bis  tief  in  das  Innere 
des  Landes  getragen  hat,  ist  ebenso  ein  Kulturpionier  in  diesem 
Lande  gewesen,  wie  der  Kaffeekönig  Francisco  Schmidt,  der  mit 
offenem  Blicke  begabt,  jede  neue  Errungenschaft  und  Verbesse- 
rung in  Landwirtschaft,  Viehzucht  oder  Technik  auf  seinen  Be- 
sitzungen eingeführt  hat.  Ein  Kulturpionier  wie  wenige  ist  der 
Deutsch- Brasilianer  Arthur  Dieder ichsen,  der  in  eingesessenen 
Kreisen  als  massgebend  in  allen  Dingen,  die  sich  auf  praktische 
Landwirtschaft  beziehen,  betrachtet  wird,  and  einer  der  Vor- 
kämpfer für  rationelle  Viehzucht  im  Staate  ist.  Kulturpioniere 
sind  die  Inhaber  der  Firma  Fernando  Hackradt  & Co.,  die  Ver- 
treter des  Strassfurter  Kali- Syndikates,  deren  unermüdlicher 
Aufklärungsarbeit  die  Einführung  der  künstlichen  Düngung  in 
den  Kaffeepflanzungen  zu  verdanken  ist,  und  Kulturpioniere  wa- 
ren und  sind  alle  die  Deutschen,  die  jeder  in  seiner  Art  und  auf 
dem  Platze  auf  den  ihn  das  Schicksal  in  der  neuen  Heimat  ge- 
stellt hat,  ihre  Pflichten  gegen  sich  und  ihre  Familie,  die  Gesell- 
schaft und  den  gastfreien  Staat  erfüllt  haben,  der  sie  aufgenom  - 
men hat.  Die  vorstehenden  Hinweise  auf  die  Leistungen  ein- 
zelner Deutscher  beweisen  zur  Genüge,  dass  dies  in  weitem 
Masse  geschehen  ist  und  so  darf,  rückblickend  auf  eine  hundert- 
jährige Entwickelung,  das  deutsche  Element  in  Säo  Paulo  mit 
Fug  und  Recht  den  Ruhmes-Titel  für  sich  in  Anspruch  nehmen, 
Hand  in  Hand  mit  den  eingesessenen  Bewohnern  des  Staates  an 
der  Grösse,  an  der  Entwickelung  und  am  Fortschritt  dieses  schö- 
nen Landes  gearbeitet  zu  haben. 

IV. 

Die  Zahl  der  deutschsprachigen  Bevölkerung  Säo  Paulos  ist 
gegenwärtig  auf  etwa  30,000  zu  veranschlagen.  In  der  paulista- 
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ner  Hauptstadt  mögen  8000  Deutsche  leben,  etwa  800  in  Santos 
und  i2(X)  in  Campinas;  die  verbleibenden  20,000  verteilen  sich 
auf  die  übrigen  Städte  und  Ortschaften  und  auf  das  flache  Land. 
Im  Innern  des  Staates  leben  Deutsche  ausser  in  Campinas  in 
städtischen  Kolonieen  in  Limeira,  Rio  Claro,  Araras,  Lerne, 
Pirassunga,  Säo  Joäo  da  Boa  Vista,  Ribeiräo  Ireto,  Piracicaba 
und  Sorocaba  und  in  den  ländlichen  Zentren,  die  staatlicher  oder 
privater  Kolonisation  ihre  Entstehung  verdanken  und  in  der 
Hauptsache  längs  der  Paulista-Bahn,  von  Jundiahy  bis  Pirassun- 
unga,  und  zwischen  dieser  Eisenbahn  und  der  Funil-bezw.  Mogy- 
analinie  einerseits  und  Ituanaeisenbahn  andererseits  belegen 
sind.  Daneben  gibt  es  durch  den  ganzen  Staat  verstreut,  von 
Bandeirantes  an  der  Rio  Staatsgrenze  im  Nordosten  bis  zur 
Ribeira  im  Süden,  und  von  Nova  Europa  bis  Mongäo  im  Westen, 
in  den  Städten  wie  auf  dem  Lande,  Deutsche.  Für  den  Staat 
Minas  Geraes  rechnet  man  etwa  5000  Deutschblütige.  Der  Mit- 
telpunkt der  deutschsprachigen  Gemeinden  ist  hier  Juiz  de  Fora, 
nicht  nach  der  Anzahl  der  ansässigen  Deutschen,  sondern  nach 
ihrer  wirtschaftlichen  Bedeutung.  An  Seelenzahl  ist  Theophilo 
Ottoni  der  deutschen  Bevölkerung  Juiz  de  Foras  iil)erlegen.  Da- 
neben sind  Mar  de  Hespanha,  Joäo  Pinheiro  und  Inconfidentes 
kleinere  deutsche  Kolonieen  im  Staate. 

Die  Deutschen  in  Säo  Paulo  haben  aus  der  ihnen  innewoh- 
nenden Neigung  zum  Zusammenschluss  und  aus  dem  Bewusst- 
sein heraus,  dass  aus  der  Einigkeit  sittliche  Kräfte  gelx)ren  wer- 
den, schon  frühzeitig  Vereinigungen  gebildet,  in  denen  sie  nie- 
mals politische  Zwecke  verfolgt  haben,  welche  ihnen  aber  Gele- 
genheit zur  Pflege  von  Geselligkeit,  gegenseitiger  Unterstützung 
und  zur  Unterhalting  der  ihnen  von  ihren  Vätern  überkommenen 
Sprache  und  geistigen  Güter  lx>ten.  So  bestehen  in  den  Städten 
Säo  Paulo,  Santos  und  Campinas 

8 Hülfsvereine, 

8 Schulvereine, 

4 Kirchliche  Gemeinden, 

3 Krankenhaus-  und  Krankenversicherungs-Vereine, 

4 sonstige  gemeinnützige  Vereine, 
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4 Berufsvereine, 

8 Sportvereine, 

4 Gesangvereine, 

6 gesellige  Vereine, 

so  unterhalten  die  Deutschen  an  sonstigen  Orten  im  Innern  des 
Staates 

2 Hilfsvereine, 

9 Schulvereine, 

9 Kirchliche  Gemeinden, 

i Krankenhaus-  und  Krankenversicherungs-Verein, 

i Sportverein, 

3 Gesangvereine,  und 

i geselligen  Verein. 

Auch  in  Minaes  Geraes  haben  die  Deutschen  als  wohldiszi- 
plinierte Staatsbürger  sich  zur  Selbsthilfe  geschaffen,  was  ihnen 
aus  der  alten  Heimat  gewohnt  und  vertraut  war  und  was  ihnen 
die  neue  Heimat  versagte.  Sic  unterhalten  in  Juiz  de  Fora  eine 
evangelische  Gemeinde  und  Schule,  Frauen-,  Jungfrauen-  und 
Jünglingsvereine,  und  auch  hier  blühen,  wie  abwärts  auf  der 
Welt,  wo  Deutsche  wohnen,  Gesang-  und  Turnvereine.  In  den 
übrigen  deutschen  Kolon ieen  jenes  Staates  ist  es,  in  bescheide- 
nem Umfange,  nicht  anders. — Zwei  in  Säo  Paulo  erscheinende 
deutsche  Zeitungen  versorgen  ihre  Leser  mit  Nachrichten  und 
geistiger  Kost. 

So  suchen  die  Deutschen  und  ihre  Nachkommen  ihre  Aufsau- 
gung durch  die  brasilianische  Umwelt  nach  Möglichkeit  aufzu- 
schieben, ohne  sie  aber  verhindern  zu  können.  Tausende  von 
ihnen  sind  bereits  im  brasilianischen  Volkstum  restlos  aufge- 
gangen ; bei  manchem  Brasilianer  erinnert  nur  noch  ein  deutsch- 
klingender Name  oder  ein  halbverwischter  Rassenzug  an  die  ger- 
manische Herkunft  der  Vorfahren,  und  diesem  Aufgehen  des 
Deutschtums  in  das  brasilianische  Gastvolk  sind  früher  oder 
später  alle  Deutschblütigen  in  Säo  Paulo  und  seinen  Nachbar- 
staaten ausgesetzt,  da  die  Vorbedingung  zur  Erhaltung  ihrer 
Art,  der  ständige  Zuzug  neuer  Stammesgenossen  in  genügender 
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Zahl,  wenig  oder  keine  Aussicht  auf  Erfüllung  bietet.  So  bc- 
berechtigt  der  Wunsch  der  brasilianischen  Regierungskreise  ist, 
alle  Einwanderer  so  rasch  als  möglich  dem  eigenen  Volkstum 
anzupassen,  so  gewiss  ist  auch,  dass  durch  das  Aufgehen  des 
deutschen  Elementes  ein  wichtiger  Faktor  für  Fortschritt  und 
Gedeihen  verschwindet,  der  nur  solange  wirksam  sein  kann,  als 
sich  der  Deutschbliitige  von  der  eingesessenen  Bevölkerung  ab- 
hebt. Mit  seiner  Assimilierung  an  die  Umgebung  verschwin- 
den auch  die  Vorteile,  die  dem  Lande  einst  aus  der  Verschieden- 
heit des  deutschen  Einwanderers  von  der  eingesessenen  Bevölke- 
rung erwachsen  sind. 

Die  Frage  nach  dem  Anteile  des  deutschen  Elementes  in 
Säo  Paulo  und  den  brasilianischen  Mittelstaaten  an  der  wirt- 
schaftlichen Entwickelung  und  nach  seiner  heutigen  Bedeutung 
in  Ackerbau,  Handel,  Gewerbe  und  Industrie  könnte  einiger- 
massen  erschöpfend  nur  an  Hand  des  Entwickelungsganges  und 
im  Vergleich  mit  den  Zahlen  des  Gesamtwirtsschaftslebens  der 
genannten  Staaten  beantwortet  werden,  was  im  Rahmen  dieser 
knappen  Skizze  nicht  möglich  ist.  Die  sichere  Beantwortung  der 
Frage  wird  zudem  durch  den  Mangel  an  brauchbaren,  amtlichen 
Unterlagen,  wie  durch  die  Dehnbarkeit  erschwert,  welche  hier- 
zulande dem  Begriffe  “deutsch”  anhaftet,  der  alle  diejenigen  um- 
fasst, die  sich  der  deutschen  Sprache  als  Umgangssprache  be- 
dienen, ohne  Rücksicht  auf  die  politische  Staatsangehörigkeit  zu 
nehmen.  Bei  der  Aufnahme  der  einzigen  amtlichen  Statistik, 
der  landwirtschaftlichen  Zählung  im  Staate  Säo  Paulo  von 
1904/05,  ist  wohl  die  Frage  nach  der  Nationalität  gestellt  wor- 
den, und  es  sind  bei  dieser  Zählung  auch  eine  gewisse  Zahl  deut- 
scher, landwirtschaftlicher  Unternehmungen  aufgenommen  wor- 
den, doch  darf  man  annehmen,  dass  diese  in  Wirklichkeit  zahl- 
reicher sind,  da  die  naturalisierten  Deutschbrasilianer  sich  in 
die  Fragebogen  als  Brasilianer  und  nicht  als  Deutsche  eingetra- 
gen haben  werden.  So  lückenhaft  und  veraltet  die  Angaben 
jener  landwirtschaftlichen  Aufnahme  auch  sind,  so  mögen  im- 
merhin einige  Angaben  daraus  hier  Platz  finden. 

Es  wurden  nach  Nationalität  des  Besitzers,  Anzahl,  Aus- 
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dehnung  und  Wert  die  folgenden  landwirtschaftlichen  Unterneh- 
mungen ermittelt: 


Besitzer 

Anzahl 

Ausdeh- 
nung Alq. 

Mittl.  Aus- 
denun  Alq. 

Wert 

Mittl.  Wert 
der  Alqueire 

Brasilianer, 

48508 

4.539.341 

( 9.3) 

914.443:554 

( 201$) 

Italiener, 

5197 

192.021 

( 37  ) 

48,395:165 

( 252  ) 

Portugiesen, 

1607 

130.787 

( 81  ) 

32,814:950 

( 250  ) 

Österreicher, 

117 

5.135 

( 43  ) 

1,499:500 

( 294  ) 

Deutsche, 

675 

60.777 

( 90  ) 

29,791 :708 

( 490  ) 

Engländer, 

25 

17.994 

(720  ) 

12,921:905 

( 718  ) 

Spanier, 

470 

9.413 

( 20  ) 

2,990:437 

( 318  ) 

Franzosen, 

76 

12.739 

(167  ) 

3,673:687 

( 290  ) 

Verschiedene, 

256 

45.608 

(184  ) 

5,305:272 

( 116  ) 

56931 

5.013.815 

( 88  ) 

1051,836:178$ 

( 210  ) 

Hiernach  sind  nach  Anzahl  und  Ausdehnung  berechnet, 
1,2%  nach  dem  angelegten  Kapital  2,7%  der  landwirtschaftli- 
chen Unterehmungen  im  Staat  Säo  Paulo  in  Händen  von  Deut- 
schen. Die  in  obiger  Zusammenstellung  in  Klammern  beige- 
setzten Zahlen  zeigen  die  durchschnittliche  Grösse  der  landwirt- 
schaftlichen Besitzungen,  sowie  den  mittleren  Wert  jeder  Al- 
queire  Land.  Da  die  ermittelten  Durchschnittswerte  90  Alquei- 
res  und  210  Milreis  ergeben,  so  zeigt  es  sich,  dass  die  Besitzungen 
der  Deutschen  im  Umfange  der  Mittelzahl  von  88  Alquires  am 
nächsten  kamen,  während  der  Wert  jeder  von  den  Deutschen  be- 
arbeiteten Alqueire  Boden  um  mehr  als  das  Doppelte  über  den 
Durchschnittswert  von  2io$ooo  hinausging.  Die  mittlere  Wert- 
zahl für  eine  bearbeitete  Alqeire  Land  betrug  nur  für  die  25  eng- 
lischen Besitzungen  mehr,  als  bei  den  Deutschen,  was  sich  da- 
durch erklärt,  dass  die  Engländer  in  der  Landwirtschaft  des 
Staates  nur  durch  landwirtschaftliche  Grossbetriebe  mit  hoch- 
wertigen Kulturen  (Kaffee)  vertreten  sind.  Wenn  wir  von  die- 
ser Ausnahme  abschen,  so  können  wir  an  Hand  der  durch  dL 
Aufnahme  von  1904/05  gefundenen  Zahlen  feststellen,  dass  die 
Deutschen  dem  von  ihnen  beamteten  Boden  den  höchsten  Wert 
unter  allen  kokurrierenden  Landwirten  im  Staate  zu  verleihen 
wussten.  Nach  der  gleichen  Aufnahme  verteilen  sich  die  deut- 
schen landwirtschaftlichen  Unternehmungen  im  Staate  nach 
ihrer  Lage  in  folgender  Weise: 
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1.  Distr. 

2.  Distr. 

3.  Distr.  4.  Distr. 

5.  Distr.  Total. 

Zentralbahn, 
Englische  Bahn, 
Bragantina, 
Itatibense. 

Mogyana-  u. 
Paulista-Bahn, 
Breite  Spur  u. 
Zweiglinie. 

Paulista 
Schmalspur 
u.  Zweigl. 
Douradense  u. 
Araraquara. 

Sorocabana  u. 

Jtüana-Bahn 

Zweigl. 

Littoral  und 
Santos. 

Anzahl. 

Deutsche, 

91 

300 

209  61 

14 

675 

österr.. 

4 

35 

33  21 

24 

117 

Wert. 

österr. 

4:870$ 

461 :300$ 

697:250$  332:480$ 

13:600$ 

1499:500$ 

Dutschc, 

971 .745 

24919:147 

2668:500  1088:443 

143:873 

29791 708 

Flächen. 

österr.. 

531,000 

374.000 

1578.000  2305,500 

347,000 

5135,500 

Deutsche, 

4318,875 

29250,500 

17055,250  5657,000 

4495,000 

60776,625 

während  auf  das  hauptstädtische  Munizip  entfielen: 


Landwirtschaftliche  Besitzungen, 
Wert  dieser  Besitzungen, 
Gesammtfläche  dieser  Besitzun- 
gen in  alqu., 

Viehzüchter, 

mit  einem  Viehbestand  von 


Deutsche 

1033 

10,445,425$ 

23.003.900 
1025 
2 1 .606 


Österr. 

43 

47«  :375$ 

«91-375 

28 

766 


Sonst  werden  amtliche  Zahlen  mit  Unterscheidung  der  Na- 
tionalitäten nur  in  Bezug  auf  die  staatlichen  Kolonieen  veröffent- 
licht. Die  Angaben  für  1914  wiesen  aus: 


Nationalität  Davon 

Brasilianer  Ausländer  Deutsche  Österr. 


Bandeirantes, 

719 

395 

205 

40 

Conde  de  Parnahyba, 

847 

290 

IO 

4 

Gaviäo  Peixoto, 

1372 

554 

22 

• — 

Jorge  Tihiriqa, 

472 

900 

137 

— 

Martinho  Prado  Junior, 

186 

70 

— 

— 

MonQäo, 

754 

1174 

147 

124 

Nova  Europa, 

854 

1 1 1 1 

368 

— 

Nova  Odessa, 

678 

510 

1 1 

— 

Nova  Veneza, 

123 

488 

9 

22 

Pariquera-Assü, 

1731 

1093 

225 

426 

Visconde  de  lndaiatuba, 

732 

204 

33 

7 
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Die  landwirtschaftliche  Produktion  dieser  Kolonieen  er- 
reichte den  Betrag  von  1572,  die  viehwirtschaftliche  die  Ziffer 
von  1422  Contos  de  reis. 

Die  Zahl  der  erntefähigen  Kaffeebäume  im  Staate  Säo 
Paulo  wurde  für  1914/15  auf  735  Millionen  geschätzt.  Der  be- 
deutendste Kaffeeproduzent  im  Staate  Säo  Paulo,  gleichzeitig 
der  grösste  Kaffeepflanzer  der  Welt  ist  Coronel  Francisco 
Schmidt,  der  gegen  50  Fazendas,  wovon  etwa  die  Hälfte  in  den 
Munizipien  Ribeiräo  Preto  und  Sertäozinho  belegen  sind,  und 
über  10  Millionen  Kaffeebäume  lx?sitzt.  Zu  den  lxHleutendcrcn 
deutschen  landwirtschaftlichen  Unternehmungen  im  Staate 
sind  ferner  die  ehemals  der  Firma  Zerrcnner,  Biilow  & Co.  ge- 
hörigen, seit  1915  als  Aktiengesellschaft  unter  dem  Namen  Com- 
panhia  Caffeeira  de  Säo  Paulo  arbeitenden  zu  zählen,  die  sechs 
Fazendas  mit  gegen  zwei  Millionen  erntefähigen  Bäumen  um- 
fassen. Grössere  Pflanzungen,  in  denen  deutsches  oder  deutsch- 
brasilianisches Kapital  arbeitet,  sind  ferner  die  der  Firmen 
Theodor  Wille  & Co.,  Schmidt,  Trost  & Co.  und  des  Coronels 
Arthur  Diederichsen.  Daneben  gibt  es  eine  grössere  Anzahl 
dcutschbliitiger  Kaffeepflanzer,  vom  Fazendenbesitzer  mit  hun- 
derttausenden von  Bäumen  herab  bis  zum  Kolonisten  oder 
Bauern,  der  auf  seinem  Sitio  oder  seiner  Kolonie  eine  kleine 
Pflanzung  von  500  oder  1000  Kaffeesträuchern  sein  eigen  nennt. 

Dem  Anbau  von  Zuckerrohr  widmen  sich  ebenfalls  deutsch- 
paulistaner  Landwirte.  Das  gewonnene  Rohr  wird  verfüttert, 
auf  Alkohol  verarbeitet,  oder  an  die  nächstgelegenen  Zucker- 
fabriken verkauft,  von  denen  im  Jahre  1914  fünfzehn  im  Staate 
Säo  Paulo  bestanden.  Sie  stellten  einen  Wert  von  16,270  Con- 
tos dar  und  produzierten  498,410  Sack  Zucker.  Die  beiden  dem 
Coronel  Francisco  Schmidt  gehörigen  Zuckerfabriken  in  Ser- 
täozinho und  Franca  sind  in  diesen  Zahlen  mit  einem  Werte  von 
1500  Contos  und  einer  Produktion  von  etwa  35.000  Sack  ent- 
halten. 

An  der  Baumwollkultur  im  Staate  ist  die  Fazenda  Carioba 
der  Firma  Rawlinson,  Mueller  & Co.  beteiligt,  die  jährlich  etwa 
100.000  Kilo  entkörnte  Baumwolle  erntet.  Der  Verbrauch  im 
Staate  ist  auf  jährlich  10  Millionen  Ko.  zu  beziffern,  von  denen 
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noch  nicht  die  Hälfte  hier  gewonnen  wird. — Was  die  sonstigen 
Kulturen  anbclangt,  wie  Reis,  Mais,  Zerialicn  und  Obst,  so  treten 
deutschsprachige  Pflanzer  besonders  beim  Anbau  der  Kartoffel 
in  Wettbewerb;  beispielsweise  erntet  die  Gemeinde  Friedburg 
jährlich  an  20.(xx)  Sack  dieser  Knollenfrucht. — Einen  grossen 
Teil  des  Arbeitsprogrammes  der  Companhia  de  Viagäo  Sfio 
Paulo-Matto  Grosso,  der  bedeutendsten  Landgcsellschaft  Mao 
Paulos,  and  deren  Gründung  und  Leitung  der  Coronel  Arthur 
Diederichscn  beteiligt  ist,  nimmt  die  Viehzucht  ein.  Die  Gesell- 
schaft besitzt  in  Säo  Paulo  400.000,  in  Matto  Grosso  200.000 
Hektaren  Land,  mit  einer  Reihe  von  Fazenden,  die  teils  schon 
im  Betriebe,  teils  noch  im  Entstehen  sind,  ln  Matto  Grosso  sind 
ausserdem  private  Kapitalien  in  Land-  und  Viehzucht  und 
Fleischindustrie  angelegt.  Auch  an  sonstigen  Land-  und  Ter- 
rain-Unternehmungen ist  deutsches  Kapital  in  Säo  Paulo  interes- 
siert, wie  an  der  Cia.  Materiaes  para  ConstracQäo,  Säo  Paulo  und 
der  Cia.  de  Materiaes  Taniferos  in  Säo  Jose  dos  Campos,  so  auch 
hier  in  Anlagen  ties  Privatkapilals.  Unter  den  Gärtnerei-Betrie- 
ben der  paulistaner  1 Iauptstadt  gehören  die  deutschsprachigen 
zu  den  massgcljcndcn. 

Im  geschäftlichen  Leben  treten  deutsche  Firmen  am  mei- 
sten im  Warengrosshandel,  sei  es  in  der  Einfuhr,  sei  es  in  der 
Ausfuhr  Säo  Paulos  in  die  Erscheinung,  wo  sie  durch  die  den 
Deutschen  eigenen  Methoden  sich  seit  Jahrzehnten  unter  den 
ersten  des  Landes  behaupten.  Im  allgemeinen  Einfuhrgeschäft, 
im  Importhandel  mit  Eisen  und  Eiscmvaaren,  Werkzeugen,  Bau- 
Artikeln,  Licht-  und  Wasscr-Installations-Artikeln  stehen  deut- 
sche Firmen  an  erster  Stelle,  und  auch  im  Maschinen-Einfuhr- 
geschäft  behaupten  sie  sich  mit  Erfolg  im  Wettbewerb  mit  eng- 
lischen und  amerikanischen  Häusern.  Ansehnlich  ist  auch  der 
Anteil  deutscher  Firmen  im  Handel  mit  Manufaktur-,  Putz-  und 
Modewaren,  sowohl  im  Gross-,  wie  im  Einzelbetrieb.  In  diesem 
Geschäftszweige  hat  die  “Casa  Allcmä,”  eine  Gründung  der  Ge- 
brüder Heydenreich,  den  vorher  hier  unbekannten  und  auch 
noch  nicht  nachgeahmten,  modernen  Warenhausbetrieb  einge- 
führt und  behauptet  in  der  Branche  ihre  seit  Jahrzehnten  erwor- 
bene führende  Stellung. 
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Auch  im  Papier-  und  Spielwarengeschäft,  im  Handel  mit 
Goldwaren  und  Schmucksachen,  im  Nahrungsmittelgeschäft,  im 
modernen  Gasthaus-  und  Hotelbetrieb,  wissen  sich  deutsche  Fir- 
men geltend  zu  machen. 

Wie  sich  der  Anteil  Deutschlands  am  Gesamt-Handel  Bra- 
siliens im  Vergleich  zu  anderen  Ländern  in  der  Ein-  und  Aus- 
fuhr des  Staates  Säo  Paulo  zahlenmässig  darstellt,  mögen  die 
folgenden,  den  amtlichen  Veröffentlichungen  entnommenen 
Zahlenangaben  zeigen.  An  diesem  Handel  sind  nicht  nur  die 
deutschen  Firmen  Brasiliens,  bezw.  S.  Paulos,  sondern  die  Fir- 
men aller  hier  ansässigen  Nationen  beteiligt: 

Gesamt-Einfuhr  Brasiliens. 


(in  Contos  de  reis 

Papier) 

1873 

1903 

1913 

aus  Grossbritanien 

80.769 

160.737 

264.546 

“ Frankreich 

22.846 

42.865 

98.579 

“ Portugal 

12.504 

35- 168 

44220 

“ Deutschland 

10.717 

59-942 

176.060 

“ Italien 

7f>3 

18.143 

38. 166 

Die  Zunahme  stieg  in  40  Jahren 

für  Deutschland  im  V 

erhältnis 

von 

1 : 6 : 18 

“ England 

44 

44 

8:16  126 

“ Frankreich 

44 

44 

2:  4 :io 

“ Portugal 

44 

44 

1:  3:  4 

“ Italien 

44 

0,07 : 2 : 4 

Gesamt-Ausfuhr  Brasiliens. 

(in  Contos  de  reis 

Papier) 

nach  Grossbritanien 

79-633 

147-597 

128.709 

“ Frankreich 

18.805 

7 1 - 575 

1 19.399 

“ Portugal 

I3-326 

9.604 

4.904 

“ Deutschland 

16.472 

109835 

I37OI3 

“ Italien 

I.083 

6.248 

12.553 

Die  Verhältniszahlen  für  die  Zunahme  in  40  Jahren 

sind  für  Deutschland 

2 

: 1 1 : 14 

“ “ England 

8 

: 1 5 : 1 3 

“ “ Frankreich 

2 

: 17  : 12 
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Handel  über  den  Hafen  Santos. 

Wert  an  Bord  in  Santos. 

191 1 

Gesamt-Einfuhr 

191.077:437$  Papier 

davon  aus  Deutschland 

36.965:397$ 

“ Oster  reich-Ung. 

2.721  :8o7$  “ 

“ der  Schweiz 

2.469:810$  “ 

1912 

Gesamt-Einfuhr 

248.698:304$  “ 

davon  aus  Deutschland 

4747° : 4i«$  44 

“ Österreich-Ung. 

3.803:896$  “ 

“ der  Schweiz 

2.516:816$  “ 

'9  *3 

Gesamt-Einfuhr 

273.103:188$  “ 

davon  aus  Deutschland 

49335729$ 

“ Österreich-Ung. 

4.698:914$ 

“ der  Schweiz 

3.000: 163$  “ 

1914 

Gesamt-Einfuhr 

i35-899-«75$ 

davon  aus  Deutschland 

17.347 :900$ 

“ “ Österreich-Ung. 

1 .488:047$ 

“ der  Schweiz 

1 -392: 577$ 

Sehr  bedeutend  ist  der  deutsche  Anteil  am  Ausfuhrgeschäft 

Santos,  das  sich  in  den  Jahren  191 

1-19 14  in  den  folgenden  Zah- 

len  darstellt : 

Wert  an  Bord  Santos 

Gesamtausfuhr 

davon  nach 

( Papier) 

Deutschland  Österreich 

191 1 

480.900:286$ 

89.405:620$  41.592:798$ 

1912 

530.135^51$ 

89.5(H):  838$  40.849:808$ 

1913 

490.281  -.355$ 

81.878:855$  35709:474$ 

1914 

352.949:348$ 

25.712:572$  10.245:580$ 

Darin  Kaffee  (Wert  an  Bord  in  Santos) 


davon 

nach 

Deutschland 

Österreich 

1011  Sack: 

8719.742 

1 604. 1 07 

776.707 

Wert : 

477.663:319$ 

87.778:320$ 

41.592:798$  Papier 

1912  Sack: 

8934-7  »9 

1499.444 

693572 

Wert : 

527.511  :843$ 

88.555:192$ 

40.849:808$  “ 
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1915  Sack : 
Wert: 
1914  Sack: 
Wert : 


10.229.245 
487.999  :66j$ 

8.493-557 
350.094  :oo9$ 


1686.783 
81.374:419$ 
575-590 
24-995  -352$ 


764.458 

35709:474$ 

236.677 

10.245:580$ 


«< 


4 t 


Herr  G.  Georgius,  Mitinhaber  der  Firma  Theodor  Wille  & 
Co.,  hat  den  Anteil  der  deutschen  Firmen  am  Kaffee-Ausfuhr- 
geschäft in  seinen  Darlegungen  über  die  Kaffee- Valorisation 
(Hamburg,  März  1913)  wie  folgt  berechnet: 


Kaffee-Export  über  Santos  in  den  letzten  17  Jahren,  vom  1 
Juli  1895 — 30.  Juni  1912. 

Gesamt- Aus  fuhr  von  Santos:  133. 15 1.009  Sack,  hiervon 
entfielen  auf  deutsche  Firmen: 


Theodor  Wille  & Co. 

22.033.972 

Carl  Hellwig  & Co. 

4.024.380 

Zerrenner,  Bülow  & Co. 

3.601.500 

Goetz,  Hayn  & Co. 

3.177.820 

Nossack  & Co. 

2.808.655 

A.  Trommel  & Co. 

2.141.387 

Schmidt  & Trost 

1 -358-695 

Hayn  & Rosen  he  in 

I-4I5-377 

W.  Boetel  & Co. 

844.074 

A.  Schirmer 

261.276 

G.  Trinks 

192.280 

Eugen  Urban 

9I-9I3 

Total : 


41  -95 1 529  Sack 


Von  der  Kaffee-Ausfuhr  über  Rio  de  Janeiro  vom  1.  Juli 
1910  bis  30.  Juni  1912  in  einer  Gesamtmenge  von  41.026.193 
Sack,  entfielen  auf  deutsche  Firmen:  12.556.362  Sack. 

Es  haben  also  deutsche  Firmen  in  Santos  in  17  Jahren  und 
deutsche  Firmen  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  12  Jahren  mehr  als  30% 
von  der  gesammten  Kaffee-Produktion  Brasiliens  gehandelt  und 
verschifft,  davon  allein  die  Firma  Theodor  Wille  & Co.,  29.346.- 
979  Sack,  oder  17%  vom  Gesamt-Export  über  Rio  de  Janeiro 
und  Santos. 
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Die  deutsche  Schiffahrt  nach  Gesamtbrasilien  hat  folgende 
Entwickelung  genommen,  wobei  die  beigesetzten,  auf  England 
bezügliche  Zahlen  zum  Vergleich  dienen  mögen: 


1873 

1903 

1913 

Englische  Schiffe: 

Anzahl 

1720 

1633 

3089 

Tonnengehalt 

1326.700 

3443-4 1 1 

9866.800 

Deutsche  Schiffe: 

Anzahl 

5l  1 

764 

1352 

Tonnengehalt 

226.5m 

1 783.200 

3520.300 

In  40  Jahren  vermehrte  sich  also  der  Tonnengehall  der 
nach  Brasilien  gekommenen  englischen  Schiffe  im  Verhältnis 
von  1 zu  7:5,  derjenige  der  deutschen  Schiffe  wie  1:16.  Über 
den  Anteil  der  Schiffahrt  unter  deutscher  und  österreichischer 
Flagge  nach  Santos  und  über  die  Beteiligung  der  einzelnen 
SchifTahrtslinicn  daran,  belehren  uns  die  folgenden  Zusammen- 
stellungen aus  den  amtlichen  Veröffentlichungen  der  Jahre  1911- 
1 9 1 4 : 

Schiffs-Verkehr  im  Ha  fett  von  Santos. 

Eingang.  Ausgang. 


Zahl. 

Tonnen. 

Zahl. 

Tonnen. 

191 1. 

Total 

1634 

3785.986 

1628 

3773-059 

Deutsche 

132  (3  ) 

375-«32 

(4-) 

«32 

371.240 

Österr.-Ung. 

55  (6.) 

162.916 

(6.) 

55 

162.916 

1912. 

Total 

1761 

4229.316 

4- 

00 

4201.650 

Deutsche 

«74  (3-) 

526.735 

(3) 

170 

5 «3-437 

Österr.-Ung. 

7«  (5-) 

226.628 

(6.) 

7« 

226.628 

«9«3- 

Total 

«939 

4948-377 

«953 

4976.945 

Deutsche 

219  (2.) 

796.578 

(2.) 

225 

814-577 

Österr.-Ung. 

6«  (5  ) 

189.320 

(6.) 

61 

189.320 

1914. 

Total 

1662 

434I-H7 

1654 

4352.194 

Deutsche 

«37  (3-) 

527.876 

(2.) 

«33 

5 «9- 587 

Österr.-Ung. 

39  (7-) 

«25-433 

(6.) 

39 

«25-433 
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Die  in  Klammern  beigeselzten  Zahlen  bedeuten  den  Rang, 
welchen  die  deutschen  bezw.  die  österr. -ungarischen  Schilfe  un- 
ter  den  ausländischen  Wettbewerbern  entnehmen. 

Verteilung  des  deutschen  und  österreichisch-ungarischen  Schiffs- 
Verkehrs  ( Hingang ) im  lla  fen  von  Santos  auf 
die  einzelnen  Schiffs-Gesellschaften. 

1911  1912  1913  1914 


Deutsche 

Zahl 

Tonnen 

Zahl 

Tonnen 

Zahl 

Tonnen 

Zahl 

Ton neu 

Hambg.  S.  A.  D.  Ges.  61 

174278 

(8» 

207147 

125 

464745 

81 

334985" 

Xordd.  l.loyd 

33 

90831 

31 

91669 

26 

88387 

14 

45487 

Hbg.  Amcr.  Linie 

30 

96850 

50 

169207 

54 

215755 

39 

142450 

Verschiedene 

3 

4340 

21 

48288 

7 

12676 

2 

3753 

Segler 

5 

8833 

6 

10424 

7 

15015 

1 

1201 

Österr.-Ungar. 

132 

375132 

174 

526735 

219 

796578 

137 

527876 

Adria 

11 

19557 

12 

19580 

12 

22176 

6 

10172 

Union  Austriaca 
Verschiedene 

44 

143359 

59 

207048 

48 

1 

164806 

2338 

33 

115261 

• 

55 

162916 

71 

226628 

61 

189320 

39 

125433 

Bei  den 

Zahlen 

angaben 

für 

das 

Jahr 

1914  kommt 

die 

Wirkung  des  europäischen  Krieges  zum  Ausdruck.  Sic  zeigen, 
wie  weit  die  deutsche  Ein-  und  Ausfuhr  über  Santos  und  die 
deutsche  Schiffahrt  nach  diesem  Hafen  durch  den  Weltkrieg  be- 
einflusst wurden. 

Zwei  deutsche  Banken  haben  den  Staat  Säo  Paulo  zum  Ar- 
beitsfeld erwählt.  Die  Brasilianische  Bank  für  Deutschland,  ein 
Tochterinstitut  der  Direktion  der  Diskonto-Gesellschaft  und  tier 
Norddeutschen  Bank,  die  in  Säo  Paulo  seit  dem  Jahre  1893  ar_ 
beitet,  und  der  Banco  Allemäo  Transatlantic  (Zentrale  Deutsche 
Überseeische  Bank,  Berlin),  welcher  der  deutschen  Bank  nahe- 
steht, und  am  1.  Februar  des  Jahres  1913  seine  Tätigkeit  in 
Säo  Paulo  aufgenommen  hat.  Beide  deutschen  Banken  unter- 
halten Filialen  in  Santos.  Ihr  Anteil  am  gesamten  Bankgeschäft 
im  Staate  kommt  in  folgenden  Zahlen  zum  Ausdruck,  die  sich 
auf  den  Stand  am  30.  Juni  1914  beziehen: 
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14  ansässige  Banken  wiesen  unter  den  Aktiven  aus: 


(in  Contos  de  reis) 
Vor- 

Diskontc  Inkassi  schüssc 

Konto- 

Korrentc 

Depon. 

Effekten  Kasse 

Total:  77.016 

89.757  174174 

143499 

265405  88152 

davon: 

Bras.  Bk.  f.  Deutschland  8.516 

18.215  33618 

15772 

20254  7470 

Banco  Allcmäo  Transatl.  2.093 

6.158  2329 

2038 

1224  3768 

unter  den  Passiven: 

Kontokorrente 

Depositen 

Total: 

146.523 

49.947 

davon: 

Brasilian.  Bank  f.  Deutschland: 

12.062 

10.231 

Banco  Allemäo  Transatlantic© : 

2.526 

1.233 

Am  Versichcrungsgeschäft  in  Säo  Paulo  sind  drei  deutsche 
Feuer- Versicherungsgesellschaften,  die  Aachen-Münchener,  die 
Albingia  und  die  Preussische,  ferner  die  Mannheimer  Trans- 
port Versicherungsgesellschaft,  beteiligt.  Der  Betrag  der  von 
den  deutschen  Feuer-Vcrsichcrungsgescllschaften  übernommenen 
Versicherungen  im  Staate  Säo  Paulo  dürfte  auf  100.000  Contos 
de  reis  zu  schätzen  sein. 

Zu  den  wenigen  Verkehrsunternehmungen  im  Staate  mit 
überwiegend  deutschem  Kapital  und  unter  deutsche  Leitung  ge- 
hört die  Companhia  de  Mensageiros,  die  mit  einem  Kapital  von 
60  Contos  arbeitet  und  einen  gut  funktionierenden  Fuhr-  und 
Botendienst  unterhält,  der  sich  einer  regen  Benutzung  erfreut. 
Die  ausgeführten  Botengänge  bezifferten  sich  1911  auf  71917 
und  im  Jahre  1912  auf  84.484. 

Die  Beteiligung  der  Deutschen  an  gewerblichen  und  indu- 
striellen Unternehmungen  in  Säo  Paulo  muss  an  Zahl  und  Be- 
deutung geniiber  den  gleichartigen  italienischen  Betrieben  Zu- 
rückbleiben, doch  nehmen  die  Deutschen  unter  Berücksichti- 
gung der  viel  geringeren  Kopfzahl  immer  noch  einen  Achtung 
gebietenden  Platz  in  der  Industrie  und  im  Gewerbe  ein.  Wir 
treffen  mit  deutschen  Kapitalien  betriebene  oder  von  Deutschen 
geleitete  Fabriken  für  Woll-  und  Baumwoll-Spinnerei-  und  We- 
berei, ebenso  Strumpf-  und  Seidenwebereien,  Wäschefabriken, 
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elektrische  Licht-  und  Kraftanlagen,  Metallwarenfabriken  der 
verschiedensten  Art,  Sägereien  und  Möbelfabriken,  Kamm-  und 
Knopf-Fabriken.  Bedeutend  sind  die  Unternehmungen  der  gra- 
phischen Gewerbe  und  der  Getränke-Industrie,  und  auch  in  der 
keramischen  und  chemischen  Industrie,  wie  in  der  Nahrungs- 
und Genussmittelerzeugung  arbeiten  deutsche  Unternehmer  und 
Kapitalien.  Dasselbe  gilt  von  der  Lcdergewinning  und  der  Le- 
derverarbeitung und  anderen  Zweigen  gewerblicher  und  industri- 
eller Betätigung.  Im  Staate  Minas  Geraes  blühen  im  gewerbe- 
fleissigen  Juiz  de  Fora  deutsche  Strumpffabriken,  Gerbereien, 
Brauereien  und  andere  Betriebe.  An  der  Ausbeutung  der  rei- 
chen Erzvorkommen  dieses  Staates  sind  Deutsche  eljenso  interes- 
siert, wie  sie  in  der  Serra  dos  Crystacs  im  fernen  Goyaz  an  der 
Gewinnung  von  Bergkrystallen  und  Halbedelsteinen  arbeiten. 
Auf  allen  Gebieten  des  Gewerbes  und  Kunstgewerbes  betätigen 
sich  Deutsche  in  Säo  Paulo  und  den  brasilianischen  Mittelstaa- 
ten. Nicht  nur  in  den  Hauptstädten,  sondern  auch  an  vielen 
Orten  im  Innern  üben  deutsche  Bäcker  und  deutsche  Schlosser 
und  Schmiede  ihren  Beruf  aus.  Es  ist  aber  nicht  zu  verkennen, 
dass  in  vielen  Zweigen  des  Gewerbes  der  Einfluss  der  Deutschen, 
die  doch  das  Gewerbe  in  diesen  Ländern  teilweise  ins  Leben  ge- 
rufen haben,  nicht  nur  infolge  der  Konkurrenz  der  Grossbetriebe, 
sondern  auch  infolge  des  rührigen  Wettbewerbes  der  in  den  letz- 
ten Jahrzehnten  eingewanderten  Italiener  zurückgegangen  ist. — 
Auch  dem  deutschen  Handarbeiter,  wie  dem  Krämer  fällt  in  Säo 
Paulo  der  Wettbewerb  mit  dem  italienischen,  portugiesischen 
oder  spanischen  Tagelöhner  oder  dem  syrischen  Kleinhändler 
schwer.  Diese  sind  dem  Deutschblütigen  im  wirtschaftlichen 
Wettkampfe  infolge  ihrer  Bedürfnislosigkeit  und  daraus  sich  er- 
gebender niedrigerer  Lebenshaltung  überlegen  und  verweisen  den 
germanischen  Einwanderer  auf  die  Gebiete,  auf  denen  ihm  durch 
seine  schulmässige  Vorbildung,  grössere  Intelligenz  und  weite- 
ren Blick,  oder  die  Fähigkeit  zu  Leiten  und  zu  Organisieren, 
die  Möglichkeit  zu  höherem  Verdienst  und  ckunit  verbundener 
gehobener  Lebensführung  geboten  wird.  Zu  den  deutschen 
oder  deutschbrasilianischen  Kapitalien,  welche  in  Säo  Paulo  und 
in  den  brasilianischen  Mittelstaaten,  in  der  Landwirtschaft,  in 
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Handel,  Schiffahrt,  im  Bank-  und  Versicherungswesen,  in  In- 
dustrie und  Gewerbe  arbeiten,  treten  die  Anlagen  in  Wertpapie- 
ren, Hypotheken,  und  in  den  Krediten,  welche  von  Deutschland 
hierher  gewährt  werden.  Dazu  kommen  ferner  die  Anlagen  in 
städtischem  Grundbesitz,  die  sich  nach  amtlichen  Angaben  für  die 


Deutschen  auf 

40, OCX) 

Contos  beziffert,  denen  die 

Italiener  mit 

1 06.000 

n 

Portugiesen  “ 

92.000 

n 

Spanier 

8.000 

ii 

Versch’d’ne  “ 

1 8.000 

i< 

Total: 

264.000 

ii 

gegenüberstehen,  was  wieder  unter  Berücksichtigung  der  Kopf- 
zahl, einen  günstigen  Rückschluss  auf  den  Wert  des  den  Deut- 
schen gehörigen  Grundeigentums  gestattet. — Alles  in  Allem  ge- 
nommen, kann  die  Höhe  der  in  Säo  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  Matto 
Grosso  und  Goyaz  arbeitenden  deutschen  Kapitalien  wohl  auf 
mehrere  hunderttausend  Contos  veranschlagt  werden,  die  im 
Haushalt  dieser  Staaten  und  in  der  Wirtschaft  ihrer  Völker 
Früchte  tragen,  die  nicht  nur  den  Deutschen,  sondern  allen  Lan- 
desbewohnern zu  Gute  kommen. 

Der  Weltkrieg  mit  all  seinen  Begleiterscheinungen  hat 
viele  Deutsche  in  Säo  Paulo  und  in  den  brasilianischen  Mittel- 
staaten in  ihren  wirtschaftlichen  Betätigungen  empfindlich  ge- 
troffen. Vielfach  sind  deutsche  Handels-  und  Industrieunter- 
nehmungen unter  dem  Druck  der  Verhältnisse  von  der  Bild- 
fläche abgetreten  oder  in  brasilianische  oder  sonstige  Unterneh- 
mungen aufgegangen.  Diese  Erscheinung  wird  bei  einer  länge- 
ren Dauer  des  Krieges  auch  weiter  anhalten.  Dass  dies  im  In- 
teresse nicht  nur  des  Einzelnen,  sondern  auch  der  Staaten  und 
Gesamt-Brasiliens  zu  beklagen  ist,  weiss  der  einheimische  Produ- 
zent so  gut  wie  der  Konsument,  wissen  die  Regierenden  ebenso 
genau  wie  der  allerbescheidenste  Verbraucher  im  Lande,  dem 
die  früher  bezogenen  deutschen  Artikel,  die  sich  durch  Güte, 
Zweckmässigkeit  und  billigen  Preis  auszeichneten,  heute  fehlen 
oder  dem  vom  Händler  ein  ungeeigneter  und  teurer  Ersatz  ge- 
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boten  wird.  So  darf  im  Hinblick  auf  das  paulistaner  und  mittel- 
brasilianische Wirtschaftsleben  die  Hoffnung  ausgesprochen  wer- 
den, dass  der  Tag  des  Weltfriedens  und  der  Völkerversöhnung 
recht  bald  anbrechen  möge,  damit  die  deutschsprachigen  Pflan- 
zer wieder  unbeeinträchtigt  von  äusseren  Einflüssen  den  Boden 
bebauen,  und  die  in  Handel  Schiffahrt,  Industrie  und  Gewerbe 
tätigen  Deutschen  von  neuem  im  friedlichen  Wettkampf  mit  an- 
deren Nationen,  den  Markt  mit  deutschen  Erzeugnissen  verse- 
hen, oder  auf  ihren  Schiffen  die  Produkte  der  paulistaner  Erde 
verladen  können. 

Frederico  Sommer. 

Säo  Paulo. 


WILHELM  RAABE  UND  DIE  DEUTSCHE  ROMANTIK. 


Einleitung. 

Der  Versuch,  die  dichterische  Persönlichkeit  Wilhelm 
Raabes  in  ihrer  Totalität  zu  erfassen,  konnte  schon  deshalb  nicht 
auf  Widerstand  stossen,  weil  Raabe  schon  lange  die  Feder  auf 
immer  aus  der  Hand  gelegt,  und  sein  Lebenswerk  als  abgeschlos- 
sen gelten  durfte.1  So  haben  denn  auch  die  Untersuchungen  von 
Gerber,  Brandes,  Krüger  und  Spiero  eine  erschöpfende  Charak- 
teristik des  dem  reinsten  Mcnschcntume  entspringenden  Schaf- 
fens des  Dichters  ergeben,  und  dadurch  viel  zum  besseren  Ver- 
ständnis dieses  eigenartigen  Schriftstellers  beigetragen,  so  dass 
jeder,  der  sich  mit  Raabe  ernstlich  auseinandersetzen  will,  im- 
mer wieder  zu  diesen  Büchern  greifen  wird.2  Ich  sage  “eigen- 
artig,” denn  Raabe  hat,  aller  bestehenden  Tendenzen  zum  Trotz, 
ein  Innenleben  ganz  besonderer  Art  geführt,  und  abseits  der 
grossen  literarischen  Heerstrasse  den  Gebilden  seiner  dichteri- 
schen Eingebungen  Gestalt  und  Lelxm  verliehen,  ohne  jemals 
seine  Kraft  in  den  Dienst  einer  besonderen  literarischen  Strö- 
mung gestellt  zu  hal>en.  So  ging  er,  mitten  im  Getriebe  der  Par- 
teien, still  und  unverzagt  seinen  Weg,  den  Blick  nach  innen  ge- 
richtet, ein  Dichter  den,  wie  Novalis,  alles  Geschaute  und  Er- 
lebte in  sich  selbst  zurück  führte,  der  zugleich  aber  auch  einen 
scharfen  Blick  für  die  Gassen  und  Märkte  dieser  Welt  behielt.3 
Diese  Isolierung  seines  Ich,  die  Raabes  tiefinnerstem  Wesen  ent- 


1 Raabe  starb  am  15.  November  1010.  Seit  1899  hatte  der  Dichter  kein 
Werk  aus  seiner  Feder  mehr  erscheinen  lassen.  Der  Nachlass  brachte  dann 
noch  ein  Roman  fragment,  “Altershausen,"  herausgegeben  von  Raabes  Schwie- 
gersohn, R.  Wasserfall,  das  vom  Dichter  schon  im  Jahre  1901  auf  Seite  ge- 
legt wurde,  um  cs  trotz  dem  Zureden  der  Freunde  nie  wieder  aufzunchmen. 

‘Paul  Gerber:  Wilhelm  Raabe.  Eine  Würdigung  seiner  Dichtungen. 
Leipzig,  1897. 

William  Brandes:  Wilhelm  Raabe.  Sieben  Kapitel  zum  Verständnis  und 
zur  Würdigung  des  Dichters.  Zweite  Auflage.  Wolfenbüttel,  1906. 

Herrn.  Anders  Krüger:  Der  junge  Raabe.  Xenien  Verlag.  Leipzig, 
1911. 

Heinrich  Spiero:  Das  Wrcrk  Wilhelm  Raabes.  Leipzig,  1913. 

’Raabes  Weisung  in  “Die  Leute  aus  dem  W'atde,”  “Sieh  nach  den  Ster- 
nen” and  “Gib  acht  auf  die  Gassen”  sind  für  des  Dichters  gesamtes  Le- 
benswerk bezeichnend. 
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sprach,  und  die  aus  der  ihn  umgebenden  Welt  nur  die  Stoffe  zog, 
die  seiner  Natur  congenial  waren,  bestimmt  zugleich  seine 
Stärke  und  seine  Schwäche  und  stempelt  ihn  zu  einem  Dichter, 
der  durch  seine  Eigenart  und  der  in  ihr  wurzelnden  Weltan- 
schauung besonders  auf  tiefer  angelegte  Naturen  wirken  muss.* * * 4 

Wenn  nun  der  Verfasser  dieser  Arbeit  Raabe  und  die  ro- 
mantische Schule  in  einem  Atemzuge  nennt,  so  soll  damit  nicht 
gesagt  sein,  dass  diese  Zusammenstellung  eine  intime  Wechsel- 
wirkung des  Dichters  mit  genannter  Schule  zur  unbedingten 
Voraussetzung  haben  muss.  Eine  solche  Auffassung  wäre  zu 
apodiktisch  und  würde  der  Aufgabe  einer  kritischen  Studie  nur 
vorgreifen.  Diese  Arbeit  soll  nur  ein  vorsichtiges  Fühlen  und 
Tasten  sein.  Den  intimeren  Kennern  Raabes  gegenüber  ist  eine 
Rechtfertigung  meines  Themas  kaum  von  Nöten,  wohl  aber 
wird  man  dann,  auch,  und  zwar  mit  Recht,  nach  positiven  Resul- 
taten fragen  dürfen,  nachdem  der  Dichter  einmal  in  den  Bann- 
kreis einer  Literaturströmung  gerückt  worden  ist,  die  dem  gc- 
sammten  geistigen  Leben  Deutschlands  ungeahnte  Entwicke- 
lungsmöglichkeiten gelx)ten,  und  deren  Zauber  sich  auch  die  heu- 
tige Dichtergencration  nicht  entziehen  kann  und  will.5  Denn 
eine  jede  kritische  Untersuchung  hegt,  selbst  bei  absoluter  Par- 
teilosigkeit— wenn  man  von  einer  solchen  überhaupt  sprechen 
kann — die  Hoffnung,  einen  Baustein  zur  Geistesgeschichte  eines 
bedeutenden  Menschen  herbeischaffen  zu  können. 

Auf  Raabes  Verhältnis  zur  romantischen  Schule  ist  schon 
hier  und  da  hingewiesen  worden.  Doch  sind  solche  Verbindungs- 


* Raabes  Leserkreis  ist  demnach  nie  gross  gewesen  und  wird  cs  auch 
wohl  nie  sein.  Aber  eben  darum  wäre  hier  wohl  ein  Novalis-Wort  am 

Platze:  “Sic  jammern  immer,  die  deutschen  Autoren  schrieben  immer  für 

einen  so  kleinen  Kreis,  ja  oft  nur  für  sich  selbst  unter  einander.  Das  ist 
recht  gut.  Dadurch  wird  die  deutsche  Literatur  immer  mehr  Geist  und 
Charakter  bekommen.  Und  unterdessen  kann  vielleicht  ein  Publikum  ent- 
stehen.” (Athenäum  I,  S.  74.) 

4 Ich  erinnere  nur  an  die  symbolische  Lautmalerei,  das  Schwelgen  in 
Stimmungen,  das  den  Werken  Stephan  Georges  und  Hugo  von  IIofTmanns- 
thals  ein  so  eigentümliches  Gepräge  verleiht.  Und  Maeterlink  übersetzte 
den  Novalis.  Wie  hier  romantische  Ahnungen  und  Träume  in  der  Brust  die- 
ser modernen  Wahrheitssucher  zu  neuem  Leben  erwachen  um  sich,  wie  bei 

Novalis,  in  dityrambischcn  Bildern  zu  entladen. 
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linien  zu  lose  verknüpft,  um  ein  einigermassen  abschliessendes 
Urteil  gestatten  zu  können. 

Selbst  Raal>es  langjähriger  Freund  und  Genosse,  Wilhelm 
Brandes,  beschränkt  sich  auf  eine  rein  äusserliche  Behandlung 
dieser  Frage.  So  spricht  er  von  der  “phantastischen  Romantik” 
in  “Nach  dem  grossen  Kriege.”  Raabes  Jugendwerk  “Der  hei- 
lige Born”  ist  ihm  eine  “gestalten-  und  abenteurliche  Geschichte,” 
und  die  Novelle  “Vom  alten  Proteus,”  die  krauseste  Arabeske, 
die  je  ein  deutscher  Dichter  seit  der  Romantik  gezeichnet.  Die 
herbduftende  “Hollunderblüte”  wird  von  W.  Kosch  sehr  schön 
als  “satte  Spät  f nicht  am  vollen  Baume  der  Romantik”  charak- 
terisiert. R.  M.  Meyer  spricht  von  der  “wilden  Romantik  des 
Polizei-  und  Armenhauses,”  die  Raabe  so  anschaulich  zu  schil- 
dern wisse,  dabei  wohl  des  Dichters  “Die  Leute  aus  dem  Walde” 
und  den  “Schüdderump”  im  Sinne  habend.  Und  indem  Meyer 
an  einer  anderen  Stelle  von  den  “allzu  absichtlichen  Eigenna- 
men” spricht,  die  Raabe  seinen  Charakteren  gebe,  verweist  er 
solche  in  die  Kategorie  der  “technischen  Hilfsmittel  der  Ro- 
mantik.” 

Auch  da,  wo  auf  eine  mehr  innere  Verwandschaft  Raal>e 
mit  der  Romantik  hingewiesen  wird,  beschränkt  sich  die  Kritik 
mit  blossen  Hinweisen,  die  mit  wenigen  Ausnahmen  allzu  seicht 
und  oberflächlich  erscheinen.“  “Auf  Raabe  haben  die  Romanti- 
ker gewirkt,  und  er  selbst  ist  immer  ein  verkappter  Romantiker 
geblieben.”  Schon  näher  kommt  H.  M.  Elster  7 dem  eigentlichen 
Wesen  des  Dichters,  wenn  er  sagt,  dass  dieser  “mystisch  und 
metaphysisch”  sei.  Am  besten  charakterisiert  ihn  Heinrich  Hart 
in  seinen  “kritischen  Waffengängen.”  Raabes  Erzählungen  sind 
ihm  “von  Romantik  durchweht,  überall  spriesst  ein  hoher  Sinn, 
mehr  für  das  Gefühl  als  für  den  Verstand  erfassbar,  überall 
spielt  etwas  Übersinnliches,  Himmlisches  in  das  Irdische  hinein, 
und  ganz  wie  bei  Tieck  und  Novalis  spielt  das  Ich  scheinbar  lau- 
nenhaft mit  den  Dingen  und  Personen,  die  es  gestaltet.”  Zwei 
wichtige  Faktoren  der  Romantik  sind  in  diesem  Ausspruche 


c Erwin  O.  Kraus,  ‘‘Strom.”  März  1912. 
' Raabe  Kalender,  1913. 
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Harts  enthalten : Boehme  und  die  romantische  Ironie,  die  auch 
für  das  Geistesleben  Raabes  von  grösster  Bedeutung  waren. 

Ein  einigermassen  abschliessendes  Urteil  über  Raabes  Ver- 
hältnis zur  Romantik  kann  nur  durch  ein  sorgfältiges  Studium 
der  Werke  des  Dichters  gewonnen  werden.  Von  Raabe  sell>st 
war  in  dieser  Hinsicht  wenig  zu  erwarten,  da  er  es  nicht  liebte, 
über  sein  Schaffen  zu  reden,  und  überhaupt  in  späteren  Lebens- 
jahren nicht  besonders  gut  auf  seine  für  die  Lösung  unserer 
Aufgabe  besonders  wichtigen  Erstlingsbücher  zu  sprechen  war, 
die  er  wohl  verächtlich,  mit  Unrecht,  wie  wir  wissen,  seine  “Kin- 
derbücher” und  “Jugendsünden”  nannte.  Dass  ein  solch  schrof- 
fes Urteil  mit  Vorsicht  aufzunehmen  ist,  erklärt  sich  aus  zweier- 
lei Gründen.  Erstens  aus  der  paradoxen  Art  des  alten  Dichters, 
der  es  liebte,  den  Widerspruch  herauszu fordern,  und  dann  auch 
wrohl  aus  einer  bitteren  Erinnerung  heraus,  da  ausser  der  “Chro- 
nik der  Sperlingsgasse”  keines  dieser  frühen  Bücher  auch  nur 
einen  Augenblickserfolg  aufzuweisen  hatte,  was  dem  Dichter 
manche  trübe  Stunde  bereitet  haben  mag.  Näheres  darüber 
möge  man  bei  Krüger 8 und  Hartmann 0 nachlesen.  Mit  der 
sich  erweiternden  Lebenserfahrung  und  reifenden  Künstlerschaft 
des  Dichters  schwand  auch  sein  Interesse  an  allen  früheren  Pro- 
ductionen  in  solchem  Masse,  dass  es  sogar  Vorkommen  konnte, 
dass  er  ein  von  ihm  in  früheren  Jahren  verfasstes  Gedicht  beim 
Vorlesen  im  Freundeskreise  nicht  mehr  wiedererkannte. 

Ohne  Zweifel  werden  die  vom  Dichter  von  den  Zeiten  der 
“Chronik”  bis  zum  2.  November  1910  mit  grosser  Gewissenhaf- 
tigkeit geführten  Tagebücher  für  unsere  Frage  manches  Wert- 
volle zu  Tage  fördern.  Das  in  den  bisher  veröffentlichten  Brie- 
fen Raal)es  Vorgefundene  Material  ist  allerdings  kärglich  genug. 
Peinlich  berührt  es  uns,  wenn  Raabe  in  einem  Schreiben  an 
Thaddaeus  Lau  vom  23.  Mai  1861  von  der  jugend frischen 
“Chronik"  als  einer  “pathologischen  Merkwürdigkeit”  spricht. 
Ungleich  interessanter  jedoch  ist  eine  10  Selbstcharakteristik  aus 


' Herrn.  Anders  Krüger:  Der  junge  Raabe. 

’Wilhelm  Raabe:  Wie  er  war  und  wie  er  dachte.  Gedanken  und  Erin- 
nerungen von  Fritz  Hartmann.  Adolph  Sponholtz  Verlag.  Hannover,  igio. 
"Herrn.  Anders  Krüger:  Der  junge  Raabe.  S.  57. 
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dem  Jahre  1859,  elxnifalls  an  Lau  gerichtet,  da  besonders  für 
diese  Arbeit  von  wertvollem  Aufschluss: 


“Träge  und  indolent  im  höchsten  Grade  bin  ich  doch  der  höch- 
sten Energie  fähig.  Einen  Vorsatz,  Plan,  Wunsch  gebe  ich  selten 
auf.  Ich  komme  hartnäckig  auf  den  Gedanken  zurück,  wenn  auch 
Jahre  nach  dem  ersten  Auftauchen  vergangen  sind.  Ich  habe  nie- 
mals ein  Trauerspiel  der  französischen  Klassiker  durchlesen  kön- 
nen. Für  die  antike  Welt  ist  mein  Verständnis  und  meine  Tcil- 
name  eine  geringe.  Goethe  lese  ich  erst  seit  drei  Jahren,  den  Wil- 
helm Meister  habe  ich  noch  nicht  zu  Ende  gebracht,  dagegen  wusste 
ich  schon  zu  Magdeburg  den  ersten  Teil  des  Faust  ganz  auswendig. 
Von  Jean  Paul  habe  ich  weniger  gelesen,  als  man  denken  sollte;  ich 
besitze  von  ihm  nur  die  beiden  ersten  Teile  des  Siebenkaes  und 
Katzenberger.  Schiller  macht  bruchstückweise  und  in  gewissen 
Stimmungen  grossen  Eindruck  auf  mich.  Es  stecken  eine  Menge 
Gegensätze  in  mir,  und  seit  frühester  Jugend  habe  ich  mich  selbst- 
quälend mit  ihrer  Analyse  beschäftigt.  Im  gesellschaftlichen  Leben 
wird  niemand  den  Poeten  in  mir  erkennen ; ein  ästhetisches  Ge- 
spräch kann  mich  in  den  Sumpf  jagen.  Ich  liebe  einen  Kreis  guter 
Gesellen,  eine  gute  Zigarre  und,  wenn  es  sein  muss,  einen  guten 
Trunk.  Der  November,  den  die  meisten  Menschen  hassen  und 
fürchten,  ist  mir  in  meinen  Arbeiten  der  willkommenste  Monat.  Die 
Figuren  meiner  Bücher  sind  sämtlich  der  Phantasie  entnommen ; 
nur  selten  ist  das  Landschaftliche  nach  der  Natur  gezeichnet.  Das 
Volkstümliche  fasse  ich  instinktiv  auf.  Von  Natur  etwas  blöde  und 
scheu,  werde  ich  deshalb  oft  für  hoflärtig  und  anmassend  gehalten. 
Doch  was  soll  ich  Ihnen  meine  schillernde  Seele  noch  weiter 
schildern,  Sie  haben  gewiss  schon  genug  und  übergenug  davon.” 


In  Übereinstimmung  mit  den  Gefühls-  und  Richtungsten- 
denzen der  romantischen  Literaturperiode  begegnen  wir  in  die- 
sem Selbstbekenntnis  Raal>cs  einem  energischen  Antagonismus 
gegen  den  formelstarren  Klassizismus,  dem  gegenüber  der  Phan- 
tasie ihr  souveränes  Recht  eingeräumt  wird.  Und  in  der  in- 
stinktiven Auffassung  des  Volkstümlichen  schliesst  sich  der  Dich- 
ter Herder,  Goethe  und  den  Romantikern  an,  die  ja  diesem  so 
lange  vernachlässigten  Gebiet  erneute  Aufmerksamkeit  zu  schen- 
ken begannen.  Wenn  Raabe  hier  von  Gegensätzen  in  seiner  Natur 
spricht,  deren  Analyse  ihn  unausgesetzt  beschäftige,  so  verrät 
er  damit  nur  die  romantische  Sehnsucht  nach  Harmonie,  nach 
Lösung  innerer  Seelenkonflickte.  Zerrissen  waren  sie  ja  alle, 
jene  “Zweiseelenmenschen,”  wie  Ricarda  Huch  die  Romantiker 
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benennt,  weniger  im  faustlichen  Sinne  wie  in  selbstquälerischer 
Analyse,  erwachsen  auf  dem  Boden  einer  reflexiven  Passivität. 
Von  der  Trägheit  der  Romantiker  jedoch,  die  von  ihnen  ge- 
radezu zur  Religion  erhoben  wurde,  war  Raabe  himmelweit  ent- 
fernt, obwohl  er  wusste,  dass  auch  in  ihm  ein  gut  Stück  germani- 
scher Faulheit  steckte. 

Spricht  Novalis11  von  Dante,  Goethe  und  Shakespeare  als 
dem  “grossen  Dreiklang  der  romantischen  Poesie,“  so  ist  dazu  zu 
bemerken,  dass  auch  Raabe  in  seinen  unendlich  vielen  Zitaten  aus 
den  Literaturen  fast  aller  Kulturvölker  diese  Dichter  besonders 
häufig  erwähnt,  was  gewiss  auf  ein  näheres  Verhältnis  zu  ihnen 
schliessen  lässt.  Dasselbe  lässt  sich  auch  von  Cervantes  sagen, 
dem  besonderen  Lieblinge  der  Romantik.  Seine  Neigung  zur 
Mystik  führte,  wie  einst  Tieck  und  Novalis,  so  auch  ihn  Jakob 
Boehme  zu,  den  er  des  öfteren  erwähnt,  und  in  dessen  Werken 
er  den  tiefsten  Zug  seines  Naturells,  die  Alles  umfassende  Liebe, 
so  klar  ausgedrückt  und  begründet  fand,  auf  der  sich  ja  auch 
die  ganze  geistige  Existenz  der  Romantiker  aufbaute.  In  ihm 
fand  Raal)C  das  im  Unterbewusstsein  der  romantischen  Seele  le- 
bende Sehnen,  aus  dem  heraus  Raabe  und  die  Romantiker  ihre 
besten  Werke  schufen.  Beiden  gemeinsam  ist  wieder  der  pessi- 
mistische Zug,  den  der  Widerstand  der  stumpfen  Welt  der  ro- 
mantischen Weltanschauung  gegenül)er  auslösen  musste  und  dem 
die  Resignation  auf  dem  Fusse  folgte,  aus  der  wieder  die  ro- 
mantische Ironie  als  Überwinderin  des  Lebensrätsels  geboren 
wurde,  und  die  in  gewissem  Sinne  auch  bei  Raabe  als  solche  auf- 
tritt.  Wie  die  Brüder  Schlegel,  so  ist  auch  Raabe  in  allen  Litera- 
turen zu  Hause  und  lauscht  in  ihnen  dem  Pulsschlage  echt 
menschlichen  Empfindens,  dabei  sich  dem  Begriffe  der  Weltlite- 
ratur im  romantischen  Sinne  nähernd.  Gern  wendet  er  den 
Blick  zurück  zur  grossen  Vergangenheit  des  deutschen  Volkes, 


11  “Dantes  prophetisches  Gedicht  ist  das  einzige  System  der  transccnda- 
len  Poesie,  immer  noch  das  höchste  seiner  Art.  Shakespeares  Universalität 
ist  wie  der  Mittelpunkt  der  romantischen  Kunst.  Goethes  rein  poetische 
Poesie  ist  die  vollständige  Poesie  der  Poesie.  Das  ist  der  grosse  Drciklang 
der  modernen  Poesie,  der  innerste  und  allerhciligste  Kreis  unter  allen  engeren 
und  weiteren  Sphären  der  kritischen  Auswahl  der  Klassiker  der  neueren 
Dichtkunst."  (Athenäum  1,  S.  68.) 
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in  der  auch  für  ihn,  wie  für  Novalis,  Tieck  und  Wackenroder, 
das  goldene  Zeitalter  liegt.  Dieser  Zug  nach  rückwärts  ist  eine 
echt  romantische  Tendenz,  die  lxri  Raabe  oft  eigenartige  Formen 
annimmt,  jedoch  in  keiner  Weise  den  Vorwurf  R.  M.  Meyers  12 
rechtfertigt.  Mit  den  Schlegels  verbindet  Raabe  auch  das  tiefe 
historische  Interesse,  das,  mit  philosophischen  Elementen  ver- 
mischt, oft  einen  intuitiven  Charakter  annimmt,  und  ihn  zu  ei- 
nem Geschichtsphilosophen  von  bedeutender  Eigenart  stempelt. 
Nehmen  wir  nun  noch  den  aus  der  Kunstlehre  der  Romantik  her- 
vorgegangenen Stil,  so  stellt  Raabe  vor  uns  als  ein  Dichter,  des- 
sen Schaffen  oft  im  engsten  Anschluss  an  die  Romantik  steht. 
Dafür  spricht  auch  noch  der  echt  romantische  Stimmungswech- 
sel in  den  Werken  des  Dichters.  Das  55.  der  kritischen  Frag- 
mente Friedrich  Schlegels  könnte  deshalb  auch  für  Raabe  ge- 
schrieben sein:  “Ein  recht  freier  und  gebildeter  Mann  müsste 
sich  selbst  nach  Belieben  philosophisch  oder  philologisch,  kritisch 
oder  poetisch,  historisch  oder  rhetorisch,  antik  oder  modern 
stimmen  können,  ganz  willkürlich,  wie  man  ein  Instrument 
stimmt,  zu  jeder  Zeit,  und  in  jedem  Grade.“ 

Tiefe  der  Gedanken  und  Höhenflug  der  Phantasie  finden 
sich  bei  Raalie  aufs  glücklichste  vereinigt.  Damit  hat  der  Dich- 
ter die  besten  Stoffe  aus  der  Romantik  gesogen.  Aber  nicht  al- 
lein die  Vorzüge  dieser  Epoche,  sondern  auch  ihre  Fehler  finden 
sich  lxä  ihm.  Eine  nähere  Begründung  und  Entwicklung  der 
hier  nur  angedeuteten  Verbindungslinien  werden  die  nächsten 
Blätter  zu  gelxm  versuchen. 

Ro M A NTI SCI  1 E G RU  N DM OTI VE. 

Es  waren  gewiss  vom  Schicksal  dem  Dichter  alle  Vorbedin- 
gungen gegeben  worden,  um  dem  Wesen  des  heranvvachsenden 

n R.  M.  Meyer*  stellt  in  seinem  Buche,  “Die  deutsche  Literatur  des  10. 
Jahrhunderts,”  die  Behauptung  auf,  dass  Raabes  Vaterlandsliebe — die  er 
übrigens  anerkennt — des  grossen  Zugs  entbehre.  Dieses  rasche  Urteil  ist 
allzu  oberflächlich.  Dass  Raabe  nicht  blind  in  jedem  Augenblickserfolge 
deutscher  Knergie  und  Diplomatie  eine  Gewährleistung  für  die  Zukunft 
sieht,  spricht  nur  für  seine  unbestechliche  Schätzung  der  Dinge,  zu  der  ihm 
die  Erfahrungen  der  Vergangenheit  die  Berechtigung  gab.  Von  der  Vater- 
landsliebe des  Dichters  wird  sich  jeder  überzeugen  können,  der  seine  Werke 
aufmerksam  und  ohne  Voreingenommenheit  liest. 
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Kindes  eine  echt  romantische  Sinnesrichtung  zu  gelxm.  Ist  doch 
das  reiche  Gemüt  des  Deutschen  äusseren  Natureindrücken  ge- 
genüber besonders  empfänglich,  wozu  noch  1km  Raabe  der  Um- 
stand hinzutrat,  dass  neben  den  Reizen  seiner  engeren  Heimat, 
der  Weser-  und  Süntellandschaft,  das  historische  Element  die- 
ser Gegenden  fördernd  auf  ihn  einwirkte.  Diese  Verbindung 
historisch-romantischen  Fühlens  bildet  ein  Charakteristikum 
raabischcr  Darstellungskunst,  gewiss  einer  inneren  Notwendig- 
keit entspringend,  die  dann  durch  äussere  Lebensumstände  aus 
seiner  Jugendzeit  eine  bestimmtere  Richtung  gewann.  Raal>c 
verlebte  seine  ersten  Leliensjahre  in  Stadtoldendorf  und  IIolz- 
minden,  von  denen  besonders  das  letztere  Städtchen  einen  nach- 
haltigen Eindruck  auf  ihn  ausgeübt  hal>en  muss.  Holzminden 
liegt  an  der  Weser,  dem  “ehrlichen  gelben  Flusse,”  wie  ihn  der 
Dichter  in  “Alte  Nester"  charakterisiert,  “der  durch  unsere  Ju- 
gendzeit rauschte.”  Es  ist  uralter  Kulturboden,  dessen  von 
Schlachtenlärm  durchtoste  Vergangenheit  Raabe  so  anschaulich 
zu  schildrcn  wusste.  So  in  “Hoexter  und  Korvey”  und,  von 
humoristischen  Lichtern  umspielt,  in  “Der  heilige  Born.”  Be- 
sonders al)er  in  dem  besten  Werke  solcher  aus  dem  innersten  We- 
sen des  Dichters  herauswachsenden  Heimatkunst,  “Alte  Nester.” 
“Die  rote  Erde  von  Westfalen,”  sagt  Thaddaeus  Lau  in  einer 
biographischen  Besprechung  Raalies  in  “Ü1>er  Land  und  Meer” 
vom  Jahre  1863,  “hatte  für  seine  Phantasie  etwas  unwidersteh- 
lich Anziehendes  und  Bewältigendes;  es  verknüpfte  sich  mit  der 
Vorstellung  für  ihn  etwas  Fremdartiges,  Geheimnisvolles,  Sa- 
genhaftes.” 

Die  phantastisch  angelegte  Natur  des  Knallen  fand  weitere 
Nahrung  in  der  Amtswohnung  seines  Grossvaters  väterlicher 
Seite,  August  Wilhelm  Raabe,  der  in  Holzminden  jahrelang  das 
Amt  tines  Postmeisters  versah.  So  sagt  Lau  in  olicngenannter 
Skizze: 

“Das  Familienhaus,  das  Posthaus  am  Markte,  stand  voll  der 
seltsamsten  Dinge.  Da  gab  cs  Bilder  aus  alter,  längst  vergangener 
Vorzeit,  wie  man  sie  heute  nicht  leicht  wieder  sieht.  Eine  geheim- 
nisvolle Bücherkammer,  vor  der  der  Knabe  einen  gewaltigen  Re- 
spekt hatte,  uralte  Schränke  ferner  mit  wunderlichem  Schnitzwerk 
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und  Getäfel,  alle  angefüllt  mit  den  heterogensten  Schnurrpfeife- 
reien, welche  die  jugendliche  Phantasie  des  kleinen  Meisters  als 
kostbare  Reliquien  bewunderte.  So  hing  an  einer  Wand  ein  riesi- 
ges, halbzerfallenes  Palmenblatt,  welches  ein  Onkel,  der  im  nord- 
amerikanischen  Freiheitskriege  mitgefochten,  aus  der  Fremde 
als  Erinnerungszeichen  mitgebracht  hatte.  Auch  der  De- 
gen des  tapferen  Kapitäns  war  noch  vorhanden.  Stundenlang 
konnte  Wilhelm  vor  dem  rostigen  Eisen  stehen,  versunken  in  un- 
klare Träumereien.”  Auch  im  Elternhause,  dem  “goldenen  Win- 
kel,” fand  die  Phantasie  des  Knaben  ihr  Genüge.  “Ein  prächtigeres 
Haus  für  ein  Kinderherz  Hesse  sich  kaum  vorstellen,  Scheune, 
Ställe — alles  wie  gemacht  zu  dem  tollsten  Treiben.” 

Es  wird  uns  leider  nicht  gesagt,  von  welcher  Art  das  litera- 
rische Rüstzeug  des  Grossvaters  gewesen.  Um  so  lxsser  wissen 
wir  um  die  Bibliothek  des  Vaters  Bescheid,  und  hier  machen  wir 
die  interessante  Entdeckung,  dass  sie  viele  Bücher  enthielt,  die 
für  die  Romantiker  von  grösster  Bedeutung  waren.13  In  erster 
Linie  die  Lieblinge  der  romantischen  Schule:  Shakespeare,  Cer- 
vantes und  Goethe;  dann  aber  auch  Bürger  und  Klaudius.  Von 
Jean  Paul  nur  “Dr.  Katzenbergers  Badereise.”  Daneben  Mu- 
saeus’  Märchen  und  das  Buch  von  Till  Eulenspiegel.  Auch  E. 
Th.  A.  Hoffmann  l>efand  sich  in  dieser  Bücherei.  Besonders  aber 
sei  hier  Jakob  Boehmes  “Aurora”  zu  erwähnen,  das  bedeutend- 
ste Werk  des  Görlitzcr  Schusters  und  Theosophcn,  zu  dem  die 
Romantik  die  innigsten  Beziehungen  unterhielt  und  der  auch 
das  philosophische  Denken  Raabes  be  fruchtete.  Es  ist  also  hier 
die  interessante  Tatsache  hervorzuheben,  dass  Raabe  sich  schon 
früh  in  romantische  Gedankenkreise  einspann,  die  gewiss  nicht 
ohne  Bedeutung  für  die  Entwicklung  seiner  besonderen  Sinnes- 
richtung geblieben  sind. 

Ül)er  die  Lesewut  des  früh  aufgeweckten  Knal>en  gibt  uns 
ein  Brief  des  Dichters  selbst  interessanten  Aufschluss,  den  die- 
ser an  Professor  Wilhelm  Kosch  noch  kurz  vor  seinem  Tode 
schrieb.14  “Was  nun  ihre  Anfrage  anlxdrifft,  so  kann  ich  darauf 
nur  erwidern,  dass  ich  Romane  von  Kindesbeinen  an  gelesen 
habe,  doch  nie  des  Studiums  (auch  nicht  nicht  im  spätesten  Le- 

,a  Das  Material  zur  Besprechung  der  Jugendeinflüsse  Raabes  habe  ich 
im  Wesentlichen  dem  ausgezeichneten  Buche  Herrn.  Anders  Kriigers:  “Der 
junge  Raabe”  entnommen. 

14  Mitgeteilt  von  Krüger  im  Raabe  Kalender,  1913. 
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bensalter),  sondern  nur  der  Unterhaltung  und  des  Behagens  we- 
gen. Meine  Eltern  waren  natürlich  in  der  Leihbibliothek  und 
einem  Journalzirkel  alxmniert,  und  so  habe  ich  schon  als  10- 
1 1 jähriger  Junge  die  Geheimnisse  von  Paris  und  den  Ewigen  Ju- 
den mit  schauderndem  Entzücken  genossen.”  Unter  den 
Schriftstellern,  die  Raabe  schon  sehr  früh  in  die  Hände  fielen, 
erwähnt  Krüger  dann  noch  Scott,  Dumas  den  Älteren,  Thackeray 
und  auch  zwei  deutsche  Romantiker:  Hauff  und  E.  Th.  A.  Hoff- 
mann. Schriftsteller  also,  deren  Werke  mit  alleiniger  Aus- 
nahme Thackeray’s  von  romantischem  Geiste  erfüllt  sind,  in  de- 
nen eine  oft  zügellose,  romantisch-gefärbte  Phantasie  ihr  We- 
sen treibt.  Freiligrath  und  Heine  werden  die  besonderen  Lieb- 
linge  des  Knallen.  Immermann  dagegen  blieb  Raabe  fremd  bis 
in  seine  Stuttgarter  Zeit,  und  auch  dann  las  er  nur  den  “Münch- 
hausen.” 

Auch  über  Raabes  Lektüre  während  seiner  Lehrzeit  in  der 
Kreutzschcn  Buchhandlung  zu  Magdeburg  gibt  uns  Krügers 
treffliches  Buch  Bescheid.  Hier  fiel  dem  Dichter  eine  besonders 
reiche  Auswahl  von  Schriften  aus  dem  Anfang  des  19.  Jahrhun- 
derts in  die  Hände,  die  ihrer  Aufgabe,  als  Makulatur  verwendet 
zu  werden,  entgegenharrten,  und  die  von  dem  jungen  Lehrling 
eifrig  gelesen  wurden.  Dass  sich  darunter  auch  einige  Roman- 
tiker befanden,  ist  als  sicher  anzunehmen.  Raabe  erinnerte  sich 
gut  aus  dieser  Zeit  der  Aufregung,  die  das  Erscheinen  von 
Heines  “Romanzero”  hervorrief,  der  von  allen  Seiten  bestellt 
wurde,  bis  dann  schliesslich  die  Behörde  eingriff,  und  den  Ver- 
kauf des  Buches  verbot.  Dem  jugendlichen  Enthusiasmus  für 
Heine  ist  der  Dichter  übrigens  merkwürdigerweise  bis  in  sein 
spätestes  Alter  treu  geblieben. 

Raabe  wird  jedesmal  sarkastisch,  wenn  cs  sich  um  eine  Ver- 
kennung von  Schriftstellern  handelt,  die  ihm  ans  Herz  gewach- 
sen sind.  So  zitiert 15  er  eine  Stelle  aus  einem  Gedicht  Freilig- 
raths  und  bemerkt  dabei,  “Aus  dem  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  ist ’s, 
der  auch  nicht  von  den  Herren  Lehrern  zu  den  Klassikern  ge- 
zählt wird,  sich  selber  nicht  dazu  zählte,  und  doch  auf  ungezählte 


,s  Die  Akten  des  Vogclsangs.  S.  34. 
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Hunderttausende  von  Schuljungen  von  grösserem  Einfluss  ist 
als  der  Dichter  des  Egmont,  Iphigenie  und  Torquato  Tasso.” 
Und  im  “Hungerpastor”  erzählt  die  Base  Schlotterbeck  ihrem 
Schützling  die  Geschichte  “Vom  braven  Kasperl  und  dem  schö- 
nen Annerl,”  die  einen  Klang  gab,  “der  durch  das  ganze  Leben 
forttönte.” 

Auch  an  anderen  Stellen  verrät  der  Dichter  seine  Bekannt- 
schaft mit  romantischen  Schriftstellern  und  ihren  Werken. 
Tieck  und  die  Brüder  Grimm  werden  häufig  in  Verbindung  mit 
den  von  ihnen  herausgegebenen  Märchen  genannt.  Er  citiert 
Hauff,  Eichendorff,  Hoelderlin  und  Justinus  Kerner.  Immer- 
manns “01x.*rhof”  wird  als  “ein  bitterböses  Buch”  charakterisiert, 
wohl  deshalb,  weil  dieses  Werk  schildert,  wie  rücksichtslos  die 
neue  Zeit  mit  dem  Althergebrachten  aufräumt.  Das  Titelblatt 
der  “Alten  Nester”  trägt  ein  Motto  aus  Chamissos  “Peter  Schle- 
mil.”  In  der  Büchersammlung  des  Sternenguckcrs  Ulex  in  “Die 
Leute  aus  dem  Walde”  finden  sich  Hegels  “Naturphilosophie,” 
und  Schcllings  Buch  “Über  die  Weltseele.”  In  demselben  Werke 
findet  sich  auch  eine  Reminiszenz  an  Friedrich  Schlegel,  nämlich 
das  Herr  von  Bärenbinder,  einer  der  Charaktere  des  Buches,  mit 
Frau  und  Schwiegermutter  in  Rom  zum  Katholizismus  überge- 
treten sei. 

Die  sattsam  bekannte  Manier,  überall  in  Dichterwerken 
nach  Einflüssen  zu  suchen,  muss  besonders  bei  einem  so  knorri- 
gen Eigenbrödler  wie  Raabe  es  war,  schon  im  voraus  als  aus- 
sichtlos zu  betrachten  sein,  falls  sich  eine  solche  Methode,  wie  so 
oft,  nur  am  Aufdecken  von  vielleicht  zufälligen  Übereinstim- 
mungen genügen  lässt.  So  kann  man  in  fast  allen  Literaturge- 
schichten lesen,  dass  Jean  Paul  nicht  nur  die  Denkweise,  sondern 
auch  den  Stil  Raabes  beeinflusst  lialx: ; ja  man  geht  sogar  so  weit, 
ihn  neben  Dickens  als  den  Meister  darzustellcn,  zu  dem  Raabe 
aufgeschaut,  während  wir  doch  aus  des  Dichters  eigenem  Mun- 
de 10  wissen,  wie  wenig  er  eigentlich  Jean  Paul  verdankt.  Das 


““Wenn  man  darauf  anspieltc,  dass  er  in  mancher  Rczichung  Ähnlich- 
keiten mit  Jean  Paul  habe,  so  bestritt  er  dies  energisch.”  “Zeigen  Sie  mir  doch 
mal  eine  Stelle!”  (Wilhelm  Scholz:  Fünfzehn  Jahre  mit  Wilhelm  Raabe. 
S.  35-) 
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letzte  Wort  ül>er  das  Verhältnis  Jean  Pauls  zu  Kaabe  ist  wohl 
von  Spiero  17  gesprochen  worden.  Es  kommt  mir  nun  lx-i  dieser 
Arbeit  nicht  so  sehr  darauf  an,  vielleicht  zufällige  äussere  Zu- 
sammenhänge Raubes  mit  der  Romantik  aufzudecken,  wie  auf 
Motive  seines  Schaffens  hinzuweisen,  die  eine  innere  Verwand- 
schaft mit  dieser  Geistesströmung  verraten. 

Das  Wort  “romantisch”  hat  in  neuerer  Zeit  viel  von  seiner 
ursprünglichen  Bedeutung  verloren.  Es  wird  oft  als  Attribut 
von  Personen  gebraucht,  bei  denen  eine  träumerische  Stimmung 
vorwiegt,  und  die  dadurch  einen  Mangel  an  Tatkraft  aufweisen, 
der  sie  im  Kampfe  mit  der  Welt  all  zu  oft  unterliegen  lässt. 
Bei  anderen  tritt  dann  noch  ein  abenteuerliches  Element  hinzu. 
In  diesem  Sinne  spricht  man  von  “romantischen  Charakteren“ 
und,  indem  man  diesen  terminus  tcchnicus  auch  auf  die  Na- 
tur anwendet,  von  “romantischen  Lagen“  gewisser  Bergdörfer, 
Seen  u.  s.  w. 

Vor  dieser  einseitig  aufgefassten  Meinung  des  “lieblichen 
Wortes,”  wie  es  Raabe  nennt,  wäre  zu  warnen.  Allerdings  hat 
auch  die  Romantik  Charaktere  aufzuweisen,  die  sich  von  den 
Wechsel  fällen  des  Lebens  haltlos  hin  und  her  treiben  lasssen,  l>ei 
denen  das  Gefühl  die  Verstandestätigkeit  weit  überwiegt.  Aber 
das  Gefühl  allein  macht  den  Romantiker  nicht,  sondern  die  da- 
rauf gegründete  Reflexion.  Lenz  und  später  Grablje  waren  auch 
einseitige  Gefühlsmenschen;  wer  aber  möchte  sie  deshalb  unter 
die  Romantiker  einreihen?  Die  Romantiker  waren  wohl  die  Ent- 
decker des  Herzens,  sie  suchten  aber  seine  Rätsel  auch  intellek- 
tuell zu  erfassen.  Daher  das  geistige  Hellsehen  in  erregten  Mo- 
menten, das  oft  blitzartige  Erfassen  verwickelter  Seelenprob- 
leme, wenn  Friedrich  Schlegel  an  seinen  Bruder  schreibt : “Wuss- 
test du  nicht,  dass  ich  den  Mangel  innerer  Kraft  immer  durch 
Pläne  ersetzte?”  Rührend  wirkt  das  unbedingte  Vertrauen  auf 
die  Kräfte  der  Seele.  Karoline  Schlegel  konnte  irren,  aber  sie 
war  gewiss,  dass  sic  sich  nie  ganz  verlor.  In  diesem  Sinne 
spricht  sie  in  einem  Briefe  an  Schelling  von  dem  “ewigen  Gleich- 
gewicht” in  ihrem  Herzen.  “Ich  müsste  mich  verlassen  auf  mein 


” Heinrich  Spiero:  Das  Werk  Wilhelm  Raabes.  S.  36. 
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Herz  über  Not  und  Tod  hinaus  und  hätte  es  mich  in  Not  und  Tod 
geleitet.”  Die  Tatsache,  dass  kaum  einer  der  Romantiker  trotz 
aller  Unbeständigkeit  moralisch  zu  Grunde  ging,  zeigt,  dass  sie 
ihr  Gefühl  zur  rechten  Zeit  durch  den  reflektierenden  Verstand 
zu  bändigen  wussten.  Sie  konnten  sich  wohl  verlieren,  fanden 
aber  immer  wieder  den  Weg  zur  bürgerlichen  Ehrbarkeit  zurück. 

Phantasie  und  Gefühl,  durch  Reflexion  gebändigt,  ist  also 
das  eigentliche  Wesen  der  Romantik  wie  wir  es  heute,  nachdem 
diese  Literaturperiode  längst  Geschichte,  ja  zum  Teil  schon  Sage 
geworden,  klar  erkannt  haben. 1H  “Klarer  Verstand  imd  warme 
Phantasie  vcrschwistert,  ist  die  echte,  Gesundheit  bringende  Le- 
benskost.” 

( Continued .) 


“ So  bezeugt  ein  Novalis-Fragment  in  der  Sammlung  “Blutenstaub.” 
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WILHELM  RAABE  UND  DIE  DEUTSCHE  ROMANTIK. 

Wie  die  Romantik,  so  stellt  auch  Raal>e  das  Herz  in  den 
Mittelpunkt  des  Universums.  Friedrich  Schlegel  hatte  in  seinen 
Briefen  über  den  Roman  Jean  Paul  vor  dem  Vorwurf  der  Senti- 
mentalität in  Schutz  genommen,  indem  er  eine  Definition  dieser 
so  oft  an  Jean  Paul  gerügten  Sentimentalität  im  romantischen 
Sinne  zu  geben  versuchte.  “Was  ist  denn  nun  das  Sentimentale  ? 
Das  was  uns  anspricht,  wo  das  Gefühl  herrscht,  und  zwar  nicht 
ein  sinnliches,  sondern  das  geistige.”  Was  nun  Schlegel  unter 
diesem  “geistigen  Gefühl”  versteht,  erklärt  ein  weiterer  Satz, 
der  Raabe  gewiss  aus  der  Seele  gesprochen  ist.  “Die  Quelle  und 
Seele  aller  dieser  Regung  al>cr  ist  die  Liebe,  und  der  Geist  der 
Lielie  muss  in  der  romantischen  Poesie  überall  unsichtbar  sicht- 
bar schweben ; das  will  diese  Definition  sagen.” 

Auch  Raalx*  fühlt  sich  l>erufen,  solch  sentimentale  Seelen 
in  Schutz  zu  nehmen,  da  er  diese  als  einen  allerdings  oft  krank- 
haften Ausfluss  eines  liebevollen  Gemütes  erkennt,  und  er  sucht 
seine  Leser  auf  den  Wert  eines  solchen  aufmerksam  zu  machen.19 
“An  manchen  Menschen  ist  nichts  Gutes  als  sein  Herz,  von  wel- 
chem die  Welt  nichts  wissen  will;  halte  dich  an  einen  solchen 
Kerl  und  lass  die  Welt  die  Nase  zuhalten.”  Er  ist  sich  dessen 
bewusst,  dass  es  immer  eine  Ijösc  Welt  gewesen,  deshalb  sollen 
die  empfindsamen  und  zärtlichen  Seelen  Zusammenhalten.  Und 
seine  Teilnahme  an  solche  Charaktere  äussert  sich  auch  in  dem 
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Stosseufzer  des  Dichters:20  “Ach  Gott,  es  geht  ja  nichts  über  ein 
gutes  weinerliches  Herz  auf  Erden;  aber  unser  Herrgott  sollte 
doch  den  in  seinen  ljesonderen  Schutz  nehmen,  dem  er  ein  solches 
in  zu  reichlichem  Masse  verliehen  hat.”  Und  echt  romantisch 
klingt  auch  ein  weiteres  Bekenntnis:21  “Es  ist  ein  wundersam 
Ding  um  des  Menschen  Seele,  und  des  Menschen  Herz  kann  oft 
dann  am  glücklichsten  sein,  wenn  es  sich  so  recht  sehnt.” 

Aber  Raabe  ist  kein  einseitiger  Gefühlsromantiker.  Dass 
das  Tändeln  mit  Gefühlen,  wie  wir  es  so  oft  bei  den  handelnden 
Personen  in  den  Werken  Jean  Pauls  und  besonders  in  Brenta- 
nos “Godwi”  finden,  ohne  das  feste  Fundament  einer  ernsten  und 
des  denkenden  Menschen  würdigen  Lelxmsanschauung  unter  Um- 
ständen dem  Individuum  verhängnisvoll  werden  kann,  zeigt  uns 
das  Beispiel  des  ehemaligen  Privatdozenten  und  jetzt  herunter- 
gekommen Lippoldes  in  “Pfisters  Mühle,”  dem  der  Hang  zur  ta- 
tenlosen Träumerei  in  Verbindung  mit  dem  Alkohol  alle  Le- 
hensenergic  gelähmt,  und  der  zuletzt  ein  klägliches  Ende  im 
Mühlbache  findet.  Und  Dr.  Asche  ist  ganz  im  Recht,  wenn  er 
.den  in  seine  Träume  und  Phantasien  versunkenen  Alkoholiker 
scharf  zurechtweist;  denn  er  arbeitet  sich  elxm  selbst  erst  aus 
diesem  Element  heraus,  in  dem  Lippoldes  rettungslos  versinkt. 
Er  will  mit  der  Poesie  brechen.  “Wer  nicht  seiner  Palmen 
Keime  in  ein  Mistbeet  pflanzt,”  sagt  er,  “wird  sehr  selten  Dat- 
teln für  sein  eigen  Maul  herunterholen.”  Wie  “Mr.  Francois 
Marie  Arouet,  genannt  de  Voltaire,”  will  er  Geld  machen,  “um 
meine  Meinung  und  jedem  Lumpen  das,  was  er  wert  ist,  sagen 
zu  können.  Im  nächsten  Frühjahr  legen  wir  den  Grundstein  zu 
A.  A.  Asches  eigenem  Erdenlappenlumpenundtetzenrcinigungs- 
institut  am  Ufer  der  grauen  Spree.”  Aber  man  merkt  diesen 
Worten  an,  dass  sie  aus  gepresstem  Herzen  kommen.  Und  der 
in  der  Not  des  Lel>ens  zum  Realisten  und  wirklichen  Besitzer 
der  Desinfektionsanstalt  gewordene  Dr.  Asche  muss  am  Schlüsse 
des  Buches  auf  die  verwunderte  Frage  des  Freundes  hin,  warum 
er  in  so  hochpoeti sehen  Worten  von  dem  Geschrei  seines  Knaben 
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und  den  Locken  seiner  Gattin  spreche,  bekennen : Weisst  du,  das 
Handwerk  ist  doch  zu  stinkend,  und  eine  solche  Hausidylle  wie 
die  unsrige,  reicht  gegen  den  Überdruss  nicht  immer  aus.  Es 
ist  el>en  nicht  immer  das  Ganze  des  Daseins,  alle  Abende  aus  der 
Wäsche  von  alten  Hosen,  Unterhosen,  Ballroben,  Theatergarde- 
robe und  den  Monturstücken  ganzer  Garderegimenter  zu  tier  be- 
sten Frau  und  zum  Tee  nach  Hause  zu  gehen.  Da  habe  ich  mir 
denn  das  Griechische  ein  bischen  aufgefrischt  und  lese  so  zwi- 
schen durch  den  Homer.” 

Warnt  also  Raabe  an  dem  Beispiele  Lippoldes  vor  den  Ge- 
fahren, denen  ein  phantasiel)egabter  Mensch  besonders  ausge- 
setzt ist,  so  zollt  er  widerum  dieser  selbst  volles  Lob.  Sie  er- 
scheint ihm  als  die  Überwinderin  des  Lebens.22  “Es  ist  immer 
eines  und  dasselbe,  dieses  unergründliche  Meer  tier  Phantasie, 
auf  das  der  bedrückte  Mensch  stets  von  neuem  von  den  nüchter- 
nen, grämlichen  Ufern  der  Wirklichkeit  lossteuert!  Es  ist  im- 
mer derselbe  Wind  in  den  Segeln.  Wehe  dem,  der  niemals  die 
grauen  vier  Wände  um  sich  her  mit  diesen  flimmernden,  über 
die  Stunde  hinwegtäuschenden,  segensreichen  Lichtglanz  über- 
kleiden konnte!”  Und  von  Anton  Unwirsch  im  “Hungerpas- 
tor,” sagt  Raabe  das  schöne  Wort  :-:l  “Goldene  Träume  aber  hatte 
seine  Beschäftigung  für  ihn,  und  alle  Beschäftigungen,  die 
solche  Träume  gelxsn  können,  sind  gut  und  machen  glücklich.” 
Im  Vorwort  zur  zweiten  Auflage  seines  Buches  “Der  heilige 
Born,”  gibt  Raabes  wehmütigen  Gefühlen  Ausdruck,  die  ihn 
beim  Durchblättcrn  dieses  vor  dreissig  Jahren  geschriebenen  Bu- 
ches beschleichen.  Und  unter  dem  Humor,  mit  dem  er  diese  Em- 
pfindungen zu  verbergen  sucht,  steckt  tiefer  Ernst  und  das  Ge- 
ständnis, dass  er  sich  seines  romantischen  Buches  nicht  schäme, 
wenn  er  auch  jetzt  nicht  mehr  den  “närrischen,  buntfarbenen 
Gaul”  seiner  Phantasie  besteige.  Dass  diese  “Kinderromantik” 
nicht  im  erbitterten  Kampfe  des'  Leljens  zu  ihrem  Recht  kom- 
men kann,  ist  ihm  klar,  doch,  meint  er,  wird  sie  dem  Leser  hel- 
fen, “wenn  auch  nur  etwas  behaglicher  bis  in  den  nächsten  Tag 
hinein.” 


11  Pfisters  Mühle,  S.  161. 
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Aber  nicht  nur  bis  in  den  nächsten  Tag  hinein  hilft  dem 
Menschen  die  Phantasie;  auch  in  den  furchtbarsten  Lagen  des 
Lebens  übt  sie  ihre  Wunderkraft,  wie  der  Dichter  es  so  anschau- 
lich “Im  alten  Eisen”  schildert.  Raalx.*  bricht  hier  eine  Lanze 
für  den  Schatz  und  erzieherischen  W ert  romantischer  Märchen 
und  Geschichten  mit  ihrer  oft  so  bunten  Phantastik.  Zwei  ver- 
lassene Kinder  halten  die  \Vracht  am  Lager  der  toten  Mutter, 
und  die  Erinnerung  an  die  von  ihr  herauf  beschworene  Zauber- 
welt hilft  den  Kleinen  über  die  Schrecken  der  furchtbaren  Nacht 
hinweg.-4  “Welch  ein  wundervolles  Kindermärchenbuch  würde 
das  geben,  wenn  wir  jetzt  niederschrcilxm  könnten,  was  Alles  die 
arme  Erdwine  ihren  Kindern  erzählt  hatte!  Nun  lag  und  schlief 
sie  selber,  und  wusste  nichts  mehr  von  Hunger  und  Kälte,  Miss- 
achtung, Trotz  und  Tränen  und  hörte  auch  nicht  mehr,  wie  ihre 
Geschichten,  ihre  schönen,  wunderschönen  Geschichten  nach- 
klangen in  der  W’elt  und  nochmal  Hunger  und  Kälte,  Angst  und 
Grauen,  Trotz  und  Tränen  überwältigten.”  Und  nun  wird 
Raalx?  sarkastisch:  “Nun  kam  es  in  diesen  Nächten  und  Tagen 
zum  Vorschein,  wie  viel  von  ihres  Vaters  ‘Überspanntheit,’  sei- 
nem ‘Beruf  für  die  tausend  und  eine  Nacht,’  seiner  ‘Unzugäng- 
lichkeit im  praktischen  Leben,’  zum  Segen  für  ihre  Kinder  über- 
gegangen war.  . . . Der  Mutter  Märchen  und  Geschichten 

haben  die  Kinder  lebendig  erhalten.  . . 

Klarer  kann  wohl  kein  Dichter  seine  Stellung  zum  Grund- 
elemente alles  romantischen  Fühlens  und  Sehnens  darlegen.  Die 
Phantasie  erhebt  den  Menschen  ül>cr  die  Misere  des  täglichen  Le- 
bens und  macht  ihn  glücklich.  Mit  Vorliebe  zeichnet  Raa  be  da- 
her Charaktere,  an  denen  sich  seine  Lebensweisheit  bewahrhei- 
tet.25 “Das  W ahre  in  der  Welt  ist  doch,  betrunken  gemacht  zu 
werden,  zuerst  natürlich  durch  Entzücken,  nachher  aber  auch 
durch  Arger  und  die  Welt  verschleiert  zu  sehen.  Der  richtige 
Mensch  und  vor  Allem,  der  deutsche  Mensch,  gehört  nur  in  den 


aAlte  Nester,  S.  174. 

” Der  Hungerpastor,  S.  9. 
,4Im  alten  Eisen,  S.  09  ff. 
19  Eulenpfingsten,  S.  121. 
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Nebel  hinein,  in  solchem  Nebel.  Da  wird  ihm  wohl.”  In  einem 
Nel>el  von  Empfindungen  lebt  auch  Täubrich-Pascha  in  ‘‘Abu 
Telfan,”  der  im  Kidron  Tale  unter  die  Räuber  gefallene  Schnei- 
der, der  in  der  Residenzstadt  plötzlich  wieder  zur  Besinnung 
kommt,  sich  aber  nicht  erklären  kann,  wie  er  eigentlich  dorthin 
gekommen  ist.  Gewöhnliche  Menschen  finden  ihn  natürlich  ab- 
normal ; ihn  aber  berührt  das  weiter  nicht  und  auch  Raabe  ver- 
liert kein  Wort  darülier.  So  träumt  er  sich  aus  der  trüben  Ge- 
genwart zu  den  Palmen  Palestinas  zurück  und  ist  glücklich  da- 
bei, denn  seine  Phantasie  gaukelt  ihm  die  schönsten  Bilder  vor 
die  Seele.  Und  so  sitzt  er  am  Schlüsse  des  Buches  im  Walde 
und  träumt  in  den  Tag  hinein,  und  plötzlich  laufen  ihm  dicke 
Tränen  über  die  Wangen,  und  auf  die  verwunderte  Frage  Ha- 
genbuchcrs,  was  ihm  sei,  antwortet  er,  dass  er  nicht  wisse,  ob 
sein  Leben  Wirklichkeit  sei  oder  ein  Traum.  ‘‘Hier  sitze  ich 
nun  im  grünen  Walde,”  sagt  er,  “und  habe  es  so  gut,  wie  ich  es 
mir  niemals  im  Wachen  und  im  Schlaf  träumte,  aber  es  ist  doch 
ein  rechter  Jammer,  dass  ich  nicht  weiss,  ob’s  auch  wahr  ist,  und 
kein  Traum,  wie  die  Palmen  und  Herrlichkeiten  in  Damaskus.” 
Doch  der  Dichter  in  der  Person  Hagenbuchers  beweisst  ihm,  dass 
er  mit  Unrecht  traurig  sei.  “Womit  spielt  er?  Was  sieht  er? 
Das  Meer  und  die  Wüste,  Paläste  in  den  Wolken,  Palmenwälder, 
schöne  Mädchen  und  Gärten,  so  herrlich,  wie  niemand  auf  Erden 
sie  pflanzen  kann,  sind  ihm  zu  unumschränkter  Verfügunggestellt, 
und — er  heult!”  Und  gleich  darauf  auf  die  mit  der  Freilegung 
eines  römischen  Meilensteines  beschäftigten  Freunde  deutend: 
“Ich  sage  Ihnen,  Täubrich,  es  ist  auch  unter  jenen  nicht  einer, 
der  mit  Sicherheit  sagen  kann,  ob  er  in  seinen  Gedanken,  Wün- 
schen und  Handlungen  wahrhaftig  in  der  Wirklichkeit  wandle; 
und  so  ist’s  ein  Grosses  zu  nennen  was  einem  Bevorzugten,  das 
heisst  einem  närrischen  Kerl  wie  Sie,  gegeben  wurde  von  den 
Göttern.”  Im  “Hungerpastor”  stellt  Raabe  zwei  Charaktere  ge- 
genüber: Hans  Unwirsch,  der  reine  Idealist,  und  Moses  Freu- 
denstein, der  krasse  Materialist.  Der  eine  voll  Phantasie,  der 
andere  ein  kalter  Logiker.20  “Er  , Moses  Freudenstein,  träumte 
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nicht  von  der  schönen  Marzella,  und  dem  Schäferstudenten,  und 
die  Wolken  für  allerlei  Tiere  oder  gar  schöne  Göttinnen  zu 
halten,  hielt  er  ganz  unter  seiner  Würde.  Von  der  schlafenden 
Prinzessin  Dornröschen  und  dem  Zauberer  Merlin  behauptete  er, 
nie  ein  Wort  gehört  zu  haben,  und  der  Alte  mit  dem  langen  weis- 
sen  Haar  und  dem  langen  Stab  war  ihm  ein  verdammter  alter 
Topfbinder  und  weiter  nichts.  Für  ganz  verrückter  Unsinn  er- 
klärte er  Hansens  und  der  Romantiker  Waldeinsamkeit, — er 
war  frech  genug  zu  behaupten,  dass  ihm  bei  dem  lieblichen  Wort 
ganz  übel  zu  Mute  war.” — Es  ist  Raal>c  ganz  unmöglich,  einen 
lxiscn  Menschen  zu  schildern,  der  zugleich  Phantasie  gehabt  hät- 
te: lx'i  ihm  findet  sich  diese  stets  mit  einem  guten  Herzen  verei- 
nigt. Sie  bringt  Glück  und  Zufriedenheit.  So  auch  Hans  Un- 
wirsch, dem  am  Ende  des  Buches  auf  der  Hungerpfarre  ein 
schlichtes  aber  glückliches  Lel>en  bevorsteht,  während  Moses 
Freudenstein  weitere  Erfolge  im  Leben  erringt,  al>er,  sagt  der 
Dichter  ausdrücklich,  “verachtet  von  denen,  welche  ihn  ge- 
braucht, verachtet  von  denen,  gegen  welche  er  gebraucht  wurde, 
— bürgerlich  tot  im  furchtbarsten  Sinne  des  Wortes.” 

Bei  Raabe  sinkt  der  Begriff  der  Phantasie  wie  bei  vielen  Ro- 
mantikern nie  zum  freien  Spiel  einer  souveränen  Künstlerlaune 
herab;  sie  wächst  hervor  aus  der  Reflexion  und  ihr  Urgrund  ist 
ethisch.  Wenn  Raabe  seine  Helden  in  die  Welt  schickt,  wo  sie 
oft  recht  abenteuerliche  Schicksale  erleben,  so  geschieht  es  nicht 
darum,  dem  Dichter  selbst  ein  grösseres  Feld  zur  Ausübung  sei- 
ner Kunst  zu  geben,  sondern  es  ist  ihm  um  ihre  ethische  Reife  zu 
tun.  Die  Welt  als  Bildungsmittel!  In  diesem  Sinne  schicken 
“Die  Leute  aus  dem  Walde”  ihren  Schützling  Robert  Wolf  nach 
Amerika,  wo  er  im  Goldlande  Californien  Abenteuer  erlebt,  die 
al>cr  nur  als  Folie  dienen.  Der  eigentliche  Zweck  seiner  Sen- 
dung ist,  dass  er  sich  am  Grabe  des  Bruders  und  dessen  sterbenden 
Gattin  die  Waffen  hole,  die  ihn  zum  Kampf  des  Lebens  tüchtig 
machen.  Man  vergleiche  diese  Amerikafahrt  Robert  Wolfs  mit  der 
Italia  fahrt  des  Eichendorffschcn  Taugenichts,  der  ohne  Zweck 
und  Ziel  durchs  Leben  taumelt,  im  “dolce  far  niente.”  Höchstens 
wird  in  der  letzteren  Novelle  hier  und  da  eine  Betrachtung  iiber 
d.»e  Kunst  eingeflochten.  Charaktere,  wie  Tieck  sie  in  “William 
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Lovell”  gezeichnet,  sucht  man  bei  Raabe  vergebens;  sein  ethisches 
Gefühl  sträubt  sich  dagegen  und  er  selbst  ist  innerlich  zu  ge- 
sund, um  einen  solchen  Typus  eines  innerlich  zerrissenen  Men- 
schen zeichnen  zu  können.  Und  wie  Lovell  durch  die  Welt 
rast,  und  in  ihr  nur  ein  Mittel  zur  Ausübung  seiner  Leidenschaf- 
ten sieht,  so  finden  wir  auch  Brentanos  “Godwi”  in  allerlei  aben- 
teuerliche Situationen  verwickelt,  in  die  ihn  sein  haltloser  Cha- 
rakter hineingetrieben.  Es  fehlt  elxm  diesen  Helden  der  Deca- 
dence an  einem  Lebensinhalt,  und  man  muss  sich  oft  bei  der  Lek- 
türe fragen,  was  sie  denn  eigentlich  l>ei  ihren  Streifzügen  l>e- 
zwecken.  Aber  “Zweck”  ist  ein  der  Romantik  verhasstes  Wort. 
“O  Müssiggang,  Müssiggang,  du  bist  die  Lebenslust  der  Un- 
schuld; dich  atmen  die  Seligen  und  selig  ist,  wer  dich  hat  und 
hegt,  du  heiliges  Kleinod,  einziges  Fragment  von  Gottseligkeit, 
das  uns  noch  aus  dem  Paradiese  blieb.”  So  spricht  Friedrich 
Schlegel,  und  einen  trägeren  Denker  wie  ihn  hat  es  wohl  nie  ge- 
gel)en.  Solcher  Überzeugung  nach  ist  es  kein  Wunder  dass  sich 
in  den  Werken  der  Romantiker  so  viele  Charaktere  herumtrei- 
ben,  die  die  Ausübung  der  Trägheit  geradezu  zu  einem  Kunst- 
studium erhoben  haben.  So  heisst  es  von  einem  weiblichen  Cha- 
rakter in  Brentanos  “Godwi”  :27  Sie  arbeitete  nie,  ja  sie  hatte 
einen  seltsamen  Abscheu  vor  der  Arbeit.” — “Franz  Sternbalds 
Wanderungen”  bilden  hier  eine  erfreuliche  Ausnahme,  indem 
der  Held  dieser  Geschichte  nicht  wie  Lovell  in  Italien  sittlich  zu 
Grunde  geht,  sondern  dort  erst  recht  zum  Künstler  reift. 

Ganz  im  Banne  der  Romantik  steht  Raabe  in  seinen  Jugend- 
schriften. Der  Forderung  Friedrich  Schlegels,  dass  der  ro- 
mantische Roman  aus  “Gesang,  Erzählung  und  anderen  Formen” 
bestehen  solle,  kommt  Raabe  hier  fast  immer  nach.  Eine  nähere 
Begründung  al>er  gehört  in  das  Kapitel  der  romantischen  Tech- 
nik, auf  das  später  zurückzukommen  ist.  Dasselbe  gilt  auch  von 
anderen  Hilfsmitteln  romantischer  Erzählungskunst.  Eine  echt 
romantische  Stimmung  weht  uns  aus  diesen  Jugendbüchern  Raa- 
bes  entgegen,  von  der  “Chronik  der  Sperlingsgasse”  an  bis  zu 
“Die  Leute  aus  dem  Walde.”  Wie  sehr  Raabe  den  romantischen 
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Stimmungszau1)er  liebt,  geht  aus  einer  Äusserung  in  “Wunni- 
gel"2S  hervor,  wo  er  von  den  Glocken  der  alten  Stadt  spricht, 
“diese  alten  Romantikerinnen  in  Bronze,”  wie  er  sie  nennt,  die 
so  “melodisch,  schön  und  harmonisch”  seien.  Und  als  Raal>e  in 
“Die  Leute  als  dem  Walde”  von  der  Romantik  Abschied  nimmt, 
um  sich  ernsteren  Leltensprobletnen  zuzuwenden,  da  geschieht  es 
nicht  ohne  Bedauern  und  schmerzliche  Rückerinnerung.  Wir  ha- 
ben schon  an  anderer  Stelle  darauf  aufmerksam  gemacht,  wel- 
chen Stimmungen  der  Dichter  1 >ei  erneutem  Durchblättern  des 
"Heiligen  Born”  unterworfen  war.  So  auch  in  diesem  Buche. 
Hier  wirft  Raabe  die  Frage  auf,  ob  er  dem  das  Fenster  seiner 
Geliebten  beoliachtenden  Wolf  nicht  einen  Vasallen  seines  adeli- 
gen Rivalen  mit  dem  Schwerte  in  der  Hand  entgegentreten  las- 
sen solle.  Al)er  er  muss  sich  selbst  gestehen,  dass  diese  Zeit  für 
ihn  vorbei  ist.25'  “Es  ist  ein  Jammer,  die  ganze  Maschinerie  der 
Romantik  fällt  allmählig  auseinander.  Wir  armen  Teufel  von 
Erzähler  mögen  noch  so  sehr  mit  dem  Federbart  und  ölglase 
uns  mühen,  die  Räder  wollen  nicht  mehr;  die  Ilaken  und  Heitel 
sind  zerbrochen,  wie  lange  währt  es  noch,  bis  das  Ding  ganz  still- 
steht.”— Das  ist  wehmütige  Selbstironie ! 

Wie  die  Romantiker,  so  spürt  auch  Raabe  überall  dem  Ge- 
heimnisvollen. Rätselhaften  in  Natur  und  Menschenleben  nach.3" 
“Wer  sagt,  dass  Finkenrode,  das  vergessene  Städtchen,  nicht 
seine  Geheimnisse  habe?  Der  Wald  hat  seine  klugen  Zwerge  und 
Alraunen,  das  Wasser  hat  seine  Nixen  und  Undinen.  Von  Sala- 
mandern und  Feuergeistern  lebt  die  Flamme;  auch  die  Menschen- 
welt hat  ähnliche  Erscheinungen  und  ich  liebe  diese  Er- 
scheinungen und  denke  ihrem  unlterechenbaren  Leben  und  Trei- 
l>en  nach.”  Eine  solche  Erscheinung  ist  der  irrsinnige  Geiger 
Wallinger,  ein  echt-romantischer  Charakter,  von  dem  Cäcilie 
Willbrand  sagt,  er  mische  allerlei  Wundersames,  Vergangenes 
und  Gegenwärtiges  durcheinander.  Von  der  romantischen 
Sehnsucht  nach  dem  Wunderbaren  in  die  Ferne  getrieben,  hat 
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Wallinger  die  verwunschene  Prinzessin,  das  Ideal,  gesucht,  lange 
Jahre,  um  schliesslich  gebrochenen  Herzens  und  wirren  Geistes 
in  die  Vaterstadt  zurückzukehren ; ein  Prototyp  der  Romantik 
überhaupt. 

Sind  die  Kinder  von  Finkenrode  eine  mit  romantischen  Ele- 
menten stark  vermischte  Idylle,  so  ist  “Nach  dem  grossen  Krie- 
ge’’ als  rein  romantische  Erzählung  anzusehen.  In  keinem  an- 
dern Werk  Raal>es  finden  sich  so  viele  Anführungen  romanti- 
scher Dichter  und  ihrer  Werke.  Der  Kollaborator  Wolkenjäger 
(schon  der  Name  ist  für  den  Charakter  des  Mannes  bezeichnend  ) 
schreibt  seinem  Freunde  Severin  von  einer  Schmiede,  in  deren 
Lichtschein  er  hineingetreten,  und  dass  er  dort  erfahren  halx.*, 
wie  nahe  uns  vor  der  Nase  doch  das  “mondl>eglänzte  Zauberland 
der  Romantik”  liege.  Novalis  und  Tieck  erscheinen  ihm,  als  er 
in  den  Ferien  froh  in  den  deutschen  Wald  zieht.31  “Der  deut- 
sche Wald  gewann  sein  gutes  Recht  über  den  deutschen  Schul- 
meister,“ sagt  er,  “die  lxdcannten  Berge  und  Täler  lagen  hinter 
mir,  der  Reiz  des  Unl)ekannten  trat  an  mich  heran.  Nun  ritt 
mir  zwar  auf  meinem  Wege  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen  nicht 
entgegen,  ich  sah  nicht  den  blonden  Eckbert  durch  die  Büsche 
gleiten,  Ritter  Huldbrant  und  Undine  sind  mir  nicht  begegnet, 
der  Oheim  Kuehleborn  hat  mir  nicht  durch  tollen  Wasserspuk 
den  Weg  versperrt ; al>cr  all  diese  Leute  und  Gestalten  hätten 
mir  doch  begegnen  können;  der  Tag  und  mein  Herz  waren  ganz 
dazu  angetan.  Ob  das  wohl  nicht  der  wunderlxire  Vogel  war, 
der  im  Gebüsch  sang: 

Waldeinsamkeit, 

Die  mich  erfreut 
So  morgen  wie  heut 
In  ew’ger  Zeit, 

O wie  mich  freut 
Waldeinsamkeit.“ 

Die  hier  herauf  beschworenen  Gestalten  erschienen  ihm  zwar 
nicht,  wohl  aber  wird  ihm  ein  anderes  Erlebnis  zu  Teil,  das  leb- 
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ha  ft  an  Fouques  “Undine”  erinnnert.  und  von  dem  Wolkenjäger 
sagt,  dass  selbst  sein  skeptischer  Freund  in  diesem  Augenblicke 
nicht  iilxr  Romantik  geschimpft  hätte.3"  “Da  tanzten  in  dem  weis- 
sen  Nelxd,  welcher  über  der  Waldwicse  lag — drei  mlcr  vier  Irr- 
lichter— und  eine  weisse  zarte  Gestalt  umkreiste  den  Tanzplatz 
der  launenhaft  hin-  und  herhüpfenden  Lichterscheinungen,  als 
sei  ein  Märchen  von  Novalis  oder  Ludwig  'Pieck  hier  an  die 
Wirklichkeit  getreten.” 

Fs  kann  wohl  keinem  Zweifel  unterliegen,  dass  hier  die 
Undine  für  Aennchen  von  Rohda  Modell  gstanden  hat.  Undine 
sucht  ihre  Seele  und  auch  Aennchens  Geist  ist  verwirrt.  Sie  hat 
sich  auf  dem  Trautenstein  bcgelxm,  einem  alten  romantischen 
Schloss,  damit  ihr  verwundetes  Gemüt  dort  in  der  Stille  zur 
Ruhe  komme.  Wolkenjäger,  der  sie  liebt,  fragt  seinen  Freund 
ängstlich : “Ob  Waldeinsamkeit  sie  wohl  erlöst  von  ihrem  schwe- 
ren Lelxmstraum  ? Ob  Waldeinsamkeit  ihr  zitterndes  Herz 
wohl  heilen  wird?”  Diese  Präge  ist  wohl  nicht  ganz  ohne  tiefere 
Bedeutung  für  Kaaljes  Stellung  zur  Romantik  ülxrhaupt.  Der 
Vetter  Kaltenborn  vom  Schlosse  Trautenstein  erinnert  schon 
durch  seinen  Namen  an  den  Oheim  Kuehleborn  in  “Undine.” 
Auch  der  ganze  Requisitenapparat  romantischer  Technik  findet 
sich  in  diesem  Werke.  Die  P'iktion  ist  von  romantischen  Ele- 
menten durchsetzt.  Die  geschilderten  Nächte  sind  von  Mond- 
licht durchtränkt,  wie  ja  überhaupt  der  Mond  as  Stimmungsmit- 
lel  eine  grosse  Rolle  in  der  romantischen  Dichtung  spielt.  Auf 
einer  vom  magischen  Lichte  des  Mondes  umflossenen  Waldwiese 
wiegt  sich  Aennchen  von  Rohda  im  Tanz.  Mitten  im  Walde  er- 
hebt sich  der  Trautenstein,  ein  romantisches  Schloss,  aus  roman- 
tischen Motiven  entstanden,  die  wieder  mit  seiner  romantischen 
Geschichte  im  engsten  Zusammenhang  stehen.  Aennchen  von 
Rohda  wird  vom  Schicksal  auf  diesen  Platz  geführt,  wo  ihr  Ge- 
schlecht eine  Rolle  spielte.  Und  auch  ihr  Vater  findet  seinen 
Weg  dorthin,  um  auf  dem  Schauplatze  seines  Verbrechens  zu 
sterben.  Wir  befinden  uns  also  hier  mitten  in  dem  alten  Schick- 
salsmotiv. Auch  sonst  noch  taucht  die  Märchengestalt  Undines 
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in  den  Werken  Raalx.\s  auf.  So  “Im  alten  Risen,”  wo  dem  Autor 
von  fernen  Wassern  ein  stilles  Getön  an  die  Ohren  klingt,  als 
hätten  sich  dort  die  die  romantischen  Erzählungen  lxrvölkernden 
Wesen  ein  Stelldichein  gegel>en,  darunter  auch  Undine  und 
Kuehlelx)rn.  Auch  Else  von  der  Tanne  in  der  Erzählung  glei- 
chen Namens  hat  manche  Züge  dieser  romantischen  Traumge- 
stalt aufzuweisen. 

Raabes  Zitate  aus  Dichterwerken  zählen  nach  Hunderten 
und  bezeugen  nicht  nur  die  ausserordentliche  Belesenheit  des 
Dichters;  sie  gestatten  uns  auch  zugleich  einen  Blick  in  dessen 
Gedanken-  und  Gemütswelt.  Viele  solcher  Anführungen  sind 
Schriftstellern  entnommen,  deren  Stärke  vorzüglich  in  der 
glücklichen  Verbindung  von  Phantasie  und  Gemüt  beruht.  So 
sagt  Raal>e  von  Dr.  Brockenkorb  im  “alten  Eisen,”33  dass  er 
wenig  Vorträge  halte,  in  denen  er  nicht  den  grossen  Landsmann 
Emanuel  Gei  bei  zitiere,  der  so  schön  gesungen  habe  “von  den 
Glocken  und  Gassen,  den  Gärten  und  Türmen,  den  Märkten  und 
Wällen  der  alten,  edeln,  prächtigen  Heimatsstadt.”  Und  an  ei- 
ner anderen  Stelle  nennt  er  ihn  den  “lieben  Dichter.” 

Alles,  was  die  Seele  vom  Drucke  des  Alltags  frei  machen 
und  sic  in  Schwingungen  versetzen  kann,  ist  Raa  be  hoch  will- 
kommen, daher  bricht  er  auch  in  “Die  Akten  des  Vogelsangs” 
eine  Lanze  für  den  so  oft  geschmähten  Heine,  indem  er  den 
Stimmungen  Ausdruck  gibt,  die  dessen  Lektüre  in  der  Brust 
jungfrischer  Schüler  immer  noch  auslösen.  "Und  wenn  sich  alle 
Schulmeister  der  Welt  auf  den  Kopf  stellen,  oder  vielmehr  fest 
hinsetzen  aufs  Katheder:  sie  erobern  die  Welt  zwischen  dem 
sechzehnten  und  zwanzigsten  Lelxmsjahr  doch  nicht  durch  mo- 
ralisch, ethisch  und  politisch  gereinigte  Anthologien.  Der 
‘Unsinn,’  der  Mondschein,  der  ‘frivole  Ungeschmack,’  und 
die  Nachtigal,  der  ‘Blödsinn,’  der  Lindenluft,  das  ferne  Wet- 
terleuchten und  die  Jungfer  Lorelei  im  lichten  Sommerkleide  im 
Mondlicht  behalten  doch  ihr  Recht : Der  Spiegel  behält  sein 
Recht,  al)er  nicht  die  Rute  dahinter.”  Wie  in  einem  Spiegel  fin- 
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den  die  Helden  dieses  Buches  in  den  Gedichten  Heines  ihre  eigene 
Seele,  und  sie  streifen  an  “Secundaner  Mondschein  und  Gewitter- 
abenden” durch  den  Vogelsang,  mit  “Heine,  Geibel  und  Uhland 
in  der  Tasche  und  im  Hirn  und  Herzen.”  “Und” — fährt  der 
Dichter  wohl  aus  eigener  Erfahrung  und  psychologisch  fein  be- 
obachtend fort — “von  da  bis  zu  Shakespeare,  Byron  und  dem 
übrigen  Gross  und  Klein  ist  wieder  einmal  nur  ein  Schritt  ge- 
wesen.” 

Ich  hal)c  schon  im  Vorhergegangenen  anzudeuten  versucht, 
wie  sehr  Raabes  Denken  auf  der  Basis  eines  warmen  Gefühls 
ruht,  das  aus  einem  liebevollen  Herzen  seine  Nahrung  zieht. 
Und  es  sind  besonders  diese  Gefühlswerte,  die  Raalx*  unauflöslich 
an  die  Romantik  knüpfen.  Eine  warme  Menschenliebe  bildet 
ül>erall  den  Grundakkord  seines  Schaffens,  in  tausend  Variati- 
onen immer  wieder  erklingend,  von  der  “Chronik  der  Sperlings- 
gasse” bis  zu  “Altershauscn.”  Es  hat  wohl  kein  anderer  Dichter 
ein  so  feines  Ohr  für  die  Leiden  der  müde  hindämmernden 
Menschheit,  deren  Bedeutung  allerdings  auch  er  vergebens  an- 
strebt. Gemildert  können  diese  Leiden  nur  durch  die  Liebe  wer- 
den, die  sich  auch  dem  Niedrigsten  tröstend  und  erbarmend  ent- 
gegenneigt. 

Es  ist  wiederum  Friedrich  Schlegel,33  der  der  Liebe,  dem 
“geistigen  Gefühl,”  ihren  Platz  in  der  Romantik  einräumt,  in- 
dem er  sagt,  dass  sie  in  der  romantischen  Poesie  “überall  un- 
sichtbar sichtbar  schweben”  müsse.  “Die  Liebe,”  sagt  Nova- 
lis,30 “hat  von  jeher  Romane  gespielt,  oder  die  Kunst  zu  lieben 
ist  immer  romantisch  gewesen.”  Weit  poetischer,  das  heisst,  welt- 
umfassender, drückt  er  sich  an  anderer  Stelle  aus:37  es  hat  wohl 
nie  ein  Dichter  Schöneres  und  Sinnigeres  über  diese  weltbewe- 
gende Kraft  gesagt:  “Es  gibt  manche  Blumen  auf  dieser  Welt, 
die  überirdischen  Ursprungs  sind,  die  in  diesem  Klima  nicht  ge- 
deihen, und  eigentlich  Herolde,  rufende  Boten  eines  besseren  Da- 
seins sind.  Unter  diesen  Boten  gehören  vorzüglich  Religion  und 
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Liebe.”  Und  immer  weiter  zieht  der  Dichter  und  Prophet  seine 
Kreise.38  “Was  man  licht,  findet  man  überall,  und  sieht  überall 
Ähnlichkeiten.  Je  grösser  die  Liebe,  desto  weiter  und  mannig- 
faltiger diese  ähnliche  Welt.”  Und  nun  der  letzte  Schlussak- 
kord :so  “Die  Lielx*  ist  der  Endzweck  der  Weltgeschichte,  das 
Amen  des  Universums.”  So  wird  den  Romantikern  dieses 
Grundelement  alles  Bestehenden  zum  Eckstein  ihres  pantheistic 
selten  Dcnkgelxäudcs. 

Auch  bei  Raabe  findet  sich  die  Liebe  als  Träger  einer  ge- 
schlossenen Weltanschauung,  und  an  seinen  Werken  bewahr- 
heitet sich  Friedrich  Schlegels  ölten  angeführtes  Wort,  dass  sie 
in  der  romantischen  Poesie  überall  unsichtbar  sichtbar  schweben 
müsse.  Ihr  wird  schon  in  der  “Chronik  der  Sperlingsgasse”  die 
Krone  gereicht,  wo  sie  vom  Dichter  als  die  “grosse  schaffende 
Gewalt”  bezeichnet  wird,  “welche  du  die  ewige  Liebe  bist.”  In 
dieser  vertieften  Auffassung  der  Liebe  nähert  sich  Raabe  dem 
Novalis,  dessen  Gedankegänge  er  des  Öfteren  kreuzt.  Was  aber 
Friedrich  Schlegel  und  Novalis  mehr  theoretisch  anstrebten,  das 
setzt  sich  bei  Raabe  in  die  Praxis  um.  Bei  den  Romantikern 
führte  dieser  Liebesdrang  zur  Beseelung  der  Natur  in  ihren 
mannigfaltigen  Erscheinungen;  lx‘i  Raabe  zur  Schaffung  von 
Menschentypen,  die  sich  durch  eine  starke,  von  ethischen  Werten 
getragene  Liebes fäh igkeit  auszeichnen,  und  dadurch  veredelnd 
auf  ihre  Umgebung  wirken.  Ihre  Anzahl  ist  eine  sehr  grosse, 
und  der  Dichter  räumt  ihnen  fast  immer  den  Ehrenplatz  ein,  da- 
mit wohl  ohne  Zweifel  andeutend,  wie  sehr  sie  ihm  ans  Herz 
gewachsen.  Sehr  oft  erfüllen  sie  ihre  Mission  in  der  Behütung 
der  heranwachsenden  Jugend,  wie  besonders  Wachholder  in 
“Die  Chronik  der  Sperlingsgasse”;  der  Oheim  Grünebaum  und 
die  Base  Schlotterbeck  in  “Der  Hungerpastor”;  der  Ritter  von 
Gläubigern  und  das  Fräulein  von  St.  Trouin  in  “Der  Schüd- 
derump”;  Onkel  Fabian  in  “Fabian  und  Sebastian”;  die  Leute 
aus  dem  Walde  im  Romane  gleichen  Namens;  der  Justizrat 
Schölten  und  die  reiche  Bankierwitwe  Frau  Salome,  um  nur  ei- 
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nige  aus  der  langen  Reihe  solcher  Charaktere  zu  nennen.  An- 
dere wieder  strahlen  schon  durch  ihre  blosse  Gegenwart  Licht 
und  Liebe  aus.  wie  Ijcsonders  die  liebliche  Mise  in  “Mise  von  der 
Tanne”  und  die  duftige  Mädchenknospe  Cäcilie  in  “Die  Kinder 
von  Finkerode.” 

In  ihrer  Beziehung  auf  die  Geschlechter  nun  nimmt  die 
Liebe  bei  Raaix  eine  weit  höhere  Stellung  ein,  wie  Ixi  den  Ro- 
mantikern, mit  Ausnahme  des  einzigen  Novalis.  Von  der  Ro- 
mantik so  oft  als  rein  äusserlicher  Moment  aufgefasst,  legt  ihr 
Raalx?  stets  eine  tiefere  Bedeutung  unter.  Es  ist  für  die  Be- 
leuchtung dieser  Frage  gewiss  nicht  ohne  Bedeutung,  wenn 
Raalx;  seinem  tiefsten  Werke,  dem  furchtbaren  “Schudderump,” 
den  inhaltsreichen  Vers  Gottfried  August  Bürgers  vorausschickt: 


Ergötzet  ihr 

Nicht  liclxr  euch  am  lächerlichen  Tand 
Der  Thorhcit?  Oder  an  dem  heitern  Glück, 

Womit  am  Schluss  des  drolligen  Romans 
Die  Liebe  ein  leichtgenecktes  Paar  belohnt? 

Vielleicht  ? 

In  diesem  Buche  schwingt,  wie  so  oft  lx‘i  Raabe,  ein  tragi- 
scher Unterton  mit,  dessen  grelle  Dissonanzen  jäh  den  Lielx;s- 
traum  zerreissen.  Antonie  Haussiers  unglückliche  Neigung  zu 
dem  unl)edeutcnden  Junker  I leimig  von  Lauen  hilft  ihr  trauriges 
Ende  nur  noch  Ixschleunigen.  Auch  an  Jemima  Locw  in  der 
“Hollunderblüte”  übt  die  Lielx*  eine  Unheil  bringende  Macht 
aus;  wie  sich  hier  das  Schicksal  des  jungen  Paares  eng  an  das 
des  Novalis  und  seiner  dahinsiechenden  Braut  anschliesst,  ist 
vielleicht  mehr  als  eine  zufällige  Übereinstimmung. 

Ihre  herrlichste  Ausgestaltung  aber  hat  diese  Lielx  in  “Des 
Reiches  Krone”  gefunden,  wo  sie  sich  selbst  über  den  Tod  tri- 
umphierend erhebt.  Es  ist  eine  erschütternde  Szene,  die  an  stil- 
ler Grösse  und  überwältigender  Tragik  Ihresgleichen  sucht,  wie 
Mcchthilda  Grossin  mitten  im  Festcsjubel  der  die  Rückkehr  der 
Reichskleinodien  feiernden  Bevölkerung  der  Stadt  Nürnberg 
vom  Kirchenportale  zu  ihrem  vom  Aussatz  befallenen  Verlobten, 
dem  Ritter  Michel  Groland,  der  mit  hinausgezogen  war  zur  Wie- 
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dereinholung  der  alten  Heiligtümer,  in  die  Strasse  hinabsteigt, 
den  Geliebten  an  sein  Versprechen  zu  mahnen:  “Die  Erde  ist 
für  uns  Beide  untergegangen ; aber  wir  Beide — Du  und  ich,  wir 
sind  doch  gerettet.”  Und  ruhig  zieht  sie  mit  dem  Unglücklich- 
Glücklichen  ins  Haus  der  Sondersiechen,  um  dort  seiner  und 
seiner  Leidensgenossen  zu  pflegen.  So  wurde  sie  zur  Mater  Le- 
prosorum.40  “Sie  hat  den  Namen  wie  einen  Kranz  mitten  im 
Elend  von  St.  Johann  vom  Boden  aufgenommen  und  hat  ihn  wie 
eine  Krone  getragen  bis  an  ihren  Tod.  . . 

Wer  sich  tiefer  in  die  Gedanken  und  Gefühlswelt  Tiecks 
und  Novalis  hineingefunden  hat,  wird  auch  hier  wieder  auf  die 
Wahrnehmung  stossen,  dass  der  romantische  Begriff  der  Liebe 
mystische  Tiefen  birgt,  im  letzten  Grunde  aber  als  Gipfelpunkt 
des  ins  Vage  und  Unbestimmte  sich  verlierenden  romantisch- 
spekulativen Gefühls  zu  betrachten  ist.  Vor  allem  aber  ist  den 
Romantikern,  wie  das  Leben  überhaupt,  so  auch  die  Liebe  ein 
Traum.  Auch  bei  Raabe  erscheint  die  Liebe  als  Traum,  ah 
Zauber  und  Wunder,  aber  nur  in  solchen  seiner  Werke,  wo  der 
romantische  Einfluss  besonders  deutlich  zu  Tage  tritt.  So,  wie 
es  41  Marie  Speyer  gezeigt,  in  der  “Hollunderblüte.”  Hier  be- 
gibt sich  Raabe  ganz  auf  das  Gebiet  romantischen  Fühlens  und 
Denkens.  Der  Verkehr  des  jungen  Studenten  mit  Jemima 
Loew  auf  dem  alten  Judenkirchhof  der  Stadt  Prag  hat  etwas 
ins  Gebiet  unerforschter  Seelenanalyse  Hinüberweisendes  und 
birgt  eine  Welt  romantischer  Stimmungsmotive.  Es  liegt  wie 
ein  Zauber  über  diesen  Ort,  den  die  Juden  in  ihrer  Sprache  “das 
Haus  des  Lebens”  nennen.  Derselbe  Zauber  bindet  ihn  und 
führt  ihn  fast  gegen  seinen  Willen  immer  wieder  dorthin  zu- 
rück, wo  sich  das  Schicksal  seines  Lebens  erfüllen  soll.  Und  er 
folgt  diesem  Zwange  ganz  im  romantischen  Sinne,  willen-  und 
machtlos,  von  seiner  Gewalt  getrieben,  über  die  er  sich  keine  Re- 
chenschaft geben  kann.  Noch  als  alter  Mann  packt  ihn  die  Er- 
innerung an  diese  Jugendepisode,  versucht  er,  ihr  rätselhaftes 
Wesen  physiologish  und  psychologisch  zu  ergründen.42  “Ich 


" Des  Reiches  Krone,  Ges.  Erzählungen,  II.  S.  388. 

“ Marie  Speyer : Raabes  Hollunderblüte.  Regensburg,  1908. 
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war  berauscht  und  stellte  die  tiefsinnigsten  Betrachtungen  an 
über  die  Wunder  der  menschlichen  Seele.  Wenn  ich  dann  genug 
geraucht  und  geträumt  hatte,  erhob  ich  mich,  das  Träumen  ste- 
henden Fusses  fortzusetzen,  und  durchstreifte  die  Gassen  dieser 
Stadt,  die  selbst  einem  Traume  gleich  sind.” — 43  ‘‘Krank  zum 
Sterben  war  ich  damals,  ein  schleichendes  Fieber  verzehrte 
mich,  und  nur  im  Fieber  träum  gehen  solche  wechselnden  Gestalten 
und  Empfindungen  durch  des  Menschen  Seele.” — Und  weiter:41 
“Du  wirst  mich  vergessen,  wie  man  einen  Traum  vergisst.  Ich 
bin  ja  auch  nur  ein  Traum ! Was  kannst  du  dafür,  dass  der 
Traum  zu  Ende  ist,  und  der  blasse  verständige  Morgen  dich 
weckt  und  dir  sagt,  dass  es  nichts  war.” 

Als  Wunder  und  Traum  erscheint  die  Liebe  auch  dem  Pfar- 
rer Friedemann  Leutenbacher  in  Wallrode  im  Elend,  dem  in  der 
Gesellschaft  seiner  in  der  Not  des  furchtbaren  dreissigjährigen 
Krieges  vertierten  Bauern  auf  einmal  in  Else  von  der  Tanne 
eine  neue  Lebenssonne  aufgeht.45  “Wahrlich  lag  auf  dem 
Pfarrherrn  Friedemann  ein  Zauber  und  ein  gewaltiger!  Je  mehr 
seine  Nachbarn  im  Elend,  seine  Pfarrkinder,  sich  mit  Scheu  und 
Abscheu  von  dem  Wesen  im  Walde  sich  abwendeten,  desto  mehr 
und  heftiger  fühlte  er  sich  dazu  hingezogen  und  wenn  solches 
ein  Zauber  war,  so  war  es  doch  kein  Wunder.  . . . Als  nun 
von  dem  Frühling  des  Jahres  sechzehnhundertsiebenunddreissig 
an,  dem  Walde  eine  Seele  wuchs,  da  hüben  für  den  Pfarrer  im 
Elend  das  Wunder  und  der  Zauber  an.  . . . Dem  Zauber,  der 
aus  diesen  beiden  dunklen  Kindesaugen  auf  den  Mann,  den  Die- 
ner am  Worte  Gottes,  den  Gelehrten,  den  Menschen,  der  so  viel 
litt  und  erfuhr,  strahlte,  war  nicht  zu  widerstehen; — von  dieser 
Stunde,  von  diesem  Augenblick  an  war  Friedemann  Leutenba- 
cher an  die  Hütte  des  Magister  Konradus  gebannt.”  Und  als 
schliesslich  Else  von  der  Tanne  als  vermeintliche  Zauberin  unter 
den  Steinwürfen  des  abergläubischen  fanatisierten  Pöbels  ihre 


**  Hollundcrblüte,  Ges.  Erzählungen,  I,  S.  295. 
u Ibid.,  I,  S.  297  f. 

44  Ibid.,  I,  S.  302. 

“Else  von  der  Tanne,  Ges.  Erzählungen,  II,  S.  41  ff. 
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reine  Seele  aushaucht,  da  ziehen  noch  einmal  süsse  Erinnerun- 
gen durch  die  Seele  des  wiederum  einsam  gewordenen  Pfarrers.46 
“Nun  hatte  eine  Wunderhand  aus  fremdem  Land  in  die  Wildnis 
und  Wüste  ein  grün  Zweiglein  getragen  und  es  in  die  schwarze 
traurige  Erde  gesteckt  und  Herrn  Friedemann  hatte  in  Verwun- 
derung gestanden  und  zugesehen  und  die  Bedeutung  nicht  ge- 
wusst. Aber  ein  jeglicher  Tag,  der  kam,  brachte  dem  Zweiglein 
sein  Tröpfchen  Segen,  und  ein  jeglicher  Tag,  der  kam,  tat  das 
Seine,  das  Wunder  in  der  Wüste  zur  Vollendung  zu  bringen  . . . 
und  als  es  wieder  einmal  Frühling  geworden,  da  war  der  Zauber 
vollendet.“ 

Auch  im  “Schiidderump“  giesst  der  Dichter  seinen  ganzen 
Reichtum  von  Stimmungsmotiven  über  Hennig  von  Lauen  und 
Antonie  Haussier  aus,  ehe  auch  diese  herrliche  Menschenblütc 
dem  düsteren  Verhängnis  zum  Opfer  fällt.47  “Sie  erlebten 
grosse  [Runder  in  all  der  Unbefangeheit,  die  eben  dazu  gehört, 
um  [Runder  zu  erleben.  Der  Glaube  nämlich,  dass  die  Welt  ein 
Zaubergarten  von  Rechts  wegen  sein  müsse,  stand  für  die  jungen 
Leute  als  erster  und  letzter  Glaubensartikel  unumstösslich  fest. 
Von  allen  Fluren  und  Hügeln,  aus  allen  Wäldern  Krodebecks 
rings  um  sie  her  erscholl  ihnen  tausendstimmig  das  Kredo  der 
Jugend.  Aus  jedem  Buche,  welches  sie  lasen,  lachte  ihnen  das 
Wunder  entgegen.“ 

Den  Romantikern  wird  Alles  zum  Traum.  In  die  Abgründe 
mystischen  Denkens  sich  versenkend,  schwinden  ihnen  die  Grenz- 
linien zwischen  Traum  und  Wirklichkeit  oder  werden  von  ihrer 
Phantasie  überflogen.  Man  kann  kaum  eine  Seite  bei  Tieck  le- 
sen, ohne  auf  das  Wort  “Traum“  zu  stossen.  Zurück  ins  Land 
der  Träume“  schreibt  Novalis  seinen  Freunden.  Er  spricht  vom 
“Traume  der  Schmerzen“  und  nennt  das  Denken  einen  “Traum 
des  Fühlens.“  Kein  Wunder  daher,  dass  sich  die  Romanti- 
ker zu  Calderon  hingezogen  fühlten,  dessen  Drama  “Der 
Traum  ein  Leben,”  sie  jubelnd  als  zu  ihnen  gehörig  be- 
griissten.  Denn  ein  Traum  ist  auch  das  Leben.48  “Die  Gegen - 

- Ibid II,  S.  38. 

41  Der  Schiidderump,  S.  154. 

44  Ludwig  Tiecks  Schriften,  William  Lovell,  6.  Buch,  S.  7. 
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wart  ist  nur  ein  Traum,”  lässt  Tieck  den  jungen  Lovell  sagen, 
“die  Vergangenheit  dunkle  Erinnerungen  aus  einem  Traum,  die 
Zukunft  eine  Schattenwelt,  deren  wir  uns  einst  nur  mit  Mühe  er- 
innern werden.”  Und  es  ist  ganz  aus  der  zerrissenen  Seele  des 
jungen  Tieck  gesprochen,  wenn  er  wiederum  durch  Lovell  das 
Leben  als  einen  “leeren,  grotesken  Traum”  bezeichnet.49  “Wir 
halten  es  immer  für  etwas  so  Ernsthaftes,  und  es  ist  eine 
plumpe,  zusammenhängende  Farce,  der  nüchterne  verdorbene 
Abhub  einer  alten  besseren  Existenz,  eine  Kinderkomödie  ex 
tempore,  eine  schlechte  Nachäffung  eines  eigentlichen  Lebens.” 
Und  auch  im  Blaubart  singt  der  Vogel : ‘Das  Leben  ist  doch  nur 
ein  Traum.” 

Auch  bei  Raabe  findet  sich  diese  echt  romantische  Auffas- 
sung des  Lebens.  Der  Maler  Franz  in  der  “Chronik  der  Sper- 
lingsgasse” hat  sein  junges  Weib  begraben  müssen,  und  seinem 
Freunde,  dem  Schreiber  der  Blätter,  drängt  sich  der  Gedanke  der 
Vergänglichkeit  alles  Bestehenden  auf.  “Die  Menschheit  weiss 
nicht,  woher  sie  kommt  und  wohin  sie  geht.60  Sie  lauscht  und 
träumt!  Ja,  sie  träumt.  Ein  Traum  ist  das  Leben  der  Mensch- 
heit, ein  Traum  ist  das  Leben  des  Individuums.”  Und  dann 
wirft  er  die  bange  Frage  auf : “Wie  und  wo  wird  das  Erwachen 
sein?”  Und  auch  die  schon  erwähnte  Stelle  in  “Abu  Telfan” 
möge  hier  noch  einmal  angeführt  werden.  Leonhard  Hagenbu- 
cher,  dem  Helden  des  Buches,  war  vom  Schicksal  als  Sklave  in 
Afrika,  worunter  die  “süsse  Heimat”  zu  verstehen  ist,  hinrei- 
chend Gelegenheit  gegeben  worden,  sich  mit  der  Frage  des  Da- 
seinszweckes eingehender  zu  beschäftigen,  um  schliesslich  mit 
dem  Prediger  zur  Erkenntnis  zu  gelangen,  dass  Alles  eitel  sei. 
Raabe  macht  hier  von  demselben  Mittel  Gebrauch,  dessen  sich 
schon  Shakespeare  bedient,  in  “King  Lear”  und  andern  Stücken ; 
er  stellt  dem  Hauptcharakter  und  Träger  der  Handlung  einen 
armen  Narren  zur  Seite,  gewissenmassen  als  Gegengewicht.  In 
“Abu  Telfan”  ist  es  der  Schneider  Täubrich  Pascha,  dem  Ha- 
genbucher  mit  ganz  anderen  Gefühlen  gegenübersteht  wie  die 


* William  Lovell,  3.  Buch,  S.  228. 

*®Die  Chronik  der  Sperlingsgasse,  S.  31.  j 
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übrige  Menschheit,  da  er  in  ihm  trotz  seiner,  oder  vielmehr  we- 
gen seiner  beschädigten  Mentalität,  eine  Bestätigung  alles  dessen 
zu  erkennen  glaubt,  was  er  sich  an  philosophischen  Trostgründen 
hat  schwer  erkämpfen  müssen.61  “Wer  weiss,“  sagt  Hagenbu- 
cher,  “von  der  Welt,  in  der  er  lebt,  und  von  sich  selber  mehr  als 
dieser  Kamerad  hier  hinter  mir  ? Da  lachen  sie  im  Sonnenschein 
und  träumen  ihre  Spiele,  so  lange  sie  jung  sind;  da  wühlen  sie 
alte  versunkene  Steine,  ein  Traum  im  Traume,  hervor,  und  alle 
glauben  sie  an  ihr  Spielzeug.“  Diese  Auffassung  Raabes  vom  Le- 
ben als  einem  Traum  wird  dann  noch  weiter  ausdrücklich  be- 
tont: “Ich  sage  Ihnen,  Täubrich,  es  ist  auch  unter  denen  nicht 
Einer,  der  mit  Sicherheit  sagen  kann,  ob  er  in  seinen  Gedanken, 
Wünschen  und  Handlungen  wahrhaftig  in  der  Wirklichkeit 
wandle.” 

Doch  konnte  Raabe  unmöglich  lange  bei  dieser  Betrachtung 
des  Lebens  stehen  bleiben.  Und  auch  darin  schliesst  sich  Raabe 
an  die  Romantik  an,  dass  sich  neben  der  rein  poetischen  Auffas- 
sung des  Lebens  als  Traum  eine  andere  weit  stärker  hervortritt, 
die,  obwohl  mit  der  ersteren  parallel  laufend,  doch  eine  durchaus 
selbständige  Entwicklung  durchmacht.  Sie  ist  dem  Boden  eige- 
ner Beobachtung  entwachsen  und  geht  von  dem  Grundsatz  aus, 
dass  das  Leben  ein  Feind  sei.  Da  dieser  romantische  Glaubens- 
satz einen  nicht  unbeträchtlichen  Einfluss  auf  die  Entwicklung 
der  romantischen  Ironie  gewann,  so  wird  es  nötig  sein,  ihn  im 
Zusammenhang  mit  dieser  zu  betrachten. 

Emil  Doernenburg. 

Philadelphia. 

( Concluded .) 
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THE  NATURE  BACKGROUND  IN  THE  DRAMAS  OF 
GERHART  HAUPTMANN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Introduction. 

The  significance  of  the  nature  element  in  literary  art  is 
too  well  recognized  to  demand  a special  defense  here.  Professor 
Camillo  von  Klenze’s  comprehensive  resume1  of  the  books  and 
articles  dealing  with  the  nature-sense,  supplemented  by  Miss  Rey- 
nolds’ bibliography  and  review  in  the  introduction  to  her  large 
work  on  “The  Treatment  of  Nature  in  English  Poetry  between 
Pope  and  Wadsworth”2  show  how  the  subject  has  continued  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  literary  critics  ever  since  the  appearance 
in  1794  of  Schiller’s  Essay  “Über  die  naive  und  sentimentale 
Dichtung”.  The  reason  for  this  interest,  explained  at  some 
length  in  that  standard  work  of  Alfred  Biese’s,  “Die  Entwick- 
elung des  Naturgefühls  im  Mittelalter  und  in  der  Neuzeit” 
(1888),  has  been  summed  up  in  one  sentence  by  Professor  von 
Klenze  in  his  article  entitled  “The  Treatment  of  Nature  in  the 
Works  of  Nicholas  Lenau.”3  He  says:  “An  artist’s  attitude 

toward  nature,  whether  his  medium  be  language  or  line  and  color, 
is  the  subtlest  expression  of  his  individuality.”  Corroboration 
of  this  is  found  again  and  again  in  statements  made  by  nature 
lovers  themselves.  Walt  Whitman  hints  at  it  parenthetically  in 
the  following  description  of  the  sea : 

“The  attractions,  fascinations  there  are  in  sea  and  shore ! 
How  one  dwells  on  their  simplicity,  even  vacuity!  What 
is  it  in  us,  arous’d  by  those  indirections  and  directions?  That 


’von  Klenze,  Journal  of  Germanic  Philology,  II  (1898),  pp.  239  ff. 
’Myra  Reynolds,  The  Treatment  of  Nature  in  English  Poetry  (19091, 
pp.  XV  ff. 

To  these  lists  should  be  added  Grillparzer  as  a Poet  of  Naturv,  by  Faust 
Charles  de  Walsh,  New  York,  1910. 

’ The  University  of  Chicago  Press — Decennial  Publications,  First  Series, 
Vol.  VII,  pp.  29  ff. 
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spread  of  waves  and  gray-white  beach,  salt,  monotonous, 
senseless — such  an  entire  absence  of  art,  books,  talk,  ele- 
gance— so  indescribably  comforting,  even  this  winter  day — 
grim,  yet  so  delicate  looking,  so  spiritual — striking,  emo- 
tional, impalpable  depths,  subtler  than  all  the  poems,  paint- 
ings, music  I have  ever  read,  seen,  heard.  (Yet  let  me  be 
fair,  perhaps  it  is  because  I have  read  those  poems  and 
heard  that  music.)"'* * 

This  man,  though  he  loved  nature  so  jealously  that  he  made 
his  outdoor  notes  upon  the  scenes  which  they  describe  and  left 
them  “impromptu",  as  he  says,  so  afraid  was  he  of  “dropping 
what  smack  of  outdoors  or  sun  or  starlight  might  cling  to  the 
lines"  admits  more  positively  and  directly  in  the  following  para- 
graph the  importance  of  the  subjective  element:  “Nature  con- 

sists not  only  in  itself,  objectively,  but  at  least  just  as 
much  in  the  subjective  reflection  from  the  person,  spirit,  age, 
looking  at  it,  in  the  midst  of  it  and  absorbing  it — faithfully  sends 
back  the  characteristic  belief  of  the  time  or  the  individual,  takes 
and  readily  gives  again  the  physiognomy  of  any  nation  or  litera- 
ture— falls  like  a great  elastic  veil  on  a face  or  like  the  molding 
plaster  on  a statue."5 

No  thorough  study  has  yet  been  made  of  the  nature  element 
in  modem  naturalistic  literature.  As  a beginning  of  such  an 
investigation  in  the  field  of  German  literature  this  phase  of 
Hauptmann’s  dramatic  art  will  be  analyzed  in  the  following  chap- 
ters. This  selection  by  no  means  implies  a necessary  belief  in 
the  immortality  of  Hauptmann’s  dramas.  They  have  been 
chosen  primarily  because  they  represent  in  their  entirety  a pecu- 
liarly significant  record  of  the  various  tendencies  of  the  natural- 
istic period.  The  necessity  of  emphasizing  the  truth  of  this 
statement  may  justify  a review,  in  brief  outline,  of  the  evolution 
of  naturalism  in  Germany  and  of  its  expression  in  the  dramatic 
art  of  Hauptmann.® 

‘Walt  Whitman.  Specimen  Days.  p.  88.  Small,  Maynard  & Co.,  Boston. 

‘Walt  Whitman,  Poetry  To-day  in  America,  p.  290. 

* The  following  review  lays  no  claim  to  originality.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
fuller  form  in  the  various  histories  of  German  literature  which  include  this 
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The  battles  that  raged  during  the  early  eighties  in  the  literary 
centres  of  Berlin  and  Munich  in  the  revolt  against  the  old  prin- 
ciples of  literary  art  resulted  at  least  in  Berlin  in  a victory  for 
Arno  Holz’s  theory  of  consistent  naturalism.  While,  of  course 
a result  of  various  influences  such  as  those  of  Tolstoi,  Dostoievski, 
Bjömsen,  Strindberg  and  Ibsen,  this  theory  was  based  most 
directly  on  the  principles  of  Zola.  And  Zola,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, showed  an  interesting  inability  to  keep  his  own  personality 
out  of  his  professedly  naturalistic  novels,  so  that  while  advocating 
in  theory  that  the  material  for  a novel  should  be  collected  and 
presented  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  that  of  a botanist  or  a 
zoologist,  he  was  nevertheless  constantly  pronouncing  moral  judg- 
ments and  expressing  indignation  at  wrong  and  sympathy  with 
the  distress  that  he  depicted.  In  his  famous  definition  of  art  he 
admits  this  personal  element  by  adding  to  the  statement  that 
“art  is  a corner  of  nature”  the  significant  modifier,  “seen  through 
a temperament”.7  Holz,  however,  while  starting  out  with  Zola’s 
definition,  insisted  on  a more  radical  elimination  of  the  per- 
sonality. “Die  Kunst”  he  said  “hat  die  Tendenz,  wieder  die 
Natur  zu  sein.  Sie  wird  sie  nach  Massgabe  ihrer  jeweiligen 
Reproductionsbedingungen  und  deren  Handhabung.”8  And  not 
only  did  Holz  promulgate  this  theory  of  the  reproduction  of  an 
atomistic  and  mechanical  world  by  the  most  exact  scientific 
methods,  excluding  all  possibility  of  style  that  implies  selection 
and  rearrangement  of  details,  but  he  attempted  to  put  the  theory 
into  practice  in  the  series  of  sketches  called  Papa  Hamlet  and  a 
drama  Die  Familie  Selicke. 

It  was  this  theory  and  its  illustration  that  Arno  Holz  pre- 
sented to  Hauptmann  in  1889.  Up  to  this  time  the  creative  genius 
of  this  young  artist  had  been  groping  for  the  proper  form  of 


period.  Cf.,  for  example,  A.  Soergel’s  Dichtung  und  Dichter  der  Zeit,  Buch  I. 
An  excellent  summary  is  to  be  found  in  Ludwig  Lewisohn’s  introduction  to 
The  Dramatic  Works  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Vol.  I,  pp.  ix-xxxvii. 

* “Une  oeuvre  d’art  est  un  coin  de  la  creation,  vu  a travers  un  tempera- 
ment.” Proudbonet  Courbet  in  Mes  Haines — Causeries  htteraires  et  artist i- 
ques.  Paris,  1866  (New  Ed.  Paris,  1880,  p.  2.) 

•Arno  Holz— Die  Kunst,  ihr  Wesen  und  ihre  Gesetze.  Berlin,  1891,  p. 
192. 
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expression.  The  artistic  impulses  which  had  been  evident  from 
his  childhood,  in  his  tendency  to  fanciful  dreaming,  in  his  pas- 
sionate love  for  music,  in  his  fondness  for  sketching  and  for 
writing  poems  and  fairy  tales,  had  led  him  first  to  the  study  of 
sculpture,  then  to  acting,  and  finally  to  serious  writing.  In  1885 
he  had  published  his  first  work,  the  formless  romantic  Byronic 
poem  Promethidenlos,  in  which  he  gave  expression  to  his  sympa- 
thy with  wretched  humanity  and  to  his  longing  for  the  light  of 
heavenly  beauty.  This  same  idea  was  the  basis  for  his  collection 
of  dreamy,  visionary  poems,  Das  Bunte  Buch  (1885).  “Wie 
eine  Windesharfe  sei  deine  Seele,  Dichter!  Der  leiseste  Hauch 
bewege  sie.  Und  ewig  müssen  die  Saiten  schwingen  im  Atem 
des  Weltwehs;  denn  das  Weltweh  ist  die  Wurzel  der  Himmels- 
sehnsucht. Also  steht  deiner  Lieder  Wurzel  begründet  im  Weh 
der  Erde;  doch  ihren  Scheitel  krönet  Himmelslicht.“ 

And  it  was  still  the  same  idea  that  found  expression  in  the 
short  story  Bahnwärter  Thiel  (1887).  By  this  time,  however, 
his  study  of  the  natural  sciences  and  particularly  of  Darwin’s 
teachings,  his  reading  of  Zola  and  his  contact  with  the  Berlin 
group  of  literary  critics  had  combined  to  turn  him  to  a partial 
use  of  the  naturalistic  method.  Already  favorably  disposed  to 
naturalism  then,  he  became  a ready  convert  to  the  extreme  prin- 
ciples of  Amo  Holz,  who,  during  his  visit  in  Niederschönhausen, 
read  to  him  sketches  from  Papa  Hamlet,  depicting  without 
reserve  the  most  repulsive  features  of  poverty,  filth,  and  lewdness. 
The  significance  of  this  incident  in  Hauptmann’s  literary  career 
is  proved  by  the  often  quoted  dedication  of  V or  Sonnenaufgang, 
dated  July  8,  1889:  “Bjarne  P.  Holmsen  dem  konsequentesten 

Realisten,  Verfasser  von  ‘Papa  Hamlet’  zugeeignet  in  freudiger 
Anerkennung  der  durch  sein  Buch  empfangenen  entscheidenden 
Anregung.“ 

Upon  the  foundation  of  Holz  and  Schlaf’s  consistent  nat- 
uralism Hauptmann  developed  the  new  dramatic  form.  It  had, 
of  course,  to  modify  the  severity  of  Holz’s  ruling  concerning 
the  absolute  elimination  of  selection  and  arrangement  of  detail, 
but,  as  Lewisohn  says,  “it  sought  to  rely  as  little  as  possible  upon 
the  traditional  devices  of  dramaturgic  technique.  There  was  to 
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be  no  implication  of  plot,  no  culmination  of  the  resulting  struggle 
in  effective  scenes,  no  superior  articulation  on  the  part  of  the 
characters.  A succession  of  simple  scenes  was  to  present  a sec- 
tion of  life  without  rearrangement  or  heightening.  There  could 
be  no  artistic  beginning,  for  life  comes  shadowy  from  life;  there 
could  be  no  artistic  ending,  for  the  play  of  life  ends  only  in 
eternity.  . . . Since  its  fables  are  to  arise  from  the  imme- 

diate data  of  life,  it  must  equally  emphasize  the  significant  factor 
of  those  common  things  amid  which  man  passes  his  struggles. 
And  so  the  naturalistic  drama  was  forced  to  introduce  elements 
of  narrative  and  exposition  usually  held  alien  to  the  genre. 
Briefly,  it  has  dealt  largely  and  powerfully  with  atmosphere, 
environment  and  gesture;  it  has  expended  the  stage  direction 
beyond  all  precedent  and  made  of  it  an  important  element  in 
dramatic  art/’® 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  keynote  of  the  naturalistic  drama 
which  prevailed  for  a period,  and  according  to  which  Hauptmann, 
in  addition  to  Vor  Sonnetiaufgang  (1889)  wrote  Das  Friedens- 
fest (1890)  Einsame  Menschen  (1891),  Die  Weber  (1892), 
Kollege  Crampton  (1892),  Der  Biberpelz  (1893). 

But  the  absolute  reign  of  this  dramatic  form,  as  is  well 
known,  was  short.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  limitations  of  nat- 
uralism expressed,  for  example,  in  such  an  article  as  that  by 
Dehmel  in  the  Munich  Gessellschaft  in  April,  1892,  represented 
a feeling  that  was  becoming  general  throughout  Europe.  Encour- 
aged by  such  varying  influences  as  those  of  Brunetiere,  Nietzsche 
and  Anatole  France  a new  period  of  idealism  developed,  mani- 
festing itself  in  various  forms.  Such  as  Ibsen’s  The  Wild  Duck, 
The  Lady  from  the  Sea,  Ghosts,  and  When  We  Dead  Awaken 
call  to  mind  the  symbolic  phase  of  the  movement,  while  the 
names  of  Maeterlinck,  Strindberg,  Rostand,  suggest  various 
types  of  romanticism  in  their  recourse  to  the  fantastic,  the  mystic, 
and  the  allegorical.  In  Germany,  Ludwig  Fulda’s  symbolistic 
play  Der  Talismann  (1892)  ushered  in  the  new  movement. 

The  romantic  tendencies  of  Hauptmann  so  long  curbed  by 
the  rules  of  naturalism  quickly  responded  to  these  impulses.  Not 


* Lewisohn,  Dramatic  U'orks  of  Hauptmann,  I,  pp.  xviii,  xxv. 
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venturing  at  first  to  break  the  rules  which  he  had  set  out  for  him- 
self he  made  use  of  the  dream  technique  in  Hannelc  (1893)  as 
a device  for  presenting  idealistic  visions  in  poetic  form.  Then 
in  1896  appeared  the  frankly  romantic  play  Die  versunkene 
Glocke.  In  the  meantime  he  had  written  the  historical  drama 
Florian  Geyer  (1896)  and  Elga  (1896),  a dramatization  of 
Grillparzer’s  story  Das  Kloster  bei  Sendomir.  The  naturalistic 
influence,  however,  had  not  lost  its  power  over  the  dramatist, 
for  in  1898  appeared  the  naturalistic  play  Fuhrmann  Henschel, 
and  after  the  the  Shakespearean  imitation  Schluck  und  Jau 
(1900)  came  two  other  naturalistic  plays,  Michael  Kramer 
(1900)  and  Der  rote  Hahn  ( 1901 ).  After  the  legendary,  poetic 
drama  Der  arme  Heinrich  ( 1902)  appeared  the  naturalistic  Rose 
Bernd  (1903)  and  the  symbolic  Pippa  Tanct  (1907).  The 
romantic  Die  Jungfern  von  Bischofsberg  (1907),  the  two 
legendary  plays  Kaiser  Karls  Geisel  ( 1908)  and  Griselda  ( 1908) 
were  all  followed  by  the  naturalistic  plays  Die  Raiten  ( 191 1 ) and 
Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht  (1912).  The  series  closes  with  the 
pageant  Festspiel  (1913)  and  the  legendary  drama  Der  Bogen 
des  Odysseus  (1914). 

And  so  the  dramas  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  ranging  from 
extreme  naturalism  in  poetic  form  or  with  symbolic  interpretation 
and  finally  to  pure  romanticism,  represent  in  their  entirety  the 
changing,  uncertain  spirit  of  the  period.  Yet  fairness  compels 
one  to  admit  that  the  groping  is  chiefly  for  form  of  expression. 
Whether  through  “scientifically”  accurate  reproduction  of  the 
world  as  it  is,  or  through  poetic  description  of  a realm  of  the 
author’s  own  creation,  there  is  evident  the  constant  subjective 
ideal  of  bettering  the  present  environment.  As  Hauptmann  him- 
self expresses  it,  it  is  the  longing  for  beauty  in  its  biggest  sense, 
“das  Himmelslicht”,  for  himself  and  for  his  fellowmen  in  ex- 
change for  physical  and  spiritual  ugliness — “das  Weh  der  Erde". 

It  may,  then,  be  a worthy  subject  of  research  to  determine 
how  far  the  nature  element  in  the  dramas  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann 
reflects  the  attempts  at  objective,  naturalistic  methods  on  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  hand  a tendency  to  pass  beyond  these 
limits  to  subjective  and  even  poetic  interpretation. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Hauptmann’s  Acquaintance  With  Nature. 

An  investigation  of  the  nature  element  in  Hauptmann’s 
dramas  suggests  preliminary  consideration  of  the  part  the  outdoor 
world  has  played  in  his  own  life. 

Both  chance  and  choice  have  combined  to  keep  Hauptmann 
in  contact  with  nature.  His  homeland,  Silesia,  is  a country  of 
varied  scenic  interest.  Obersalzbrunn,  his  native  village,  was  at 
the  time  of  his  birth  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  Riesen- 
gebirge. The  large  inn,  “Zur  preussischen  Krone”,  owned  by 
Hauptmann’s  father,  stood  on  a beautiful,  green,  wooded  hillside 
surrounded  by  flower  gardens.  From  promenades  could  be  seen 
the  Hochwald  and  the  Sattlewald,  the  castle  of  Fürstenstein  with 
its  spacious  gardens  and  parks,  and,  farther  in  the  distance,  the 
Eulengebirge  and  the  Zobten.  In  the  Riesengebirge  itself  great 
peaks  like  the  Schneekoppe  and  Brunberg,  deep  gorges,  numerous 
waterfalls,  dark  abysses  and  bright  valleys  unite  in  producing  a 
landscape  of  marked  Alpine  character.  The  mountains  are 
thickly  wooded.  Oak  and  beech  forests  at  the  foot,  silver  firs, 
pines,  and  beeches  on  the  slopes  give  beautiful  coloring  to  the 
mountains  in  the  various  seasons.  Toward  the  summit  itself  the 
underbrush  is  often  so  thick  as  to  form  almost  impenetrable 
walls,  while  the  peak  itself  is  in  some  places  a bare,  rocky  surface 
and  in  others  a meadowland. 

In  addition  to  mountain  scenery  Silesia  presents  various 
other  types  of  landscape.  Green  plateaus  and  the  rolling  or  hilly 
surface  of  the  coal  regions  extend  to  the  east  of  the  Oder  while 
toward  the  north  and  northwest  lie  the  fertile  plains  of  Lower 
Silesia. 

The  beauties  of  this  country  were  not  lost  on  the  boy  Haupt- 
mann. Schlenther  tells,  for  example,  that  the  village  school- 
master took  his  boys  out  for  long  walks  through  meadow,  forest, 
and  field,  over  mountains  and  valley  calling  the  attention  of  the 
boys  to  the  songs  of  the  birds,  to  the  flowers  and  the  grains,  to 
(28) 
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the  insects  and  the  butterflies.10  When  the  zealous  teacher  tried 
to  make  use  of  such  opportunities  for  drill  in  Latin  forms,  Gerhart 
expressed  his  horror  that  such  intrusion  should  be  made  on  “God’s 
free  nature”, — an  incident  which  may  argue  as  much  for  his 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  the  country  as  for  his  antipathy 
to  Latin.  When  he  had  to  leave  his  home  to  attend  school  in 
Breslau,  “Der  kleine,  freie  Prinz  aus  dem  Quellenland”* 11  feit 
as  if  he  were  shut  up  in  prison,  and  when  it  became  necessary 
to  leave  the  city  to  go  live  with  his  uncle  in  the  country  he  was 
the  only  one  who  was  pleased.  “Hinter  ihm  Staub  und  Stuben- 
dunst, vor  ihm  Luft,  Licht,  Leben.”12  Here,  to  be  sure,  Haupt- 
mann experienced  a less  delightful  association  with  nature.  “Das 
Werk  des  Landsmanns,  der  nächste  Verkehr  des  kultivierenden 
Menschen  mit  der  Natur  war  ihm  in  heisser  Arbeit  nahgetre- 
ten.”13 Evidence  that  it  was  none  the  less  valuable  can  be 
found  in  the  treatment  of  the  background  in  “Rose  Bernd”.14  And 
years  afterward  he  himself  wrote  in  his  aunt’s  album: 

“Ick  kam  vom  Pflug  der  Erde 
Zum  Flug  ins  weite  All — 

Und  vom  Gebrüll  der  Herde 
Zum  Sang  der  Nachtingall '.”ts 

In  general  it  is  the  charm  of  the  Riesengebirge  that  has  brought 
Hauptmann  back  again  and  again  to  his  homeland.  For  years 
he  had  a home  in  the  region,  first  at  Schreiberhau  and  later  in 
Agnetendorf  where,  in  full  view  of  the  Riesengebirge,  he  spent 
at  least  his  summers. 

In  addition,  Hauptmann  has  also  had  opportunity  to  view 
much  of  the  more  widely  famed  scenery  of  the  world.  In  1883 
he  took  his  first  Mediterranean  trip.  Sailing  from  Hamburg, 
he  followed  the  coast  to  Spain,  went  by  train  along  the  Riviera 
to  Genoa,  sailing  from  there  for  Naples,  and  later  going  on  to 


"Paul  Schlenther — Gerhart  Hauptmann  (1912),  p.  6. 

11  Paul  Schlenther— Gerhart  Hauptmann  (1912),  p.  o. 
"Paul  Schlenther — Gerhart  Hauptmann  (1912),  p.  11. 
"Paul  Schlenther — Gerhart  Hauptmann  (1912),  p.  15. 
"Cf.  page 

” Paul  Schlenther — Gerhart  Hauptmann,  p.  15. 
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Rome.  Driven  home  by  illness,  he  returned  the  next  summer 
and  since  then  has  spent  many  many  winters  there.  It  was  on 
the  return  from  this  second  trip  that  he  stopped  at  Hohenhaus 
near  Zitzscewig  in  the  Lössnitz  valley.  Here  at  the  home  of 
Marie  Thienemann  he  enjoyed  the  splendid  old  garden  with  its 
linden  and  chestnut  trees.  In  1885  Hauptmann  and  his  wife 
went  to  Berlin  to  live,  but,  because  Hauptmann  could  not  endure 
the  city,  they  spent  the  summer  in  Rügen.  Later  he  went  with 
his  second  wife  for  several  summers  to  Hiddensoe,  an  island 
which,  as  Schlenther  puts  it,  “wie  ein  langer,  dürrer  Hecht  etwas 
gekrümmt  längs  der  Küste  sich  ins  Wasser  streckt”.16  When  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  1885  Hauptmann  moved  to  Erkner,  a suburb 
of  Berlin,  he  lived  in  a house  back  of  which,  as  his  friend 
Bölsche  says,  “sich  der  Wald  dehnte,  ab  und  zu  gebrochen  vom 
blanken  weissen  Spiegel  eines  flachen  Shilfsees,  zu  dem  der 
Ufersand  gelb  wie  Dukatengeld  nieder  quoll  und  aus  dessen 
Moorboden  die  Ruderstange  das  Sumpfgas  wie  Selterwasserper- 
len stiess.  Wachholder  und  Heidelbeeren  und  dürres  Farnkraut, 
Libellen  und  Schmetterlinge.  Ein  Spechtruf  und  sich  jagende 
Eichkätzchen.  Das  war  keine  berauschende  Landschaft,  die  man 
sehen  musste,  ehe  man  starb,  aber  immer  doch  eine  Land- 
schaft.”17 

Schlenther  speaks  of  Erkner,  situated  by  the  lake  and  the 
pine  forests  as  “das  echte  märkisch-melancholische  Idyll”.18  This 
remained  Hauptmann’s  home  for  four  years,  though  he  spent 
a few  months  in  the  summer  of  1888  in  Zurich,  and  in  the 
fall  went  to  Frankfort  am  Main.  Toward  Christmas  he  moved 
to  Bergedorf  near  Hamburg  and  then  in  the  spring  of  1889  to 
Berlin.  Since  then  he  has  revisited  much  of  the  country  men- 
tioned. In  1917  he  went  to  Greece.  Taking  the  steamer  in 
Triest,  he  sailed  along  the  Dalmatian  coast  to  Brindisi,  stopped 
for  some  time  in  Corfu  and  then  continued  on  his  way  to  Par- 
thos,  Olympia,  and  Athens.  This  trip  was  followed  immediately 
by  one  to  America. 


* Paul  Schlenther — Gerhart  Hauptmann,  p.  2 22. 

1T  Kummer — Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatur,  p.  628. 
J*  Schlenther — Gerhart  Hauptmann,  p.  30. 
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Evidence  of  Hauptmann’s  susceptibility  to  the  various  types 
of  landscape  is  found  in  those  writings  which  give  best  oppor- 
tunity for  descriptions  of  nature.  The  little  collection  of  poems, 
Das  Bunte  Buch  ( 1888)  has,  like  Promcthidcnlos,  been  kept  from 
the  public.  Schlenther,  however,  to  whom  a copy  was  entrusted, 
tells  us,  “Eindrücke  der  äusseren  Natur  finden  in  kurzen,  knap- 
pen, oft  nur  gestammelten,  oft  nur  hingehauchten  Lauten  einen 
Widerhall  im  Gemiite  des  Dichters,  der  still  seufzend  beim  Blät- 
terfall durch  die  Herbstnacht  wandelt  oder  in  Dämmerlicht  des 
Föhrenwaldes  vor  einem  Jünglinsgrabe  weilt.  Der  Dichter 
vertieft  sich  in  die  Stimmungen  der  Selbstmörder,  deren  Geister- 
chor an  den  Grunenwald  gegen  die  nahe  Riesenstadt,  ihre  Verder- 
l>erin,  flucht.  Nacht,  Nebel,  Herbstwind,  ein  Schmetterling  im 
Schnee,  eine  singende  Lerche  im  Mondschein,  schwache  Hoff- 
nungen auf  Licht  und  Lenz,  was  alles  will  zusammen  stimmen  in 
einen  einzigen  Sterbelaut. ”,n 

Again  the  finest  nuances  of  the  fir  forest  of  Brandenburg  in 
the  radiance  of  the  morning,  in  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
the  subdued  light  of  the  moon  are  reflected  in  various  descriptive 
passages  of  Bahnwärter  Thiel.20  Der  Apostel,  in  turn,  gives 
repeated  and  enthusiastic  expression  to  his  love  for  Swiss  scen- 
ery,21 while  in  the  longer  novels  there  are  constant  allusions  to 
the  nature  background. 

But  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  a genuine  delight  in  all 
phases  of  outdoor  nature  is  to  be  found  in  Griechischer  Früh- 
ling. Here  in  the  spontaneous  and  sincere  manner  of  a diary 
Hauptmann  records  his  impressions  of  the  richness  of  southern 
color,  of  the  music  of  the  birds  and  the  breezes,  of  the  fragrance 
of  spring  flowers  and  newly  ploughed  fields,  of  the  beauty  of 
little  idyllic  valleys  and  wide  extended  plains,  of  fine  old 
gardens  and  groves,  and  of  splendid  Alplike  mountains.  Now 
he  responds  to  the  serious  mood  of  the  landscape,  now  to  its 
wild,  majestic  appeal,  and  again  and  again  he  delights  in  the 
air  of  fantasy  that  seems  to  hover  over  the  land. 

**  Schlenther — Gerhart  Hauptmann,  p.  38. 

**Cf.,  for  example,  Gesammelte  Werke,  Bd.  5,  pp.  25,  29.  35.  42,  45. 

” Cf.,  Gesammelte  Werke,  Bd.  5,  pp.  53  ff. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Dramas  With  Outdoor  Settings. 

The  dramas  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann  have  been  divided  for 
the  purpose  of  this  investigation  into  the  following  groups: 

( 1 ) ,  Dramas  in  which  at  least  one  act  has  an  outdoor  set- 
ting or  an  indoor  setting  that  afifords  a view  of  landscape. 

(2)  Dramas  with  indoor  settings,  which,  while  affording 
no  actual  view  of  landscape,  show  in  a definite  manner  the  effect 
of  outdoor  conditions. 

(3)  Dramas  in  which  the  settings  include  no  definite  out- 
door touch. 

To  the  first  group  belong:  (1)  Vor  Sonnenaufgang,  (2) 
Einsame  Menschen,  (3)  Die  versunkene  Glocke,  (4)  Schluck 
und  Jau,  (5)  Der  arme  Heinrich,  (6)  Rose  Bernd,  (7)  Die 
Jungfern  vom  Bischofsberg,  (8)  Kaiser  Karls  Geisel,  (9) 
Griselda,  (10)  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,  (11)  Der  Bogen  des 
Odysseus.  The  second  division  includes:  (1)  Das  Friedetisfest, 
(2)  Die  Weber,  (3)  Der  Biberpelz,  (4)  Hannele,  (5)  Elga , (6) 
Fuhrmann  Hcnschel,  (7)  Michael  Kramer,  (8)  Der  rote  Hahn, 
(9)  Und  Pippa  Tanzt,  (10)  Die  Ratten. 

For  the  third  group  remain  only  three  plays:  (1)  Kollege 
Crompton,  (2)  Florian  Geyer,  (3)  Das  Festspiel. 

A detailed  study  will  be  made  of  the  nature  element  in  the 
background  of  each  play  of  the  first  and  second  groups  in  its 
chronological  order  and  of  the  relation  between  this  background 
and  the  action.  Concerning  the  technique  it  is  important  to 
determine  how  far  the  exact,  detailed  stage  direction  character- 
istic of  the  naturalistic  method  is  used,  and  how  far  the  broadly 
suggestive  direction  which  leaves  the  details  to  be  revealed  more 
or  less  vaguely  by  the  dialogue  or  to  be  supplied  by  the  producer. 
The  degree  of  subjectivity  revealed  in  the  description  will  also 
be  considered  with  the  object  of  determining  whether  it  is  a 
photographic  reproduction  lacking  all  personal  element,  as 
demanded  by  the  Holz  theory,  or  a representation  of  a piece  of 
nature  “seen  through  a temperament,”  or  a consciously  subjective 
interpretation  betrayed  by  direct  comment  upon  the  scene.  This 

(32) 
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will  involve  a discussion  of  the  aesthetic  and  emotional  values 
and  the  relation  of  any  emotional  features  discovered  to  the 
action  or  situation  of  the  play.  Finally,  note  will  be  made  of 
changes  in  the  background  to  accompany  the  action  with  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  they  are  realistic  changes  de- 
manded by  the  lapse  of  time  or  mere  artificial  changes  intro- 
duced for  dramatic  effect. 

Attention  will  also  be  paid  to  the  reaction  of  the  individuals 
to  the  nature  background.  This  is  expressed,  sometimes  in  a 
permanent  and  definite  influence  upon  the  whole  character,  or 
more  often,  in  allusions  to  particular  phases  of  the  nature  set- 
ting as  a means  of  supplementing  the  stage  directions,  of  indi- 
cating emotional  temperament  in  general  or  a passing  mood  of 
the  individual,  or  it  may  give  expression  to  reflections  upon  the 
inner  meaning  of  nature. 

The  first  play  to  be  considered  is  Vor  Sonnenaufgang  in 
which  Acts  II  and  III  present  outdoor  scenes.  In  this  drama 
written  under  the  direct  influence  of  Holz  is  to  be  found,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  closest  adherence  to  the  naturalistic  stage 
direction  which  leaves  no  details  to  be  added  by  the  persons  in 
the  play.  A detailed  description  is  given  of  the  Krause  farm- 
yard in  Silesia.  The  exact  arrangement  of  all  the  buildings, 
the  garden,  the  arbor,  the  gateway  and  all  the  trees  is  prescribed 
in  a diagram.  To  this  Hauptmann  adds  the  further  information 
that  it  is  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  that  a pallid  grey 
light  is  coming  in  through  the  gateway.  Against  the  grey  sky 
one  sees  the  silhouette  of  Beipst  sitting  on  the  ground  sharp- 
ening his  scythe,  the  monotonous  sound  of  which  is  all  that  is 
heard  for  a few  minutes.  When  this  stops,  there  follows  an 
interval  of  “solemn  morning  silence,”  which  is  soon  broken  by 
the  shouts  of  persons  leaving  the  inn,  the  barking  of  dogs  in 
the  distance,  and  a loud,  confused  crowing  of  cocks. 

Certainly  in  relentlessly  realistic  detail  of  form,  color,  and 
sound  this  discription  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  subjectivity  disclosed  yields  interesting  results.  The 
first  part  of  the  description  given  in  diagram  form  is  necessarily 
objective  in  character.  The  phrase  “feierliche  Morgenstille”  in 
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the  additional  description  gives  the  only  suggestion  of  an  ex- 
pression of  interpretation  and  judgment.  The  purposed  effect 
of  the  background,  however,  and  its  relation  to  the  play  leave 
little  doubt  concerning  the  play  of  “temperament.”  The  ugly 
details  depicted  in  the  gloomy  light  of  the  hour  before  sunrise 
combine  to  produce  a picture  which  matches  in  its  sickly  grey- 
ness the  moral  conditions  of  the  Krause  family  as  they  are  to 
be  revealed  in  the  act,  where  the  father  appears  as  a drunken 
beast  and  the  stepmother  a coarse  and  brutal  woman,  living  in 
adultery  with  the  man  who  is  to  marry  her  daughter. 

The  change,  indicated  by  stage  directions,  that  takes  place 
in  this  background  during  the  course  of  the  action  is  in  itself  a 
perfectly  realistic  one,  namely  the  gradual  change  from  the 
grey  light  of  dawn  into  a deep  red  and  finally  into  the  full  light 
of  day.  It  is  used,  however,  in  a way  that  indicates  a conscious 
effort  to  produce  dramatic  effect.  At  the  moment  when  Loth, 
the  idealist  of  the  group,  giving  up  as  hopeless  his  attempt  to 
interest  old  Beipst  in  the  Utopian  aims  of  the  “Icarians”  in 
America,  looks  out  into  the  distance,  the  beauties  of  the  awaken- 
ing morning  become  visible.  Through  large  fields  of  clover  a 
brook  winds  its  course,  marked  by  alders  and  willows.  A single 
mountain  peak  looms  on  the  horizon.  The  larks  appearing  on 
all  sides  begin  to  trill,  first  in  the  distance  and  then  in  the  yard 
itself.  No  one  speaks  during  this  interval,  until  Loth  rises  with 
the  remark  that  one  ought  to  go  walking  on  such  a beautiful 
morning.  This  is  obviously  an  arrangement  of  the  scene  to 
emphasize  the  contrast  between  the  ugly  physical  details  of  the 
Krause  home  and  the  nature  scenes  beyond,  and,  further,  to 
symbolize  the  contrast  between  the  ugliness  of  the  Krause  stand- 
ards and  the  beauty  of  the  ideals  of  the  young  reformer  Loth. 

In  Act  IV  the  same  background  is  used  in  much  the  same 
way.  The  realistic  details  of  the  farmyard  scene,  including  the 
activity  of  the  farm  workers  are  carefully  depicted  in  the  accom- 
panying stage  directions.22  The  love  scene  naturally  takes  place 
in  the  most  attractive  spot — the  arbor. 


” Vor  Sonnenaufgang,  pp.  77,  78,  79. 
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In  regard  to  the  second  phase  of  the  problem,  the  reaction 
of  the  characters  to  the  nature  background,  it  is  significant  that 
only  the  idealists  of  the  group,  Loth  and  Helene,  express  a 
delight  in  the  beauties  of  nature  One  little  remark  in  Act  I 
betrays  Loth's  aesthetic  appreciation  of  landscape  in  general. 
In  telling  of  the  suicide  of  a friend  he  mentions  that  it  hap- 
pened in  the  Grünewald  “an  sehr  schöner  Stelle  der  Havel- 
seeufer. Ich  war  dort — man  hat  den  Blick  auf  Spandau!’’23 
In  the  second  act  his  first  words  as  he  steps  out  of  the  door  are: 
“H!  . . . h!  . . . Morgenluft!”  24  In  this  exclamation,  along 
with  the  dreamy  contemplation  of  the  distant  scene  already  noted 
and  the  rather  gushing  remarks  about  the  beauty  and  the  freedom 
of  the  country,23  Hauptmann  cleverly  reveals  the  temperament 
of  the  visionary  young  reformer.  And  a subtle  indication  of 
similar  tendencies  in  Helene  is  given  in  her  love  for  nature. 
When  she  first  appears  in  Act  II  she  stops  to  gaze  silently  at 
the  distant  scene  in  which  Loth  had  delighted,  inhales  the  fra- 
grance of  the  herbs  hung  upon  the  fence  and,  bending  down  the 
bough  of  the  tree  before  her,  admires  the  low-hanging,  red- 
cheeked apples.26 

While  Einsame  Menschen  has  an  indoor  setting,  the  garden 
and  lake  are  fully  visible  in  the  background.  The  detailed 
description  of  the  room  In  a country  house  at  Friedrichshagen 
in  Berlin  includes  the  general  statement  that  two  bay  windows 
and  a glass  door  in  the  rear  wall  afford  a view'  of  the  veranda, 
the  garden,  the  lake  which  joins  it,  and  the  Müggel  hills  beyond. 
No  mention  is  made  either  in  the  stage  directions  or  in  the  text 
of  the  time  of  day  or  season  of  the  year.  In  the  second  act  the 
time  of  day,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  atmosphere  are 
more  sharply  defined  in  the  stage  directions.  In  Act  III  the 
time  of  day  is  given  in  the  directions,  but  the  condition  of  the 
weather  is  left  to  be  disclosed  in  the  dialogue.  In  the  fourth 


” Vor  Sonnenaufgang,  p.  15. 

M Vor  Sonneaufgang,  p.  42. 

M Vor  Sonnenaufgang,  p.  4g. 

“ Vor  Sonnenaufgang,  p.  47.  , | 
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and  fifth  acts  merely  the  time  of  day  is  defined  in  the  directions 
at  the  beginning,  though  with  the  progress  of  the  acts  changes 
in  the  nature  of  background  are  definitely  stated  in  accompany- 
ing directions. 

In  none  of  the  stage  directions  is  there  any  subjective  com- 
ment upon  the  nature  element.  The  description  in  Act  I is,  of 
course,  merely  broadly  suggestive  and  objective,  presenting  a 
scene  which  might  be  considered  to  have  aesthetic  value  only. 
But  with  the  progress  of  the  action  the  element  of  “tempera- 
ment” becomes  manifest,  for  in  each  case  the  background  is 
made  to  reflect  the  changing  moods  of  the  characters.  In  Act 
II  the  exuberance  of  Anna  Mahr  and  the  newly  awakened  spirit 
of  Johannes  Vockerat  as  a result  of  the  new  companionship  find 
an  appropriate  background  in  the  bright  autumnal  tones  of  the 
scene  which  are  emphasized  by  such  details  as  the  basket  of 
grapes  carried  by  Anna  and  the  cluster  of  brilliant  leaves  that 
she  wears  as  she  stands  looking  out  over  the  lake  into  the  dis- 
tance, while  men’s  voices  sing: 

“ Wem  Gott  wnll  rechte  Gunst  enveisen, 

Den  schickt  er  in  die  weite  Welt.” 

That  it  is  the  waning  brilliancy  of  autumn,  however,  rather 
than  the  budding  brightness  of  spring  is  significant.  Frau 
Käthe’s  expression  of  grief  near  the  close  of  the  act  over  the 
fact  that  the  new  friendship  between  her  husband  and  Anna 
Mahr  has  made  her  superfluous  is  a preparation  for  the  gloom 
of  the  third  act  in  which  the  thick  fog  of  the  morning  robs  the 
scene  of  its  brilliancy,  substituting  the  dull,  grey  tones  of  tragedy. 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts  the  lake  appears  in  the  subdued 
light  of  the  late  afternoon.  When  Vockerat  sinks  into  a chair 
on  the  veranda  at  the  sound  of  the  whistle  of  the  train  that  is 
to  take  Anna  Mahr  away,  the  exaggerated  sentimental  pathos 
of  the  scene  is  enhanced  by  the  pale  moonlight  which  just  at 
that  moment  becomes  visible.27  Then  w’hen  Johannes  is  about 


” Einsame  Menschen , p.  237. 
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to  end  his  life  in  the  lake  that  has  been  his  confidant  in  both 
his  joys  and  his  sorrows,  wild  geese  fly  like  messengers  of  trag- 
edy over  the  water.28  These  are  again  all  natural  phenomena 
which  are  arranged  with  the  definite  intention  of  heightening  the 
dramatic  effects. 

In  this  play  Hauptmann  skillfully  shows  the  different  sorts 
of  response  made  by  three  different  types  of  persons  to  the 
charm  of  the  Brandenburg  landscape.  Frau  Vockerat,  mother 
of  Johannes,  accustomed  to  the  green,  hilly  scenery  of  Silesia, 
cannot  enjoy  the  sandy  region,  though  she  naively  finds  the 
lake  itself  “wirklich  hübsch,"  but  at  the  same  time  an  object  of 
dread  to  her  nervous,  motherly  soul.  “Wundervoll”  29  is  the 
adjective  which  Johannes  uses  to  express  his  more  aesthetic  and 
more  emotional  appreciation  of  the  lake.  And  his  sensitive,  even 
morbid,  temperament  finds  a sympathetic  note  in  the  melancholy 
idyll  of  the  Brandenburg  landscape.  His  longing  for  the  free- 
dom that  solitude  brings  is  revealed  in  the  remark:  “Mein 

Ideal  ist  ein  weiter  Park  mit  einer  hohen  Mauer  rings  herum. 
Da  kann  man  so  ganz  ungestört  seinen  Zielen  leben.”  30  On 
the  other  hand,  Anna’s  glowing  delight  in  the  frosty  beauty  of 
the  morning31  is  expressive  not  only  of  her  momentary  exuber- 
ance in  the  joy  of  a new  and  congenial  companionship  but  also 
of  the  general  vigor  and  buoyancy  of  her  nature. 

It  is  a platitude  that  in  Die  versunkene  Glocke,  Hauptmann 
succumbs  entirely  to  his  romantic  tendencies.  The  problem  of 
the  play,  the  conflict  between  the  inevitable  conditions  of  en- 
vironment and  idealistic  aims,  is  the  same  modern  problem  as 
that  of  Einsame  Menschen  and  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,  but 
the  form  of  a “deutsches  Märchendrama,”  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented, allows  Hauptmann  to  use  all  the  imagination  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  writers  of  the  old  romantic  school  in  cre- 
ating a Tieck-like  world  of  enchanted  woods  and  meadows, 
peopled  with  elves  and  sprites. 

“ Einsame  Menschen,  p.  289. 

w Einsame  Menschen,  p.  205. 

**  Einsame  Menschen,  p.  209. 

" Einsame  Menschen,  p.  214. 
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The  first  point  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  nature 
technique  is  the  absence  of  a definite  and  detailed  description  of 
the  landscape.  Prominent  as  the  nature  element  is  throughout 
the  scene  the  stage  directions  simply  suggest  a fir-clad  glade  in 
the  mountains,  a hut  in  the  background  beneath  an  over-hanging 
rock,  and  an  old  well.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  time  of  day 
or  the  season  of  the  year,  but  just  as  in  a Shakespearean  play, 
for  example,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  dialogue  for  further 
description.  Rautendelein’s  words  to  the  bee  in  the  opening 
scene  hint  that  it  is  springtime: 

“Flieg  auf  den  Waldrain,  Bienchen,  übern  Bach, 
dort  gibt  es  Krokus,  Veilchen,  Himmelschlüssel:”32 

And  to  the  Nickelmann’s  “Brekekekex”  she  replies: 

“Brekekekex,  jawohl, 

es  riecht  nach  Frühling,  und  das  wundert  dich. 

Das  weiss  der  letzte  Molch  im  Mauerloch, 
weiss  Laus  und  Maulwurf,  Bachforell’  under  Wachtel, 
Fischotter,  Massermaus  und  Flieg’  und  Halm, 
der  Bussard  in  der  Luft,  der  Has’  im  Klee! 

Wie  weisst  denn  du  es  nicht?”  33 

The  Waldschrat  confirms  all  this  with  his  remarks. 

“Hier  unten  riecht  es  warm,  bei  Euch  ist’s  mollig. 

Bei  uns  dort  oben  pfeift  und  fegt  der  Wind.”  84 

and 

“Gestern  ass  ich  den  ersten  Rapunzelsalat.”  35 

And  finally,  from  Heinrich  one  gets  an  impression  of  the 
whole  effect  of  the  background  which  matches  in  its  wild  beauty 
and  its  fairy  fantasy  the  spirit  of  the  play: 

“Es  ist  hier  schön.  Es  rauscht  so  fremd  and  voll. 

Der  Tannen  dunkle  Arme  regen  sich 


” Die  versunkene  Glocke,  p.  257. 
" Die  versunkene  Glocke,  p.  259. 
“ Die  versunkene  Glocke,  p.  261. 
” Die  versunkene  Glocke,  p.  261. 
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so  rätselhaft.  Sie  wiegen  ihre  Häupter 

so  feierlich.  Das  Märchen!  ja,  das  Märchen 

weht  durch  den  Wald.  Es  raunt,  es  flüstert  heimlich. 

Es  raschelt,  hebt  ein  Blättlein,  singt  durchs  Waldgras, 
und  sieh:  in  ziehend  neblichtem  Gewand, 
weiss  hergedehnt,  es  naht — es  streckt  den  Arm, 
mit  weissem  Finger  deutet  es  auf  mich — 
kommt  näher, — rührt  mich  an  ...  . mein  Ohr  ....  die 
Zunge  .... 

die  Augen — nun  ist’s  fort — und  du  bist  da. 

Du  bist  das  Märchen !”  30 

In  such  a world  as  this  it  is  to  be  expected  that  changes 
in  the  nature  setting  will  accompany  the  action.  First  to  be 
noted  are  phenomena  which  are  simply  the  normal  indications 
of  the  passing  of  time,  but  which  are  so  used  as  to  heighten  the 
dramatic  effect  at  particular  moments.  For  example,  the  Wald- 
schrat’s  account  of  his  attack  upon  the  mortals,  in  which  he 
finally  sends  their  bell  over  the  cliff  to  be  lost  forever  in  the 
lake,  is  the  more  impressive  because  of  the  gradually  increasing 
darkness  of  evening.  And  there  are  other  changes,  more  arbi- 
trary, which  seem  like  more  definite  cases  of  “pathetic  fallacy.” 
The  appearance  of  heavy  dark  purple  clouds  over  the  hills  and 
the  sudden  rising  of  the  wind  and  flashing  of  lightning  at  Hein- 
rich’s appearance  indicate  the  lively  resentment  of  nature  at 
the  intrusion  of  a human  being  upon  the  fairy  ground.37  When 
Heinrich  is  carried  away  again  the  restored  calm  of  the  land- 
scape is  revealed  in  the  bright  moonlight.88  Again,  the  coming 
of  the  cruel  woodsprite  is  herald  by  lightning  and  distant  thunder 
which  increases  when  he  actually  appears.  When  he  makes  his 
threatening  speech  beginning: 

Masslieb  und  Vergissnichtmein 
stampf  ich  in  den  Grund  hinein 

and  at  the  end  of  which  he  carries  off  one  of  the  elves,  nature 


H Die  versunkene  Glocke,  p.  269. 
" Die  versunkene  Glocke , p.  264. 
m Die  versunkene  Glocke,  p.  280. 
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shows  its  fury  in  a raging  storm  of  hail  and  thunder,  which 
subsides  when  the  sprite  has  gone.30 

Act  II  offers  less  opportunity  for  nature  touches,  since  it 
takes  us  away  from  the  fairy  home  on  the  mountain  top  to  the 
house  of  Heinrich  in  a village  of  the  valley.  The  stage  direc- 
tions indicate  simply  that  it  is  early  morning  and  that  the  light 
grows  brighter  as  the  action  advances.  As  in  Act  II,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  technique  of  the  romantic  drama,  we  get  most 
of  the  description  of  nature  from  the  characters  themselves. 
Heinrich’s  wife,  Magda,  tells  of  the  fields  of  cowslips  beyond 
the  garden,40  and  Rautendelein  says  as  she  opens  the  window 
in  Heinrich's  room: 

“Schön  ist's.  Doch  morgen  wird  as  windig  sein, 

Eine  lange  Wolke,  wie  ein  Riesenfisch 
Liegt  auf  den  Bergen;  morgen  birst  sie  auf, 
und  tolle  Geister  fahren  sausend  nieder, 
durch  Tannenwald  und  Kluft,  ins  Menschental. 

Kuckuck!  Kuckuck!  der  Kuckuck  ruft  auch  hier, 
und  Schwälbchen  schiessen,  schweifen  durch  die  Luft, 
durch  die  der  Tag  mit  Leuchten  kommt  gedrungen.”  41 

From  Heinrich  we  hear  that  the  nightingale  is  at  play  out- 
side his  window  and  that  sweet  scents  of  jasmine  and  elder 
blossoms  are  floating  in.42  These  are  all  details  which  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  sensual  element  of  the  scene. 

In  Act  III  the  setting  is  again  the  mountain  top.  Through 
the  open  door  of  a deserted  glassworks  can  be  seen  a landscape 
of  peaks,  moors,  and  dense  fir  woods.  Here  again  the  directions 
are  broadly  suggestive  rather  than  definite  and  detailed.  Rau- 
tendelein tells  us  that  it  is  warm  and  sultry,48  a condition  which 
emphasizes  her  own  weariness  and  sadness.  Beyond  this  there 
is  no  definite  allusion  to  the  background. 


"Die  versunkene  Glocke,  p.  283. 

"Die  versunkene  Glocke,  p.  200. 
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Act  IV  repeats  the  interior  scene  of  the  third  act.  No  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  stage  directions  of  the  time  of  day,  but  Hein- 
rich says  that  it  is  the  sad  twilight  hour  and  that  the  setting 
sun  is  veiled  in  purple,44  again  producing  an  effect  which  matches 
Heinrich's  mood  of  doubt  and  sense  of  approaching  disaster. 

In  Act  V the  fir-clad  glade  of  the  first  act  again  appears. 
No  further  details  are  given  in  the  stage  direction  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  is  after  midnight.  An  elf  tells  that  the  wind  of 
sacrifice,  a red,  red  wind,  is  blowing  from  all  the  mountain  tops 
into  the  valley,  that  dark  smoke  is  streaming  down  from  all  the 
mountain  peaks  into  the  glade  and  that  white  clouds  lie  thick 
in  the  valley.  This  forms  a fitting  background  for  the  meeting 
of  the  elves  who  come  to  tell  of  their  grief  over  the  death  of 
Balder.45  Changes  necessitated  by  the  passing  of  time  as  well 
as  by  dramatic  requirements  are  recorded.  As  the  elves  disap- 
pear a fog  drifts  over  the  glade.40  Dawn  is  heralded  by  the 
crowing  of  a cock,4'  but  the  moon  still  shines  to  add  pathos  to 
the  picture  as  Rautendelein,  weary  and  sad,  sits  upon  the  edge 
of  the  well,  combing  her  long,  flowing  locks.  Then  as  Heinrich 
in  his  death  struggle  finally  clasps  his  ideal,  crying  “Die  Sonne — 
Sonne  kommt!”  the  red  glow  of  the  morning  appears  in  the 
sky  and  the  dawn  breaks.  Thus  natural  phenomena  which  have 
been  intimately  associated  throughout  the  play  with  the  moods 
and  actions  of  the  various  characters  also  produce  the  final  cli- 
mactic effect. 

Certain  forces  of  nature  which  are  a part  of  the  fairy 
mountain  top,  the  nature  background  of  the  play,  are  visualized 
by  Hauptmann  in  the  characters  of  Rautendelein,  Wittichen, 
Wickelmann,  the  Waldschrat,  and  the  elves.  So  much  has  been 
written  concerning  them  and  Heinrich  himself  that  it  is  neces- 
sary here  simply  to  repeat  that  Hauptmann  has  made  use  not 
only  of  his  own  rich  imagination  but  also  of  Germanic  folklore 


MDie  versunkene  Glocke,  p.  334. 
43  Die  versunkene  Glocke,  p.  353. 
**  Die  versunkene  Glocke,  p.  itö. 
* Die  versunkene  Glocke,  p.  365. 
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and  of  dramatic  forerunners  in  presenting  an  interpretation  ot 
nature  that  is  throughout  romantic  and  symbolic.48 

The  Shakespearean  influence  which  is  generally  conceded 
to  be  evident  in  the  comedy  Schluck  und  Jan  shows  its  first  trace 
in  that  play  in  the  use  of  a prologue  which  gives  the  setting  of 
the  piece  in  poetic  style.  The  hunt,  the  joy  of  the  season,  is 
over.  The  dogs  are  back  in  the  kennels,  and  the  animals  that 
the  huntsmen  have  slain  hang  corded  in  the  cellars. 

“und  morgen  mit  dem  Frühsten  wird  dies  Haus 
von  Gästen  leer.  Dann  wird’s  verlassen  liegen 
und  seine  roten  Türmchen  einsam  heben 
über  das  YVipfelmeer,  das  endlos  weite; 
und  diese  Räume  werden  nichts  vernehmen, 
als  Waldesrauschen — nachts  des  Uhus  Wimmern — 
den  Schrei  des  Bussards  und  das  Flügelklatschen 
der  Tauben  unsres  alten  Kastellans. — ” 40 

As  a last  bit  of  joy  therefore  before  the  party  separates, 
the  curtain  is  to  disclose  a piece  which  is  no  more  than  “einer 
unbesorgten  Laune  Kind.” 

The  first  scene  of  the  play,  accordingly,  presents  a level, 
green  space  in  the  forest,  through  the  high  iron  gateway  of 
which  the  courtyard  is  visible.  The  radiant  sun  of  an  autumn 
morning  that  one  might  expect  to  find  mentioned  has  been  omit- 
ted from  the  description,  and  no  definite  locality  is  indicated  by 
anything  but  the  Silesian  dialect  of  Schluck  and  Jau.  The  stage 
directions  are  hardly  more  definite  than  those  of  a Shakespearean 
play.  From  Jon  Rand  we  incidentally  learn  more  of  the  beauties 
of  the  place,  as  he  remonstrates  with  Schluck  and  Jau: 

“müsst  ihr  denn 

zu  meinen  Tulpenbeeten  schleppen  euern  Rausch 


• * For  interpretation  of  the  symbolism  and  for  discussion  of  the  sources, 
cf.  especially 

H.  Ramiew — Die  Symbolik  in  Gerhart  Hauptmanns  Märchendrama  Die 
versunkene  Glocke. 

M.  Schneidewin — Das  Rätsel  des  G.  Hauptmanns  Märchendramas  Die 
versunkene  Glocke. 

Martin  Schütze — Hauptmanns  Die  versunkene  Glocke — Americana  Ger- 
manica, III,  pp.  60-95. 
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und  eure  wüsten,  vollen  Leiber  werfen 
in  Sidselills  Gärten,  die  so  lieblich  blühn?”'0 

Toward  the  end  of  the  scene  Jon  tells  of  the  bracing  air 
of  the  beautiful  autumn  morning  and  of  the  music  of  the  herds’ 
bells  in  the  fields.0 1 The  second  and  third  scenes  are  interiors. 
Sidselill's  room  in  the  third  scene  has  a door  opening  upon  a 
terrace,  which,  however,  is  not  described  and  which  is  included 
less  for  aesthetic  reasons  than  for  the  practical  one  of  providing 
a place  where  Jau,  in  the  new  role  of  prince,  may  try  his  skill 
at  mounting  a horse.  Another  terrace  is  visible  from  the  ban- 
queting hall  in  Scene  IV.  Again,  the  fifth  scene  in  the  castle 
park  is  not  described,  but  is  given  a pleasing  touch  by  the  men- 
tion of  the  fine  old  nut  trees.  In  the  sixth  scene  the  green  lawn 
in  front  of  the  castle  gate  that  appeared  in  Scene  I reveals  Schluck 
and  Jau,  now  the  same  poor  wretches  they  were  in  Scene  I 
before  the  trick  was  played  upon  them.  It  is  possible  that  the 
old  beech  tree  half  stripped  of  its  leaves,  under  which  Jau 
sleeps  in  the  half  moonlight,  is  meant  to  add  a touch  of  that 
humor  mixed  with  pathos  that  is  noted  in  the  fate  of  the  poor 
wretch.  But  on  the  whole  this  piece,  avowedly  light  in  char- 
acter, containing  no  element  of  great  emotion  or  even  change 
of  mood,  presents  only  the  most  general  suggestions  concern- 
ing the  nature  background,  and  these  indicate  no  change  of  tone. 

The  character  in  the  play  who  is  most  responsive  to  the 
autumnal  brightness  of  the  setting  is  Jon  Rand.  Both  the  vigor 
of  the  huntsman-prince  and  the  fantasy  of  the  moon-gazing 
dreamer,  who  speaks  of  love  and  writes  songs,  find  their  reflec- 
tion in  his  nature  feeling: 

“Verschlafne  Wälder!  bald  erweck  ich  euch 
mit  klaren  Homesruf.  Und  deinen  Trank, 
harzduftiger  Morgen,  spür  ich  schon  im  Blut: 
der  täglich — meinem  grauen  Haar  zum  Trotz — 
mit  Jugend  mich  erfüllt.  In  jedem  Morgen 


“ Schluck  und  Jau,  p.  19. 

" Schluck  und  Jau,  p.  24. 
**  Schluck  und  Jau,  p.  109. 
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ist  Jugend ; und  in  seine  jungen  Stunden 
drängt  sich  der  Nachklang  jeder  seligen  Zeit 
ans  neue  Hoffnungsglück:  und  eng  verschwistert 
zu  einem  triumphierenden  Hall  des  Lebens, 
singt,  was  da  war — und  ist — und  sein  wird,  Karl, 
in  uns  und  um  uns  her  und  zu  uns  wieder, 
im  Echo.  Meinst  du  nicht  ?”  52 

Again  the  merry  exuberance  of  auturrm  and  the  sober  quiet 
of  winter  make  equal  appeal  to  this  two-fold  personality: 

“Schwingt  Eure  Beine,  tanzt!  Es  tanzt  sich  gut 
übers  braungold’ne  Fliess  gefall’ner  Blätter, 
das  unser  alter  Nussbaum  abgelegt. 

Wirbelt  den  Kehraus!  Most  und  Wein  herbei! 
Herbstfrüchte!  jeder  nehme,  was  er  mag 
von  den  gehäuften  Schalen.  Bunte  Ranken 
der  wilden  Rebe  kränzt  um  Eure  Schläfe! 

Bacchantisch  sei  die  Lust,  die  bald  erstirbt. 

Der  hermelingeschmückte  Totengräber 
steht  vor  der  Tür:  ein  weisses  Leichenhemde 
bereit  in  seiner  Hand.  Er  sei  willkommen, 
wenn  diese  letzte  Sommerlust  verrauscht ! 

Ja,  mich  verlangt  nach  seinem  weissen  Kleide. — 

In  diesem  Meer  von  Faschingstollheit  schwimmend — 
und  zwar  mit  Lust,  Karl — drängt  doch  meine  Brust 
dem  Ufer  zu,  der  tiefen  Winterruh.”  53 

Though  Hauptmann  calls  his  metrical  drama  Der  arme 
Heinrich  a German  legend  in  five  acts,  he  keeps  fairly  close  to 
the  naturalistic  technique  in  his  careful  portrayal  of  the  back- 
ground. In  Act  I the  scene  as  described  in  the  stage  directions 
is  the  little  garden  about  the  house  of  the  farmer  Gottfried  in 
the  region  of  the  Black  Forest.  From  a fine  old  elm,  beneath 
which  stand  a stone  table  and  a bench  of  turf,  one  looks  out 
upon  great  green  plateaus.  Harvested  fields  are  seen  in  the 
foreground  and  a line  of  wooded  hills  against  the  horizon.  Iso- 
lated groups  of  fir  trees  are  scattered  here  and  there.  While 
the  season  of  the  year  is  suggested  by  the  harvested  fields,  the 
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fact  that  it  is  a clear,  cold  morning  is  left  for  the  dialogue.54 
There  is  also  no  mention  in  the  stage  directions  of  the  “Erlen- 
weg”  referred  to  in  the  text.35 

While  there  is  no  evidence  of  subjective  comment  in  this 
description  there  is  also  no  trace  of  the  impressionism  that 
merely  recounts  single,  uncoordinated  details.  The  composition 
of  the  picture  with  its  distinct  centre  of  interest,  its  strong  fore- 
ground, and  its  interesting  background  indicates  definite  artistic 
intent.  The  evident  purpose  is  to  present  the  beauty  of  a country 
scene,  the  peacefulness  of  which  is  contrasted  with  the  hopeless 
unrest  of  Heinrich,  who  knows  himself  to  be  a victim  of  leprosy. 
There  is  no  attempt  throughout  the  act  to  depict  any  changes 
in  this  background  to  accompany  the  action. 

The  stage  directions  of  Act  III  present  a rocky  wilderness, 
mighty  firs,  and  trees  with  autumn  foliage.  In  the  background 
beyond  a stretch  of  level  ground  is  a cave,  at  the  entrance  to 
which  lie  withered  leaves,  cooking  utensils,  an  axe,  and  a cross- 
bow. It  is  a fall  evening.  This  picture,  perhaps  even  more 
than  the  preceding  one,  is  decidedly  artistic  in  conception  and 
effect.  The  mighty  firs,  themselves  expressive  of  splendid  isola- 
tion, the  other  trees  suggestive  in  their  foliage  of  the  sadness 
of  autumn,  encompassing  the  lonely  cave  to  which  one’s  eye  is 
directed  over  the  stretch  of  level  earth,  present  especially  in  the 
autumn  twilight  a scene  which  is  most  expressive  of  loneliness. 
And  this  forms  a fitting  background  for  Heinrich,  who,  wild, 
ragged,  and  unkempt,  is  digging  a pit  for  his  own  grave.  There 
are  no  changes  in  the  background  during  the  act. 

Act  IV  takes  place  within  Benedict’s  chapel  in  the  forest. 
A suggestive  little  touch  of  autumn  is  found  in  the  wreath  of 
leaves  upon  the  altar  and  the  crucifix.  The  gathering  darkness 
adds  solemnity  to  the  scene  in  which  Ottegebe  dedicates  herself 
to  the  service  of  Christ. 

In  Act  V the  joyousness  that  comes  from  Heinrich’s  mirac- 
ulous recovery  from  leprosy  through  the  victory  over  himself 


* Der  arme  Heinrich,  III,  p.  272. 
“ Der  arme  Heinrich,  III,  p.  271. 
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and  the  consequent  release  of  Ottegebe  from  her  sacrifice,  and 
the  vigor  of  the  new  life  in  store  for  both  of  them  are  antici- 
pated in  the  stage  directions  by  the  radiance  of  the  spring  morn- 
ing that  fills  the  richly  adorned  hall  of  the  castle  of  Aue. 

The  attitude  of  Heinrich  toward  the  nature  background  is 
distinctly  subjective.  In  the  beginning  of  the  play  the  landscape 
before  Gottfried’s  house  speaks  to  him  of  the  peace  and  resigna- 
tion for  which,  in  his  physical  torment,  he  passionately  longs: 

“Noch  ganz  in  Blättern  steht  di?  Ulme,  und 
gleich  wie  aus  Erz  erhebt  sie  regungslos 
sich  in  des  klaren  Morgens  kalte  Luft: 
des  nahen  Frostes  scharfer  Silberhauch, 
vielleicht  schon  morgen,  macht  sie  nackt  und  bloss — : 
sie  regt  sich  nicht! — Ringsum  ist  gottergeben 
worauf  das  Auge  fällt,  nur  nicht  der  Mensch, 
nur  ich  nicht — Friede!  kehre  her  zu  mir!“  60 

The  calm  of  nature  in  contrast  with  the  tumult  of  his  own 
mind  is  again  expressed  in  the  following  lines: 

“Hier  ist  es  still, 
doch  in  der  Stille  wird  mein  Inneres  laut, 
und  während  draussen  über  Moor  and  Wiesen 
der  Mond  sein  totes  Licht  ergiesst  und  etwa 
am  Feldrain  eine  Grille  mit  ihm  wacht, 
gibt’s  ein  Getöse  hier  in  meinem  Haupt 
von  Reigentänzen,  ritterlichen  Spielen, 

Schlachtrufen,  fremden  Sprachen,  Flüsterstimmen, 
die  ich  nicht  kann  beschwichtigen.“  67 

Heinrich’s  susceptibility  under  happier  conditons  to  the 
voluptuous  charm  of  lavish  color,  delicate  fragrance,  and  soft 
sounds  in  southern  lands  finds  expression  in  the  glowing  lines 
that  follow: 

“Vor  zween  Jahren — Kind — 
lag  dieser  arme  Gast,  den  du  hier  siehst 
am  mag’ren  Ranft  hausback’nen  Brotes  zehrend, 
in  Marmorhallen,  wo  die  Brunnen  klangen, 


M Der  arme  Heinrich,  p.  272. 
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wo  goldene  Fische  in  den  Becken  flössen, 
und  wenn  er  schweifen  liess  den  trunk’nen  Blick, 
so  war’s  dorthin,  woher  der  Weihrauch  quoll, 
war’s  in  die  Zaubergärten  Azzahras. 

O,  liebes  Kind,  von  solchen  Paradiesen 
hast  du  wohl  nie  geträumt ! wo  süss  und  schwer 
Pracht  auf  uns  lastet,  Wonne  uns  berrückt  . . . 
der  Bambus  zittert  am  verschwiegenen  Platz, 
von  Zedern  überdacht  und  überdunkelt, 
die  Azaleenbüsche  breiten  sich 
wie  blühende  Kissen.  Blaues  Blütenblut 
scheint  dir  das  Meer,  . . . 

. . . Und  du  hörst 
Gesang  . . . 

. . . fremde  Worte, 

in  heisser  Flut  der  Seele  aufgelöst, 

umwehen  dich.  Du  trinkst  sie  in  dich  ein 

mit  allen  Düften,  die  der  sanfte  West 

dir  zuträgt,  immer  liebreich  dich  bedrängend. — ” 58 

And  the  new  joy  he  feels  in  the  radiance  of  Ottegebc’s 
glance  which  brings  a healthy  stirring  in  his  sluggish  blood  and 
new  strength  of  re-arisen  powers  he  reads  also  in  nature  about 
him: 

“Und  in  der  Flut  des  lichten  Elements 
entzündeten  die  Hügel  sich  zur  Freude, 
die  Meere  zur  Wonne  und  die  Himmelsweiten 
zum  Glücke  wiederum.”  59 

In  Hartmann’s  account  of  his  trip  through  the  snow  to  the 
house  of  Gottfried  appear  the  healthy  vigor  that  finds  joy  in 
the  struggle  with  the  wind  and  snow,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
happy  element  of  fantasy: 

“Auf  dem  Klepper 

sinnierend  hängen  in  der  Winterstille 
und  langsam  aufwärts  dringen  ins  Gebirg 
durch  YVettertannicht,  hoch  verschneit  und  dick 
beschwert  and  überglast  die  Äste,  wo 
es  je  zuweilen  spröde  klirrt  und  klingelt 


M Der  arme  Heinrich,  p.  281. 
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und  sonst  kein  Laut  sich  rührt,  ist  meine  Lust. 

Und  sind  die  kleinen  Vöglein  auch  verstummt: 
es  zwitschert  unterm  Rosseshuf  der  Schnee 
bei  jedem  Tritt,  so  dass  ich  lausch  und  spitze 
und  horch  und  mich  versinn  und  fast  verliere, 
wie  Petrus  Forschegrund,  als  ihm  das  Vöglein 
des  Paradieses  sang  und  tausend  Jahre 
gleichen  einer  flüchtigen  Stunde  ihm  verrannen.”60 

In  Rose  Bernd,  Act  I,  Hauptmann  uses  all  the  minuteness 
of  detail  that  belongs  to  naturalistic  technique  in  the  description 
of  a level,  fertile  landscape.  On  each  side  of  a path  leading 
diagonally  from  the  middle  of  the  scene  to  the  foreground  extend 
large  fields,  through  which  runs  a shallow  ditch  covered  with 
field  flowers.  A small  potato  patch  in  which  the  young  vines 
are  just  breaking  through  the  earth  lies  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground. To  the  left  of  the  path  on  a slope  about  six  feet  high 
stands  an  old  cherry  tree,  and  to  the  right  hazel  nuts  and  white- 
thorn bushes.  The  course  of  a brook  running  parallel  to  the 
path  is  outlined  by  willows  and  elders.  Isolated  groups  of  old 
trees  add  a parklike  appearance  to  the  landscape.  In  the  back- 
ground to  the  left  rising  above  bushes  and  treetops  appear  the 
roof  and  the  steeple  of  a village  church. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  this  picture  is  the  effective 
use  of  the  proper  notes  of  emphasis.  Hauptmann  has  avoided 
the  monotony  of  what  he  designates  as  a level  landscape  by 
introducing  the  vertical  element  of  trees  in  a regular  succession 
which  produces  rhythm  in  the  land  landscape — first  the  old 
cherry  tree  on  the  left,  balanced  by  the  hazelnut  and  white- 
thorn bushes,  then,  farther  back,  the  willows  and  alders  which 
mark  the  course  of  the  brook,  and  still  farther  in  the  back- 
ground the  trees  and  bushes  surrounding  the  church.  Altogether 
it  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  naturalistic  description  that 
presents  not  merely  a catalogue  of  the  various  details  of  the 
landscape  but  rather  an  arrangement  of  many  details  into  a 
whole  composition  which,  without  the  use  of  any  subjective  com- 
ment, except  perhaps  the  one  phrase  “parklike  appearance,” 
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carries  to  the  reader  or  spectator  a definite  message  of  the  beauty 
and  radiance  of  the  landscape  brightened  as  it  is  by  the  warm 
sun  of  a May  morning.  This  does  not  change  during  the  act. 
And  the  sunny  brightness  of  the  picture  blends  well  with  the 
spirit  of  the  peasant  girl,  Rose  Bemd,  who  sits  u|>on  the  bank 
beneath  the  cherry  tree,  laughing  with  her  secret  lover,  Flamm, 
over  their  stolen  meeting,  while  lie  in  turn  sings  loudly  and 
lustily: 

“Im  Wald  und  auf  der  Heide 
Da  such  ich  meine  Freude! 

Ich  bin  ein  Jägersmann!”  ttl 

That  Flamm  docs  actually  seek  much  of  his  pleasure  in  hunt- 
ing is  indicated  by  many  details  in  the  minutely  described  living 
room  of  the  house  in  Act  II.  Here,  for  example,  are  various 
glass  cases  containing  stuffed  birds  and  collections  of  butterflies. 
A love  for  flowers,  too,  on  the  part  of  some  one  is  suggested  by 
a large  bowl  of  forget-me-nots  on  the  desk,  by  the  wreath  of 
fresh  flowers  about  the  photograph  of  a little  boy,  and  also  by 
the  pots  of  blooming  plants  in  the  windows  that  are  open  to 
admit  the  sunlight  of  a magnificent  spring  morning.  The  sunny 
brightness  of  the  picture  reflects  the  cheer  in  the  simple  home 
of  the  Flamms  before  the  shadows  of  unhappiness  fall  upon  it. 

Act  III  has  a fertile  stretch  of  land  as  a background,  depicted 
in  the  same  detailed  manner  as  that  of  the  first  act.  In  the  right 
foreground  in  a triangular  level  green  space  slightly  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  fields  stands  an  old  pear  tree.  At  its 
foot  a clear  spring  empties  into  a primitive  stone  basin.  The 
middle  ground  consists  of  meadow  land.  In  the  background, 
within  a grove  of  alder  trees  and  bushes  of  hazelnut,  willow  and 
beech,  lies  a |>ool  bordered  by  reeds  and  dotted  by  waterplants. 
The  meadows  on  each  side  are  encircled  by  ancient  oaks,  elms, 
beeches,  and  birch  trees.  Through  the  foliage  of  the  trees  and 
bushes  the  roofs  and  spires  of  distant  villages  are  visible.  To  the 
left  behind  the  bushes  arise  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  barns.  It 
is  a hot  afternoon  in  early  August. 


*'  Rose  Bernd,  p.  377- 
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This  picture  furnishes  another  example  of  the  evident  use 
of  recognized  principles  of  composition  in  landscape  painting. 
The  importance  of  the  foreground  is  expressed  by  the  detail;  the 
middle  distance,  the  meadow  land,  is  less  distinct;  the  elevation 
produced  by  the  trees  in  the  distance  forms  the  necessary  back- 
ground. Another  noteworthy  feature  is  the  sense  of  balance, 
here  so  strong  as  to  produce  almost  a somnolent  effect.  The 
scene  therefore  lends  itself  well  to  the  mood  which  Hauptmann 
manifestly  wishes  to  express.  The  intense  heat  of  the  August 
afternoon,  the  hum  of  a threshing  machine  in  the  distance,  the 
expression  of  exhaustion  in  the  faces  of  the  workingmen,  who, 
returning  from  the  fields,  hurry  to  the  spring  where  sounds  of 
swallowing  and  of  deep,  relieved  breathing  are  clearly  audible, 
all  produce  an  effect  of  oppression  and  tenseness  as  different  from 
the  fresh  vigor  of  the  springtime  scene  of  Act  I as  the  fore- 
boding distress  of  Rose  Bernd,  about  whom  the  chains  of  fate 
are  now  being  more  tightly  drawn,  is  different  from  the  happy, 
laughing  mood  of  the  girl  in  the  opening  scene. 

Act  IV  repeats  the  interior  scene  of  Act  III  with  merely 
the  change  of  time  from  spring  to  fall  which  is  demanded  by  the 
development  of  the  plot.  In  Act  V the  gloomy  dusk  that  fills 
the  room  in  the  Bernd  cottage  increases  the  tragic  effect  of  the 
scene  in  which  Rose  Bernd,  finally  hunted  down  by  her  pursuers, 
confesses  that  she  is  the  murderer  of  her  child. 

In  this  play  there  is  little  direct  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
individuals  concerning  their  reaction  to  the  Ixxiuty  of  the  country 
in  which  they  live.  Nor  would  one  expect  to  hear  from  these 
peasants  any  but  the  naive  and  casual  remarks  usually  made  in 
connection  with  some  other  matter.  Streckmann,  for  example, 
makes  the  beautiful  weather  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  stay  in 
church.02  Various  references  are  made  to  the  extreme  heat  in 
Act  III.03  Old  Bernd,  desiring  to  preach  a little  sermon  on  the 
need  of  preparing  for  the  darkness  of  the  judgment  day,64  in  Act 
V,  calls  attention  to  the  great  cloud  that  has  come  over  the  moun- 

**  Rose  Bernd,  p.  382. 

0 Rose  Bernd,  p.  408. 

M Rose  Bernd,  p.  450. 
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tain.  But  the  real  reaction  is  found  in  what  is  essentially  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  outdoor  world  expressed  in  the  whole  personality 
of  Rose  Bernd  and  Christopher  Flamm.  Rose  is  the  strong 
peasant  girl ; in  the  first  scene  she  hoes  the  patch  as  vigorously 
as  a man,  and  she  lifts  a sack  of  wheat  with  ease  and  carries  it 
to  the  barn.  “Das  Madel  hat  Saft  und  Kraft  dohie.”  65  The 
natural  mate  for  her  is  “der  kernige,  frische  lebenslustige 
breitschultrige  imponierende  Mann,  durchaus  Natur  und  jauch- 
zende Bejahung  des  Lebenstriebs,”  and  the  tragedy  is  due  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  fate  that  insists  upon  Rose’s  marrying  the 
physically  inferior  August.60 

The  midsummer  night’s  dream  idea  that  Hauptmann  con- 
ceived in  connection  with  Hohenhaus  takes  the  form  of  a fall 
idyll  in  Die  Jungfern  vom  Bischofsberg.  The  first  three  acts 
take  place  within  an  old-fashioned  country  house  situated  amid 
gardens  on  the  river  Saale.  In  the  first  act  the  towers  and  roofs 
of  an  ancient  city  situated  on  the  opposite  slope  of  a hill  are 
visible  through  a broad  window.  The  room  depicted  in  Acts 
II  and  III  has  a glass  door  which  opens  upon  a terrace  in  the 
garden.  Act  I defines  the  time  as  toward  noon  of  a day  in  the 
beginning  of  October.  No  definite  statement  as  to  whether  the 
sun  is  shining  or  not  is  given  cither  in  the  stage  directions  or  in 
the  dialogue.  The  stage  directions  of  Act  II  state  that  it  is  fore- 
noon as  in  the  previous  act  and  that  the  sun  is  shining  in  at 
the  windows.  In  Act  III,  which  takes  place  the  next  afternoon, 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  light. 

The  stage  directions  of  Act  IV  describe  in  full  the  park  of 
the  Bishop’s  Mount  on  the  slope  above  the  vineyard.  The  valley 
of  the  Saale  River  lies  in  the  background  with  Naumburg  visible 
in  the  distance.  To  the  left  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  watch  tower, 
to  the  right  an  old  cistern.  The  foreground  toward  the  cistern 
is  enclosed  by  an  old,  crumbled  wall  above  which  the  poles  of 
the  vines  are  seen.  To  the  left,  somewhat  elevated  and  accessible 
by  steps,  is  a small  hermitage  with  a bell-tower  of  unhewn  logs. 
In  the  centre  is  a large  grass  plot  surrounded  by  bushes,  from 


“ Rose  Bernd,  p.  412. 
"Rose  Bernd p.  377. 
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which  there  is  a view  to  the  horizon  over  the  valley  and  the  hills 
on  the  opposite  side.  Bright  autumnal  coloring,  occasional  re- 
ports of  a pistol,  the  cries  of  the  vintners  and  the  sound  of  the 
whetting  of  scythes  are  all  suggestive  of  the  season  of  the  year. 
In  addition  to  this  the  time  is  definitely  stated  as  near  noon  of 
a clear  autumn  day. 

Here  the  details  of  form,  atmosphere,  color,  and  sound  are 
given  in  a stage  direction  which  is  quite  as  minute  as  that  of  the 
naturalistic  plays  Vor  Sonnenaufgang  or  Rose  Bernd.  Again 
there  is  no  subjective  comment  upon  the  scene,  but  again  there 
is  much  more  than  a mere  catalogue  of  details.  Again  the  artistic 
temperament  is  displayed  in  the  composition  of  the  picture.  A 
sense  of  depth  is  produced  by  the  proper  arrangement  of  dis- 
tances: first  the  foreground;  then  the  stone  wall;  then,  in  the 
middle  distance,  the  vineyard;  and  finally  the  elevation  of  the 
hills  for  the  background.  The  picture  as  a whole,  like  an  old 
tapestry,  is  full  of  interest,  with  a single  spot,  the  greensward, 
where  the  eye  can  rest.  The  message  of  the  play,  that  the  dream 
of  life  is  its  best  part,  is  subtly  suggested  in  the  lovely,  but 
passing,  autumn  beauty  of  the  secluded  old  garden,  where,  as 
Kozakiewicz  says,  an  anachronistic  sweetness  is  present  in  the 
air, — something  still  and  unspoiled  and  magic  that  is  separated 
by  the  moss-covered  stones  of  the  wall  from  the  shrill  noise  of 
the  paroxysm  of  European  culture.67  There  is  no  reference  to 
any  change  in  the  background  during  the  scene. 

In  Act  V the  setting  sun  and  later  the  moon  lend  a still 
softer  touch  to  the  scene  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  romantic 
conclusion  of  the  play. 

The  two  persons  in  the  play  who  are  most  responsive  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  romantic  old  garden  are  Dr.  Grünwald 
and  Dr.  Kozakiewicz.  The  latter’s  question,  “Hast  du  denn 
wieder  im  Heidekraut  gelegen  und  Verse  gemacht?“68  gives  a 
little  suggestion  of  the  sentimental  temperament  of  Dr.  Grün- 
wald. The  extreme  to  which  he  can  go  in  sentimental  utterance 
is  illustrated  by  his  outburst  of  joy  when  he  realizes  that  Agatha 


" Die  Jungfern  vom  Bischofsberg,  p.  68. 
“ Die  Jungfern  vom  Bischofsberg,  p.  49. 
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still  loves  him:  “Oh,  Liebste,  das  ist  solch  eine  Last  von  Glück! 
Verzeih  mir:  mich  widerts’  wenn  Männer  weinen!  doch  ich 
weine!  Mir  schwindelt;  ich  fasse  es  nicht!  . . . O tiefe, 

schmerzliche  Bangigkeit!  Oh  Angst!  Oh  du  Angst  des  höchsten 
Besitzes! — Ewig!  Ewig! — Oh  Ewigkeit!”60 

Quite  in  keeping,  then,  with  this  sentimentality  is  Grün- 
wald’s  extravagant  praise  of  nature  and  his  interpretation  of 
its  beauties  as  but  an  offering  to  his  loved  one:  “Wie  stark  auf 
einmal  der  Thymian  duftet!  . . . Oh  köstliche,  süsse, 

berauschende  Würze!  Sieh  mal,  wie  eine  glühende  Räucherschale 
der  Mond!  Betäubende,  köstliche  Dämpfe  wirbeln  herauf!  Sieh 
mal,  wie  unten  die  Saale  fliesst.  Schlängelnder  Nebel  wie  Op- 
ferdampf! Und  die  alte  gespenstische  Stadt  und  der  Dom.  Du 
Nixe!  Du  Mondfau!  Du  Saaleweibchen!  es  ist  alles  ringsum  nur 
ein  Opfer  für  dich.  Und  ich  bin  dir  auf  Leben  und  Tod  ver- 
fallen.“ 70 

When  in  the  closing  scene  of  the  play  Sabine  remarks  that 
soon  everything  will  have  vanished — “Von  den  Bäumen  ist  schon 
das  Laub  fast  hereunter,  und  verödet  steht  unser  Bischofsberg. 
Dann  ist  er  nur  noch  ein  Märchen,  sonst  nichts.” — To  this 
Ludowike  replies  “Das  Märchen  ist  doch  das  beste,  Sabine!” 
and  Kozakiewicz  adds:  “So  lasst  uns  den  Reigen  weiter  tanzen 
ins  Blaue,  ins  Dunkle,  ins  Weite  hinein,  ins  Ungewisse  der  Him- 
mel und  Meere,”  and  the  scene  closes  with  the  singing  of  Heine’s 
song: 

“ Kleiner  Vogel  Kolibri, 

Führe  uns  nach  Bimini,  . . 71 

And  thus  the  people  in  the  play  finally  express  the  symbolism 
of  nature  upon  which  the  whole  play  rests. 

The  setting  of  the  first  act  of  Kaiser  Kails  Geisel  is  an 
interior  scene  at  the  hour  before  sunrise  on  a day  in  the  “month 
of  wine.”  The  stage  directions  of  Act  II  sketch  with  a few  but 
definite  strokes  an  outdoor  scene  at  the  country  seat  of  the 
Emperor  Karl  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aix-la-Chapclle.  From 

**  Die  Jungfern  vom  Bischof sberg,  p.  91. 

™ Die  Jungfern  vom  Bischofsberg,  p.  92. 

n Die  Jungfern  vom  Bischofsberg,  p.  99.  , 
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an  open  colonnade  broad  stairs  lead  down  to  the  garden,  where 
the  ancient  hills  are  brilliant  with  the  yellow  of  the  autumnal 
foliage.  The  background  of  the  scene  is  formed  by  a sunny 
slope  planted  with  vines.  It  is  a clear  morning  in  autumn.  No 
further  details  are  added  by  the  characters. 

Once  more  the  method  is  objective,  but  the  result  is  a picture 
which,  first  of  all,  appeals  to  the  aesthetic  sense,  and  secondly, 
in  its  message  of  autumnal  radiance,  is  suggestive  of  the  proud 
vigor  of  the  Emperor,  rejuvenated  by  his  love  for  the  young 
Gersuind.  Acts  III  and  IV  have  indoor  settings.  In  Act  III 
a door  leads  into  the  garden,  but  this  is  not  described.  Nor  is 
there  any  mention  of  the  light.  In  Act  IV  the  warm  autumnal 
sun  shines  through  the  loggia  of  the  cloister  upon  the  sick  girl 
Gersuind  as  she  reclines  in  her  armchair.  There  are  no  refer- 
ances  to  changes  in  the  background  during  the  scenes. 

Nature  has  a second  use  in  this  drama  in  furnishing  an 
interpretation  of  the  character  of  Gersuind.  Various  characters 
reveal  their  opinion  of  her,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  by  figures 
drawn  from  nature.  The  unfriendly  Ercambald  maintains: 

“sie  ist 

das,  was  . . . ja,  etwas,  was  man  so  . . . nun  ja: 
kein  guter  Apfel!  eher  was  man  so 

wurmstichig  . . . Obst,  das  man  wurmstichig  nennt.”72 

Bennit,  on  the  other  hand,  says: 

“Sie  ist  ein  Pyrol ! ist 
kein  Rabe ! dient  dem  Rabengotte  nicht. 

Was  Wunder,  wenn  sie  mit  den  Flügeln  schlägt, 
da  sie  schuldlos  im  engen  Käfig  schmachtet. 

Sie  spürt  die  Buchenwipfel ! spürt  den  Wald, 
den  goldnen  Himmelshirsch,  mit  klingenden 
Geweihen  morgens  schreitend  durch  den  Hag. 

Sie  will  zu  mir!  will  heim!  will  ihre  Brüder 
und  Spiessgesellen  wiedersehn.  Will  vom 
Gehöft,  geklammert  auf  der  Stute  Rücken, 
hinbrausen  durch  die  Niederung  zur  Jagd: 
fliegenden  Haars,  in  reiner  Gottesluft! 
dann  wieder  halten  wir  die  heiligen  Tage 


” Kaiser  Karls  Geisel,  p.  260. 
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und  Karl  und  Jesu,  glaubt  mir,  sind  wir  treu. 

Ihr  aber:  zähmt  ein  Tier,  ihr  Frauen,  das, 

geboren  in  Gefangenschaft,  nichts  kennt 

als  Knechtschaft!  Freigebornes  zähmt  sich  nicht!”73 

Karl’s  first  remark  upon  seeing  her  is : 

“Rein  wie  der  Mond,  das  Antlitz  einer  Heiligen.”74 


and 

. Frei  soll  sie  sein! 

den  Käfig  will  ich  öffnen,  öff’n  ich  ihn, 
ein  Taubenhabicht  stösst  vielleicht  herab 
und  schlägt  sie — also  dies  darf  nicht  geschehn  !”75 

And  when  Gersuind  herself  asks  for  freedom  to  live  as  she 
pleases,  undisturbed  by  others,  Karl  answers: 

“Die  Luft  ist  voll  Gefahren.  Fliegt  ein  Ding, 
ein  gelber  Buttervogel,  so  wie  du, 
nur  einmal,  zweimal  über  eine  Pfütze — 
und  nun  gar  hier  zu  Aachen,  in  der  Pfalz ! — 
schon  hat  ein  Rotschwanz,  Blauschwanz  ihn  verschluckt.”78 

When  Karl  asks  Rorico,  after  she  has  escaped, 

“Wie  lebt  sie?  wo? 

Gerupft?  zerzaust?  wie?  eingeschiichtert ?”77 

Rorico  explains  how  she  pursued  him 

“leicht  füssiger  als  ein  Schmaltier  vor  der  Meute, 
flink,  unbegreiflich,  federleicht  im  Lauf. — ”78 

and  how  she  laughed  at  him, 

“sie  schlug  eine  wilde  I-ache  auf, 
durchdringend,  wie  ein  Specht  lacht.”70 


” Kaiser  Karls  Geisel,  p.  266. 
u Kaiser  Karls  Geisel,  p.  268. 
” Kaiser  Karls  Geisel,  p.  271. 
'*  Kaiser  Karls  Geisel,  p.  275. 
"Kaiser  Karls  Geisel,  p.  284. 
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Then  Karl  upbraids  Rorico: 

. . Vogelsteller ! gab 

ich  deshalb  diesem  Vögelchen  die  Freiheit, 
damit  dein  Bolz  ein  flaumig  Bette  trifft  ?’’80 

When  Gersuind  herself  appears  before  Karl  he  begs  her  to  remain 
in  the  castle  under  his  care : 

“In  diesem  Garten  sollst  du  wurzeln,  du 
Kntwurzelte ! sollst  langsam  wachsen,  blühn, 

Früchte  zur  Reife  treiben,  wohlgepflegt 
von  Gärtnerhänden  ;”81 

and  again : 

“Eile!  deine  Seele 

entsühne,  bade  sie  von  Flecken  rein ! 
denn,  wärst  du  gleich  mit  Makeln  übersät 
so  will  ich  eines  Tags  doch  zu  dir  sagen — 
wenn  du  dich  meinem  reinen  Willen  fügst — : 
geh’  hin  und  zeige  dich  den  Priestern ! und 
an  jenem  Tag  sollst  du  vor  aller  Welt 
rein  wie  die  keusche  Himmelsblume,  wie 
die  Lilie  in  Mariens  Händen  sein.’’82 

To  Alcuin,  who  is  also  favorably  impressed  by  her,  Karl  confides: 

“Mein  Flaccus!  manches  Tierlien  fing  ich  schon, 
mit  Hamen,  Bolz  und  Netz, 
wie  du  wohl  weisst : 

doch  ging  mir  noch  kein  Wild  ins  Garn  wie  dieses! 

und  darum  heg’  ich’s,  pfleg’  ich’s,  halt’  ich’s  wert. 

Natürlich:  ’s  ist  kein  Tier!  und  also  auch 

ein  höherer  Beruf,  den  ich  erfülle, 

als  der  des  Bändigers : fast  väterlich, 

im  Sinne  der  Seelsorge  frommer  Väter.”83 

The  persistent  use  of  such  figures  to  describe  Gersuind  emphasizes 
not  only  the  fact  that  she  is  a wild  child  of  nature  herself,  but 
also  the  effect  of  environment  upon  those  who  use  the  figures. 
This  in  turn  is  carried  out  logically  in  the  description  of  Karl. 

**  Kaiser  Karls  Geisel,  p.  289. 
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In  Act  II  the  stage  directions  describe  Karl  as  he  steps  forward 
from  the  leafy  garden  paths,  clothed  in  country  garb,  with  the 
words:  “Er  hat  etwas  an  sich  von  einem  grossen  und  edlen 

Wild,  das  sichert.”84  He  likens  the  re-awakening  of  his  nature 
to  new  sap  in  an  old  tree : 

“ein  alter  Baum  seit  langem  dürr  und  von 
Schmarotzerpflanzen  ausgesogen,  denen 
er  noch  den  trock  ’nen  Stamm  als  Stütze  leiht, 
damit  sie,  wie  bisher,  aufrecht  ins  Licht 
der  Sonne  geilen,  ist  er  selbst  gleich  tot  . . . 

ein  solcher  Stamm  fängt  an  frisch  auszuschlagen ! 
da  gibt’s  ein  Wispern  in  den  Blätterchen 
des  Schlingkrautnetzes:  ei  der  alte  Karl, 
der  alte  Obstbaum  will  noch  leben  !”80 

It  is  characteristic  of  his  huntsman  temperament  to  seek  solace  in 
time  of  depression  in  playing  with  the  dogs  or  feeding  the  deer 
or  catching  lizards,86  and  so  when  he  knows  he  has  overcome  his 
passion  for  Gersuind  he  rejoices  in  the  prospect  of  another  hunt 
in  the  fresh,  invigorating  air: 

“Die  Luft  ist  new,  die  Brust  befreit ! wir  haben 
unreine  Geister  länger  nicht  zu  Gast! 

Des  Weines  Blume  macht  uns  fürderhin 
nicht  widerlich  der  Atem  der  Verwesung. 

Rico!  die  Klepper!  Habichte;  erst  lasst 
uns  schmausen,  unsere  Frankenbäuche  stopfen, 
wacker,  wie  Drescher,  mit  gesunder  Kost!”87 

And  with  his  final  triumph  over  himself  he  cries: 

“.  . . der  Greis  sehnt  sich  ins  freie  Feld! 

ins  Blachfeld!  under  freien  Himmel!  wo 
der  Wolkenaufruhr  über  ihm,  der  Aufruhr 
des  Kriegszugs  um  ihn  her  die  Welt  erfüllt. 

Auf  seines  Streithengsts  Rücken  sehnt  er  sich 
und  nachts  zu  ruhn  im  sausenden  Gezelte! 
und  kurz,  der  alte  Kriegsknecht : Kaiser  Karl ! 


**  Kaiser  Karls  Geisel,  p.  270. 
“ Kaiser  Karls  Geisel,  p.  303. 
M Kaiser  Karls  Geisel,  p.  277. 
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schreit,  wie  ein  Hirsch  nach  Wasser,  nach  den  Stürmen, 

darin  er  frisch  geatmet  lebenslang: 

nach  Waffenlärm!  nach  Männerkampf!  nach  Krieg!”88 

The  mediaeval  legend  of  the  patient  Griselda  has  received 
some  pleasing  outdoor  settings  in  the  ten  scenes  of  Hauptmann’s 
piece  called  Griselda.  The  yard  of  farmer  Helmrecht  that  forms 
the  background  for  the  first,  third,  and  ninth  scenes  is  minutely 
described  in  the  stage  directions  according  to  the  naturalistic 
method.  The  house,  divided  into  stable  and  dwelling,  stands  to 
the  left.  Opposite  is  a stall  with  a woodshed.  The  yard  is 
separated  from  the  road  in  the  background  by  a picket  fence,  the 
gate  of  which  is  open.  Near  it  is  a woodpile.  Over  the  gate 
curves  a beautiful  apple  tree  loaded  with  red  apples.  The  back- 
ground is  formed  by  mountain  meadows,  forests,  and  a chain 
of  hills  lightly  streaked  with  snow.  Not  far  from  the  door 
of  the  house  water  from  a spring  splashes  into  a stone  trough. 
The  sunlight  of  an  autumn  morning  shines  upon  the  scene.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  consciously  expressed  subjectivity,  but  the  effect 
as  a whole  reveals  the  interpretation  of  an  artistic  temperament. 
The  eye  is  taken  from  the  homely  details  of  the  farmyard  to  the 
beautiful  apple  tree  and  then  to  the  trees  and  mountains  beyond. 
No  changes  are  recorded  during  the  scene. 

The  settings  of  the  remaining  scenes  are  for  the  most  part 
simply  suggested  in  the  most  general  manner.  In  the  second 
scene  a window  in  the  gallery  of  the  Marquis  affords  a view  of 
a North  Italian  lake  and  its  shore,  but  no  description  is  given 
of  it.  The  fourth  scene  presents  the  garden  of  the  Margrave’s 
palace  with  an  adjoining  terrace,  on  a magnificent  day  in  autumn 
as  an  appropriate  background  for  the  wedding  of  Griselda  and 
Ulrich.  In  the  fifth  scene  the  fact  is  mentioned  that  the  North 
Italian  spring  has  come.  The  stage  directions  for  the  fifth  scene 
tell  that  Griselda  is  sitting  by  the  window  of  the  palace  looking 
out  into  the  open,  but  no  description  is  given  of  the  view  before 
her.  In  scenes  7 and  8 is  shown  a room  with  a door  opening 


“ Kaiser  Karls  Geisel,  p.  351. 
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on  the  garden.  Scene  10  presents  a hall  in  the  Margrave’s  castle, 
with  a glass  door  opening  on  the  park.  In  general,  then,  there  is 
little  indication  in  Griselda  of  an  attempt  to  do  more  with  the 
nature  background  than  give  the  piece  an  aesthetic  setting.  No 
changes  of  tone  are  to  be  noted. 

In  this  play,  as  in  Rose  Bernd  and  Kaiser  Karls  Geisel, 
Hauptmann  presents  individuals  who  are  directly  and  vitally 
influenced  by  their  contact  with  nature.  Griselda  is  a real  child 
of  nature,  and  her  counterpart  in  Markgraf  Ulrich,  the  genuine 
“Naturmensch”  to  whom  all  culture  and  refinement  are  dis- 
tasteful. Ulrich  does  not  care  for  the  food  prepared  by  the 
cooks  but  roasts  chestnuts  for  himself.  When  the  nights  are 
mild  he  sleeps  in  the  forest  or  in  a barn.  When  summoned  to 
the  family  council  he  appears  in  the  garb  of  a peasant  with  a 
pitchfork  on  his  shoulder.  He  announces  that  he  would  not 
return  to  the  city  for  the  kerchiefs  and  garters  of  the  twelve 
fairest  ladies  in  Lombardy,  and  if  he  must  marry,  his  wife  must 
be  a peasant  girl,  a wench  who  can  endure  a sound  thrashing.89 
It  is  natural  then  that  he  should  be  attracted  by  Griselda,  the 
“cow  princess”  as  he  calls  her.  the  “lovely  lass  of  the  rye”,  with 
the  Valkyrie-like  figure,  so  strong  that  she  is  her  father’s  best 
help  with  the  heavy  farm  work,  and  so  beautiful  that  even 
Count  Eberhard,  who  had  scorned  the  thought  of  her  as  a wife 
for  Ulrich,  can  not  keep  his  eyes  from  her  as  she  stands  among 
the  branches  of  the  apple  tree.00  It  is  natural  too  that  Ulrich 
should  at  once  long  to  make  this  splendid  counterpart  of  his  own 
strength  yield  to  him.  He  is  the  old  Adam,  he  explains  to  his 
uncle,91  and  nothing  less  than  the  old  nobility  of  Eve  can  satisfy 
him.  He  desires  a strong  companion  with  her  original  weapons, 
the  sickle,  the  spade,  and  the  mattock.  At  the  wedding  Ulrich 
devises  the  test  of  the  grains  and  the  scythe  to  prove  that,  gentle 
and  sweet  as  Griselda  has  been  made  by  her  love  for  him,  she 
is  still  possessed  of  this  ancient  nobility.  That  she  does  not  lose 


" Griselda,  pp.  362  ff. 

” Griselda,  pp.  355  ff. 

**  For  the  following,  cf  Griselda , pp.  380  ff. 
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her  interest  in  the  old  home  even  after  a long  period  of  luxurious 
life  as  a margravine  is  shown  in  the  scene  of  the  visit  from  her 
father.92  Again  in  her  wish  that  she  might  bear  her  child  in 
the  forest  upon  a couch  of  leaves  rather  than  in  the  castle,93  her 
primitive  nature  asserts  itself.  And  all  the  original  defiance  of 
the  former  peasant  girl  returns  when  she  discovers  that  Ulrich, 
with  the  mad  instinct,  as  she  says,  of  the  wild  boars  who  devour 
their  young,  has  had  their  newly  born  child  hidden  away  from 
her.94 

In  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht  the  nature  background  is  per- 
haps more  inseparably  linked  with  the  action  than  in  any  other 
play.  Schien ther  says  that,  as  the  problems  of  Johnson  Vockerat 
in  Einsame  Mettschen  return  in  more  intense  form  in  the  case 
of  Gabriel  Schilling,  so  the  little  island  lake  of  the  former  play 
expands  into  the  open  sea  in  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht.  But 
while  in  Einsame  Menschen  the  lake  was  used  chiefly  for  aesthetic 
and  emotional  effects,  in  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht  the  cleansing 
and  invigorating  salt  sea  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  idea  on 
which  the  whole  play  is  based. 

The  scene  of  action  is  an  island  in  the  Baltic.  This  is  in  the 
first  place  significant  as  the  spot  to  which  the  individuals  have 
been  driven  by  their  own  nervous  temperaments  that  demand 
relief  from  the  tension  of  city  life.  The  stage  directions,  though 
rather  long,  fail  to  include  many  definite  details  of  the  real 
nature  element.  They  state  that  the  scene  is  the  shore  of  the 
island,  that  it  is  a clear  August  day,  and  that  the  sea  in  the 
background  gleams  in  the  afternoon  light.  Other  features  men- 
tioned are  suggestive  of  the  darker  and  wilder  aspects  of  the 
sea.  To  the  left  is  a signal  pole  with  rope  ladders,  and  to 
the  right  the  shed  of  a life-saving  station.  To  the  wall  of  this 
building  is  fastened  a figurehead  from  a wrecked  vessel.  It  is 
cf  painted  wood  and  represents  a woman  with  wind-blown  gar- 
ments. Her  head  is  thrown  back  so  that  she  seems  to  oppose 


" Griselda,  pp.  391  ff. 
" Griselda,  pp.  394  ff. 
"Griselda,  pp.  401  ff. 
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her  pale  face  with  its  somnambulistic  stare  to  the  winds  of 
heaven.  The  effect  of  the  scene  in  detail  and  as  a whole  is 
brought  out  largely  by  the  characters  themselves.  First,  the 
season  of  the  year,  already  suggested  in  the  stage  directions,  is 
emphasized  by  Kiihn's  greeting  to  Lucy  in  the  opening  of  the 
act : “Sie  kommen  immer,  wenn  die  Zugvögel  abreisen ! Wenn 

die  vielen  Zugvögel  bei  uns  Station  machen,  kommen  Sie 
auch.“96  Another  reference  to  the  birds  is  made  by  Mäurer: 
“Hast  du  die  tausend  und  abertausend  Stare  und  Schwalben  auf 
den  Strohmützen  der  Fischerkaten  drüben  in  Vitte  gesehn?  Diese 
Aufregung,  dieser  Eifer,  diese  entzückende  Reiselust!"96  While 
in  Vor  Sonnenaufgang,  Rose  Bernd,  and  Die  Jungfern  vom 
Bischofsberg  nature  sounds  are  described  in  the  stage  directions, 
in  this  play  there  is  no  mention  of  the  roaring  thunder  of  the 
ocean  until  it  is  referred  to  by  Mäurer.97  A device  similar  to 
that  of  the  silent  scene  noted  in  Vor  Sonnenaufgang  Act  I08  is 
used  when  Mäurer  and  Schilling  become  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation of  the  sea  and  the  blood-red  glow  of  the  evening  sky. 
The  latter  is  the  only! change  noted  in  the  background  during 
the  act  and  is  of  course  to  be  included  among  those  demanded 
by  the  passing  of  time.  It  may  also  be  interpreted  symbolically, 
as  in  Vor  Sonnenaufgang.  Act  II  plays  in  a room  of  the  island 
inn.  The  only  suggestion  of  the  outdoor  surroundings  is  the 
stuffed  seamew. 

Act  III  presents  again  a picture  of  the  shore  described  in 
somewhat  more  detail  than  in  Act  I.  Between  two  sand  dunes 
a broad  path  extends  toward  the  background,  disappearing  among 
the  sand  hills.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  more  distant  hills  the 
sea  appears  like  a deep  blue  wall.  Above  it  is  the  deeper  blue 
of  the  cloudless  sky.  In  the  foreground  to  the  right  of  the  path 
and  slightly  raised  lies  a graveyard : a part  of  the  low  wall  which 
encloses  it  is  visible  and  above  this  wall  is  the  little  old  house 


*®  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,  p.  171. 
**  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,  p.  176. 
" Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,  p.  174. 
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for  the  dead  covered  with  shingles.  With  the  exception  of  a 
windblown  juniper  bush  beside  the  wall  there  is  no  vegetation. 
Near  the  bush  is  an  old  weatherbeaten  bench.  To  the  left  of 
the  path  stands  an  old  monastery  which  is  almost  in  ruins  except 
for  an  arch  of  brownish  red  brickwork.  Behind  the  ruins  rise 
several  ancient  poplars  and  ash  trees. 

Here  Hauptmann  has  achieved  the  desired  effect  by  a monot- 
ony of  color  and  contour.  The  cold  blue  of  the  sea  and  the  sky, 
the  gray  of  the  stones  and  of  the  sand  dunes  are  relieved  by 
only  one  note  of  warmth,  the  brownish  red  of  the  brick  wall. 
Then  the  low  sand  dunes,  the  level  expanse  of  the  sea,  the  low 
walls,  the  one  windblown  juniper  bush, — to  this  picture  is  added 
but  one  note  of  emphasis,  the  ancient  poplars  and  ash  trees 
standing  forth  as  lonely  sentinels.  These  elements  combine 
objectivey  to  produce  the  effect  which  Hauptmann  comments 
upon  in  the  sentence:  “Etwas  romantisch  Düsteres  liegt  auf 
diesem  Gebiet”.  And  it  is  all  in  harmony  with  the  sense  of 
impending  disaster  which  develops  during  the  act.  This  is 
emphasized  throughout  the  act  by  such  things  as  the  flight  of  a 
seamew  over  the  valley  of  the  dunes90  and  the  cry  of  a crow100 
just  before  Schilling’s  collapse.  A gruesome  effect  is  also  pro- 
duced by  Schilling’s  imitation  of  the  call  of  the  cuckoo,  with  the 
returning  echo.101 

The  scene  of  the  fourth  act  is  a room  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  inn.  Through  the  windows  the  sea  is  visible,  which  like  a 
blue  wall  so  completely  fills  the  frame  of  one’s  vision  that  only  a 
small  bit  of  sky  can  be  seen.  It  is  once  more  a radiantly  clear 
autumn  day. 

Act  V repeats  the  scene  of  the  first  act.  But  now  the  sun 
has  set,  leaving  the  sky  suffused  with  a vivid  afterglow  which 
casts  a magical  light  over  the  scene.  This  magic  effect  is  the 
keynote  of  the  nature  element  in  the  whole  scene.  It  reveals  an 
extreme  subjectivity  which  makes  nature  take  direct  interest  in 


**  Babriel  Schillings  Flucht,  p.  208  (cf.  Einsame  Menschen,  p.  287). 
“*  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,  p.  218. 
m Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht , p.  213  ff. 
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the  fate  of  the  wretched,  tormented  Schilling,  for  whom  there  is 
no  relief  except  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  The  tension  of  the 
whole  situation  is  felt  in  the  atmosphere.  From  Miss  Lucy  and 
Miss  Majakin  one  hears  that  there  is:  “etwas  so  Verhaltenes,  was 
so  förmlich  beängstigt,  in  der  Luft.”102  The  dead  calm  makes 
the  water  so  clear  that  every  boat  is  mirrored  on  its  glassy  sur- 
face. At  the  close  of  the  drama  the  fresh,  invigorating  wind 
rises,  bringing  with  it  a refreshing  storm.  The  sea  begins  to 
roar  with  constantly  increasing  loudness  and  grows  black  as  coal 
with  strange  streaks  of  yellow  foam  that  cast  yellow  reflections 
bordered  by  a purplish  red  upon  the  wet  sand,103 — a magic  effect 
which  nature  assumes  as  a sign  that  Gabriel  Schilling  has  at 
last  found  a “refuge  safe  and  eternal”.10'* 

The  importance  of  the  nature  element  in  this  drama  is 
greatly  emphasized  by  the  constant  reference  to  it  that  the 
various  characters  make. 

In  Gabriel  Schilling  we  have  one  of  the  most  notable  exam- 
ples of  expression  of  temperament  through  reaction  to  nature. 
This  high-strung  artist  is  a “problematische  Natur”  of  the  most 
exaggerated  type,  physically  and  spiritually  sick,  “tortured  by  the 
beak  and  clawlike  nervous  energy  of  two  women  who  pursue  him 
in  a passion  for  possession  and  absorption.”105  In  this  condition 
the  sea  and  the  fresh  salt  air  are  for  Schilling  not  only  the  means 
of  physical  invigoration,  but  the  embodiment  also  of  spiritual 
purity  and  freedom.  This,  then,  explains  his  exclamation  of 
exaggerated  exaltation  at  the  sight  of  the  sea  and  the  prospect 
of  bathing  in  its  waves: 

“Es  ist  verflucht,  wie  unsereiner  nervös  auf  dem  Hunde 
ist.  Man  merkt  das  vor  so  einem  plötzlichen  Ein- 
druck. . . . Du  kannst  dir  nicht  denken;  Ottfrisd,  wie 

sehr  ich  diesmal  nach  dem  Anblick  gelechzt  habe.  . . . 


Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,  p.  237. 

Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,  p.  239. 

***  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,  p.  246. 

IM  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  Dramatic  Works  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Vol.  VI, 
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Ich  habe  mitten  im  Lärm  und  Asphaltgestank  der  Fried- 
richstrasse schon  immer  das  Meer  vor  Augen  gesehen,  tat- 
sächlich, als  richtige  Luftspiegelung.  Ich  bin  wie  ein  See- 
hund! Ich  möchte  gleich  Hals  über  Kopf  mitten 
hinein.  . . . Und  nu  June,  Reinheit,  Freiheit!  Luft! 

Gott  sei  Dank,  ja,  man  kann  hier  wieder  mal  atmen!  Hof- 
fentlich kommt  bald’n  Sturm!  So  was  Wildes,  Frisches, 
Tolles,  Brausendes,  Salzhaltiges  brauch  ich!— ein  Bad! — 
Kein  Weibergeplärr!  Kein  Zungengedresch  in  Nacht- 
cafes! In  Freiheit  zugrunde  gehn,  meinethalb — nur  nicht 
vergurgeln  in  einem  Abraumkanale !”  108 

That  the  sea  has  come  to  have  a supersensual  significance 
for  Schilling  appears  definitely  in  the  following  remark: 

“Ich  glotze  diesmal  die  See  mit  Augen  an — wovon  ihr 
keine  Ahnung  habt,  Kinder.  Als  wenn  einem  der  Starr 
gestochen  worden  ist.  Dort  stammen  wir  her,  dort  gehören 
wir  hin.”  107 

And  this  feature  is  emphasized,  when,  still  more  nervously 
excited  as  a result  of  the  visit  from  Hanna  Elias,  listening  to 
the  sea  in  motionless  delirium,  he  raises  his  arms  ecstatically 
as  if  he  had  caught  a supernatural  vision,  and  cries — “Oh!!! 
Oh!!!  Oh!!!  das  Element,  das  Element!”  And  then,  as  if 
blinded  by  the  supernatural  splendor  into  which  he  would  d s- 
solve,  he  totters  and  falls.108  Finally,  when,  fatally  ill,  he  steals 
from  his  bed  to  find  in  the  sea  the  relief  he  so  passionately 
craves,  he  leaves  this  message  for  his  friends:  “Der  Maler 

Schilling  hat  hier  auf  Fischmeisters  Oye  die  beste  Idee  seines 
Leben  gehabt  . . . oder  sagen  lieber  bloss,  ich  bin  baden 

gegangen.”  100 

Schilling’s  friends,  the  sculptor  Mäurer  and  the  violinist 
Lucie  Heil,  also  evince  a love  for  the  sea  that  is  only  less  pas- 
sionate as  their  need  for  the  relief  it  offers  is  the  less  despera‘e. 
In  Maurer’s  first  exclamation  are  mingled  both  his  aesthetic  and 


,M  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,  p.  181. 
"*  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,  p.  218. 
m Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,  p.  241. 
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his  emotional  delight:  “Diese  Klarheit!  Dieses  stumme  und 
mächtige  Strömen  des  Lichtes!  Dazu  die  Freiheit  im  Wandern 
über  die  pfadlose  Grastafel.  Dazu  der  Salzgeschmack  auf  den 
Lippen.  Das  geradezu  bis  zu  Tränen  erschütternde  Brausen  der 
See, — siehst  du,  hier  hinter  der  Brille  ist  noch  ein  Tropfen! — 
Dieses  satte,  strahlende  Maestoso,  womit  sie  ihre  Brandungen 
ausrollen  lässt.  Köstlich!”110 

Lucy  largely  echoes  this  feeling  in  her  words:  “Die  See! 
Die  See!  Die  See!  Wenn  ihr  wollt,  dass  ich  wieder  lebendig  und 
fuchsfidel  munter  werde,  wenn  ich  mal  sollte  gestorben  sein,  so 
braucht  ihr  mich  bloss  in  Seewasser  zu  tunken!”111 

To  both  Mäurer  and  Lucie  there  is  a supersensual,  an  eter- 
nal tneaning  in  it  all — “Das  klare  Gefühl,  das  sich  hier  ununter- 
brochen meldet,  dass  hinter  dieser  sichtbaren  Welt  eine  andere 
verbogen  ist.  Nahe  bis  zum  an  klopfen.”  112 

The  wild  rocky  nature  of  the  island  of  Ithaca  becomes  very 
real  in  the  play  Der  Bogen  des  Odysseus,  but  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  general  stage  directions,  supplemented  by  information 
given  by  the  characters  in  the  play,  rather  than  by  strictly  nat- 
uralistic technique.  The  directions  of  the  first  act  simply  sug- 
gest a high,  rocky  land,  partly  covered  with  forests  of  ancient 
oaks.  The  time  is  given  as  noon,  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  season  or  the  weather  or  the  light.  It  is  Odysseus,  returned 
after  years  of  wandering,  who,  by  identifying  certain  landmarks 
of  his  passionately  loved  home,  gives  the  further  details  which 
complete  the  picture  of  the  landscape: 

“Wälder,  ihr  umgrünt 

Des  Felsens  Flanke  wie  ein  Vlies!  zur  Bucht 
Ergiesst  ein  Strom  sich!  Weiden  stehen  dort 
und  Pappeln!  Fischer  liegen  auf  dem  Fang 
und  draussen  kreuzen  Segel! — Schliess  ich  nun 
Mein  Auge  oder  tu  ich’s  auf:  es  ist 
Das  gleiche  Bild ! dem  innren  Sinne  und 
Dem  äussern  die  gleiche  Wohltat ! . . .”  113 

"*  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,  p.  174. 

1,1  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,  p.  189. 

"*  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,  p.  206. 
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and  again: 

“Liegt  hinter  jenen  sanften  Hügeln  dort, 

Die,  vom  Gewölk  des  Ölbaums  brau  umschaltet, 

Den  Strom  verbergend,  nach  der  Küste  stieben,  . . . ? 
Liegt  hinter  ihnen.  . . . ? zwar  verborgen  . . . ? nein  ?” 

In  another  place  he  mentions  that  it  is  cold  on  the  island. 1,4 

From  Leukone’s  reply  to  Melanto’s  complaint  about  carry- 
ing water  we  discover  that  there  is  a drought  in  the  land: 

"...  Du  klagst 

und  klagst,  und  doch  kann  ich  die  wasserlose  Zeit, 

Die  Vater  Kroion  über  uns  verhängt, 

Nicht  wandeln.  Kann  die  heiligen  Wasserquellen, 

Die  trockenen,  nicht  wieder  springen  machen.“  1,5 

This  remark  gives  the  keynote  to  the  nature  treatment 
throughout  the  drama.  Hauptmann  has  made  it  reflect  the 
nature  feeling  of  the  Homeric  period  in  which  it  is  laid.  Just 
as  the  drought  is  due  to  Kronos,  so  all  the  phenomena  are  re- 
garded with  delight  or  alarm  as  manifestations  of  the  favor  or 
disfavor  of  the  gods.  It  is  a land,  as  Lewisohn  says,  where 
“The  thunder  is  the  very  voice  of  Zeus;  Pan  plays  his  pipes  in 
the  shaggy  hills  and  over  the  windless  sea  hovers  the  malignity 
of  Poseidon.”  110  Since  this  is  typical  of  the  nature  element 
throughout  the  play  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to 
present  the  details  of  the  following  acts.117 

(To  be  continued. ) 


Philadelphia. 


Mary  A.  Quitnby. 


,M  Der  Bogen  des  Odysseus,  p.  32. 
w Der  Bogen  des  Odysseus,  p.  10. 

1,4  tierhart  Hauptmann — Dramatic  IVorks,  VII,  p.  13. 
m For  further  examples  cf.  Der  Bogen  des  Odysseus,  pp.  107,  108,  112, 
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DEUTSCHE  CHARAKTERBILDER  AUS  DER  BRASI- 
LIANISCHEN GESCHICHTE. 


Hans  Staden  von  Homberg, 

Der  Festungskommandant  von  Bertioga. 


Wenn  heutigen  Tages  das  deutsche  Element  in  Brasilien  zu 
einem  bedeutungsvollen  Faktor  im  Leben  dieses  Staatswesens 
geworden  ist  und  die  Zahl  der  Deutschredenden  im  Lande  auf 
annähernd  eine  halbe  Million  geschätzt  wird,  so  erinnern  wir 
uns  nur  noch  selten  der  weit  zurückliegenden  Zeiten,  welche  die 
Anfänge  der  Beziehungen  Deutscher  zu  dem  grossen  südameri- 
kanischen Reiche  sahen.  Das  Deutschtum  in  Brasilien  hat  sich 
erst  seit  etwa  einem  Jahrhundert  allmählich  zur  heutigen  Blüte 
entwickelt,  seit  im  Jahre  1818  die  ersteri  deutschen  Einwanderer 
in  das  Land  kamen  und  in  Leopoldina,  im  südlichsten  Teile  von 
Bahia,  angesiedelt  wurden.  Vor  dieser  Zeit  haben  nur  verein- 
zelte Landsleute,  teils  Abenteurer,  Seefahrer  und  Soldaten,  teils 
Bergleute,  Ingenieure,  Geistliche  und  Gelehrte  den  brasilianischen 
Boden  betreten,  sodass  die  Nachrichten  über  Deutsche  im  Lande 
aus  dem  16.,  17.  und  18.  Jahrhundert  nur  sehr  spärlich  fliessen. 
Dies  kann  auch  nicht  Wunder  nehmen,  wenn  wir  uns  vor  Augen 
halten,  wie  grossen  Schwierigkeiten  und  Gefahren  derjenige 
entgegenging,  welcher  sich  damals  zu  einer  Fahrt  nach  der 
“neuen  Welt  Amerika”  anschickte  und  wenn  wir  uns  ferner  er- 
innern, dass,  ausgenommen  in  der  ersten  Zeit  der  Entdeckung 
und  Erschliessung  des  Landes,  das  portugiesische  Mutterland 
allen  Fremden  den  Aufenthalt  in  der  brasilianischen  Kolonie 
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fast  immer  erschwert  und  wiederholt  gänzlich  verboten  hat. 
Erst  seit  1808,  seit  mit  Übersiedelung  des  portugiesischen  Kö- 
nigshauses nach  Brasilien  die  Häfen  den  Schiffen  aller  Nationen 
geöffnet  wurden,  kamen  Fremde  in  grösserer  Zahl  in  das  Land. 

Die  Frage,  auf  welche  Weise  wohl  die  Beziehungen  unse- 
rer Landsleute  zu  Brasilien  entstanden  sein  mögen,  lässt  sich 
nur  beantworten,  wenn  wir  unsere  Blicke  auf  das  Mutterland 
Portugal  richten  und  des  Wandertriebes  gedenken,  der  den 
Deutschen  innewohnt  und  niemals  völlig  geruht  hat.  Zu  allen 
Zeiten  und  aus  allen  Berufen  und  Ständen  haben  Abwanderun- 
gen deutscher  Volksgenossen  aus  der  Heimat  nach  fast  allen 
Ländern  der  bewohnten  Erde  stattgefunden,  so  auch  nach  Por- 
tugal. Unter  Sancho  I von  Portugal,  der  von  1185-121 1 regierte, 
wurden  niederdeutsche  Kolonisten  zwischen  Santarem  und  Alcui- 
quer  angesiedelt,  wo  sie  die  Villa  dos  Francos  (Villa  Franca) 
gründeten,  die  später  in  Azambujo  umgetauft  wurde.  Unter 
demselben  Könige  fochten  englische  Kreuzfahrer,  Teilnehmer 
des  4.  Kreuzzuges,  die  in  portugiesischen  Häfen  gelandet  waren, 
gegen  die  Ungläubigen,  welche  noch  den  Süden  des  Landes,  Al- 
garve, in  Besitz  hielten.  Schon  im  Jahre  1464  siedelte  Jobst  von 
Hutter  (Jose  de  Hurtere,  auch  Jorge  und  Joz  de  Utra,  Hutra 
und  Horta)  aus  Flandern  als  Stadthalter  der  Azoren-Inseln, 
Deutsche  und  Flämen  auf  der  Insel  Fayal  an,  weswegen  die  In- 
seln bis  ins  17  Jahrhundert  hinein  mit  dem  Namen  Ilhas  Flamen- 
gas, Flämische  Inseln,  benannt  wurden.  Wenn  die  Azorianer 
noch  heutigen  Tages  Anzeichen  ihrer  germanischen  Blutmisch- 
ung aufweisen  und  durch  ihre  blauen  Augen  und  blonden  Haare 
an  die  einstige  Besiedlung  der  Inseln  durch  Niederdeutsche  er- 
innern, so  gilt  dies  auch  von  dem  Namen  der  Hafenstadt  Horta, 
die  ihre  Bezeichnung  nach  dem  oben  genannten  ersten  Donatar 
der  Insel  Fayal  trägt.  Auch  Jacome  de  Bruges  (Brügge),  der 
ebenfalls  ein  Fläme  und  der  erste  Verwalter  der  zur  selben 
Gruppe  gehörigen  Insel  Terceira  war,  soll  seit  1450  Flämen 
nach  diesem  Eiland  gebracht  haben.  Er  starb  1472. — Um  die 
Wende  des  15.  Jahrhunderts  treffen  wir,  eine  Begleiterscheinung 
der  portugiesischen  Entdeckungsfahrten,  in  Lissabon  bereits 
Deutsche  in  grösserer  Zahl  an,  besonders  Angestellte  der  grossen 
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oberdeutschen  Handelshäuser,  die  am  indischen  Gewürzhandel 
beteiligt  waren,  aber  auch  Angehörige  anderer  Berufsstände,  wie 
z.  B.  deutsche  Buchdrucker,  die  sich  nachweislich  im  Jahre  1493 
in  Leiria  niederliessen. — D.  Manoel  von  Portugal  überhäufte 
den  deutschen  Buchdrucker  Joh.  Cromberger,  den  er  ins  Land 
berief,  mit  Wohltaten  und  stattete  ihn  1508  mit  besonderen  Vor- 
rechten für  die  Ausübung  seiner  Kunst  aus.  Auch  der  Nürn- 
berger Patrizier  Martin  Behaim,  ein  Schwiegersohn  des  oben- 
genannten Jobst  von  Hutter,  hat  einen  grossen  Teil  seines  Le- 
bens in  Portugal  zugebracht.  Er  war  in  den  Jahren  1480-84 
Mitglied  der  von  König  Johann  II  berufenen  Kommission, 
welche  ein  Instrument  herstellen  sollte,  mit  welchem  man  den 
Stand  der  Sonne  aufnehmen  konnte  und  das  man  später  mit  dem 
Namen  Astrolabium  bezeichnet  hat.  Behaim  nahm  als  Kosmo- 
graph  an  der  Reise  des  Diego  Cäo  nach  Guinea  teil  (1484-86) 
und  begleitete  1487  Femäo  üulmo  und  J.  A.  Estreito  auf  ihrer 
Fahrt  nach  Amerika.  Nach  der  Rückkehr  von  dieser  Reise  kon- 
struierte Behaim  den  ersten  Globus,  in  den  er  Florida,  die  An- 
tillen und  den  Golf  von  Mexico  eintrug.  Behaim,  der  als  Be- 
gründer der  deutschen  Kosmographie  zu  bezeichnen  ist,  lebte 
bis  zum  Jahre  1490  auf  den  Azoren;  er  ist  im  Jahre  1506  ver- 
storben.— Ein  sehr  angesehener  Augsburger  Handelsherr,  Lucas 
Rem,  der  seit  1503  als  Vertreter  der  Welser,  Vöhlin  und  Genos- 
sen in  Lissabon  lebte,  unternahm  Reisen  nach  Madeira,  den 
Azoren,  Kanarischen  und  Kap  Verdischen  Inseln,  wo  seine 
Herren  Faktoreien  und  Pflanzungen  besassen,  die  von  deutschen 
Beamten  verwaltet  wurden.  Rem  gab  übrigens  auch  die  Veran- 
lassung zur  ersten  Fahrt  deutscher  Kaufleute  nach  Indien,  die 
allerdings  eine}  dauernde  Niederlassung  Deutscher  im  Osten  nicht 
zur  Folge  hatte.  Die  Unternehmungen  der  Ehinger  und  Welser 
in  Venezuela  und  auf  San  Domingo,  die  Amerika-  und  Indien- 
Fahrten  der  Spanier  und  Portugiesen  führten  deutsche  Seefahrer, 
Soldaten,  Bergleute  und  Abenteurer  aller  Art  nach  spanischen 
und  portugiesischen  Häfen.  Wir  wissen,  dass  an  der  Reise  des 
Fernando  Magalhäes  im  Jahre  1519  vier  deutsche  Matrosen  und 
Artilleristen  teilnahmen,  dass  elf  Jahre  später  zu  der  zweiten  Ex- 
pedition nach  der  südamerikanischen  Westküste  Jakob  Fugger 
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io.ooo  und  Bartholomäus  Welser  2.000  Dukaten  beigesteuert 
haben  und  dass  neben  einem  Vertreter  der  Fugger,  Hans  Wand- 
ler, deutsches  Schiffsvolk  und  Söldner  die  Expedition  begleite- 
ten. Zu  der  Flotte  von  14  Schiffen,  die  im  Jahre  1534  unter 
Führung  von  D.  Pedro  de  Mendoza  von  Cadiz  nach  dem  La 
Plata  auslief,  gehörte  eine  Besatzung  von  2500  Spaniern  and  150 
deutschen  Landsknechten,  Hochdeutschen,  Niederländern  und 
Sachsen.  In  der  Flotte  befand  sich  ein  Schiff,  welches  das  Han- 
delshaus Sebastian  Neithart  und  Jacob  Welser  in  Nürnberg  aus- 
gerüstet hatte  und  das  unter  der  Leitung  des  Faktors  Heinrich 
Paimen  stand.  Zu  diesem  Schiffe  gehörte  unser  Landsmann  Ul- 
rich Schmiedel  aus  Straubing,  dem  wir  nach  seiner  Teilnahme 
and  der  Gründung  von  Buenos  Aires  (1536)  und  von  Asuncion 
(1539),  sowie  nach  zahllosen  Kreuz-  und  Querzügen,  die  ihn  bis 
an  die  Grenze  von  Peru  führten,  noch  auf  seiner  Heimreise 
durch  brasilianisches  Land  begegnen  werden. — Deutsche  Lands- 
knechte kämpften  zu  tausenden  bei  den  Unternehmungen  Karls 
V gegen  Tunis  (1535)  und  Algier  (1541),  und  an  dem  Zuge 
der  Malteser  gegen  Tripolis  (1559);  dass  sie  auch  zeitweilig 
zahlreich  in  portugiesischen  Diensten  gestanden  haben,  möge  die 
Erinnerung  an  den  verunglückten  Glaubenskrieg  König  Seba- 
stians von  Portugal  gegen  Marokko  und  an  die  Schlacht  bei  Al- 
kassar,  unweit  Tanger,  dartun,  in  welcher  der  König  und  mit 
ihm  3000  deutsche  Soldaten  unter  Führung  des  Grafen  Thalberg 
ihren  Untergang  gefunden  haben  (4.  August  1578).  Natürlich 
haben  auch  die  durch  Karl  V geschaffenen,  Jahrhunderte  wäh- 
renden engen  dynastischen  und  politischen  Beziehungen  zwischen 
Ländern  der  Habsburger  Krone,  zu  denen  Spanien  gehörte,  zu 
einem  häufigen  Austausch  ihrer  Bewohner  beigetragen,  sodass 
der  Zufluss  Deutscher  nach  der  Pyrenäen-Halbinsel,  sei  es  nach 
Spanien,  sei  es  nach  dem  lusitanischen  Königsreiche,  wohl  nie 
ganz  gestockt  hat,  wenn  er  auch  zeitweilig  langsamer  geflossen 
sein  mag. 

Im  18.  Jahrhundert  ist  es  der  portugiesische  Staatsminister 
Marquis  von  Pombal,  der  als  Reformator  des  Schul-  und  Heer- 
Wesens  einen  neuen  Anstoss  zur  Übersiedelung  Deutscher  nach 
Portugal  gibt.  Er  gewann  den  Grafen  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von 
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Schaumbirg-Lippe  (1724-77)  für  die  Reorganisation  des  portu- 
giesischen Heeres,  eine  Aufgabe,  die  vom  Grafen  Lippe  auf  das 
Glänzendste  gelöst  worden  ist.  Er  kommandierte  die  englisch- 
portugiesischen Truppen  während  des  Feldzuges  von  1762  gegen 
die  Spanier  und  leitete  mit  grosser  Sachkenntnis  die  Arbeiten 
für  die  Grenzverteidigung.  Ein  mächtiges  Fort  der  Feste  Elvas 
trägt  noch  heute  den  Namen  dieses  deutschen  Generals.  Wie 
Graf  Lippe  eine  Reihe  deutscher  Offiziere  und  Gelehrter  nach 
Portugal  gezogen  hat,  so  sehen  wir  auch  noch  im  19.  Jahrhun- 
dert, in  den  Kämpfen  um  das  Jahr  1830,  deutsche  Offiziere  in 
das  portugiesische  Heer  eintreten ; auch  deutsche  Kaufleute  und 
Industrielle  haben  immer  ein  dankl>ares  Arbeitsfeld  in  Portugal 
gefunden. 

Alle  diese  mannigfaltigen  und  weit  zurückreichenden  Be- 
ziehungen Deutscher  zu  Portugal  mussten  auch  zu  frühzeitigen 
Beziehungen  unserer  Landsleute  zu  der  brasilianischen  Kolonie 
führen,  welche  im  Jahre  1500  von  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral  ent- 
deckt war  und  deren  Erschliessung  seit  1530  in  Angriff  genom- 
men wurde,  nachdem  Martin  Affonso  de  Souza  zum  Gouverneur 
der  Terra  do  Brazil  ernannt  worden  war.  Aus  5 Schiffen  be- 
stand die  Flotte,  mit  der  Martin  Affonso  am  3.  Dezember  1530 
den  Tejo  verliess  und  aus  etwa  400  Personen  die  Besatzung,  un- 
ter der  sich  neben  portugiesischen  Seeleuten,  Soldaten,  Edlen  und 
Handwerkern  auch  Abenteurer,  und  zwar  nicht  nur  portugiesi- 
scher, sondern  auch  französischer,  italienischer  und  deutscher 
Herkunft  befanden,  was  in  dem  Schiffstagebuche  des  Pero  Lopes 
de  Souza,  eines  Bruders  des  Oberbe fehlshabcrs,  ausdrücklich  Er- 
wähnung gefunden  hat.  Zu  den  Edlen  gehörte  Antäo  Lerne,  aus 
flämischen  Geschlecht  (Lern),  das  aus  Handelsinteressen  von 
Brügge  nach  Portugal  übergesiedelt  war  und  dort,  wie  später  in 
Brasilien,  weiter  geblüht  hat. — An  Stelle  vereinzelter  Stütz- 
punkte an  der  Küste,  die  bisher  französischen  und  spanischen 
Schleichhändlern  für  ihren  Handel  mit  den  Eingeborenen  ge- 
dient hatten,  traten  nun  bald  feste  Niederlassungen  der  Portu- 
giesen, als  erste  Säo  Vicente,  im  heutigen  Küstengebiet  des 
Staates  S.  Paulo,  wo  auch  bald  die  ersten  Faktoreien  und 
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Pflanzungen  erstanden.  Das  Hauptinteresse  nahm  die  Anpflan- 
zung von  Zuckerrohr  in  Anspruch,  das  von  der  Insel  Madeira 
nach  Brasilien  gebracht  worden  war  und  auf  Zucker  und  Brannt- 
wein verarbeitet  wurde.  Um  das  Pressen  des  Rohrs  und  die 
Zucker-  und  Branntwein-Gewinnung  zu  erleichtern.  Hess  der 
Gouverneur  in  Säo  Vicento  ein  sogenanntes  “engenho“  errichten, 
das  durch  Wasserkraft  betrieben  wurde  und  von  allen  Pflanzern 
benützt  werden  durfte.  Dieses  engenho  führte  ursprünglich  den 
Namen  “do  Governador,’’  hiess  dann  “Engenho  dos  Armadores” 
und  ging  zuerst  auf  eine  Gruppe  von  Rheedern  (armadores)  und 
darauf  an  eine  private  Unternehmung  über,  welche  bald  die 
ganze  Rohrproduktion  der  Umgegend  aufarbeitete  Die  Zucker- 
siederei hiess  zu  jener  Zeit,  um  1550,  Engenho  de  Säo  Jorge  dos 
Erasmus,  nach  dem  Deutschen  Erasmus  Schetz  (auch  Schetzer, 
Schettler,  Schette,  Schatz,  Esquetes,  Esquertes),  der  in  Antwer- 
pen ein  Bank-  und  Handelshaus  betrieb  und  gemeinsam  mit 
einigen  Verwandten  das  Engeho  von  Martin  Aflfonso  und  der 
Rheedergruppe  gekauft  hatte.  Die  Faktorei  führte  auf  eigenen 
Schiffen  Waren  aus  Bralxmt  und  Flandern  in  die  Kolonie  ein 
und  Zucker,  Brasilholz  und  Baumwolle  nach  Europa  aus.  An 
dieses  Unternehmen  gelangten  auch  die  ersten  Haustiere,  Rinder, 
Pferde  und  Schafe,  welche  von.  Portugal  herbeigeschafft  wurden. 
Die  Leitung  der  Geschäfte  lag  in  den  Händen  des  Faktors  Peter 
Roesel.  Die  Faktorei  blieb  bis  Anfang  des  17.  Jahrhunderts  im 
Besitze  der  Antwerpener  Familie,  und  ging  von  Erasmus  Schetz 
auf  seinen  Sohn  Kaspar,  dann  auf  dessen  Söhne  Melchior  und 
Lancelot  über.  Die  flämischen  Handelsherren  haben  allerdings 
wenig  Freude  an  ihrem  iiberseei sehen  Unternehmen  erlebt.  Unge- 
treue Verwalter  haben  ihnen  den  Besitz  verleidet  und  veränderte 
Verhältnisse  in  Europa  schliesslich  den  Entschluss  zum  Verkauf 
der  Pflanzung  gefördert,  der  in  einer  am  18.  Juni  1593  an  Gero- 
nimo  Maya  erteilten  Vollmacht  zum  Ausdruck  kommt,  al>et 
nach  einem  Briefe  der  Schetz  vom  15.  Mai  1603  an  die  Jesuiten- 
pater in  Säo  Vicente  bis  dahin  noch  nicht  erfolgt  gewesen  zu 
sein  scheint. — In  der  erwähnten  Vollmacht  wird  als  derzeitiger 
Verwalter  des  engenho  Paul  Werner  genannt. 
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Neben  der  Zuckersiederei  der  Schetz  entstanden  bald  wei- 
tere engenhos  in  Säo  Vicente.  Leiter  einer  Zuckersiederei,  die 
den  Adornos,  Edelleuten  von  Genueser  Herkunft,  gehörte,  war 
unser  Landsmann  Heliodoro  Eobanus,  ein  Sohn  des  berühmten 
Gelehrten  Eobanus  Hessus  aus  Hessen.  Heliodoro,  der  lange 
in  der  Heimat  für  tot  galt,  hat  bis  zum  Jahre  1565  in  Säo  Vicente 
gelebt.  In  diesem  Jahre  ist  er  an  der  Spitze  von  300  Eingebore- 
nen und  Mamelucken  nach  Rio  zur  Unterstützung  Estacios  de 
Sa  marschiert,  des  Begründers  und  Verteidigers  Rios  gegen  die 
Franzosen,  wo  Heliodoro  darauf  seinen  Wohnsitz  genommen 
hat.  Er  hat  sich  später  noch  einen  Namen  bei  der  Erschliessung 
und  Eroberung  der  Gebiete  im  Süden  der  heutigen  Staaten  S. 
Paulo  and  Parana  gemacht. 

In  die  auf  blühende  portugiesische  Niederlassung  von  Säo 
Vicente  führt  uns  unser  Landsmann  Hans  Staden  aus  Homberg 
in  Hesseln,  dem  die  Nachwelt  eine  der  ersten  Beschreibungen 
des  neuen  Landes  und  seiner  Bewohner  verdankt,  die  etwa  20 
Mal  gedruckt,  viel  gelesen  und  sogar  in  fremde  Sprachen  über- 
setzt wurde,  sodass  der  Name  dieses  Deutschen  für  immer  mit 
der  Geschichte  der  ersten  Besiedlung  des  Landes  verbunden 
bleibt.  Hans  Staden  hatte,  vom  Drang  nach  Abenteuern  getrie- 
ben, den  Entschluss  gefasst,  Indien  zu  besuchen.  Um  diesen 
Vorsatz  auszuführen,  reiste  er  von  Bremen  nach  Holland 
und  fand  in  Kämpen  Schiffe,  die  Salz  für  Portugal  luden. 
Auf  einem  derselben  gelangte  der  junge  Deutsche  nach  einer 
vierwöchigen  Reise  am  29.  April  1 547  nach  dem  portugiesischen 
Hafen  Setubal  und  von  dort  nach  Lissabon.  Ein  deutscher  Gast- 
wirt, namens  Leuhr,  Jr.,  belehrte  unseren  Hans,  dass  so  bald 
keine  Gelegenheit  wäre,  nach  Indien  zu  reisen,  da  erst  kürzlich 
eine  Kgl.  Flotte  dorthin  abgesegelt  sei,  verhalf  ihm  aber  zu  einer 
Anstellung  als  Artillerist  auf  einem  Schiffe,  die  Jagd  auf  Frei- 
beuter an  der  marokkanischen  Küste  betreiben  und  dann  Bra- 
silien zu  Handelswecken  aufsuchen  sollte.  Der  gut  ausgerüste- 
ten Expedition,  die  aus  einem  grösseren  und  einem  kleineren  Be- 
gleitsschiffe  bestand,  schlossen  sich  ausser  Hans  Staden  auch  die 
Deutschen  Hans  von  Bruchhausen  und  Heinrich  Brant  aus  Bre- 
men an.  Nach  erfolgreicher  Tätigkeit  an  der  berberischen  Küste 
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wurde  die  Insel  Madeira  angelaufen  und  schliesslich  nach  einer 
langen  Fahrt,  auf  welcher  Windstille  mit  Stürmen  abwechselte, 
der  Hafen  von  Pernambuco  erreicht,  wo  die  Seefahrer  nach  88 
Tagen  zum  ersten  Male  wieder  Land  erblickten.  Da  die  Einge- 
borenen gerade  aufsässig  gegen  die  portugiesischen  Kolonisten 
waren,  wurden  die  Ankömmlinge  gebeten,  sich  an  der  Nieder- 
werfung der  Aufständigen  zu  beteiligen,  was  auch  geschah.  Mit 
Dank  verabschiedeten  sich  die  Ansiedler  von  den  Seefahrern, 
die  darauf  wieder  in  See  gingen  und  kurz  nachher  einen  Kampf 
mit  einem  französischen  Freibeuter  zu  bestehen  hatten,  der  an 
der  Küste  Brasilholz  lud.  Es  gelang  dem  Franzosen,  zu  entwei- 
chen, nachdem  er  dem  portugiesischen  Schiffe  den  Grossmast  ab- 
geschossen und  ihm  Tote  und  Verwundete  beigebracht  hatte.  Da 
der  Wind  aber  ungünstig  war,  konnte  die  brasilianische  Küste 
nicht  wieder  angesteuert  werden,  sodass  die  Rückfahrt  nach  Por- 
tugal beschlossen  wurde.  Oie  Lebensmittel  waren  inzwischen  so 
knapp  geworden,  dass  die  Mannschaft  fast  dem  Hungertode  er- 
legen wäre,  als  endlich  nach  108  Tagen,  am  L2.  August  1548,  die 
Azoren-Inseln  erreicht  wurden.  Hier  konnten  die  Seefahrer  sich 
erholen  und  schliesslich  noch  ein  Piratenschiff  aufbringen,  ehe 
sie  Anfang  Oktober  1548  in  Gesellschaft  einer  grossen  Flotte  von 
Schiffen,  die  alle  aus  Amerika  und  Indien  gekommen  waren,  in 
Lissabon  einliefen. 

Die  Erlebnisse  dieser  ersten  Reise  hatten  aber  den  Durst 
Hans  Stadens  nach  Abenteuern  noch  nicht  gestillt.  Nach  einer 
kurzen  Rast  in  der  portugiesischen  Hauptstadt  machte  er  sich 
nach  dem  kastilischen  Hafen  Sta.  Maria  und  von  dort  nach  Se- 
villa auf  den  Weg,  wo  Staden  drei  Schiffe  fand,  die  nach  La 
Plata  bestimmt  waren  und  auf  denen  er  sich  anmustern  liess.  Am 
vierten  Tage  nach  Ostern,  1549,  ging  es  wieder  in  See.  Die 
kleine  spanische  Flotille  lief  Lissabon  an  und  segelte  darauf  nach 
den  kanarischen  und  den  Kap-Verdischen  Inseln  und  nach  Säo 
Thome.  Nach  der  Abfahrt  aus  diesen  letzten  Hafen  verlor  man 
in  einem  Sturme  zwei  der  Schiffe  aus  den  Augen.  Das  dritte, 
auf  dem  sich  Hans  Staden  befand,  musste  vier  Monate  auf  gün- 
stigen Wind  warten  und  konnte  erst  Anfang  September  die  Reise 
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nach  Amerika  fortsetzen.  Am  24.  November,  nach  einer  See- 
fahrt von  6 Monaten,  erblickte  man  endlich  Land.  Da  der  Steu- 
ermann aber  nicht  wusste,  wo  er  einen  guten  Ankerplatz  finden 
konnte,  kreuzte  er  vor  der  Küste,  als  sich  ein  Sturm  erhob,  der 
das  Schiff  an  einem  Felsen  leck  schlug,  sodass  nun  nichts  übrig 
blieb,  als  das  Land  aufs  Geratewohl  anzusteuern,  wo  sich  schliess- 
lich im  letzten  Augenblick  ein  guter  Hafen  öffnete.  Von  ansässi- 
gen Portugiesen  erfuhren  die  Spanier,  dass  sie  sich  in  Superaguv, 
an  der  Bucht  von  Paranaguä,  18  Meilen  südlich  von  Säo  Vicente 
und  30  Meilen  nördlich  von  der  Insel  Santa  Catharina  befänden. 
Nach  kurzer  Rast  und  erforderlicher  Reparatur  des  Seglers  ging 
es  mit  gutem  Winde  weiter  nach  Süden,  aber  ein  neuer  Sturm 
warf  die  Seefahrer  wieder  zurück,  sodass  sie  erneut  vor  Anker 
gehen  mussten,  diesmal  an  der  Insel  Santa  Catharina  und  gerade 
am  Tage  der  Heiligen,  welche  der  Insel  den  Namen  geliehen  hat. 
Hier  traf  schliesslich  auch  nach  einigen  Wochen  das  eine  der 
verloren  gegangenen  Schiffe,  und  zwar  das  Pilotenschiff,  ein, 
während  das  dritte  für  immer  verschollen  blieb.  Nun  wurde  ge- 
rüstet, um  den  letzten  Teil  der  Fahrt  nach  dem  La  Plata  anzu- 
treten; als  aber  alle  Vorbereitungen  getroffen  waren,  ging  das 
grosse  Schiff  im  Hafen  unter,  sodass  die  Abfahrt  unterbleiben 
musste.  Das  kleine  Fahrzeug,  zu  dessen  Besatzung  Hans  Staden 
gehört  hatte,  das  aber  zur  Aufnahme  aller  Mannschaften  unzu- 
reichend war,  blieb  schliesslich  2 Jahre  in  diesem  Hafen  liegen. 
Die  Spanier  hatten  hier  viele  Entbehrungen  zu  erleiden,  da  es 
an  Lebensmitteln  mangelte,  bis  endlich  beschlossen  wurde,  dass 
der  grössere  Teil  der  Leute  über  I^and  nach  Asuncion  aufbre- 
chen, während  der  Rest  versuchen  sollte,  zu  Schiff  nach  Säo 
Vicente  zu  gelangen.  Von  denjenigen,  welche  die  300  Meilen 
weite,  gefahrvolle  Landreise  nach  Asuncion  unternahmen,  sind 
viele  in  der  Wildnis  durch  Hunger  umgekommen  und  nur  ein 
Teil  hat  das  ferne  Ziel  erreicht.  Das  kleine  Schiff  mit  den  ver- 
bliebenen Seeleuten,  zu  denen  auch  unser  Landsmann  gehörte,  er- 
litt schliesslich  noch  Schiffbruch  bei  Itanhaen,  zwei  Meilen  süd- 
lich von  Säo  Vicente.  Hierhin  gelangte  endlich  Hans  Staden 
mit  seinen  Begleitern  und  wurde  von  den  ansässigen  Portugiesen 
auf  das  freundlichste  aufgenommen. 
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Wenn  Hans  bisher  die  Gefahren  und  Abenteuer  zur  See  ken- 
nen gelernt  hatte,  so  sollte  er  jetzt  die  nicht  minder  gefahrvolle 
BekanntschafFt  mit  der  eingeborenen  brasilianischen  Bevölkerung 
vom  Stamme  der  Tupinikins  machen,  die  in  ständigem  Kampfe 
mit  den  portugiesischen  Kolonisten  lagen.  Da  die  Überfälle  der 
Wilden  auf  die  Bevölkerung  von  Säo  Vicente  von  Norden  her 
durch  den  Kanal  von  Bertioga  zu  erfolgen  pflegten,  hatten  die 
Ansiedler  einige  Jahre  zuvor  zum  Schutze  der  Kanaleinfahrt  ein 
festes  Haus  errichtet,  das  aber  nicht  Stand  hielt,  als  die  Einge- 
borenen eines  Tages  mit  70  Kanoas  angriffen,  wobei  es  viele 
Tote  auf  beiden  Seiten  gab.  Darauf  beschlossen  die  Behörden 
und  die  Kolonisten,  den  Ort  stärker  zu  befestigen  und  auf  der 
gegenüberliegenden  Kanalseite,  auf  der  Insel  Santo  Amaro,  ein 
kleines  Fort  zu  erbauen,  das  mit  einer  Besatzung  imd  mit  Ka- 
nonen versehen  sein  sollte.  Der  Bau  dieser  Befestigung  war  be- 
gonnen, aber  nicht  vollendet  worden,  denn  es  fehlte  an  einem 
portugiesischen  Artilleristen,  der  es  gewagt  hätte,  an  dem  Platz 
zu  wohnen.  Hans  Staden  machte  sich  dorthin  auf  und  kaum 
hatten  die  Kolonisten  gehört,  dass  er  ein  Deutscher  und  im  Ar- 
tilleriewesen bewandert  sei,  als  sie  in  ihn  drangen,  dass  er  in 
dem  Fort  bleiben  und  ihnen  helfen  müsste,  den  Feind  in  Schach 
zu  halten,  wofür  Hans  nicht  nur  weitere  Mannschaften,  son- 
dern ausserdem  auch  einen  guten  Sold  empfangen  sollte.  Die 
Kolonisten  malten  unserem  Landsmanne  aus,  wie  der  König  von 
Portugal  ihn  für  seine  Dienste  belohnen  würde,  denn  der  Mon- 
arch wisse  alle  diejenigen  zu  schätzen,  die  sich  in  den  neuen  Län- 
dern mit  Rat  und  Tat  wirksam  betätigten.  So  kam  denn  Hans 
Staden  mit  den  Ansiedlern  dahin  überein,  vier  Monate  in  dem 
Fort  zu  dienen.  Nachher  sollte  ein  kgl.  Offizier  von  drüben  kom- 
men und  es  sollte  eine  Festung  aus  Steinen  errichtet  werden,  die 
grössere  Sicherheit  gewähren  würde,  als  die  vorhandene  Anlage. 
Und  richtig  verblieb  unser  Landsmann,  getreu  seiner  Zusage, 
während  der  Dauer  der  vereinbarten  Dienstzeit  in  dem  Fort. 
Er  hatte  drei  Begleiter  bei  sich  und  verfügte  auch  über  einige 
Kanonen,  schwebte  aber  in  ständiger  Gefahr  eines  Angriffes  der 
Wilden,  gegen  welchen  die  Befestigungen  doch  nur  eine  geringe 
Sicherheit  darboten.  Die  Wache  musste  Tag  und  Nacht  auf  der 
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Hut  sein,  denn  die  Wilden  versuchten  tatsächlich  wiederholte 
Überfälle,  die  allerdings  immer  vereitelt  werden  konnten.  Nach 
einiger  Zeit  empfing  Hans  Staden  im  Fort  den  Besuch  eines  kgl. 
Offiziers,  namens  Thome  de  Souza,  der  gekommen  war,  um  die 
Umgegend  zu  besichtigen  und  die  Stelle  zu  prüfen,  an  der  die 
Festungsanlage  geplant  war.  Die  Ansiedler  erzählten  dem  kö- 
niglichen Abgesandten,  wie  wertvolle  Dienste  Hans  Staden  ihnen 
geleistet  habe,  als  kein  Portugiese  in  dem  befestigten  Hause  ver- 
bleiben wollte,  weil  es  nur  schlecht  verteidigt  war.  Der  Offizier 
äusserte  seine  Freude  über  die  von  unserem  Landsmanne  bewie- 
sene Unerschrockenheit  und  versprach,  dem  Könige  darüber  zu 
berichten,  sobald  er  nach  Portugal  zurückgekehrt  wäre,  was  Han- 
sens Schaden  nicht  sein  würde. — Als  die  vereinbarten  vier 
Dienstmonate  um  wären,  suchte  der  deutsche  Artillerist  um  Ur- 
laub nach,  doch  verzichtete  er  darauf,  als  der  Oberst,  und  das  Volk 
ihn  baten,  doch  einige  Zeit  auf  seinem  Posten  zu  bleiben,  sodass 
Staden  zusagte,  einen  Dienstvertrag  für  die  Dauer  von  zwei 
Jahren  einzugehen.  Nach  dieser  Zeit  sollte  ihm  auf  dem  ersten 
Schiffe  die  Rückfahrt  nach  Portugal  gestattet  werden,  wo  der 
König  unseren  Landsmann  für  seine  Verdienste  belohnen  würde. 
Und  so  empfing  Hans  Staden  durch  den  Oberst  im  Namen  des 
Herrschers  ein  Patent,  wie  cs  die  königlichen  Artilleristen  erhiel- 
ten und  die  Aufsicht  über  die  neue  Festung  aus  Stein,  die  ge- 
genüber von  dem  bisherigen  Fort  auf  dem  Festlande  erbaut  und 
mit  einigen  Kanonen  bestückt  wurde,  mit  der  Weisung  Alles 
wohl  zu  bewachen.  Hans  behielt  seinen  Wohnsitz  in  dem  festen 
Hause  auf  der  Insel  Sto.  Amaro,  wo  ihn  schliesslich  sein  Ge- 
schick ereilen  sollte.  Als  er  eines  Tages  den  Besuch  Heliodoros, 
mit  dem  er  sich  seit  den  ersten  Tagen  seiner  Ankunft  in  Säo  Vi- 
cente angefreundet  hatte,  und  eines  Spaniers  erhielt,  die  beide 
von  der  Ortschaft  herübergekommen  waren,  eilte  Staden  in  den 
Wald,  um  nach  seinem  Sklaven  zu  sehen,  den  er  am  Tage  vorher 
auf  die  Jagd  geschickt  hatte.  Hans  wollte  seinen  Gästen  etwas 
auf  tischen  und  dazu  brauchte  er  die  erwartete  Jagdbeute,  denn 
anderes  Fleisch  als  Wild  gab  es  damals  nicht  zu  den  Mahlzeiten. 
Aber  kaum  hatte  unser  Landsmann  den  Wald  betreten,  als  er 
sich  von  Indianern  umringt  sah,  die  ihn  zu  Boden  warfen,  ihn 
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völlig  entkleideten  und  gefesselt  durch  den  Wald  in  ihre  Boote 
schleppten.  Wohl  wurden  von  der  Feste  Bcrtioga  aus,  wo  man 
der  Wilden  und  ihre  Beute  ansichtig  geworden  war,  einige  Ka- 
nonenschüsse auf  die  Flüchtigen  abgegeben  und  einige  Boote  be- 
mannt, um  den  gefangenen  Kommandanten  zu  l>efreien,  aber 
alles  war  umsonst  und  Hans  wurde  von  den  Wilden  nach  ihrer 
Niederlassung  geschleppt,  die  in  Ubatuba,  30  Meilen  nördlich 
von  Bcrtioga  belegen  war. — Hiermit  begann  für  unseren  Lands- 
mann die  Zeit  eines  Martyriums,  das  10  und  einen  halben  Monat 
gewährt  und  während  dem  er  fast  täglich  in  der  Gefahr  ge- 
schwebt hat,  von  seinen  Feinden  gebraten  und  verzehrt  zu  wer- 
den. Diesem  traurigen  Geschick  ist  Hans  Staden  nur  durch 
Gottes  gnädige  und  wunderbare  Hülfe  entgangen,  wie  er  oft 
selbst  mit  Überzeugung  in  den  Schilderungen  zum  Ausdruck 
bringt,  die  er  uns  über  seine  Abenteur  hinterlassen  hat.  Staden 
hat  aber  auch  in  geschickter  Weise  alles  getan,  um  seinen  Tod 
hinauszuschieben  und  hat  sich  Naturereignisse  und  Krankheiten 
unter  den  Wilden,  sowie  ihren  Aberglauben  zu  Nutzen  gemacht, 
um  ihnen  bei  jeder  Gelegenheit  zu  zeigen,  dass  der  Christengott 
seinen  Untergang  nicht  zulassen  und  an  denen  strafen  würde, 
die  Hansens  Tod  verschulden  würden.  Auch  aus  seiner  Eigen- 
schaft als  Nichtportugiese  wusste  Staden  Vorteile  zu  ziehen,  da 
die  Tupinikins  wohl  die  Portugiesen  hassten  und  wenn  sie  in 
ihre  Hände  fielen,  töteten  und  verzehrten,  aber  zu  den  Franzosen 
freundschaftliche  Handelsbeziehungen  unterhielten.  Wie  bitter 
war  aber  die  Enttäuschung,  als  eines  Tages  ein  Franzose,  der 
bis  zur  Wiederkehr  seines  Schiffes  unter  den  Eingeborenen  zu- 
rückgeblieben war,  im  Lager  der  Wilden  eintraf  und  Hansen, 
trotz  der  flehentlichen  Bitten  unseres  Landsmannes,  den  Wilden 
gegenüber  als  einen  Portugiesen  ausgab,  den  sie  ruhig  verspeisen 
könnten!  Wie  schwere  und  bange  Tage  Hans  Staden  unter  den 
Wilden  erlebt  hat,  wenn  er  bei  ihren  Festen  vor  ihnen  zu  tanzen 
hatte  oder  wenn  er  Zusehen  musste,  wie  andere  Gefangene,  In- 
dianer und  auch  Portugiesen,  vor  seinen  Augen  getötet  und  ver- 
zehrt wurden,  immer  den  baldigen  eigenen  Tod  vor  Augen,  ist 
leicht  zu  begreifen  und  wir  können  es  auch  nachfühlen,  wie  tief 
der  Sturz  aus  den  lichten  Höhen  der  Hoffnung  in  den  Abgrund 
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der  Verzweiflung  war,  wenn  zweimal  Schiffe  aus  Säo  Vicente  an- 
langten, um  Stadens  Befreiung  zu  versuchen  und  ein  andermal 
ein  französisches  Schiff,  eintraf,  das  Rettung  zu  verheissen 
schien,  die  aber  immer  wieder  ausblieb!  Als  der  französische 
Segler  ein  Boot  ausgesetzt  hatte,  um  mit  den  Indianern  Tausch- 
handel zu  treiben,  war  es  Staden  gelungen,  zu  entweichen. 
Schwimmend  suchte  er  das  Boot  zu  erreichen,  aber  die  Bemann- 
ung versagte  dem  Ärmsten  die  Aufnahme  und  zwang  ihn,  in  die 
Gefangenschaft  zurückzukehren.  So  hat  unser  Landsmann  zwi- 
schen Furcht  und  Hoffnung  Monat  auf  Monat  zwischen  den 
Wilden  gelebt,  hat  an  ihren  Kriegszügen  teilnehmen  müssen  und 
hat  als  Geschenk  mehrfach  seinen  Herrn  gewechselt,  bis  eines 
Tages,  als  der  französische  Händler  wieder  l>ei  dem  Stamme  ein- 
traf, der  Staden  gefangen  hielt,  endlich  die  Aussicht  auf  Be- 
freiung wuchs.  Denn  jetzt  gelang  es  den  inständigen  Worten 
Hansens,  den  Franzosen  zu  überzeugen,  dass  er  ein  Deutscher 
und  kein  Portugiese  sei  und  die  Zusage  zu  erwirken,  dass  ein 
französisches  Schiff  ihn  bei  erster  Gelegenheit  befreien  würde. 
Der  Händler  empfahl  hierauf  den  Wilden,  den  Gefangenen  gut 
zu  behandeln,  denn  er  habe  nun  eingesehen,  dass  dieser  kein 
Portugiese,  sondern  ein  Deutscher  sei,  zu  dessen  Loskauf  bald 
ein  Schiff  seiner  Freunde  eintreffen  würde.  Und  wirklich  schlug 
nun  bald  die  Stunde,  die  Hansen  so  lang  ersehnte  Freiheit  brin- 
gen sollte.  Ein  französisches  Schiff,  namen  “Katharina  de  Wat- 
tauilla”  unter  dem  Kapitän  Wilhelm  de  Moner  und  dem  Steuer- 
mann Francois  de  Schantz,  langte  von  Rio  de  Janeiro  kommend 
an,  erwirkte  den  Loskauf  unseres  Landsmannes  und  begab  sich 
auf  die  Rückfahrt,  auf  welcher  wiederum  der  Hafen  von  Rio 
de  Janeiro  angelaufen  wurde.  Hier  traf  auch  bald  ein  kleines 
portugiesisches  Schiff  ein,  das  der  Faktor  Peter  Roesel  in  Säo 
Vicente  ausgerüstet  hatte  und  das  neben  der  Absicht,  Handel  mit 
den  Eingeborenen  zu  treiben,  auch  den  Auftrag  hatte,  Hans 
Staden  von  den  Wilden  frei  zu  kaufen.  Kaum  waren  die  Fran- 
zosen auf  der  “Katharina  de  Wattauilla“  des  kleinen  Seglers  an- 
sichtig geworden,  als  sie  ein  Boot  mit  einer  bewaffneten  Besatz- 
ung aussetzten,  um  sich  des  Schiffes  zu  bemächtigen.  Hans  Sta- 
den gehörte  zur  Bemannung  des  Bootes,  da  er  das  portugiesische 
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Schiff  zur  Übergabe  auffordern  sollte.  Aber  kaum  näherte  sich 
diesem  das  feindliche  Boot,  als  es  unter  Feuer  genomen  wurde. 
Einige  Franzosen  blieben  tot,  andere  wurden  verwundet,  und 
auch  Hans  erhielt  eine  so  schwere  Verletzung,  dass  er  wiederum 
dem  Tode  nahe  war,  der  ihm  unter  den  Wilden  so  oft  gedroht 
hatte.  Aber  auch  diesmal  bewahrte  ein  gnädiges  Geschick  den 
Vielgeprüften;  er  genas  und  konnte  mit  den  Franzosen  am  letz- 
ten Oktober  des  Jahres  1554  den  Hafen  von  Rio  de  Janeiro  zur 
Heimreise  verlassen.  Nach  einer  glücklichen  und  ruhigen  Fahrt 
langte  der  Segler  gegen  den  20.  Februar  des  darauffolgenden  Jah- 
res in  Honfleur  in  der  Normandie  an.  Hier  machte  Hans  sich 
noch  beim  loschen  der  Ladung  nützlich,  worauf  er  sich  mit  auf- 
richtigem Dank  von  seinen  Rettern  verabschiedete  und  vom  Kapi- 
tän mit  Geld  und  Pass  versorgt,  nach  Dieppe  auf  den  Weg  begab. 
In  diesem  französischen  Hafen  war  das  Schiff  “Maria  Belette” 
beheimatet,  zu  welchem  der  Händler  gehört  hatte,  dem  Hans  un- 
ter den  Wilden  begegnet  war  und  ebenso  die  Leute,  die  den 
armen  Gefangenen,  als  er  Rettung  in  ihrem  Boote  gesucht  hatte, 
zurückgestossen  und  erneut  seinen  Feinden  überantwortet  hatten. 
Das  Schiff  hatte  drei  Monate  vor  der  “Katharina  de  Wattauilla” 
die  Heimreise  angetreten,  war  aber  bisher  nicht  in  seinem  Be- 
stimmungshafen eingetroffen.  So  konnte  Hans  den  Familien  der 
Seefahrer  nur  wenig  Hoffnung  auf  eine  glückliche  Heimkehr 
ihrer  Väter  und  Brüder  machen,  die,  wie  Staden  bestimmt 
glaubte,  die  Strafe  für  das  Unrecht  ereilt  hatte,  das  sie  ihrem 
in  der  Gefangenschaft  schmachtenden  Mitmenschen  zugefügt 
hatten. — Von  Dieppe  reiste  unser  Landsmann  nach  London,  wo 
er  sich  kurze  Zeit  aufhielt  und  von  holländischen  Kaufleuten  be- 
schenkt und  bewirtet  wurde,  und  von  dort  über  Seeland  nach 
Antwerpen.  Hier  besuchte  er  den  Handelsherrn  Kaspar  Schetz, 
dem  er  von  dem  glücklich  abgewiesenen  Überfall  der  Franzosen 
auf  das  seiner  Handlung  gehörige  Schiff  im  Hafen  von  Rio  be- 
richtete und  der  ihn  mit  zwei  Dukaten  beschenkt,  entliess. 

Nachdem  unser  Amerikareisender  bei  seinen  Eltern  in 
Wolffhagen  in  Hessen  eingetroffen  war  und  er  sich  von  allen  er- 
littenen Mühsalen,  Gefahren  und  Strapazen  erholt  hatte,  machte 
er  sich  daran,  seine  Erlebnisse  niederzuschreiben.  ■„  Er  widmete 
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sein  Buch,  das  zum  ersten  Male  1557  in  Marburg  in  Hessen  ge- 
druckt wurde,  seinem  Landesherrn,  dem  Landgrafen  Philipp  von 
Hessen,  Grafen  von  Catzen«nbogen,  Dietz,  Ziegenhain  und 
Nidda.  Dr.  Joh.  Dryander,  genannt  Eychmann,  ein  gelehrter 
Medizinprofessor  an  der  Universität  Marburg,  den  Hans  Staden 
gebeten  hatte,  die  Arbeit  durchzusehen  und  zu  verbessern,  schrieb 
ein  Vorwort  zu  dem  Buche,  worin  der  Gelehrte  nachzuweisen 
sucht,  dass  die  wunderbaren  Fahrten  und  Erlebnisse  Hansens  in 
der  neuen  Welt  Amerika  wissenschaftlich  wohl  Anspruch  auf 
Glaubhaftigkeit  erheben  können,  abgesehen  davon  sei  aber  auch 
Hansens  Vater  ein  rechtschaffener  Mann,  den  der  Professor  seit 
50  Jahren  kenne,  so  dass  man  wohl  annehmen  dürfte,  dass  auch 
der  Sohn  in  wahrhaftiger  Form  seine  Erlebnisse  geschildert 
habe.  Zudem  könnten  ja  auch  leicht  die  von  Hansen  genannten 
Zeugen  seiner  Abenteur  auftreten,  und  ihn  der  Unwahrhaftigkeit 
zeihen,  welcher  Sünde  dieser  sich  wohl  nicht  aussetzen  würde. 
Der  Titel,  unter  welcher  Stadens  Reisebeschreibung  erschien,  lau- 
tete: 

“Wahrhaftige  Beschreibung  eyner  Landschaft  der  wil- 
den,- nacketen  grimmigen  Menschen fresserlcuthen  in  der 
newen  Welt  America  gelegen.  Vor  und  nach  Christi  Ge- 
burt im  Land  zu  Hessen  unbekannt  biss  auff  dise  zwey 
negst  vergangene  Jar.  Da  sie  Hans  Staden  von  Homberg 
auss  Hessen  durch  seine  eygene  erfarung  erkant  und  ytzt 
durch  den  truck  an  tag  gibt.  Und  zum  andern  mal  fleissig 
corrigirt  und  gebessert.  Dedicirt  dem  Durchleuchtigen  hoch- 
geborenen  fürsten  H.  Philipsen  Landtgrave  zu  Hessen  Graff 
zu  Catzeneinbogen  Dietz  Ziegenhain  und  Nidda,  seinem  G. 
H.  Mit  eyner  Vorrede  D.  Joh.  Dryandri,  genannt  Eych- 
mann, Ordinary  Professoris  Medici  zu  Mapurg.  In  160.” 

Die  Sprache  des  Schriftstellers  ist  einfach  und  aufrichtig, 
die  fremden  Namen  sind  allerdings  meistens  entstellt,  aber  doch 
so  wiedergegeben,  wie  sie  in  Hansens  Ohren  haften  blieben,  so- 
dass  sie  fast  immer  zu  erkennen  sind.  Säo  Tuval  und  Lissc- 
bona  sind  als  portugiesische  Häfen  leicht  zu  erraten.  Etwaö 
schwieriger  sind  schon  die  Ortsnamen  Prannenbucke  (Pernam- 
buco) oder  Briticka  ( Bertioga’  herauszufinden  und  ähnlich  geht 
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es  mit  den  portugiesischen  Eigen-  und  den  brasilianischen  Pflan- 
zen- und  Tiernamen.  Aber  alle  Forscher  und  Gelehrte,  die  sich 
mit  der  Erkundung  der  brasilianischen  Entdeckungszeit  und  mit 
dem  Studium  der  Eingeborenen  des  Landes  befasst  haben,  sind 
sich  einig  darüber,  dass  Hans  Staden  ein  scharfer  Beobachter 
und  ein  guter  und  wahrheitsgetreuer  Schilderer  des  Gesehenen 
und  Erlebten  gewesen  ist.  Seine  Reisebeschreibung  gehört  zu  den 
ersten,  welche  über  die  neue  Welt  Amerika  herausgegeben  wur- 
den. Welche  Beachtung  die  VeröfTntlichung  seiner  Zeit  gefun- 
den hat,  zeigen  die  zahlreichen  Nachdrucke  des  Buches.  Schon 
im  gleichen  Jahre,  1557,  erschien  zu  Frankfurt  a.  M.  ein  Neu- 
druck, ein  Jahr  darauf  in  Antwerpen  eine  flämische  Übersetzung, 
1567  in  Frankfurt  a.  M.  zwei  weitere  deutsche  Ausgaben  zusam- 
men mit  anderen  Reisebeschreibungen.  Es  folgten  mehrere  la- 
teinische, weitere  flämische,  sechs  holländische  und  zwei  fran- 
zösische Ausgaben,  diese  in  den  Jahren  1837  und  1839.  Die  letzte 
deutsche  Ausgabe  der  Staden’schen  Reisebeschreibung  erfolgte 
1859  in  Stuttgart  durch  den  Liberischen  Verein  und  eine  vorzüg- 
liche englische  Übersetzung  von  Albert  Tootal  gab  1874  die  Ge- 
sellschaft The  Haklugt  heraus,  wozu  der  damalige  britische  Kon- 
sul in  Santos,  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  Anmerkungen  lieferte. 
Auch  in  das  Portugiesische  ist  Stadens  Arbeit  übertragen  wor- 
den, und  zar  einmal  1892  von  Dr.  Alencar  Araripe  und  in  Band 
55  der  Revisto  do  Instituto  Historico  e Geographica  von  Rio  ver- 
öffentlicht, und  zum  zweiten  Male  von  Alberto  Löfgren  im  Jahre 
1900.  Diese  Übersetzung  fusst  auf  dem  Original  der  ersten 
Ausgabe  von  Marburg,  das  in  der  Bibliothek  des  verstorbenen 
Dr.  Eduardo  Prado  zu  Säo  Paulo  enthalten  ist.  Die  Löfgren’- 
sche  Arbeit,  die  vom  Historischen  Institut  von  Säo  Paulo  zur 
Jahrhundertwende  veröffentlicht  wurde,  ist  mit  den  genauen 
Nachbildungen  des  Bildschmuckes  versehen,  den  das  Original 
aufw'ies.  Diese  Abbildungen  bilden  in  ihrer  naiven  Auffassung, 
die  das  Gesehene  auf  das  wirksamste  wüedergibt,  eine  ausgezeich- 
nete Ergänzung  des  Textes ; da  sehen  wir  Schiffe  auf  hoher  See 
bei  gutem  Wetter  und  im  Sturme  oder  im  Gefecht,  sehen  marok- 
kanische und  brasilianische  Landschaften,  Eingeborene  im  Kam- 
pfe und  in  ihren  Niederlassungen.  Wir  erblicken  die  Indianer 
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bei  ihren  Tänzen,  bei  den  kannibalischen  Menschenschlachtun- 
gen und  ihren  Hantierungen.  Den  gefangenen  Hans  Staden  er- 
kennen wir  unter  ihnen  an  seinem  langen  Barte  ; wir  sehen  ihn 
im  Tanze  springend  vor  seinen  Peinigern,  knieend  beten  vor  sei- 
nem Kreuze,  oder  mit  flehenden  Gebärden  im  Wasser  neben  dem 
französischen  Boote,  das  ihm  die  Aufnahme  versagte.  Der  ei- 
gentlichen Reisebeschreibung  hat  Staden  einen  Anhang  beige- 
geben. in  welchem  er  in  Wort  und  Bild  die  Sitten  und  Gebräuche 
der  Tupinikins  beschrieben  hat.  Er  zeigt  darin  zuerst  seinen 
Lesern,  wie  man  zu  Schiffe  nach  dem  Lande  Prasil  gelangt,  wie 
beschaffen  die  Gegend  ist,  und  erzählt  dann  anschaulich  die  Art 
und  Weise,  wie  die  Wilden  ihre  Hütten  errichten,  wie  sie  durch 
Reiben  von  Hölzern  Feuer  anmachen,  wie  sie  in  Hängematten 
schlafen  und  wie  geschickt  sie  im  Jagen  und  Fischen  sind.  Wir 
erfahren  von  ihm  auch,  wie  die  Indianer  ausschen,  wie  ljeschaffen 
ihre  Werkzeuge  und  welcher  Art  ihre  Lebensmittel  und  deren 
Zubereitung  sind.  Nichts  entgeht  unserem  Reisenden;  die  Töpf- 
erei der  Tulpinikins  und  die  Herstellung  ihrer  berauschenden  Ge- 
tränke, der  Schmuck  der  Frauen  und  die  Zierrate  und  Waffen  der 
Männer  finden  ebenso  ihre  Darstellung,  wie  Heiraten  und  Tau- 
fen unter  den  Wilden  oder  die  Beschreibung  der  Zeremonien, 
welche  ihre  Menschenschlächtereien  begleiten.  Den  anschauli- 
chen Schilderungen  sind  ebenso  sprechende  Zeichnungen  beige- 
geben, die  vielleicht  nicht  von  Hansen  selbst  herrühren,  aber 
sicherlich  an  Naturtreue  nur  schwer  übertroffen  werden  kön- 
nen. Eine  kurze  Beschreibung  der  Tier-  und  Pflanzenwelt  des 
Landes  schliesst  das  Buch  unseres  Hans  Staden,  der  am  Ende 
demjenigen  Leser,  der  durch  seine  Schilderungen  nicht  zufrie- 
den gestellt  sein  sollte,  den  Rat  gibt,  sich  Gottes  Schutz  zu  em- 
pfehlen und  selbst  die  Reise  zu  unternehmen,  damit  ihn  nicht  fer- 
nere Zweifel  plagen! 

Damit  verlassen  auch  wir  den  wackeren  Hans  Staden,  der 
vor  dritteinhalb  Jahrhunderten  als  ein  unerschrockener  und  got- 
tesfürchtiger  deutscher  Mann  im  fernen  Lande  dem  deutschen 
Namen  Ehre  gemacht  und  nach  seiner  Heimkehr  viel  zur  Kennt- 
nis der  neuen  Gebiete  und  seiner  Bewohner  beigetragen  hat.  Doch 
wollen  wir  noch  ein  wenig  auf  dem  Schauplatze  verweilen,  auf 
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den  Hans  Staden  uns  geführt  hat  und  auf  welchem  durch 
sein  eigenartiges  Zusammentreffen  ein  anderer  deutscher  Aben- 
teurer, dessen  Name  die  Jahrhunderte  überlebt  hat,  zur  selben 
Zeit  auftauchte,  als  Hans  Staden  in  der  Gefangenschaft  der  Tu- 
pinikins  schmachtete.  Wir  haben  bereits  in  den  einleitenden 
Worten  den  Namen  Ulrich  Schmiedels  erwähnt,  der  sich  mit 
150  deutschen  Landsknechten  der  spanischen  Expedition  des  D. 
Pedro  de  Mendoza  im  Jahre  1534  nach  dem  La  Plata  ange- 
schlossen hatte  und  fast  zwanzig  Jahre  lang  Teilnehmer  an  der 
Erschliessung  neuer  Länder  und  Zeuge  der  Gründung  zweier  süd- 
amerikani scher  Hauptstädte  gewesen  ist.  Schmiedel  war  eine 
ähnliche  Figur,  wie  diejenige  Hans  Stadens,  und  wenn  diesem 
eine  der  ersten  Beschreibungen  des  brasilianischen  Landes  und  sei- 
ner Bewohner  zu  verdanken  ist,  so  ist  jener  einer  der  frühesten 
Schilderer  der  La  Plata-Länder  und  ihrer  Eroberung  geworden. 
Kein  Geringerer  als  der  argentinische  General  Mitre  hat  Ulrich 
Schmiedel  zur  gebührenden  Anerkennung  im  spanischen  Süd- 
amerika verholfen,  indem  er  im  Jahre  1865  eine  Lebensbeschrei- 
bung unseres  Landsmannes  veröffentlichte,  in  welcher  er  ihm  den 
ehrenvollen  Titel  des  "ersten  Geschichtsschreiber  des  La  Plata” 
zugestanden  hat.  Wenn  wir  aber  im  Zusammenhänge  mit  dem 
Charakterbilde  Hans  Stadens  die  Figur  Ulrich  Schmiedels  hier 
kurz  beleuchten,  so  geschieht  dies  nicht  um  auf  die  Geschichte  der 
Eroberungen  der  La  Plata-Länder  einzugehen,  sondern  nur  um 
den  eigenartigen  Zusammenhang  zwischen  den  beiden  Persönlich- 
keiten zu  streifen,  die  jeder  für  sich,  in  der  südamerinkanischen 
Entdeckungsgeschichte  fortleben  und,  ohne  sich  wahrscheinlich 
persönlich  gekannt  zu  haben,  doch  immer  im  selben  Atemzuge 
genannt  werden,  wenn  von  diesen  Entdeckungen  die  Rede  ist. 
Ulrich  Schmiedel  wurde  um  1510  in  Straubing  in  Bayern  geboren. 
Er  war  im  Jahre  1534  in  Antwerpen  in  einem  Handelshause 
tätig,  als  ihm  die  Kunde  von  der  geplanten  Expedition  Men- 
dozas  zu  Ohren  kam,  die  er  mitzumachen  beschloss  und  zu  der 
er  im  spanischen  Hafen  Cadiz  stiess.  Nach  der  Ankunft  auf 
dem  südamerikanischen  Kontinent  hat  Schmiedel  unter  Medoza 
und  Ayola,  unter  Irala  und  Cabeza  de  Vacca  gegen  die  Einge- 
borenen ge  fochten,  welche  die  Gebiete  bewohnten,  aus  denen  die 
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heutigen  Republiken  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Bolivia  und  Peru  her- 
vorgegangen sind,  und  selbst  bis  in  brasilianisches  Gebiet  wur- 
den die  Kämpfe  vorgetragen.  Wir  müssen  es  uns  versagen,  im 
Einzelnen  auf  die  Erlebnisse  Schmiedels  während  seiner  lang- 
jährigen Streifzüge  einzugehen,  da  uns  hier  nur  der  letzte  Teil 
seiner  Abenteuer  interessiert,  der  sich  auf  seine  Heimfahrt  be- 
zieht. Im  Juli  1552  hatte  Ulrich  einen  Brief  Sebastian  Neitharts 
erhalten,  der  ihn  zu  rascher  Rückkehr  nach  Deutschland  affor- 
derte.  So  trat  er  vor  den  General  Martin  Domingos  Irala  und 
bat,  ihm  nach  treu  erfüllter,  an  unzähligen  Gefahren  reicher 
Dienstzeit  den  Abschied  zu  bewilligen.  Nach  einigem  Wider- 
stande entsprach  Irala  dem  Gesuche  des  deutschen  Landsknech- 
tes, stellte  ihm  ein  sehr  ehrenvolles  Dienstzeugnis  aus  und  über- 
gab ihm  einen  Brief  an  den  König  von  Spanien  mit  einem  Bericht 
über  den  Stand  der  Dinge  am  La  Plata  zur  Beförderung.  Als 
Schmiedel  dabei  war  sein  Bündel  zu  schnüren,  trafen  in  Asuncion 
Leute  aus  Brasilien  ein,  welche  berichteten,  dass  in  Säo  Vicente 
ein  Schiff  von  Lissabon  angelangt  sei  und  dass  es  einen  Landweg 
gäbe,  um  diesen  brasilianischen  Hafen  zu  erreichen.  Ulrich  be- 
schleunigte seine  Reisevorbereitungen,  um  dieses  Schiff  noch  vor 
der  Rückfahrt  anzutreffen  und  brach  am  26.  Dezember  1552  mit 
2 Kanoas  und  20  indianischen  Begleitern  zu  der  weiten  Reise 
auf.  Noch  auf  dem  Paraguayflusse  wurde  die  kleine  Expedition 
von  vier  deutschen  Landsknechten  eingeholt,  die  von  der  Truppe 
desertiert  waren,  um  mit  Ulrich  die  Gefahren  des  Weges  zu  tei- 
len, der  nach  der  fernen  Heimat  führen  sollte.  Die  Geschichte 
hat  uns  nicht  überliefert,  wie  viele  von  den  ausgezogenen  150 
deutschen  Söldnern  die  heimische  Erde  wiedergesehen  haben, 
aber  wir  können  uns  denken,  dass  nicht  zu  viele  die  Kämpfe  ge- 
gen die  feindliche  Bevölkerung  und  die  Strapazen  und  Entbeh- 
rungen in  den  weit  fernen  Gebieten  unter  der  heissen  Sonne  über- 
standen haben  mögen.  Und  ebenso  leicht  ist  zu  verstehen,  dass 
vier  von  dem  Häuflein,  von  Sehnsucht  und  Heimweh  getrieben, 
die  Gelegenheit  ergriffen,  um  trotz  aller  drohenden  Gefahren  in 
Begleitung  ihres  Landsmannes  Schmiedel  nach  der  Heimat  zu 
entkommen.  Mit  den  deutschen  Flüchtigen  stiessen  auch  zwei 
Soldaten  portugiesischer  Nationalität  zu  der  Expedition  Ulrichs, 
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die  den  Paraguay fluss  hinab  und  sodann  ioo  Meilen  weit  den 
Parana  hinauf  bis  zur  Iguassü-Mündung  ruderte,  wo  sie  portugie- 
sisches Gebiet  erreichte.  Hier  begann  die  Fussreise  durch  dichte 
Wälder,  ül)er  Flüsse,  Täler  und  Hügel,  immer  bedroht  von  der 
feindlichen  Tupilxwölkerung  und  von  reissenden  Tieren.  Oft 
mussten  die  Reisenden  den  Angriffen  der  Wilden  in  grosser 
Übermacht  Stand  halten,  denen  zwei  der  Begleiter  zum  Opfer 
fielen,  selten  hatten  sie  ausreichend  zu  essen,  bis  sie  nach  der 
Durchquerung  der  Gebiete  des  heutigen  Staates  Parana  und  des 
Südens  von  Säo  Paulo  nach  vielen  Wochen,  in  der  Gegend  des 
heutigen  Itü  den  Tietefluss  erreichten,  der  ihnen  den  Weg  bis 
zur  ersten  Niederlassung  der  Portugiesen,  Santo  Andre  da  Borda 
do  Matto,  wies.  Dieser  Ort  lag  in  der  Nähe  des  heutigen  Säo 
Bernardo  im  jetzigen  Staate  Säo  Pauo.  Er  war  von  Joäo  Ra- 
malho  begründet  und  wurde  später  verlassen,  nachdem  die  neue 
Ansiedlung  Säo  Paulo  de  Piratininga  entstanden  war,  wohin 
Joäo  Ramalho  und  seine  Leute  übersiedelten.  Nach  Schmie- 
dels Urteil,  das  allerdings  von  brasilianischen  Geschichtsschrei- 
bern nicht  anerkannt  wird,  waren  dies  wilde,  zügellose  Gesellen, 
sodass  die  Reisenden,  trotz  guter  Aufnahme  die  ihnen  in  Santo 
Andre  wiederfuhr,  Gott  dankten  als  sie  den  Staub  der  Siedlung 
von  den  Füssen  schütteln  und  den  letzten  Teil  ihrer  Landreise 
nach  dem  Hafen  Säo  Vicente  antreten  konnten,  wo  Ulrich  und 
seine  Begleiter  am  24.  Juni  des  Jahres  1553  eintrafen.  Genau 
ein  halbes  Jahr  hatte  also  diese  ungeheure  Reise  gedauert,  die 
noch  heute  nach  dritthalb  Jahrhunderten,  soviel  Gefahren,  Stra- 
pazen und  Entbehrungen  in  sich  schliesst,  dass  so  leicht  nicht 
jemand,  am  wenigsten  ein  Ausländer,  sie  zu  unternehmen  wagen 
würde  und  die  zu  Schmiedels  Zeiten  ein  Mass  von  Tollkühnheit 
voraussetze  für  das  nur  im  Rahmen  jener  wilden  Epoche  eine 
Erklärung  zu  finden  ist. — Aber  Schmiedels  mutiger  Unterneh- 
mung blieb  auch  der  gute  Ausgang  nicht  versagt.  Nach  kaum 
achttägigem  Aufenthalt  in  Säo  Vicente  konnte  er  auf  einem 
Schiffe,  das  Peter  Rösel  für  das  Handelshaus  Schetz  mit  Zucker 
und  Baumwolle  beladen  hatte  und  das  für  Johann  Hülsen  in 
Lissabon,  ebenfalls  wie  Rösel,  ein  Beamter  des  Antwerpener 
Hauses,  bestimmt  war,  die  langersehnte  Heimreise  antreten,  ge- 
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rade  um  Zeit,  wo  Hans  Staden  wenige  Meilen  entfernt,  die 
Befreiung  aus  der  Gefangenschaft  der  Wilden  herbeisehnte,  die 
er  ihm  Jahre  darauf  erlangte.  Während  Hansens  Abenteuer 
aber  schon  drei  Jahre  später  im  Druck  veröffentlicht  und  der 
staunenden  Mitwelt  bekannt  wurden,  hat  Schmiedel  erst  zehn 
Jahre  nach  seiner  Heimkehr,  diese  Niederschrift  seiner  Erleb- 
nisse begonnen.  An  dem  Hause  in  Regensburg,  in  welchem 
Schmiedel  später  gelebt  hat,  befindet  sich  eine  Gedenktafel  mit 
der  Inschrift : 

Hier  wohnte  Ulrich  Schmiedel  von  Straubing, 

Mit- Entdecker  Brasiliens  und  Mit-Begründer 
von  Buenos  Aires. 

Und  wenn  diese  Bezeichnungen,  wenigsten  was  Brasilien  an- 
belangt, auch  sehr  weitgehend  genannt  werden  müssen,  so  dür- 
fen wir  doch  sagen,  dass  auch  Schmiedel,  ebenso  wie  Staden, 
viel  zur  Kenntnis  des  brasilianischen  Landes  beigetragen  hat. 
Mit  Hans  Staden  teilt  Ulrich  Schmiedel  die  Eigenschaft,  die  ein- 
heimischen südamerikanischen  Namen  in  ihren  Reisebeschrei- 
bungen bis  fast  zur  Unkenntlichkeit  zu  entstellen,  aber  trotzdem 
haben  die  brasilianischen  Forscher  den  Uberlandweg  Ulrichs  von 
Asuncion  bis  Säo  Vicente  nach  den  Aufzeichnungen  dieses  deut- 
schen Kriegsmannes  festlegen  können,  über  dessen  Persönlich- 
keit Bartolomeu  Mitre  sein  Urteil  also  zusammenfasst: 

“Ein  Deutscher  von  phlegmatischem  Temperament,  ein 
aufmerksamer  und  stiller  Beobachter  der  Natur.  Ohne  Ein- 
bildungskraft und  Voreingenommenheit,  erzählt  er  trocken 
und  gewissenhaft  Tatsachen,  legt  Daten  fest,  bestimmt  Ent- 
fernungen, beschreibt  was  er  sieht,  so  wie  er  es  versteht, 
ohne  stilistisches  Beiwerk  oder  Umschweife,  und  äussert 
nur  ab  und  zu  ein  Urteil  darüber,  oder  liefert  eine  Betrach- 
tung. Er  macht  ethnographische  Notizen,  und  liefert  geo- 
graphische, statistische,  astronomische  oder  naturgeschicht- 
liche Angaben,  die  uns  in  kurzen  Zügen  ein  Bild  geben ; ent- 
wirft eine  Landschaft,  beschreibt  ein  Tier  oder  gibt  uns  eine 
Idee  von  vergessenen  Völkern  und  ihren  Sitten  und  liefert 
zugleich  wertvolle  Elemente  für  die  Chronologie  und  für 
die  Geschichte  der  Anfänge  der  Kolonisten  am  Rio  de  la 
Plata  durch  die  europäische  Rasse." 
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Wenn  uns  über  den  Anteil  der  Lome  und  Schetz,  der  Helio- 
doro,  Staden  und  Schmiedel  an  der  Erschliessung  und  Besiede- 
lung der  brasilianischen  Kolonie  im  16.  Jahrhundert  noch  ein 
ziemlich  reiches  Material  in  der  Landesgeschichte  zur  Verfü- 
gung steht,  so  fliesst  der  Strom  der  Nachrichten  in  den  folgen- 
den Jahrhunderten  immer  spärlicher,  um  schliesslich  ganz  zu 
versanden.  Verbürgte  Angaben  über  die  Anwesenheit  Deutscher 
im  Lande  sind  uns  nur  noch  aus  den  Überlieferungen  der  “ban- 
deiras” überkommen,  jener  Expeditionen,  die  auf  der  Suche  nach 
edlen  Metallen  und  Gesteinen  bis  tief  in  das  Innere  der  Kolonie 
vordrangen.  Generalgouverneur  Dom  Francisco  de  Souza  traf 
Anfang  1599  aus  Bahia  kommend  in  Säo  Vicente  ein,  um  per- 
sönlich die  Auf  Schliessung  der  Minen  einzuleiten,  über  deren 
Vorhandensein  ihm  Kunde  geworden  war.  In  seiner  Gesellschaft 
langten  ausser  portugiesischen  Offizieren  und  Soldaten  zwei 
Deutsche  an,  Jacob  Gälte  (Palte,  Walter?)  und  Gerhard  Bet- 
ting (Betinck),  die  nach  den  überlieferten  Berichten  jeder  ein 
Gehalt  von  200  Milreis  im  Jahre  bezogen.  Der  erste  war  ein 
Minensachverständiger,  der  andere  ein  Ingenieur;  beide  sind 
wahrscheinlich  zuerst  in  Begleitung  des  Gouverneurs  an  den  Erz- 
minen von  Aracoyaba  by  Ipannema  im  heutigen  Municip  Soro- 
caba  tätig  gewesen  und  haben  darauf  an  weiteren  Zügen  in  das 
Innere,  die  bis  an  den  Rio  Säo  Francisco  führten,  teilgenommen. 
Gerhard  Betting  hat  sich  später  in  Säo  Paulo  niedergelassen.  Er 
und  seine  Nachkommen,  deren  Namen  als  Betinque,  später  Betin 
in  der  Chronik  der  Stadt  Säo  Paulo  fortleben,  haben  einen  ge- 
achteten Namen  besessen,  was  in  ihrer  widerholten  Wahl  zu  Rich- 
tern und  Marktvögten  zum  Ausdruck  kommt.  Dieselbe  Chronik 
berichtet  noch  von  einem  deutschen  Zimmermann  namens  Josef 
Pranta,  der  im  Jahre  1620  die  auf  ihn  entfallene  Wahl  zum 
städtischen  Kerkermeister  ablehnte,  weil  er  Vater  von  sieben  Söh- 
nen war,  was  ihn  nach  königlicher  Verordnung  von  der  Über- 
nahme eines  solchen  Amtes  befreite;  ausserdem  wusste  unser 
Landsmann  seine  Eigenschaft  als  geborener  Deutscher  ins  Tref- 
fen zu  führen,  für  welche  der  König  gewisse  Privilegien  bewil- 
ligt hatte,  und  da  beide  Gründe  für  die  Ablehnung  des  Ehren- 
amtes die  Würdigung  der  Stadtväter  fanden,  kam  es,  dass  die 
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Häftlinge  der  brasilianischen  Stadt  Säo  Paulo  ohne  die  Aufsicht 
des  deutschen  Zimmermannes  Josef  Pranta  verblieben.  Die  letzte 
Nachricht^  über  einen  brasilianischen  Waldläufer  deutscher  Her- 
kunft bezieht  sich  auf  die  Expedition  des  Andre  de  Leäo  nach 
dem  Säo  Francisco,  an  welcher  der  Deutsche  Wilhelm  Glimmer 
teilgenommen  hat  ( 1 602 ) . Den  langen  Weg  von  Säo  Paulo  an 
den  grossen,  legendengeschmückten  Strom  hat  Glimmer  in  einem 
sogenannten  roteio  beschrieben,  den  er  später  dem  Naturforscher 
Georg  Markgraf  übergeben  hat.  Diese  roteios  waren  früher 
sehr  gesuchte  Wegweiser  nach  den  fernen  Minengebieten,  die 
lange  den  Mittelpunkt  des  Interesses  aller  an  der  Erschliessung 
des  Landes  beteiligten  Kreise  gebildet  haben.  In  diesen  Kreisen 
nahm  nach  und  nach  das  portugiesische  Element  eine  mit  den 
Jahren  fortschreitende  Ausschliesslichkeit  an,  sodass  Fremde, 
im  besonderen  Deutsche,  nur  noch  vereinzelt  im  Lande  auf  tauchen 
und  wieder  in  der  Masse  verschwinden.  Eine  Ausnahme  bilden 
die  Kapitanien  im  Norden  Brasiliens,  welche  im  17.  Jahrhundert 
zeitweilig  unter  der  Herrschaft  der  Holländer  gestanden  haben, 
mit  denen  naturgemäss  auch  Deutsche  herüber  gekommen  sind, 
die  aber  in  diesem  Zusammenhänge  unberücksichtigt  bleiben  sol- 
len. Noch  einmal,  in  der  Beschreibung  einer  grossen  kirchlichen 
Festlichkeit,  die  1733  in  Villa  Rica  in  der  Capitania  Minas  be- 
gangen wurde,  findet  ein  deutscher  Musiker  Erwähnung,  der  die 
Trompete  blies,  “deren  sonorer  Klang  das  Schweigen  in  der 
Luft  durchbrach.”  Nach  diesem  letzten  Klange  unterbricht  kein 
Laut  mehr  die  lange  Jahrzehnte  währende  Stille,  welche  sich 
über  die  in  den  brasilianischen  Kapitanien  anwesenden  Deutsche 
gelagert  hat.  Aus  dieser  Namenslosigkeit  treten  erst  später  wie- 
der deutsche  Persönlichkeiten  heraus,  deren  Gedächtnis  die  bra- 
silianische Geschichte  bewahrt  hat. 


Friedrich  Sommer, 
Säo  Paulo  (Bras.). 


THE  NATURE  BACKGROUND  IN  THE  DRAMAS  OF 
GERHART  HAUPTMANN. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Dramas  With  Indoor  Settings. 

In  considering  the  plays  of  the  second  group  there  will,  of 
course,  be  little  question  of  actual  landscape  description.  In  most 
cases  the  nature  element  in  the  background  takes  the  form  of 
suggestions  concerning  effects  of  atmosphere  and  light.  Indi- 
viduals make  correspondingly  little  reference  to  nature.  The 
task  will,  therefore,  usually  consist  in  determining  the  relation 
lietween  these  nature  touches  and  the  play  itself. 

The  action  of  Das  Friedensfest  takes  place  in  a lonely  coun- 
try house  on  the  Schützenhügel  near  Erkner,  in  the  late  afternoon 
and  evening  of  the  day  before  Christmas.  In  the  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  room  is  included  the  fact  that  the  windows  are 
frozen  and  partly  banked  with  snow.  This  realistic  touch  adds 
dreariness  to  the  situation  in  which  the  members  of  a family, 
hopelessly  divided  by  their  individual  hereditary  characteristics, 
meet  for  an  attempted  reconciliation.  There  is  no  other  refer- 
ence to  nature  in  the  play. 

Die  Weber  gives  no  decription  of  outdoor  surroundings  be- 
yond a mention  of  the  setting  in  Kaschbach  in  the  Eulengebirge, 
in  Peterswaldau  and  in  Langenbielau  at  the  foot  of  the  Eulenge- 
birge, but  in  two  of  the  acts  skillful  use  is  made  of  the  atmos- 
pheric and  light  effects  to  help  define  the  mood.  A sultry  noon- 
day toward  the  end  of  May  is  the  fitting  time  chosen  to  present 
the  mob  of  waiting  weavers  in  Act  I,  standing  as  if  before  the 
bar  of  justice  torturing  in  expectation  of  a decision  that  may 
mean  life  or  death  to  them.  In  Act  II  the  pathos  of  the  scene  in 
the  dilapidated  little  room  of  the  weaver  Ansorge  is  accentuated 
by  the  faint  ray  of  rosy  evening  light  which  shines  upon  the 
shrivelled  face  of  the  old  woman  at  the  spinning  wheel.  Other- 
wise there  is  no  use  of  nature  in  the  play. 

In  the  “dream  poem”  Hannele,  the  nature  element  in  the  mil- 
lieu  of  the  child’s  life  plays  an  important  part  in  shaping  her 
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visions  of  heaven.  The  stage  directions  define  the  scene  as  a 
stormy  December  evening  in  a room  of  an  almshouse.  Frequent 
allusions  on  the  part  of  the  characters  and  the  accompanying 
stage  directions  continue  to  attract  attention  to  the  howling  wind 
and  drizzling  snow.118  This,  however,  ceases  during  the  act,  so 
that  as  Dr.  Gottwald  and  Dr.  Wachler  watch  at  Hannele’s  bed- 
side the  moonlight  streams  in  upon  them.119  From  this  point  on, 
Hauptmann  makes  constant  use  of  various  phenomena  of  light 
for  dramatic  purposes.  It  is  almost  dark  when  Mattem,  drunk 
and  unkempt,  appears  at  the  foot  of  Hannele’s  bed  and  threatens 
her  with  punishment,120  but  the  moonlight  shines  clearly  upon 
her  head  as  she  fancies  she  hears  the  voice  of  Jesus  calling  her 
to  Him.121  Again,  twilight  fills  the  room  as  the  pale  and  ghostly 
form  of  Hannele’s  mother  appears  at  the  bedside  where  Han- 
nele  is  now  sleeping.  Then  as  the  children’s  voices  are  heard 
singing : 

“Schlaf,  Kindchen,  schlaf,” 

the  room  gradually  grows  quite  dark.122  Finally,  as  a closing 
effect,  a gold-green  light  suddenly  floods  the  room,  while  angels 
appear  and  take  up  the  song.123 

The  scene  of  the  second  act  is  the  same  as  it  was  before  the 
appearance  of  the  angels.  Again  various  effects  of  light  accom- 
pany the  action.  A supernatural,  white  light  fills  the  room  when 
the  Angel  of  Death  appears.124  At  this  point,  too,  the  storm  out- 
side begins  to  gain  in  strength.125  As  Hannele  lies  in  death  a 
pale  light  shines  upon  her  body.126  When  Mattern,  accused  of 
cruelty  toward  Hannele,  swears  his  innocence,  faint  blue  flashes 
of  lightning  and  rumbling  of  thunder  register  nature’s  protest  to 
his  perjury.127  A mystic,  greenish-yellow  light  streams  from 
the  “Himmelsschlüssel”  in  Hannele’s  hand  when  Mattem,  in 
turn,  accuses  Hannele  of  having  cheated  him.128  Then  a golden- 
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green  light  steals  into  the  room  as  the  stranger  advances  to  the 
coffin  and  calls  to  Hannele  to  arise.  At  the  close,  as  the  angels 
sing,  the  room  gradually  grows  light  again,  revealing  the  alms- 
house as  it  was  in  the  original  scene.120 

The  child  Hannele  herself  frequently  gives  expression  to 
her  “Weltweh,”  her  “Himmelssehnsucht’  and  her  idea  of  “Him- 
melslicht” very  largely  in  terms  of  nature.  On  earth  she  has 
seen  mostly  the  cold,  cruel  side  of  nature.  The  memory  of  the 
many  nights  she  has  been  compelled  to  spend  out  in  the  snow 
until  she  could  beg  enough  money  to  satisfy  her  brutal  step- 
father lends  real  terror  to  her  cry:  “Horch,  wie  der  Wald 
rauscht!  Heute  morgen  hat  ein  Windbaum  auf  den  Bergen  ge- 
legen. . . . Horch!  es  stürmt!”130  And  her  last  desperate 

act,  to  which  she  has  l>ecn  driven  in  the  hope  of  finding  relief 
from  her  misery',  has  simply  brought  her  the  new  horror  of  con- 
tact with  the  black,  icy  depths  of  the  pool.  The  heaven  of  her 
imagination,  therefore,  is  naturally  one  of  sunny  warmth  and 
beauty  and  plenty,  and  the  words  of  the  old  slumber  song  with 
which  Martha  induces  her  to  sleep  are,  in  turn,  suggestive  of  the 
joys  she  craves: 

“Schlaf,  Kindchen,  Schlaf! 

Im  Garten  geht  ein  Schaf, 

Im  Garten  geht  ein  Lämmelein, 

Schlaf,  Kindchen,  Schlaf.” 

That  the  vision  of  a beautiful  and  kindly  outdoor  world  is 
before  her  as  she  sleeps,  is  evident  from  her  remark  to  her  mother : 
“In  deinem  Gaumen  wachsen  Maiglöckchen,”  and  from  her  ques- 
tion : “Ist  es  schön,  wo  du  bist?”  And  the  mother’s  answer  again 
emphasizes  the  point:  “Weite,  weite  Auen,  bewahrt  vor  dem 
Winde,  geborgen  vor  Sturm  und  Hagelwetter,  in  Gottes  Hut.” 
Hannele’s  childish  longing  for  flowers  is  also  anticipated  in  the 
assurance  that  roses  and  lilies  will  cool  her  fever-parched  heart. 
The  pledge  of  these  joys  that  are  to  come  is  given  her  in  the 
form  of  the  “Himmelsschliissel.”131  Finally,  the  whole  concep- 
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tion  that  nature  is  to  grant  her  in  heaven  the  delights  denied  her 
upon  earth  is  expressed  in  the  angels’  song,  each  stanza  of  which 
emphasizes  its  particular  form  of  joy.  Although  so  often  quoted 
elsewhere,  these  lines  may  be  included  here  as  of  particular  in- 
terest for  the  present  investigation  : 

“Auf  jenen  Hügeln  die  Sonne, 

Sie  hat  dir  ihr  Gold  nicht  gegeben ; 

Das  wehende  Grün  in  den  Talern, 

Es  hat  sich  für  dich  nicht  gebreitet. 

Das  goldene  Brot  auf  den  Äckern, 

Dir  wollt  es  den  Hunger  nicht  stillen; 

Die  Milch  der  weidenden  Rinder, 

Dir  schäumte  sic  nicht  in  den  Krug; 

Die  Blumen  und  Blüten  der  Erde, 

Gesogen  voll  Duft  und  voll  Süsse, 

Voll  Purpur  und  himmlischer  Bläue, 

Dir  säumten  sie  nicht  deinen  Weg. 

Wir  bringen  ein  erstes  Grüssen 
Durch  Finsternisse  getragen ; 

Wir  haben  auf  unsem  Federn 
Ein  erstes  Hauchen  von  Glück. 

Wir  führen  am  Saum  unsrer  Kleider 
Ein  erstes  Duften  des  Frühlings; 

Es  blühet  von  unsern  Lippen 
Die  erste  Röte  des  Tages. 

Es  leuchtet  von  unsem  Füssen 
Der  grüne  Schein  unsrer  Heimat : 

Es  blitzen  im  Grund  unsrer  Augen 
Die  Zinnen  der  ewigen  Stadt.”  Ä 

Again,  in  the  last  scene,  the  chief  delights  of  Hannele’s 
heaven  are  described  in  nature  symbols.  Her  eyes  are  to  be  filled 
with  everlasting  light;  her  soul  is  to  be  all  sunshine;  eternal 
brightness  is  to  be  hers  from  dawn  to  eve  and  then  until  dawn 
again.  She  is  to  feast  her  eyes  upon  all  the  glories  of  the  deep 
blue  sea  and  azure  sky  and  fair  green  trees.  In  the  famous  clos- 
ing lines  Hauptmann  lets  his  own  fancy  run  riot  in  depicting  the 
extravagant  wonders  of  Hannele’s  paradise.  There  roses  and 
lilies  grow  in  the  streets,  beautiful  butterflies  flutter  around,  and 
swans  soft  as  snow  circle  about  in  the  sky.  Hannele  is  to  be 
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warm  and  comfortable,  as  she  is  borne  to  this  paradise  above 
waving  grasses  and  beyond  shimmering  wastes  of  moonlit  space. 
While  she  rests  there  she  is  to  be  refreshed  by  antelope’s  milk  and 
water  from  the  mountain  brook.  The  dews  and  moisture  of  the 
budding  sprays  of  lilac  and  jasmine  will  drip  gently  upon  her 
like  the  showers  of  May.  Humming  birds  of  iris  hues,  flashing 
gold  and  green  from  walls  of  malachite,  daffodils  and  tulips, 
swaying  palms  and  glorious  red  poppies  are  all  to  delight  the 
senses  of  a child  who  upon  earth  has  known  nothing  but  cold  and 
gloom  and  ugliness. 

The  little  touch  of  nature  introduced  into  the  drama  Der 
rote  Hahn  can  claim  neither  aesthetic  nor  symbolic  effect,  for  the 
windy  weather  that  prevails  is  merely  a condition  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  incendiaries.  The  wind  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  stage  directions  of  Act  II  and  subsequently  emphasized 
throughout  the  act.133 

Thejiature  background  in  the  fantastically  symbolic  drama 
Und  Pippa  tanct  shows  an  interesting  combination  of  naturalis- 
tic technique  and  symbolic  application.  Though  all  the  acts  have 
indoor  settings  they  all  include  some  suggestion  of  their  Silesian 
Mountain  surroundings.  In  Act  I a public  room  in  old  Wende’s 
tavern  in  Redbrook  Gorge  is  so  scantily  lighted  that  the  moon- 
light which  steals  in  through  the  windows  is  noticeable  in  the 
smoky  atmosphere.  It  is  after  midnight,  and  rigorous  winter 
weather  prevails  outside.  These  details  all  emphasize  the  unsuit- 
ableness of  this  forbidding  place  for  Pippa,  the  lovely  embodi- 
ment of  the  Ideal  of  Beauty,  who  has  come  from  her  home  in 
Venice  to  “dem  verreisten  Barbarenland.” 

The  second  act  depicts  a worse  scene  in  the  interior  of  a soli- 
tary cabin  in  the  mountains,  where  smoke,  age  and  neglect  have 
had  their  full  effect.  Windows  are  stopped  with  straw,  moss, 
leaves  and  boards.  The  floor  is  covered  with  leaves,  and  the 
bed  of  boards  covered  with  birch,  beech  and  oak  leaves.  A single 
bright  ray  of  moonlight  makes  its  way  through  a window  in  the 
room.  The  first  gusts  of  a rising  storm  are  heard,  and  snow  blows 


“*  Der  rote  Hahn,  pp.  214,  218,  224.' 
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into  the  house.  One  furious  blast  after  another  heightens  the 
dramatic  effect  of  this  part  of  the  act  in  which  Pippa  crouches  in 
desperate  terror  before  her  captor,  Huhn.  This,  in  itself  natur- 
alistic, phenomenon  is  followed  by  a more  artificial,  symbolic 
touch  just  before  Hellriegel,  who  has  come  to  rescue  Pippa,  ap- 
pears in  the  door.  “Nun  ist  es,  als  ob  etwas  wie  ein  klingender 
Luftzug  durch  den  finsteren  Raum  hauchte.”  And,  as  he  comes 
in,  we  are  told  that  “Die  Musik  noch  immer  zunehmend  ebbt  und 
flutet.”131  At  the  close  of  the  act  when  Pippa  and  Hellriegel, 
rapturously  happy  in  their  love  for  each  other,  plan  to  leave  the 
cold,  bare  mountains  for  the  wann,  sunny  south,  the  first  gleam 
of  the  morning  sun  is  seen  on  Hellriegel’s  finger  as  a symbol  of 
the  joys  in  store  for  them  in  the  southlands.  Then,  as  the  curtain 
falls,  music  which  had  begun  with  the  appearance  of  the  sun  con- 
tinues, representing  the  mighty  spectacle.135  This  melodramatic 
effect  (in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term)  is  an  interesting  departure 
from  Hauptmann’s  usual  treatment  of  nature. 

Act  III  takes  us  to  a snow-bound  hut  on  the  ridge  of  the 
mountains.  The  mountain  top  itself  is  symbolic  of  the  spiritual 
heights  upon  which  the  worthy  old  man  Wann  dwells,  whose 
face  is,  as  it  were,  covered  with  runes  and  whose  age  seems 
strength,  beauty  and  youth  raised  to  a high  power.  The  peculiar 
objects  in  the  room  of  this  mythical  person,  such  as  collections 
of  excavated  implements,  glass  gloljes,  a telescope  and  a model 
of  a Venetian  gondola  are  brought  out  sharply  and  fantastically 
by  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun. 

In  Act  IV,  which  is  simply  a continuation  of  the  third  act, 
nature  shows  by  subterranean  rumbling  its  disturbance  at  Huhn’s 
invitation  to  Pippa  to  dance  with  him,  and  when  Pippa  yields  and 
grants  him  the  dance  that  causes  her  death,  muffled  sounds  of 
rumbling  thunder  again  come  from  the  depths  of  the  earth.186 
As  a closing  dramatic  effect,  Hellriegel’s  joy  in  the  belief  that 


“*  Und  Pippa  tanzt,  p.  122,  123. 
°*  Und  Pippa  tanzt,  p j 131. 
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he  has  at  last  been  wedded  to  his  Ideal,  Pippa,  is  reflected  in  the 
new  light  of  the  morning.187 

In  this  play  Hauptmann  once  more  makes  sensitiveness  to 
the  background  vary  with  the  temperaments  of  the  individuals. 
The  director,  the  dashing  gentleman  of  the  world,  whose  chief 
delight  is  the  enjoyment  of  Parisian  cafes,  considers  the  two 
hours’  ride  through  the  forest  on  a cold  January  day  simply  a 
necessary  evil  to  be  endured  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  enter- 
tainment in  the  Redbrook  Gorge  Inn.  When  he  is  disappointed 
in  this  he  resents  the  very  clearness  of  the  January  night. — “Acht- 
zehn Grad!”  he  says;  “klar!  hell  wie  am  lichten  Tag!  zum  wahn- 
sinnig werden  der  Sternenhimmel!  blau,  alles  blau!”138 

With  Michael  Hellriegel,  however,  it  is  different.  This 
young  man  whose  pale  face  shows  unusual,  almost  noble,  feat- 
ures, and  in  whose  whole  appearance  there  is  a touch  of  the  fan- 
tastic, is  an  idealist  who  pursues  “einem  fliegenden  Spinnge- 
webe hundert  Meilen  und  weiter  nach.”  He  gladly  braves  the 
cold  and  the  snow  because  he  is  on  the  search  for  the  unusual, 
which  proves  to  be  Pippa,  the  embodiment  of  the  ideal  of  love- 
liness. The  feeling  for  nature  that  one  expects  to  find  in  such  a 
temperament  shows  itself  first  of  all  in  the  question  he  asks 
Pippa  about  Venice,  her  home.  Her  report  of  the  springtime 
beauty  of  her  land  attracts  him  at  once,  and  in  his  rapture  over 
the  fact  that  Pippa  will  entrust  herself  to  him  on  the  journey 
thither,  he  eagerly  greets  the  first  ray  of  sun  that  shines  on  the 
cold  mountain  top  as  a promise  of  the  delights  of  the  south. — 
“Es  kriecht  schon  ein  bischen  Sonne  dran.  Die  kann  man  essen ! 
Die  muss  man  ablecken!  da  steht  man  nicht  ab  und  behält  heiss 
Blut! — Hörst  du  auch  Vögel  singen,  Pippa?”130  And  his  ecstasy 
grows  as  he  contemplates  the  rising  sun:  “Ziep,  Ziep!  das  kann 
eine  Maus,  eine  Goldammer  oder  eine  Türangel  sein! — Einerlei: 
alle  merken  was ! das  alte  Haus  knistert  durch  und  durch ! manch- 


m Und  Pippa  tanzt,  p.  166. 
**  Und  Pippa  tanzt,  p.  105. 
“*  Und  Pippa  tanzt,  pj  130. 
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mal  wird  mir  gerade  ganz  erhallen  zumut!  wenn  das  ungeheure 
Ereignis  kommt  . . . !140  And  he  seems  to  ride  above 
the  mountain  tops  and  over  the  seas  of  hyacinths,  and 
then  to  sink  down  among  marble  gardens  and  meadows  blue 
with  flowers  and  into  emerald  valleys.  HellriegtTs  intense 
desire  for  the  beauty  of  the  southern  lands  reaches  a 
climax  when  he  fancies  that  through  the  death  of  his  rival  Huhn 
the  last  obstacle  in  the  way  of  taking  Pippa  with  him  to  the  land 
of  his  dreams  has  been  removed.  Blind  as  he  is,  and,  therefore, 
unaware  that  Pippa  has  been  crushed  to  death  by  the  brutal  force 
of  Huhn,  he  believes  he  gets  a vision  of  splendid  mountains  flam- 
ing in  the  light  of  morning,  of  peninsulas  and  bays  and  gardens 
and  valleys,  of  the  sea,  and  beyond  it  another  sea  which  reflects 
the  twinkling  lights  of  millions  of  little  stars,  among  which  he 
and  Pippa  are  floating  to  their  golden  palace. 

With  Fuhrmann  Henschcl  Hauptmann  returns  to  the  purely 
naturalistic  technique.  The  minute  description  of  the  peasant 
room  in  the  basement  of  a hotel  in  a Silesian  watering  place  be- 
gins with  the  statement  that  the  gloomy  light  of  a late  winter 
afternoon  is  coming  in  through  two  windows  set  high  in  the 
wall.  The  concluding  sentence  of  the  description  defines  the  time 
as  the  middle  of  February  and  states  that  the  weather  is  stormy. 
Both  stage  directions  and  dialogue  indicate  that  the  storm  be- 
comes wilder  as  the  act  progresses. 14 1 The  setting  again  ac- 
cords with  the  dreariness  of  the  scene  in  which  Frau  Henschcl 
approaches  her  death  with  the  conviction  that  her  husband  is  no 
longer  true  to  her  in  his  thought. 

Act  II  plays  in  the  same  room  as  Act  I.  The  bed  in  which 
Frau  Henschel  died  has  been  removed  and  the  window  which  it 
covered  is  wide  open.  Through  it  shines  the  sun  of  a beautiful 
morning  in  May.  The  springtime  cheer  is  suggestive  of  the 
mood  of  the  Henschel  household,  where  the  success  of  Hanna’s 
scheme  to  marry  Henschel  becomes  assured. 

Acts  III  and  IV  make  no  use  of  the  nature  clement. 


xm  Und  Pippa  tarnt,  p.  130. 
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In  Act  V the  moon  which  shines  into  the  little  room  of  the 
first  three  acts  not  only  lends  a soft  light  to  a pathetic  scene,  but 
it  assumes  also  a mystical,  supersensual  significance,  which  is  as 
unmistakable  as  that  of  the  ocean  in  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht. 
in  this  play  the  naive  and  undemonstrative  drayman  gives  ex- 
pression to  his  belief  in  the  simple  statement  “Da  oben  sein 
sie”142 — the  wife  and  child  whom  he  thinks  he  has  killed.  And 
the  calm  and  peace  suggested  by  the  moon  is  as  different  from 
the  roaring,  tumbling  ocean  as  the  quiet  life  of  the  Henschels  is 
different  from  the  nervous  excitement  of  Schilling’s  experience. 

In  the  naturalistic  play  Michael  Kramer , the  room  in  the 
apartment  of  the  artist  Kramer  in  a provincial  capital  is  seen  on 
a dark  winter  morning  toward  nine  o’clock.  This  is  in  accord 
with  the  dismal  tone  of  a scene  which  depicts  misunderstanding 
and  consequent  antagonism  between  members  of  the  same  family. 

In  Act  II  Hauptmann  fails  to  include  in  the  extremely  min- 
ute description  of  Michael  Kramer's  studio  any  mention  of  the 
light  or  of  the  view  of  beautiful  poplars  mentioned  by  the  land- 
scape painter  Lachmann  during  a visit  with  Kramer.  This  is  a 
striking  lapse  in  the  naturalistic  technique. 

Twilight  lends  a subdued  effect  to  the  restaurant  which  is 
to  be  the  unhappy  scene  of  the  quarrel  in  Act  III,  which  ends  in 
Arnold  Kramer’s  going  out  to  drown  himself. 

Kramer’s  studio,  where  in  Act  IV  the  dead  body  of  Arnold 
lies,  is  made  more  soml>er  by  the  dull  light  of  late  afternoon. 
A faint  afterglow  of  the  sun  that  has  already  set  comes  through 
the  windows  as  the  curtains  are  pushed  aside  to  reveal  the  dead 
body.  This  is  in  itself  a realistic  effect,  but  it  is  probably  used 
for  symbolic  purposes. 

Although  the  dream  technique  is  used  again  in  Elga,  there  is 
much  less  of  the  supernatural  and  artificial  and  symbolic  in  the 
nature  element  than  in  Hannele.  The  changes  in  the  background 
are  chiefly  realistic  ones,  so  used  as  to  increase  the  dramatic 
effect.  The  stage  directions  of  the  first  scene  fail  to  define  the 
place  beyond  the  mention  of  an  “ernster,  hoher  Raum  in  einem 
Kloster.“  From  the  conversation  between  the  knight  and  the 


'**  Fuhrmann  Henschel,  p.  436. 
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monk  we  discover  that  the  monastery  is  situated  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Woidwodschaft  Sendomir,  a blessed  land  of  splen- 
did forests  and  hills  and  ravines  and  of  fruitful  fields  and  flow- 
ers.143 The  mystery  and  the  uncanniness  of  the  room,  which,  the 
servant  says,  is  haunted  and  in  which  the  bed  resembles  a coffin, 
is  increased  by  the  dimness  of  twilight.  As  the  knight  meditates 
alone  the  moonlight  shines  more  and  more  clearly  and  brightly 
upon  him.  After  the  visit  of  the  monk  who  hints  at  strange  and 
gloomy  things  about  Count  Starschenski,  who  has  become  a re- 
cluse in  the  cloister,  the  moonlight  disappears  and  leaves  the 
room  absolutely  dark  as  a transition  to  the  dream.  In  the  first 
scene  of  this  dream,  representing  Count  Starschenski  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  joy  with  wife  and  child,  the  beautiful  room  is  flooded 
with  the  sunlight.  From  the  text  we  discover  that  it  is  the  sun- 
light of  springtime.144  The  directions  of  the  next  scene,  in  which 
Elga  is  waiting  for  her  secret  lover  Oginski,  state  simply  that  it 
is  night,  but  Elga  adds  “Es  ist  heute  so  hell.  . . . Oer  Mond 
scheint  so  furchtbar  hell.  Fast  tagehell  ist  es.”145  But  here  the 
obvious  intention  is  not  to  call  attention  to  the  beauty  or  to  the 
romantic  effect  of  the  moonlight,  but  rather  to  emphasize  the 
added  danger  to  Oginski.  In  Scene  4,  where  Starschenski  sits  in 
his  armchair  brooding  over  the  thought  of  his  wife’s  disloyalty  to 
him,  the  stage  directions  indicate  that  it  is  the  hour  before  sun- 
rise. The  beauty  of  the  sun  as  it  gradually  rises  beyond  the 
fields,  and  the  music  of  the  birds  in  the  garden  are  described  by 
Starschenski’s  mother.  Hauptmann  makes  use  of  the  joyousness 
of  this  nature  scene  to  emphasize  by  contrast  the  gloomy  dejec- 
tion of  Starschenski. 

Scene  6 brings  us  back  to  witness  those  horrors  which  have 
left  their  peculiarly  gruesome  effect  upon  the  room  as  noted  in 
Scene  1.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  mention  of  the  chill  of  the 
spring  night  in  which  a heavy  frost  has  come  and  left  the  ground 


ia  This  general  description  corresponds  to  that  in  the  opening  paragraphs 
of  Grillparzer’s  Das  Kloster  bei  Sendomir,  the  story  upon  which  the  play  is 
basedj  cf.  Grillparzer,  Sämtliche  Werke,  Vol.  13,  pp.  195  ff. 
x*Elgo,  p.  21 1. 
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strewn  with  the  blossoms  of  the  trees. 1-10  Again  the  room  itself 
is  dark,  except  for  the  faint  light  of  the  moon,  until  a candle  is 
lighted  in  order  that  Elga  may  see  the  body  of  her  lover,  whom 
her  husband  has  murdered.  Then,  as  Elga  turns  away  from  her 
husband  in  hatred  and  horror  and  disgust,  a profound  darkness 
falls  upon  the  room.  Soon  a glimmer  of  morning  light  steals 
through  the  window,  until  gradually  the  silhouette  of  the  Knight 
becomes  visible  against  the  slowly  reddening  sky,  and  the  dream 
is  ended.147 

The  reaction  of  Starschenski  to  nature  about  him  depends 
entirely  upon  his  passionate  love  for  Elga.  Until  he  knew  Elga, 
he  says,  the  world  was  nothing  more  than  a musty  prison.  He 
could  not  comprehend  others  when  they  spoke  of  flowers  and 
green  fields  and  golden  harvests,  when  they  heard  a jubilee  in 
the  song  of  birds  and  saw  a smile  in  the  blue  of  the  sky.148  It 
is  Elga’s  love,  he  says,  that  has  made  him  sensible  of  all  these 
things.  And  wdien  Elga  proves  false  to  him,  not  only  do  the 
beauties  of  springtime  lose  their  charm  for  him  again,  but  they 
become  a source  of  actual  torment.  “Es  ist  ein  Jubel,”  he  says 
of  the  songs  of  the  birds,  “der  einem  zum  Höllenhohn  werden 
kann.”149 

Elga  gives  expression  to  her  own  restless  longings  in  the 
words  of  the  song : 

“Ich  bin  ein  wilder  Vogel 
Und  fahre  daher.' 

Ich  bin  ein  weisser  Falke, 

Ein  schwanenweisscr  Sperber! 

Ich  segle  unter  der  Sonne 
und  über  meinem  Schatten: 

Tief  unter  mein  Schatten, 
mein  Schatten  zieht  mit  mir.’”“ 

A subtle  expression  of  her  passionate  mood  as  she  waits 
for  Oginski  is  found  in  the  remark:  “Wie  süss  der  Geruch  des 
Flieders  ist!  Ach,  Dortka!  Dortka!”151 


**  Elga,  p.  250. 

Elga,  pp.  252  ff. 
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The  minutely  described  milieu  of  Der  Biberpelz  includes  a 
slight  touch  of  nature  in  the  first  and  second  acts.  In  Act  I it 
is  winter  and  moonlight;  in  Act  II  a bright  forenoon  in  winter. 
This  suggestion  of  the  clear  cold  winter  weather  is  first  of  all 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  play,  as  indicated  by  the  sub- 
title Diebskomödie,  and,  in  the  second  place,  takes  a definite  part 
in  the  plans  of  the  thieves,  as  indicated  in  the  dialogue.152 

Although  the  naturalistic  drama  Die  Ratten  is  located  in  the 
city  of  Berlin,  nature  plays  a definite  part  both  in  the  aspect  of 
the  actual  physical  environment  and  in  the  symbolic  application. 
The  attic,  and  still  more,  the  loft  above  it,  which  form  the  scene 
of  Acts  I and  III,  are  examples  of  the  mustiness  and  gloom  that 
follow  from  the  lack  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  and  the  whole 
situation  is  one  which  is  well  described  by  John’s  words: 

“Allens  is  hier  morsch!  Allens  faule  Holz!  Allens  unter- 
miniert, von  Unjeziefer,  von  Ratten  und  Mäuse  zerfressen!”158 
This  condition  of  affairs  is  emphasized  by  the  dialogue.154 

The  only  bit  of  brightness  is  seen  in  Act  II,  when  the  warm 
sunlight  of  a May  afternoon  shines  through  the  windows  of  a 
room  below  the  attic,  where  Frau  John  sits  contentedly  by  the 
perambulator  of  the  child  she  has  taken  as  her  own. 

The  stage  directions  at  the  beginning  of  Act  IV  include  no 
mention  of  outdoor  conditions.  With  the  progress  of  the  act, 
however,  the  thunderstonn  which  comes  up  adds  quite  subtly 
to  the  vividness  of  Bruno’s  account  of  the  murder,  especially 
since  it  was  committed  while  just  such  a storm  raged.153  In 
Act  V there  is  no  mention  of  outdoor  conditions. 


“ Der  Biberpelz,  pp.  370,  373,  380,  388. 
“Di#  Ratten,  p.  530. 

“•Die  Ratten,  ppj  429,  431,  435,  436,  437- 
'“DU  Ratten,  p.  504,  508,  510,  519. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Conclusion. 

The  nature  element  in  Hauptmann’s  dramatic  art  becomes 
more  highly  significant  when  the  characteristics  discovered  in 
the  individual  plays  are  brought  together  and  observed  in  their 
entirety  and  in  the  light  of  comparison  with  corresponding 
phases  of  other,  contemporary  dramas.  The  present  chapter 
contains  the  general  conclusions  drawn  from  such  a comparison 
with  Ibsen  and  Strindberg,  whose  dramatic  forms,  like  Haupt- 
mann’s, run  the  wide  gamut  from  romanticism  to  ultranatural- 
ims. 

The  first  feature  to  be  noted  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
nature-sense  has  influenced  the  choice  of  dramatic  settings.  Out 
of  the  twenty-four  Hauptmann  dramas  studied  in  the  foregoing 
chapters,  only  three130  are  located  in  large  cities.  Of  those  with 
rural  surroundings  eleven  have  outdoor  scenes,  and  in  the  scenic 
description  of  all  but  three  of  those  which  have  indoor  settings 
(including  the  three  in  cities),  some  phase  of  nature  is  in- 
cluded. Both  Ibsen  and  Strindberg  share  Hauptmann’s  fondness 
for  landscape  background.  Of  the  twenty-one  Ibsen  dramas 
studied,  all  but  five  157  include  some  form  of  actual  landscape 
background,  and  all  but  two  138  some  detail  of  outdoor  condi- 
tions. Strindberg  includes  a view  of  landscape  in  twenty-two  130 


’“The  striking  contrast  in  this  respect  with  Sudermann  may  be  sug- 
gested incidentally.  Out  of  twenty-four  of  the  latter’s  plays,  ten  are  placed 
in  large  cities,  and  only  two  of  the  remaining  ones  include  a description  of 
landscape  settings 

”*  Kronprätendenten;  Puppenheim;  Volksfeind;  Wildente;  Hedda  Gab- 
ler. 

“*  Kronprätendenten ; Volksfeind 

“* Meister  Olaf;  Glückspeter;  Fräulein  Julia;  Gläubiger;  Paria;  Erste 
Warnung;  Samum;  Das  Band;  Mit  dem  Feuer  spielen;  Rausch,  Totentanz, 
J,  II;  Gustav  Wasa;  Advent;  Ostern;  Mittsommer;  Ein  Traumspiel;  Die 
Kronbraut;  Schwanenweiss ; Brandstätte;  Gespenstersonata;  Abu  Caserns 
Pantoffeln;  Die  Grosse  Landstrasse. 
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out  of  thirty-seven  dramas  and  gives  some  touch  of  nature  to 
the  settings  of  all  but  four.1"0 

Hauptmann  also  shares  with  Ibsen  and  Strindberg  the 
natural  tendency  to  depict  the  scenery  of  his  own  home  land. 
Most  often  it  is  Silesia,  but  the  Saale  Valley,  the  Black  Forest, 
and  Brandenburg  are  also  included.  In  addition,  there  are  re- 
flections of  his  wider  acquaintance  with  the  outdoor  world  in 
settings  in  the  Italian  lake  region,  in  Poland,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic,  and  on  the  island  of  Ithaca.  Ibsen  is  still  more  dis- 
tinctly a “Heimatskünstler”  so  far  as  dramatic  background  is 
concerned.  Although  he  spent  much  time  in  other  lands,  he  chose 
as  settings  almost  exclusively  the  coast  of  northern,  western, 
or  southern  Norway,  or  the  islands  nearby.  Exceptions  are  found 
in  the  foreign  settings  of  Morocco  and  Egypt,101  and  of  Con- 
stantinople, Athens,  Ephesus,  Antioch,  Gaul.10-  Strindberg  fre- 
quently fails  to  state  the  exact  location  of  his  dramas.  Those 
mentioned  are  predominantly  Swedish,  including  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Stockholm  and  various  sections  of  Dalecarlia.  Foreign  lo- 
calities definitely  mentioned  include  Paris,103  French  Switzer- 
land,104 a German  landscape,10'  Algeria  100  and  Bagdad.107 

Concerning  the  nature  technique,  the  investigation  has 
shown  that  full  and  detailed  descriptions  of  landscape  settings 
are  given  in  Hauptmann’s  stage  directions.  This  characteristic 
is  not  confined  to  the  naturalistic  plays,  although  it  is  here  most 
pronounced,  but  it  appears  also  in  poetic,  legendary,  and  roman- 
tic plays.  Note  has  teen  made  of  descriptions  that  were  so 
general  as  to  require  the  addition  of  supplementary  details  in 
the  dialogue.  These  descriptions  betray  on  the  whole  no  ten- 


“*  Debet  und  Kredit;  Folkungersaga;  Der  Scheiterhaufen;  Die  Stärkere. 
m Peer  Gynt,  III,  IV. 

*“  Kaiser  und  Galiläer. 

"*  Rausch. 

- Vorm  Tode. 

“*  Erste  Warnung. 

*•*  Samum. 

^ Abu  Caserns  Pantoffeln. 
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dency  to  include  subjective  comment.  Only  three  instances  of 
the  slightest  approach  to  it  were  found.  These  were  in  natural- 
istic plays.  On  the  other  hand,  the  descriptions  by  no  means 
leave  the  impression  of  mere  catalogues  of  uncoordinated  de- 
tails, the  chief  object  of  which  is  the  so-called  scientific  accu- 
racy demanded  by  consistent  naturalistic  principles.  On  the 
contrary,  they  evince  in  their  entirety  definite  artistic  intent  on 
Hauptmann’s  part.  Details  pleasing  in  themselves,  such  as  the 
trees  which  are  pictured  again  and  again  in  markedly  varied 
beauty, — great  oaks,  stately  elms,  delicate  willows,  dark  firs  and 
blossoming  fruit  trees ; lovely  green  meadows,  through  which 
flower-and-tree-bordered  brooks  wind  their  way;  delightful 
little  springs  splashing  their  water  into  primitive  stone  basins; 
quiet  lakes;  the  dreamily  calm,  or  the  gloriously  stormy  ocean, 
— all  these  details  might  be  merely  a result  of  the  inevitable, 
almost  unconscious,  selection  of  an  observing  nature-lover  who 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  a lovely 
and  varied  outdoor  world. 

A study  of  these  nature  settings  has,  however,  revealed 
more  than  this.  Repeated  instances  have  been  found  of  a care 
for  arrangement  of  line,  for  proper  proportion  in  spacing  to 
create  depth,  for  the  repetition  of  significant  elements  in  the 
production  of  rhythm,  for  the  use  of  symmetry,  and,  in  general, 
for  the  proper  suljordination  of  all  the  parts  of  the  picture  to 
the  centre  of  interest.  Through  the  knowledge  of  these  prin- 
ciples of  landscape  composition,  Hauptmann  has  produced  stage 
settings  which  are  definitely  expressive  of  a particular  idea,  of 
beauty,  for  example,  or  majesty,  or  joyousness,  or  loneliness, 
or  despair.  And  these  effects  are  enhanced  in  most  cases  by  a 
skillful  use  of  light  and  atmosphere.  Indeed  in  some  instances 
this  has  been  the  chief  element  in  determining  the  emotional 
effect  of  the  picture.  Proof  of  the  last  statement  is  found  in 
the  different  moods  aroused  in  the  same  play  by  the  same  land- 
scape at  different  hours  of  the  day,  in  different  conditions  of 
weather,  or  in  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  fact  that  the 
mood  thus  aroused  by  the  picture  was  found  always  to  antici- 
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pate  that  of  the  particular  situation  in  the  drama  furnishes  addi- 
tional evidence  of  conscious  subjective  arrangement  of  the  na- 
ture background.  It  may  of  course  be  argued  that  this  is  merely 
in  accord  with  the  naturalistic  theory  that  every  detail  of  the 
environment  is  important  in  determining  the  character  and  ac- 
tion of  the  individuals.  This  must  be  admitted  to  a certain  ex- 
tent. Unquestionably  there  is  the  closest  interaction,  in  the 
purely  naturalistic  sense,  between  the  outdoor  environment  and 
the  temperament  of  such  individuals  as  Rose  Bernd,  Griselda,  or 
Gersuind.  In  each  case  the  girl  is  essentially  an  embodiment 
of  nature  as  presented  in  the  background.  And,  further,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  is  in  many  cases  an  interaction  between 
the  passing  moods  of  nature  and  of  man.  It  is  also  true,  how- 
ever, that  in  actual  life  the  darkest  depths  of  human  experience 
are  frequently  fathomed  at  times  when  nature  is  brightest  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  heights  of  happiness  are  reached  in 
spite  of  nature’s  depression.  Therefore,  since  Hauptmann 
never  defines  the  mood  of  nature  (in  the  twenty-one  dramas  in 
question)  as  otherwise  than  accordant  with  the  mood  of  the 
drama  itself  (except  in  two  scenes  in  which  he  expressly  makes 
use  of  contrast  for  purposes  of  emphasis),  it  can  hardly  be  as- 
suming too  much  to  conclude  that  he  breaks  with  the  naturalis- 
tic principle  and  definitely  and  deliberately  arranges  the  nature 
background  for  theatric  effect. 

Still  further  confirmation  of  this  statement  is  found  in  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  nature  background  during  an  act. 
In  most  instances  these  phenomena  are,  to  be  sure,  in  them- 
selves entirely  realistic,  but  they  are  indicated  at  such  crucial 
moments,  even  in  the  naturalistic  plays,  that  they  can  hardly 
escape  the  implication  of  use  for  dramatic  effect,  if  not  for  a 
definitely  symbolic  purpose. 

This  method  of  creating  a sympathetic  nature  background 
finds  its  prototype  in  the  Ibsen  dramas.  Even  in  the  earliest, 
romantic  period,  the  naturalistic  technique  is  anticipated  in  stage 
directions  that  are  fairly  definite  as  to  contour  and  atmosphere. 
The  extreme  fullness  of  detail  noted  in  various  plays  of  Haupt- 
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mann,  from  his  earliest  period  on,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Ibsen  dramas  until  the  latest  group  168  is  reached.169 

These  descriptions  include  no  subjective  comment,  but  they 
do  disclose  the  painter’s  disposition  in  the  care  for  composition 
and  the  poet's  temperament  in  the  harmony  that  exists  between 
the  mood  of  the  setting  and  that  of  the  drama.  In  practically 
all  the  dramas  this  is  emphasized  by  a definition  of  light  or 
atmosphere.170  In  many  instances  phenomena  of  nature,  chiefly 
the  realistic  ones  due  to  the  passing  of  time  or  changes  in 
weather  conditions,  accompany  the  action  and,  in  various  plays, 
heighten  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  closing  scene.171 

Although  Strindberg,  like  Ibsen  and  Hauptmann,  pays 
great  attention  to  the  settings  of  his  plays,  his  landscape  descrip- 
tions are  for  the  most  part  simple  and  suggestive,  rather  than 
elaborately  detailed.17-  In  plays  with  interior  settings  he  some- 


“*  In  referring  to  the  different  groups  of  Ibsen’s  and  Strindberg’s  dramas, 
the  classifications  made  respectively  by  Heller  in  Henrik  Ibsen  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1912),  and  Björkman  in  his  articles  on  Strindberg  in 
The  Forum  of  February  and  March,  1912,  have  been  adhered  to. 

“*The  following  are  typical: 

Die  Helden  auf  Helgeland,  Act  I : A rocky  coast  which  runs  precipi- 
tously down  to  the  sea  at  the  back.1  To  the  left,  a boat  house,  to  the  right, 
rocks  and  pinewoods.  The  masts  of  two  warships  visible  in  cove.  Far  out 
to  the  right,  the  sea  dotted  with  reefs  and  skerries,  on  which  the  surf  is 
running  high:  a stormy,  snow-grey  winter  day. 

Die  Frau  vom  Meere,  Act  IIL  A remote  part  of  Dr.  Mangel’s  garden- 
damp,  marshy,  and  overshadowed  by  large,  old  trees.  The  edge  of  a stag- 
nant pond  is  seen  to  the  right.  The  garden  is  divided  from  the  footpath  and 
fjord  in  the  background  by  a low  fence.  Far  in  the  distance  the  mountain 
ranges  rise  into  peaks  behind  the  fjord. 

More  detailed  descriptions  are  found  in  Klein  Eyolf,  Acts  II  and  III; 
Wenn  wir  Toten  erwachen,  I,  II,  IIL 

m Die  Kronprätendenten  and  Ein  Volksfeind  merely  state  the  time  as 
“evening”  or  “morning,”  without  indicating  whether  the  moon  or  the  sun  is 
shining. 

in  See  the  following  plays.  The  * indicates  a special  closing  effect. 

Die  Helden  auf  Helgeland* ; Komödie  der  Liebe;  Brand*;  Peer  Gynt*; 
Die  Frau  vom  Meere;  Klein  Eyolf  j Die  Stützen  der  Gesellschaft*;  Gespen- 
ster*; Die  Wildente;  Rosmersholm;  John  Gabriel  Borkman;  Wenn  wir 
Toten  erwachen. 

xn  The  following  are  typical : 

Glückspeter,  II. — Snow-clad  woods ; diagonally  across  stage  is  an  ice- 
covered  brook.  Dawn.  Wind  blowing  through  trees. 

Rausch,  IV/— Garden.  The  wind  is  stirring  up  the  dead  leaves. 

Mit  dem  Feuer  spielen. — Garden. 
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times  merely  mentions  that  there  is  a view  of  landscape,173  with- 
out indicating  its  aspect ; but  more  frequently  he  directs  the  eye 
to  one  or  two  features  of  the  outdoor  scene.174  These  details, 
rather  than  statements  concerning  the  light  or  atmosphere,  serve 
to  define  the  mood.  In  the  latest  group  of  plays  there  are  more 
examples  of  landscape  descriptions  which  are  detailed  as  to  con- 
tour and  atmosphere.173  These  pictures  show  skilled  composi- 
tion and  the  ability  to  arouse  desired  moods. 

When  aspects  of  nature  are  defined  in  the  beginning  they 
usually  accompany  and,  in  some  cases,  take  part  in  the  final 
effect.  These  manifestations  of  nature  may  be  realistic  ones,  as 
wind,  storm,  changes  of  light,  but  in  some  of  the  symbolic  plays 
most  extravagantly  fantastic  phenomena  are  frequent.170 

A study  of  the  characteristics  just  indicated  in  summary 
brings  the  conclusion  that  whether  they  use  the  form  of  a “Mär- 
chendrama” such  as  Peer  Gynt  or  Gliickspeter  or  Die  versunkene 
Glocke,  or  the  ultranaturalistic  technique  of  Gespenster  or  Paria 
or  Vor  Sonnenaufgang,  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  and  Hauptmann,  all 
give  a temperamental  interpretation  and  not  an  objective  repro- 
duction of  nature.  What  Biese  says  of  the  art  with  which 
Shakespeare  assigns  nature  a part  in  the  play  and  makes  it  form 
not  only  the  appropriate  background,  dark  or  light  as  required, 
but  also  exert  an  influence  upon  human  fate,177  might  be  applied 

*”Cf.  Gläubiger. — Parlor-door,  through  which  a landscape  is  seem 

Engelbrecht  I. — Room  in  the  house  of  Engelbrecht:  a large  window  in 
the  rear  which  opens  upon  a landscape 

IU  Gliickspeter  I. — Room  in  a church  towen  Starlit  sky  seen  through 
windows  at  back.  Snow-covered  house-roofs. 

Fräulein  Julie. — Large  kitchen;  Arched  doorway,  through  which  are 
seen  a fountain  with  a Cupid,  lilac  shrubs  in  bloom,  and  the  tops  of  Lom- 
bardy poplars. 

Gustav  Wasa,  lib — The  King’s  study.  Several  windows  are  open,  and 
through  these  may  be  seen  tree»  in  the  first  green  of  spring. 

*•  See,  for  sample,  Mittsommer,  I;  Karl  XII,  I;  Die  Kronbraut,  I;  Ein 
Traumspiel,  I. 

w*  See,  for  example,  the  following  plays;  A * indicates  a special  climactic 
effect.  Paria;  Samum;  Advent*;  Totentanz*;  Die  Konbraut* ; Traumspiel ; 
Gespenstersonata* ; Wetterleuchten*.  See  especially:  Gliickspeter,  Advent, 
Schwanenweiss,  Traumspiel. 

mA.  Biese — The  Development  of  the  Feeling  for  Nature,  London,  1905; 
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in  varied  degrees  to  the  nature  treatment  of  these  three  repre- 
sentative modern  dramatists.  What  Shakespeare  suggests  to  the 
imagination  in  passages  of  descriptive  poetry,  these  writers  pre- 
sent in  stage  directions  for  direct  pictorial  representation  upon 
the  stage.  In  their  naturalistic  as  well  as  in  their  romantic  plays, 
they  give  evidence,  not  only  of  a keen-eyed  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  but  also  of  the  poetic  instinct  that  finds 
in  them  an  inner  meaning. 

The  question,  then,  arises  as  to  whether  there  is  a particu- 
lar aspect  of  nature  to  which  these  dramatists  most  characteris- 
tically respond.  Does  the  modern,  naturalistically  inclined  dra- 
matist reject  the  landscape  that  is  “charming  and  fair,”  as  dis- 
cordant with  his  mood,  and  seek  instead  a more  “sombre  and 
chastened  sublimity  of  scene?” 

With  Ibsen  in  mind,  one  might  be  inclined  to  answer  this 
question  affirmatively,  for  certainly  the  colder,  mist-enveiled 
fjords  of  the  north,  with  their  barren,  rocky  coasts  and  the  bleak, 
icy  mountains,  overhung  with  dark,  heavy  clouds,  form  a char- 
acteristic Ibsen  landscape.  And  the  individuals  who  would  at- 
tain their  ideals  must  seek  the  mountain  tops  where  life  is  vigor- 
ous and  lonesome  and  forbidding,  but,  at  the  same  time,  healthy 
and  free  and  exhilarating.  Only  death  brings  the  consciousness 
of  the  purifying  and  gladdening  rays  of  the  sun  to  those  whose 
lives  have  been  spent  in  the  mist  and  gloom  of  the  lowlands. 

But  this  conception  of  nature  is  peculiar  to  Ibsen  rather 
than  characteristic  of  the  period.  Strindberg’s  landscape  is  en- 
tirely different.  He  does,  indeed,  depict  the  frozen  lakes  and 
snow-covered  woods  with  which  he,  too,  from  his  life  in  the 
north,  is  familiar,  but  the  aspect  of  the  outdoor  world  that  he 
likes  best  to  picture  is  the  colorful,  fragrant  springtime,  made 
melodious  with  songs  of  birds  and  the  rustling  of  the  breezes. 
It  is  significant  that  flowers,  either  cut  or  growing,  appear  some- 
where in  the  setting  of  almost  every  drama  of  Strindberg’s. 
And  the  realization  of  ideals  is  expressed,  not  through  the  ascent 
of  rugged  mountains,  but  through  the  transformation  from  the 
snowy,  bleak  landscapes  of  winter  to  these  flower-filled  gardens. 
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Hauptmann’s  landscape  reflects  still  another  temperament. 
It  is  true  that  he  presents  the  vigor  and  the  sublimity  of  the 
mountain  top  and  the  sea.  He  has  the  capacity,  too,  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  voluptuous  beauty  of  southern  lands,  but  the 
favorite  aspect  of  nature  with  him  is  the  gentler  and  the  simpler 
charm  of  the  stretch  of  green  fields,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
groups  of  trees  and  enclosed  by  a range  of  wooded  hills  along 
the  horizon.  From  the  sordidness  of  human  experience,  the 
“Weh  der  Erde,”  lie  looks  away  to  such  a scene  as  this  and 
catches  a glimpse  of  the  “Himmels  licht.” 

( Concluded . ) 

Mary  A.  Quimby. 


Philadelphia. 
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